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PREFACE. 


In  the  present  Volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  cany  out,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the 
principle  which  has  been  partially  indicated  in  several  of  my  smaller  works ;  namely,  to 
present  to  the  reader  the  outlines  of  zoologic  knowledge  in  a  form  that  shall  be  leadily 
comprehended,  while  it  is  as  intrinsically  valuable  as  if  it  were  couched  in  the  most 
repellent  vocabulary  of  conventional  technicalities.  In  acting  thus,  an  author  must 
voluntarily  abnegate  the  veneration  which  attaches  itself  to  those  who  are  the  accre- 
dited xwssessors  of  abstruse  learning,  and  must  content  himself  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  achieved  the  task  which  has  been  placed  in  his  hands.  In  accordance  with 
tliis  principle,  the  technical  language  of  scientific  zoology  has  been  carefully  avoided,  and 
English  names  have  been  employed  wherever  practicable  in  the  place  of  Greek  or  Latin 
appellatives. 

The  body  of  the  work  has  been  studiously  preserved  in  a  simple  and  readable  fonn, 
and  the  more  strictly  scientific  portions  have  been  removed  to  the  "Compendiiun  of 
Generic  Distinctions "  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  this  Compendium  the  reader  will 
find  a  brief  notice  of  the  various  characteristics  which  are  employed  by  our  best 
systematic  naturalists,  such  as  Owen,  Gray,  Van  der  Hoeven,  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  different  genera  from  each  other ;  and  by  its  aid  he  will  be  enabled 
to  place  every  animal  in  that  position  whicli  it  is  at  present  supposed  to  occupy.  Even 
in  that  Compendium  simplicity  of  diction  has  been  maintained.  For  example :  the 
word  "five-toed"  has  been  substituted  for  "pentedactylous;"  "pointed"  for  "acuminate;** 
"ringed"  for  "annulate;"  together  with  innumerable  similar  instances  which  need  no 
se^  arate  mention. 

Owing  to  the  inordinate  use  of  pseudo-classical  phraseology,  the  fascinating  study  of 
animal  life  has  been  too  long  considered  as  a  profession  or  a  science  restricted  to  a 
favoured  few,  and  interdicted  to  the  many  until  they  have  undergone  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  its  preliminary  formulae.  So  deeply  rooted  is  this  idea,  that  the  popular  notion  of 
a  scientific  man  is  of  one  who  possesses  a  fund  of  words,  and  not  of  one  who  has  gathered 
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a  mass  of  ideas.  There  is  really  not  the  least  reason  why  any  one  of  oixlinary  capabilities 
and  moderate  memory  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  general  outlines  of  zoology,  and 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the  representative  animals,  which  seiTe  as  types  of  eacli 
group,  tribe,  or  family ;  for  when  relieved  of  the  cumbersome  diction  with  which  it  is 
embarrassed,  the  study  of  animal  life  can  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  all 
who  care  to  examine  the  myriad  varieties  of  form  and  colour  with  which  the  Almighty 
clothes  His  living  i)oems. 

The  true  object  of  Zoology  is  not,  as  some  appear  to  fancy,  to  an-auge,  to  number,  and 
to  ticket  animals  in  a  formal  inventory,  but  to  make  the  study  an  inquiry  into  the  Life- 
nature,  and  not  only  an  investigation  of  the  lifeless  organism.  I  must  not^  however,  be 
understood  to  disparage  the  outward  form,  thing  of  clay  though  it  be.  For  what 
wondrous  clay  it  is,  And  how  marvellous  the  continuous  miracle  by  wliich  the  dust 
of  earth  is  transmuted  into  the  glowing  colours  and  graceful  forms  which  we  most 
imperfectly  endeavour  to  preserve  after  the  soul  has  departed  therefrom.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  material  framework  of  any  creature,  but  it  is  a  far 
greater  to  know  something  of  the  principle  which  gave  animation  to  that  etnicture. 
The  former,  indeed,  is  the  consequence  of  the  latter.  The  lion,  for  example,  is  not 
predacious  because  it  possesses  fangs,  talons,  strength,  and  activity;  on  the  contraiy^ 
it  possesses  these  qualities  because  its  inmost  nature  is  predacious,  and  it  needs  these 
appliances  to  enable  it  to  caiTy  out  the  innate  principle  of  its  being ;  so  that  the  truest 
description  of  the  Jion  is  that  wliich  treats  of  the  animating  spirit,  and  not  only  of  the 
outward  form.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  make 
the  work  rather  anecdotal  and  vital  than  merely  anatomical  and  scientific.  The  object  of 
a  true  zoologist  is  to  search  into  the  essential  nature  of  every  being,  to  investigate, 
according  to  his  individual  capacity,  the  reason  why  it  should  have  been  placed  on 
earth,  and  to  give  his  personal  service  to  his  Divine  Master  in  developing  that  nature 
in  the  best  manner  and  to  the  fullest  extent 

What  do  we  know  of  Man  from  the  dissecting  room?  Of  Man,  the  warrior,  the 
statesman,  the  poet,  or  the  saint?  In  the  lifeless  corpse  there  are  no  records  of  the 
burning  thoughts,  the  hopes,  loves,  and  fears  that  once  animated  that  now  passive  form, 
and  which  constituted  the  very  essence  of  the  being.  Every  nerve,  fibre,  and  particle  in 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  poet  and  the  boor,  the  saint  and  the 
sensualist,  may  be  separately  traced,  and  anatomically  they  shall  all  be  alike,  for  neither 
of  the  individuals  is  there,  and  on  the  dissecting  table  lies  only  the  cast-off  attii*e  that 
the  spirit  no  longer  needs.  What  can  an  artist  learn  even  of  the  outward  form  of  Man, 
if  he  Uvea  only  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  studies  the  human  frame  merely  througli 
the  medium  of  scalpel  and  scissors?  He  may,  indeed,  obtain  an  accurate  muscular 
outline,  but  it  will  be  an  outline  of  a  cold  and  rigid  corpse,  suggestive  only  of  the  charnel- 
house,  and  devoid  of  the  soft  and  roimdcd  form,  tlie  delicate  tinting,  and  breathing  grace 
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which  invest  the  living  human  frame.  A  feeling  eye  will  always  discover  whether  an 
artist  has  painted  even  his  details  of  attire  from  a  lay  figure  instead  of  depicting  the 
raiment  as  it  rests  upon  and  droops  from  the  breathing  form  of  a  living  model ;  for  such 
robes  are  not  raiment,  but  a  shroud.  So  it  is  with  the  animal  kingdom.  The  zoologist 
will  never  comprehend  the  nature  of  any  creature  by  the  most  careful  investigation  of 
its  interior  structure  or  the  closest  inspection  of  its  stuffed  skin,  for  the  material  structure 
tells  little  of  the  vital  nature,  and  the  stuffed  skin  is  but  the  lay  figure  stiffly  fitted  with 
its  own  cast  coat. 

The  tnie  study  of  Zoology  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  conceived,  for 
although  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man,"  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend 
the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  humanity,  or  even  its  individual  and  physical  nature, 
without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  forms  of  God's  animated  oiganiza- 
tions.  We  must  follow  the  order  of  creation,  and  as  far  as  our  perceptions  will 
permit,  begin  where  the  Creator  began.  We  shall  then  find  that  no  animal  leads  an 
isolated  existence,  for  the  minutest  atom  of  animated  life  which  God  has  enfranchised 
with  an  individual  existence,  forms,  though  independent  in  itself,  an  integral  and 
necessary  portion  of  His  ever-changing  yet  eternal  organic  universe.  Hence  every  being 
which  draws  the  breath  of  life  forms  a  part  of  one  universal  family,  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  creaturehood.  And  as  being  ourselves  members  of  that  living 
and  breathing  family,  we  learn  to  view  with  clearer  eyes  and  more  reverent  hearts  those 
beings  which,  although  less  godlike  than  ourselves  in  their  physical  or  moral  natures, 
demand  for  that  veiy  reason  our  kindliest  sympathies  and  most  indulgent  care.  For  we, 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  are  to  them  the  visible  representations  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  gave  the  Sabbath  alike  for  man  and  beast,  and  who  takes  even  the  sparrows 
under  His  personal  protection. 
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is  order  to  understand  any  science  rightly,  it  needs  that  the  student  should  proceed 
te  its  contemplation  in  an  orderly  manner,  arranging  in  his  mind  the  various  portions  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  follow  that  classification 
which  best  accords  with  nature.  The  result  of  any  infringement  of  this  rule  is  always 
a  eonfasion  of  ideas,  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  misapprehension.  So,  in  the  study  of 
living  beings,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  some  determinate  order,  or  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  among  the  countless  myriads  of  living  creatures  that  fill  earth,  air,  and 
water. 

That  9ome  determinate  order  exists  is  evident  to  any  thinking  mind,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  on  which  this  order  is  founded  is  a  problem  that  as  yet  has 
received  but  a  partial  solution.  We  already  know  some  of  the  links  of  that  wondrous 
chain  that  connects  Man  with  the  microscopic  animalcule,  but  the  one  plan  on  which  the 
Animal  Kingdom  is  formed,  has  yet  to  be  made  known. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  vast  mass  of  animal  life  without  the  conviction 
that  the  most  supreme  harmony  has  been  observed  in  their  creation,  and  the  most  perfect 
order  exists  in  their  connexion  one  with  the  other.  "Whatever  may  be  the  key  to  this 
enigma, — and  it  is  of  a  certainty  a  very  simple  one,  possibly  eluding  us  from  its  very 
simplicity — from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time  zoologists  have  been  diligently 
seeking  for  the  true  system  of  animated  nature ;  and  until  that  auspicious  discovery  be 
achieved,  we  must  be  content  mih  making  as  near  an  approximation  as  possible. 

As  a  general  arranges  his  army  into  its  greater  divisions,  and  each  division  into 
regiments  and  companies,  so  does  the  naturalist  separate  the  host  of  living  beings  into 
greater  and  smaller  groups.  The  present  state  of  zoological  science  gives  five  as  the 
number  of  divisions  of  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  composed,  the  highest  of  which  is 
that  in  which  Man  himself  is,  by  some,  placed.  These  are  called  Vertebrates,  Molluscs, 
Articulates,  Kadiates,  and  Protozoa.  Of  each  of  these  divisions  a  slight  description  will 
be  given,  and  each  will  be  considered  more  at  length  in  its  own  place. 

1st.  The  Yebtebbates  include  Man  and  all  the  Mammalia,  the  Birds,  the  Eeptiles, 
and  the  Fish. 

The  term  Vertebrate  is  applied  to  them  because  they  are  furnished  with  a  succession  of 
bones  called  "vertebraB,"  running  along  the  body  and  forming  a  support  and  protection  to 
the  nervous  cord  that  connects  the  body  with  the  brain  by  means  of  numerous  branches 
The  Vertebrates,  with  one  or  two  known  exceptions,  have  red  blood  and  a  muscular 
heart 

2d.  The  Mollubca,  or  soft-bodied  animals,  include  the  Cuttle-fish,  the  Snails,  Slugs, 
Mussels,  &c.  Some  of  them  possess  shells,  while  others  are  entirely  destitute  of  such 
defence.  Their  nervous  system  is  arranged  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  the  Verte- 
brates. They  have  no  definite  brain,  and  no  real  spinal  cord,  but  their  nerves  issue  from 
certain  masses  of  nervous  substance  technically  called  ganglia 

3d.  The  Abticulates,  or  jointed  animals,  form  an  enormously  large  division,  com- 
prising the  Crustaceans,  such  as  the  Crabs  and  Lobsters,  the  Insects,  Spiders,  Worms,  and 
very  manv  creatures  so  different  from  each  other,  that  it  is  scarcelv  possible  to  find  any 
1.      '  B 
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common  characteristics.  It  is  among  these  lower  animals  that  the  want  of  a  true 
classification  is  most  severely  felt,  and  the  present  arrangement  can  only  be  considered  as 
provisional. 

4tlL  The  next  division,  that  of  the  Raj)LA.ted  animals,  is  so  named  on  account  of  the 
radiated  or  star-like  form  of  the  body,  so  well  exhibited  in  the  Star-fishes  and  the  Sea- 
anemones.  Their  nervous  system  is  very  obscure,  and  in  many  instances  so  slight  as  to 
baffle  even  the  microscopa  Many  of  the  Eadiates  possess  the  faculty  of  giving  out  a 
phosphorescent  light,  and  it  is  to  these  animals  that  the  well-known  luminosity  of  the 
sea  is  chiefly  owing. 

5th.  The  Protozoa,  or  primitive  animals,  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  devoid  of  internal 
organs  or  external  limbs,  and  in  many  of  them  the  signs  of  life  are  so  feeble,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  vegetable  germs.  The  Sponges  and  Infusorial  Animal- 
cules are  familiar  examples  of  this  division. 

VERTEBRATES. 

The  term  Vertebrate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  vertere,  signifying  to  turn  ;  and 
the  various  bones  that  are  gathered  round  and  defend  the  spinal  cord  are  named  vertebrae, 
because  they  are  capable  of  being  moved  upon  each  other  in  order  to  permit  the  animal 
to  flex  its  body.  Were  the  spinal  cord  to  be  defended  by  one  long  bone,  the  residt  would 
be  that  the  entire  trunk  of  the  animal  would  be  stiff,  graceless,  and  exceedingly  liable  to 
injury  from  any  sudden  shock.  Tr  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  body  latitude  of  motion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  effectual  protection  to  the  delicate  nerve-cord,  on  which 
the  weKare  of  the  entire  structure  depends,  the  bony  spine  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
distinct  pieces,  varying  in  form  and  number  according  to  the  species  of  animal,  each 
being  affixed  to  its  neighbour  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  movement  of  one  upon 
the  other.  The  methods  by  which  these  vertebrae  are  connected  with  each  other  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  flexibility  required  by  the  animal  of  which  they  form  a  part 
For  example,  the  heavy  elephant  would  find  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground  if  his  spine 
were  composed  of  vertebrae  as  flexible  as  those  of  the  snakes  ;  while  the  snake,  if  its  spine 
were  stiff  as  that  of  the  elephant,  would  be  unable  to  move  from  the  spot  where  it 
happened  to  lie.  But  in  all  animals  there  is  some  power  of  movement  in  the  spinal 
column,  although  in  many  creatures  it  is  very  trifling. 

Anatomy  shows  us  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  essential  skeleton  is  composed  of 
vertebrae,  and  that  even  the  head  is  formed  by  the  development  of  these  wonderful  bones. 
The  limbs  can  but  be  considered  as  appendages,  and  in  many  Vertebrated  animals,  such 
as  the  common  snake  of  our  fields,  the  lamprey,  and  others,  there  are  no  true  limbs 
at  all 

The  perfect  Vertebra  consists  of  three  principal  portions.  Firstly,  there  is  a  solid, 
bony  mass,  called  the  centre,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  vertebra.  From  this  centre 
springs  an  arch  of  bone,  through  which  runs  the  spinal  cord,  and  directly  opposite  to  this 
arch  a  second  arch  springs,  forming  the  guardian  of  the  chief  blood-vessel  of  the  body. 
Each  arch  is  called  by  a  name  significative  of  its  use ;  those  through  which  the  spinal 
cord  runs  being  termed  the  neural,  or  nerve  arch,  and  that  for  the  passage  of  the  blood- 
vessel is  named  the  haemal,  or  blood  arck  There  are  other  portions  of  the  vertebrae  which 
are  developed  into  the  bones,  called  "  processes,"  some  of  which  we  can  feel  by  placing  a 
hand  on  any  part  of  the  spina 

It  will  be  seen  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  vertebrae  are  not  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  animal  as  the  spinal  cord,  of  which  the  vertebrae  are  but  guardians,  and  that  the 
division  should  rather  have  been  defined  by  the  character  of  the  nerve  than  by  that  of  the 
bone  which  is  built  around  it 

Indeed,  wherever  the  chief  nervous  column  lies,  it  seems  to  gather  the  bony  particles, 
and  to  arrange  them  round  itself  as  its  clothing  or  armour.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  very 
young  chicken,  if  the  egg  in  which  it  is  foiined  is  opened  during  the  first  few  days  of 
incubation. 
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The  position  of  the  spinal  cord  is  always  along  the  back  in  every  Vertebrate  animal 
The  insects,  the  lobster,  and  other  invertebrate  animals  exhibit  the  principal  nerve-cords 
running  along  the  abdomen;  the  position,  therefore,  of  the  chief  nervous  cord  settles  the 
division  to  which  the  animal  belongs.  This  rule  is  of  great  importance  in  classification, 
because  in  every  group  of  animals  there  are  some  in  whom  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics are  so  slight  that  they  hardly  afford  a  real  criterion  by  which  to  judge.  In  the 
lower  divisions  the  number  of  these  enigmatical  animals  is  very  considerable,  and  even  in 
the  highest  of  all,  namely,  the  Vertebrates,  there  are  one  or  two  individuals  whose 
position  is  but  dubious.  The  best  known  of  these  creatures  is  the  Amphioxus,  a  small, 
transparent  fish,  not  uncommon  on  sandy  coasts.  In  this  curious  animal  the  vertebral 
column  is  composed  of,  or  rather  represented  by,  a  jelly-like  cord,  on  which  the  divisions 
of  the  vertebrae  are  indicated  by  very  slight  markings.  The  spinal  cord  lies  on  the  upper 
surface  of  this  gelatinous  substance,  and*  there  is  no  distinct  brain,  the  nervous  cord 
simply  terminating  in  a  rounded  extremity.  The  blood  is  unlike  that  of  the  generality  of 
Vertebrate  animals,  being  transparent  like  water,  instead  of  bearing  the  red  hue  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  their  blood  Neither  is  there  any  separate  heart,  the  circulation  seeming 
to  be  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  arteries. 

On  account  of  these  very  great  divergencies  from  the  usual  vertebrate  characteristics, 
its  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the  Vertebrates  appears  to  be  a  very  hopeless  ona 
But  the  spinal  cord  is  found  to  run  along  the  hack  of  the  creature,  and  this  one  fact 
settles  its  position  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Amphioxus  is  to  be  considered  an  exceptional  being, 
and  that  when  the  anatomy  of  Vertebrate  animals  is  described,  the  words  "  with  the 
exception  of  the  Amphioxus  "  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  The  character  of  the 
nerves,  bones,  blood,  and  other  structures,  will  be  shown,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  in 
connexion  with  the  various  animals  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

MAMMALIA. 

The  Vertebrated  animals  fall  naturally  into  four  great  classes,  which  are  so  clearly 
marked  that>  with  the  exception  of  a  few  singularly  constructed  creatures,  such  as  the 
Lepidosiren,  or  Mud-fish  of  the  Gambia,  any  vertebrate  animal  can  be  without  difficulty 
referred  to  its  proper  class.  These  four  classes  are  termed  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and  Fishes, — their  precedence  in  order  being  determined  by  the  greater  or  less  develop- 
ment of  their  structure. 

Mammals,  or  Mammalia,  as  they  are  called  more  scientifically,  comprise  Man,  the 
Monkey  tribes,  the  Bats,  the  Dogs  and  Cats,  all  the  hoofed  animals,  the  Whales  and 
their  allies,  and  other  animals,  amounting  in  number  to  some  two  thousand  species, 
the  last  on  the  list  being  the  Sloth.  The  name  by  which  they  are  distinguished  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  mamma,  a  breast,  and  is  given  to  them  because  all  the 
species  belonging  to  this  class  are  furnished  with  a  set  of  organs,  called  the  mammary 
GLANDS,  secreting  the  liquid  known  as  milk,  by  which  the  young  are  nourished. 

The  number  of  the  mammse  varies  much,  as  does  their  position.  Many  animals 
that  produce  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  young  at  the  same  birth,  have  but  two 
mammse,  such  as  the  monkey,  the  elephant,  and  others ;  while  some, — such  as  the  cat, 
the  dog,  and  the  swine, — are  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  these  organs  to 
afford  sustenance  to  their  numerous  progeny.  Sometimes  the  mammae  are  placed  on 
the  breast,  as  in  the  monkey  tribe ;  sometimes  by  the  hind  legs,  as  in  the  cow  and  the 
horse ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  swine,  along  the  abdomen. 

The  glands  that  supply  the  mammae  with  milk  lie  under  the  skin,  and  by  the 
microscope  are  easily  resolvable  into  their  component  parts.  Great  numbers  of  tiny  cells, 
or  cellules,  as  they  are  named,  are  grouped  together  in  little  masses,  something  like 
bunches  of  minute  grapes,  and  by  means  of  very  small  tubes  pour  their  secretions 
into  vessels  of  a  larger  size.  As  the  various  tube-branches  join  each  other  they  become 
larger,  until  they  unite  in  five  or  six  principal  vessels,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  be 
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capable  of  enlargement  according  to  the  amount  of  liquid  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  hold.  In  some  animals,  such  as  the  cow,  these  reservoirs  are  extremely  large,  being 
capable  of  containing  at  least  a  quart  of  milk.  The  reservoirs  are  much  smaller  towards 
the  mamma  itself,  and  serve  as  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  milk  into  the  mouth 
of  the  young.     Of  the  milk  itself  we  shall  speak  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

The  BLOOD  of  the  Vertebrate  animals  is  of  a  light  red  colour  when  freshly  drawn 
from  the  arteries.  This  wondrous  fluid,  in  which  is  hidden  the  life  principle  that 
.  animates  the  being,  is  of  a  most  complex  structure,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  from  the  blood ;  and  there- 
fore to  give  a  full  description  of  that  fluid  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 
afforded  to  one  subject  It  is,  however,  so  important  a  substance  that  it  demands  some 
notice. 

When  it  is  freshly  drawn,  the  blood  appears  to  be  of  an  uniform  consistence,  but  if 
poured  into  a  vessel  and  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  it  soon  begins  to  change  its 
aspect  A  comparatively  solid  and  curd-like  mass,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  there  forms  a  kind  of  cake,  while  the  liquid  on  wMch  it  floats  is  limpid  and 
almost  colourless.  The  solid  mass  is  called  the  clot,  and  the  liquid  is  known  by  the 
name  of  serum.  The  whole  time  consumed  in  this  curious  process  is  about  twenty 
minutes.  While  thus  coagulating  the  blood  gives  out  a  peculiar  odour,  which,  although 
far  from  powerful,  can  be  perceived  at  some  distance,  and  to  many  persons  is 
inexpressibly  revolting. 

The  upper  part  of  the  clot  is  covered  with  a  thick  film  of  an  elastic  and  tenacious 
nature,  which  can  be  washed  free  from  the  red  colouring  substance,  and  then  appears  of 
a  yellowish  white  tint  It  can  be  drawn  out  and  spread  between  the  fingers,  as  if  it 
were  an  orgtmic  membrane ;  and,  as  its  particles  arrange  themselves  into  fibres,  the 
substance  is  called  fibrin.  When  a  portion  of  fibrin  is  drawn  out  until  it  is  much 
lengthened,  the  fibres  are  seen  crossing  each  other  in  aU  directions,  sometimes  forming 
themselves  into  regular  lines. 

The  red  mass,  which  remains  after  the  fibrin  and  serum  have  been  removed,  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  myriads  of  small  rounded  bodies,  called  corpusctles,  which  can  be 
readily  seen  by  spreading  a  drop  of  blood  very  thinly  on  glass,  and  examining  it  with  a 
microscope.    The  general  appearance  of  the  blood  corpuscules 
of  man  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.     Some  of  the 
disc-like  corpuscules    are  seen  scattered  about,  while  others 
have  run  together  and  adhered  by  their  flat  sides,  until  they 
look  somewhat  like  rouleaux  of  coin.     There  is  sufficient  dis- 
tinction between  the  blood  corpuscules  of  the  various  Mammalia 
^iQ'i       ^'^^i^  #        ^  indicate  to  a  practised  eye  the  kind  of  animal  from  which 
<£ip^Q  Q{^^         they  were  taken ;  while  the  blood  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  Vertebrates  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  a  casual  glance  will 
detect  the  ownership  of  the  object  under  the  microscopa    The 
BLooB  ooBvuMun  o»  KAH.       spccimen  represented  above  is  magnified  about  two  hundred 
diameters.     The  blood  corpuscules  of  the  Mammalia  are  cir- 
cular, while  those  of  the  other  three  divisions  are  more  or  less  elliptical 

That  the  blood  contains  within  itself  the  various  substances  of  which  the  body  is 
composed,  is  evident  to  the  intellect,  although  as  yet  no  investigator  has  discovered  the 
mode  of  its  operation. 

How  the  blood  corpuscules  are  generated  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach,  we  know  not ;  but  we  do  know  that  each  globule  possesses  life, 
passing  through  its  regular  stages  of  birth,  development,  age,  and  death.  When  yet  in 
their  fSst  stages  of  existence,  the  blood  corpuscules  are  colourless,  not  taking  the  well-known 
ruddy  tint  until  they  have  attained  their  frill  development  The  living  current  that  passes 
through  our  bodies  is  truly  a  fathomless  ocean  of  wonders !  Even  the  material  formation 
of  thS  fluid  is  beyond  our  present  sight,  which  cannot  penetrate  through  the  veil  which 
conceals  its  mysteriea  Much  less  can  we  explain  the  connexion  of  the  blood  with  the 
mind,  or  know  how  it  is  that  one  thought  will  send  the  blood  coursing  through  the  frame 
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ritli  fiirioTis  speed,  crimsoning  the  face  with  hot  blushes  ;  or  another  cause  the  vital  fluid 
recoil  to  the  heart,  leaving  the  countenance  pallida  the  eyes  vacant,  and  the  limbs  cold 
ad  powerless,  as  if  the  very  life  had  departed  fix)ra  the  body. 
Not  without  reason  do   the   earlier  Scriptures  speak  so  reverently  of  the  blood, 
jepting  the  outpoured  life  of  beasts  as  an  atonement  for  the  sin,  and  witness  of  the 
litence  of  man,  and  forbid  its  use  for  any  less  sacretl  office,     Kor  was  it  without^ 
,  still  mightier  metining  that  the  later  Scriptures  endue  the  blood  with  a  sacramental 
ense,  giving  even  to  its  vegetable  sjTubol,  the  blood  of  the  giape,  a  dignity  greater  than 
at  of  the  former  sacrifices, 
A  few  words  must  also  be  given  to  the  mode  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  continuaUy 
ling  its  appointed  course  through  the  animal  frame.     This  process,  commonly  called 
ttCFLATiON,  takes  place  in  the  following  manner,  Man  being  an  example  : — 

In  the  centre  of  the  bi'east  lies  the  he-art,  an  organ  composed  of  four  chambers,  the 
vo  upper  being  termed  auricles,  and  the  two  lower  being  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
rentricles.  These  are  only  conventional  terms,  and  do  not  express  the  office  of  the  parts 
ae  auricles  are  comparatively  slight  in  structure,  but  the  ventricles  are  extremely 
^powerful,  and  contract  with  great  force,  by  means  of  a  curiously  spiral  arrangement 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  These  latter  chambers  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the 
blood  through  the  body,  while  the  auricles  serve  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  vessels, 
and  to  throw  it  into  the  ventricles  when  they  are  ready  for  it. 

By  the  systematic  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart-chambers,  the  blood  is  sent  > 
its  mission  to   all  parts  of  the   body,  through   vessels   named   arteries,  gradually' 
iiminishing  in  diameter   as  they  send  forth   their   branches,  until   they  terminate   in 
branchlets  scarcely  so  large  as  hairs,  and  which  are  therefore  called  "  capillaries,"  trom 
"be  Latin  word  capillus,  a  hair.     The  formation  of  the  capillary  system  is  well  shown 
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iinying  sketches.     Tlie  fii-st  figure  exliibits  a  poiiion  of  capUlaries  which 
the  fatty  tissues,  while  the  second  and  third  are  examples  of  the  corre- 
sponding vessels  in  the  finger  and  the  tongue. 

In  the  capillaries  the  blood  corpuscules  would  end  their  course,  were  they  not  met 
and  welcomed  by  a  second  set  of  capillaries.  These  vessels  take  up  the  wearied  and 
weakened  globules,  carrj^ing  them  off  to  the  right-hand  chambers  of  the  heart,  whence 
they  are  impelled  through  a  vessel  known  by  the  name  of  the  "pulmonary  artery/'  to 
refreshed  by  the  air  which  is  supplied  to  them  in  the  beautiful  stmcture  knowTi  as  the 
ittngs.  Meeting  there  with  new  vitalit}' — if  it  may  so  be  called — the  blood  corpuscules 
ow  off  some  of  their  effete  portions,  and  so,  brightened  and  strengthened,  are  again  sent 
ough  the  arteries  from  the  heart  to  nin  their  round  of  existence,  and  again  to  be 
returned  to  the  heart  through  the  veins. 

It  is  indeed  a  marvellous  system,  this  constant  circular  movement,  that  seems  to  be 

tierent  in  the  universe  at  large,  as  well  as  in  the  minute  forms  that  inhabit  a  single 

'orb.     The  planets  roll  through  their  appointed  courses  in  the  macroeosmal  universe,  as 
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the  blood  globules  through  the  veins  of  the  microcosm,  man :   each  has  its  individual 
life,  while  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  fellow-orhtj,  perfoTminfj  a  special  and  yetj 
a  collective  work  in  the  vast  body  to  which  it  belongs  ;  darkeniog  and  brightening  in  it«1 
alternate  night  and  day  until  it  has  completed  its  career. 

In  order  to  prevent  other  organs  from  pressing  on  the  heart,  and  so  preventing  it 
from  playing  fieely,  a  membranous  envelope,  called  from  its  office  the  " pericardium," 
surrounds  the  heart  and  guards  it. 

The  various  operations  whii-h  are  simultaneously  conducted  in  our  animal  frame  am| 
80  closely  connected  with   each  other  that  it  is   impossible  to  describe  one   of  them 
without  trenching  upon  the  others.     Thus,  the  system  of  the  circulaton'  movenieiit,  by 
which  the  blood  passes  through  the  body,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  system  of 
RESPIBATION,  by  wliich  the  blood  is  restoi-ed  to  the  vigour  needful  for  its  many  duties. 

In  oi'der  to  renew  the  worn-out  blood,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  carrying  off  its 
effete  particles,  and  of  supplying  the  waste  with  fresh  nourishment.     For  this  purpose 
the  air  must  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  blood  without  pennitting  its  esca]>e| 
from  the  v^essels  in  which  it  is  confined     The  miode  by  wliich  this  object  is  attained,  inj 
the  Mammalia,  is  brietly  as  follows : — 

A  large  tube,  appropriately  and  popularly  called  the  "windpipe,"  leads  from  the 
back  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  into  the  interior  of  the  breast  Just  as  it  enters 
the  chest  it  divides  into  two  large  brandies,  each  of  which  subdivides  into  innumerable 
smaller  branchlets,  thus  forming  two  large  masses,  or  lobes.  In  these  l«tbes,  or  lungs, 
as  they  are  called,  the  air-bearing  tubes  become  exceedingly  small,  until  at  last  they 
are  but  capillaries  which  convey  air  instead  of  blood,  each  tube  terminating  in  a 
minute  cell.  The  diameter  of  these  cells  is  veiy  small,  the  average  being  about  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch.  Among  these  air-bearing  capillaries  the  blood-bearing 
capillaries  are  so  intermingled  that  the  air  and  blood  are  separated  from  each   other 

only  by  membranes  so  delicate  that 

the  comparatively  coarse  substance 

of  the   blood  cannot  pass  through, 

although  the  more  ethereal  gases  can 

do  so.     So,  by  the  presence  of  thel 

air,  the  blood  is  renewed  in  \igour, 

and  returns  to  its  bright  tlorid  red, 

which   had  been  lost   in  its  course. 

through  the  body,  while  the  u.seless' 

parts  are  rejected,  and  gathered  into 

the  air-tulxjs,  from  whence  they  are 

expelled  by  the  breath. 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  capillaiy 
structure.     Fig.  1  represents  the  air-, 
tubes  of  the  lungs,  and  fig.  2  ex-« 
hibits  the  capillaries  through  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed. 
The   heart  is   placed  between    the  two   lobes   of  the  lungs,  and   is  in  a  manner 
embraced  by.tdiem.     The  lungs  themselves  are  enclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane  called 
the  "pleura."     These  two  great  vital  organs  are  situated  in  the  breast,  and  separated 
from  the  digestive  and  other  systems  by  a  partition,  which  is  scientifically  known  by 
the  name  of  "  diaphragm,"   and   in   popular   language   by   the   term    '*  midriff!"     This  1 
structure  does  not  exist  in  the  Birds  ;  and  its  presence,  together  vnth  tliat  of  the  ft-eely-J 
suspended  lungs,  is  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  Mammalian  animal. 

Thus  the  entire  structure  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  tree,  growing  \vith'l 
its  root  upwards  and  its  leaves  downward, — the  trachea  being  the  tnink,  the  branchialj 
tubes  the  limbs,  the  smaller  tubes  are  the  branches,  and  the  air-cells  the  leavea.1 
A  similar  idea  runs  through  the  nerve  system  and  that  of  the  blood  ;  all  three  being^ 
interwoven  with  ejtch  other  in  a  manner  most  marvellous  and  beautiful 
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The  ORGANS  OP  NUTRITION  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  lower  limbs,  and  are  composed  of  the  following  parts.  The  mouth 
receives  and,  in  most  cases,  grinds  the  food  until  it  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  passed  onwards 
into  the  general  receptacle,  called  the  stomach.  Here  begins  the  process  of  digestion, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  a  liquid  called  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted 
by  glands  within  the  stomach,  and  dissolves  the  food  until  it  is  of  an  uniform  soft 
consistency.  In  this  state  the  food  is  called  "chyme,"  and  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  a  tube  called  the  "duodenuuL"  Here  the  chyme  begins  to  separate  into  two 
portions ;  one,  an  indigestible  and  useless  mass,  and  the  other,  a  creamy  kind  of  liquid, 
called  "  chyle."  The  former  of  these  substances  is  propelled  through  the  long  and 
variously-formed  tube,  called  the  intestinal  canal,  and  rejected  at  its  outlet ;  while 
the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  numerous  vessels  that  accompany  the  intestines,  and  is  finally 
thrown  into  one  of  the  large  veins  close  by  the  heart,  and  there  mixes  with  the  blood. 

There  is  another  curious  system  called  the  "lymphatic,"  on  account  of  the  limpid 
appearance  of  the  liquid  which  is  conveyed  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.  These  are 
anal(^u6  to  the  lacteals,  but  instead  of  belonging  to  the  intestines,  they  are  spread  over 
the  whole  frame,  being  thickly  arranged  just  imder  the  skin.  They  are  curiously 
shaped,  being  studded  with  small  knotty  masses,  and  fitted  with  valves  which  keep 
the  contained  liquid  in  its  proper  course.  Both  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  pour 
their  contents  into  one  large  trunk,  called  from  its  position  the  thoracic  duct  This 
vessel  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  when  distended,  is  in  its  widest  part  as 
large  as  a  common  lead  pencil. 

All  these  wonderful  forms  and  organs  would,  however,  be  but  senseless  masses  of 
matter,  differing  from  each  other  by  the  arrangement  of  tlieir  component  parts,  but 
otherwise  dead  and  useless.  It  needs  that  the  being  which  is  enshrined  in  this  bodily 
form  (whether  it  be  man  or  beast)  should  be  able  to  move  the  frame  at  will,  and  to 
receive  sensations  from  the  outer  world. 

More  than  this.  As  all  vertebrated  animals  are  forced  at  short  intervals  to  yield 
their  wearied  bodies  to  repose,  and  to  sink  their  exhausted  minds  in  the  temporary 
oblivion  of  sleep,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  provision  for  carrying  on  the  vital 
functions  without  the  active  co-operation  of  the  mind.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  first 
slumber  of  every  being  would  become  its  death-sleep,  and  all  the  higher  classes  of 
animals  would  be  extirpated  in  a  few  days.  The  mind  would  be  always  on  the 
stretch  to  keep  the  heart  to  its  constant  and  necessary  work ;  to  watch  the  play  of  the 
lungs  in  regenerating  the  blood;  to  aid  the  stomach  in  digesting  the  food,  and  the 
intestinal  canal  in  sifting  its  contents ;  together  with  many  other  duties  of  a  character 
quite  as  important. 

Supposing  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  possible,  and  to  be  put  in  practice  for  one 
single  hour,  how  terrible  would  be  the  result  to  humanity  !  We  should  at  once 
degenerate  into  a  mass  of  separate,  selfish  individuals,  each  thinking  only  of  himself, 
and  forced  to  give  the  whole  of  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  one  object  of  keeping 
the  animal  frame  in  motion.  Society  would  vanish,  arts  cease  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  whole  occupation  of  man  would  be  confined  to  living  an  isolated  and 
almost  v^etable  life. 

This  being  the  case  with  man,  the  results  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  would  be  still  more  terrible.  For  their  intellect  is  infinitely  below  that  of 
the  dullest  of  the  human  race,  and  they  would  not  even  possess  the  knowledge  that 
any  active  exertion  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  their  lives.  And  for  all  living  beings 
the  wandering  of  the  mind  but  for  a  few  seconds  would  cause  instantaneous  death. 

All  these  difficulties  are  removed,  and  the  animal  kingdom  preserved  and  vivified, 
by  means  of  certain  vital  organs,  known  by  the  name  of  nerves. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  mind  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  muscles  and  the  various 
organs  of  the  material  body,  but  requires  a  third  and  intermediate  substance,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  convey  its  mandates  and  to  receive  information  The  necessarily 
multitudinous  channels  through  which  this  substance  is  conveyed  are  called  "  noives," 
and  are  of  a  consistency  more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  portions  of  the  animal 
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frame.  There  is  a  rather  stiiking  and  close  analogy  between  the  mode  in  which  the 
three  systems  of  mind,  nerve,  and  nmscle  act  together,  and  the  working  of  a  steam- 
engine.  In  the  engine  we  may  take  the  fire  as  the  analogue  of  the  mind  ;  the  water,  of 
the  nervous  substance — the  water-tubes  representing  the  nerves  ;  and  the  iron  and  brass 
machine  as  the  representative  of  the  bone  and  muscle.  Thus  we  may  make  as  large 
a  fire  as  we  like,  heap  on  coals,  and  urge  a  fierce  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace, 
until  the  grate  is  filled  \sith  a  nitiss  of  glov-ing  white-hot  matter.  But  the  fire  cannot 
act  on  the  wheels  without  the  intennediate  substance,  the  water,  This  medium  being 
supplied,  the  fire  acts  on  the  water,  and  the  water  on  the  metallic  bars  and  whe 
so  that  tlie  three  become  one  harmonious  whole. 

Towards  the  great  ner\'e  mass,  called  by  the  name  uf 
"  brain,"  tend   the  nerve-cords   that  supply  the  body  withj 
vital  enei^.     It  seems  to  be  the  nerve-heart,  so  to  speakJ 
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From  the  brain,  a  cord  of  neiTous  matter,  called  the  "spinal 
cord,"  mus  along  the  back,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
vertebi-je,  continually  givTing  off  branches  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  fulfil.  These 
branches  ramify  into  smaller  twigs,  subdividing  until  they 
become  so  small  that  they  almost  even  bafHe  the  microscope, 
A  familiar  pn^of  may  be  given  of  the  wonderfidly  minute 
subdivision  of  the  nerves,  by  trying  to  probe  tlie  skin  with  the  point  of  a  fine  need^j 
and  to  discover  any  spot  so  small  thuit  the  needle-point  does  not  meet  with  a  nerve. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  peculiarly  deUcate  sensibility 
of  the  finger  tips  is  shown  hy  the  accompanying 
engraving,  which  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  the 
neiTe-loops  are  distributed.  The  object  is  greatly 
magnified,  the  two  ridges  being  the  enlai^ed 
representations  of  the  nimute  raised  lines  whicUj 
appear  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs. 

That  the  nerv^es  all  find  their  way  to  the  brain' 
and  issue  from  thence,  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  injured 
all  sensation  ceases  in  the  pai-ts  of  the  body  that 
lie  below  the  injury.  And  it  is  possible  to  deprive  any  limb  of  sensation  by  dividing 
the  chief  nerve  that  supplies  that  member  with  nerve-fibres. 

»  Tliere  seem  to  be  two  sets  of  nerves  for  the  two  purposes  of  conveying  motive 
power  to  the  body  and  of  bringing  to  the  nervous  centres  the  sensations  of  pain  or 
pleasure  felt  by  any  part  of  the  body.  These  aro  appropriately  known  as  nerves  of 
motion  and  nerves  of  sensation. 

Connected  with  these  nerves  is  a  second  system  of  a  very  curious  nature,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "sympathetic  nerve>"  The  greater  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  human  frame  "  communicates  with  the  other  nerves  unmediately  at  their 
exit  from  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal  It  is  called  the  ganglionic  nerve,  from 
being  constituted  of  a  number  of  ganglia,  and  from  the  constant  disposition  which  it 
evinces  in  its  distribution  to  communicate  and  form  small  knots  or  ganglia."*  It  is 
wonderfully  interwoven  with  the  \ital  organs,  and  from  this  disposition  it  is  sometimes 
termed  the  "organic  nerve."  Its  functions  are  closely  connected  witii  the  phenomena 
of  organic  Ufe,  and  it  seems  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  emotional  disturhances.  There 
are  several  aggregations  of  the  ganglia  in  various  portions  of  the  Ixjdy ;  the  largest, 
wliich  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  solar  plexus,"  is  placed  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  or  "epigastrium,"  Its  importance  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  extreme  ' 
agony  that  is  caused  by  the  slightest  blow  near  the  region  of  that  group  of  ganglia, 
A  concussion  that  would  hardly  be  felt  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  will,  if 
it  takes  place  on  tlie  epigastrium,  at  on^e  cause  tlie  injured  person  to  faJ.l  as  if  shot^ 
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firing  on  collapse,  deprive  him  of  breath  for  some  time,  and  leave  him  gasping  and 
qieechless  on  the  groimd  ;  while  a  tolerably  severe  blow  in  that  region  causes 
instantaneons  deatk 

Anxiety  seems  to  fix  its  gnawing  teeth  chiefly  in  the  solar  plexus,  causing  indigestion 
and  many  other  similar  maladies,  and  deranging  the  system  so  thoroughly  that  even 
after  the  exciting  cause  is  removed  the  efifects  are  painfully  evident  for  many  a  sad 
year. 

By  means  of  this  complicated  system  of  nerves  the  entire  body,  with  its  vital 
oigana,  is  permeated  in  every  part  by  the  animating  power  that  gives  vitality  and 
energy  to  the  frame  so  long  as  the  spirit  abides  therein. 

This  is  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  knowing 
no  rest,  and  never  ceasing  from  its  labours  until  the  time  comes  when  the  spirit  finally 
wiUidrawa  from  the  material  temple  in  which  it  has  been  enshrined.  It  is  the  very 
diadel  of  £he  nerve  forces,  and  is  the  last  stronghold  that  yields  to  the  conquering 
powers  of  death  and  decay. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  each  animal  is  a  complex  of  many  animals,  interwoven  with 
each  other,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  In  the  human ,  body  there  is,  for  example, 
the  nerve-man,  which  has  just  been  described  ;  there  is  a  blood-man,  which,  if  separated 
from  the  other  part  of  the  body,  is  found  to  present  a  human  form,  perfect  in  proportions, 
and  composed  of  large  trunk-vessels,  dividing  into  smaller  branches,  until  they  terminate 
in  their  capillaries.  A  rough  preparation  of  the  blood-being  may  be  made  by  filling 
the  vessels  with  wax,  and  dissolving  away  the  remaining  substances,  thus  leaving  a  waxen 
model  of  the  arteries  and  veins  with  their  larger  capillaries. 

Again,  there  is  the  fibrous  and  muscular  man,  composed  of  forms  more  massive  and 
solid  than  those  which  we  have  already  examined. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  bone-man,  which  is  the  least  developed  of  the  human  images, 
and  whici,  when  stripped  of  the  softer  coverings,  stands  dense,  dry,  and  lifeless  ; — the  grim 
scaffolding  of  the  human  edifice.  Although  the  bones  are  not  in  themselves  very  pleasing 
objects,  yet  their  mode  of  arrangement,  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  whose 
fnune  they  support,  and  the  beautiful  mechanism 
of  their  construction,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope, 
give  a  spirit  and  a  life,  even  to  the  study  of  dry 
bones. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the 
appearance  of  a  transverse  section  of  human  bone, 
as  seen  under  a  tolerably  powerful  microscope. 

The  larger  hollows  are  caused  by  the  minute 
blood-vessel  which  penetrate  the  bone  throughout 
its  substance,  and  serve  to  deposit  new  particles, 
and  to  remove  those  whose  work  is  over.  They  are, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  lungs  of  the  bones,  through  which 
the   osseous  system  is  regenerated  in  a  manner  ««:no»  of  hckak  bo»«. 

analogous  to  the  respiration  which  regenerates  the 

blood.  In  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  volume  of  blood  to  these  various  vessels,  several 
tronk  vessels  enter  the  bones  at  different  parts  of  their  form,  and  ramify  out  into 
innumerable  branchlets,  which  again  separate  into  the  hair-like  vessels  that  pass  through 
the  above-mentioned  canals.  These  are  termed,  from  their  discoverer,  C.  Havers,  the 
Haversian  canals,  and  their  shape  and  comparative  size  are  most  important  in  deter- 
mining the  class  of  beings  which  furnished  the  portion  of  bone  under  examination. 

In  the  human  bone  these  canals  run  so  uniformly,  that  their  cut  diameters  always 
afford  a  roundish  outline.  But  in  the  bird-bone,  the  Haversian  canals  frequently  turn 
off  abruptly  from  their  course,  and  running  for  a  short  distance  at  right  angles,  again 
dip  and  resume  their  former  direction. 

The  reptiles  possess  very  few  Haversian  canals,  which,  when  they  exist,  are  extremely 
large,  and  devoid  of  that  beautiful  regularity  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  mammalia, 
and  to  a  d^ree  in  the  birds. 
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The  fish-bone  is  often  totally  destitute  of  these  canals,  while,  in  other  cases,  the  bone 
is  thickly  pierced  with  them,  and  exhibits  also  a  number  of  minute  tubes,  white  and 
delicate,  as  if  made  of  ivory. 

Eetuming  to  the  human  bone,  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
number  of  concentric  bony  rings,  varying  much  in  number  and  shape,  on  which  are 
placed  sundry  little  black  objects  that  somewhat  resemble  ants  or  similar  insects.  These 
latter  objects  are  known  by  the  name  of  bone-cells ;  and  the  little  dark  lines  that  raditie 
from  them  are  the  indications  of  very  minute  tubes,  the  number  and  comparative 
dimensions  of  which  are  extremely  various  in  different  animals. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  how  easily  the  observer  can,  in  a  minute  fragment  of  bone, 
though  hardly  larger  than  a  midge's  wing,  read  the  class  of  animal  of  whose  framework 
it  once  formed  a  part,  as  decisively  as  if  the  former  owner  were  present  to  claim  his 
property ;  for  each  particle  of  every  animal  is  imbued  with  the  nature  of  the  whole 
being.  The  life-character  is  enshrined  in  and  written  upon  every  sanguine  disc  that  lolla 
through  the  veins ;  is  manifested  in  every  fibre  and  nervelet  that  gives  energy  and  force 
to  the  breathing  and  active  body ;  and  is  stereotyped  upon  each  bony  atom  that  fonns 
part  of  its  skeleton  framework. 

Whoever  reads  these  hieroglyphs  rightly  is  truly  a  poet  and  a  prophet ;  for  to  him  the 
"valley  of  dry  bones"  becomes  a  vision  of  death  passed  away,  and  a  prevision  of  a 
resurrection  and  a  life  to  coma  As  he  gazes  upon  the  vast  multitude  of  dead,  sapless 
memorials  of  beings  long  since  perished,  "  there  is  a  shaking,  and  the  bones  come  together** 
once  again ;  their  fleshly  clothing  is  restored  to  them ;  the  vital  fluid  courses  tiirongh 
their  bodies ;  the  spirit  of  life  is  breathed  into  them ;  "  and  they  live,  and  stand  upon  their 
feet"  Ages  upon  ages  roll  back  their  tides,  and  once  more  the  vast  reptile  epoch  leigns 
on  earth.  The  huge  saurians  shake  the  ground  with  their  heavy  tread,  wallow  in  the  slimy 
ooze,  or  glide  sinuous  through  the  waters ;  while  winged  reptiles  flap  their  course  through 
the  miasmatic  vapours  that  hang  dank  and  heavy  over  the  marshy  world.  As  with 
them,  so  with  us, — an  inevitable  progression  towards  higher  stages  of  existence,  the 
effete  and  undeveloped  beings  passing  away  to  make  room  for  new,  and  loftier,  and  more 
perfect  creations.  What  is  the  volume  that  has  thus  recorded  the  chronicles  of  an  age  so 
long  past,  and  prophecies  of  as  far  distant  a  future  ?  Simply  a  little  fragment  of 
mouldering  bone,  tossed  aside  contemptuously  by  the  careless  labourer  as  miners' 
"  rubbiak" 

Not  only  is  the  past  history  of  each  being  written  in  every  particle  of  which  its 
material  frame  is  constructed,  but  the  past  records  of  the  universe  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  a  prediction  of  its  future.  God  can  make  no  one  thing  that  is  not  universal  in  its 
teachings,  if  we  would  only  be  so  taught ;  if  not,  the  fault  is  with  the  pupils,  not  with  the 
Teacher.  He  writes  his  ever-living  words  in  all  the  works  of  his  hand  ;  He  spreads  this 
ample  book  before  us,  always  ready  to  teach,  if  we  will  only  learn.  We  walk  in  the 
midst  of  miracles  with  closed  eyes  and  stopped  ears,  dazzled  and  bewildered  with  the 
Light,  fearful  and  distrustful  of  the  Word  ! 

It  is  not  enough  to  accumulate  facts  as  misers  gather  coins,  and  then  to  put  them 
away  on  our  bookshelves,  guarded  by  the  bars  and  bolts  of  technical  phraseology.  As 
coins,  the  facts  must  be  circulated,  and  given  to  the  public  for  their  use.  It  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  generality  of  readers  recoil  from  works  on  the  natural  sciences,  and 
look  upon  them  as  mere  collections  of  tedious  names,  irksome  to  read,  unmanageable  of 
utterance,  and  impossible  to  remember.  Our  scientific  libraries  are  filled  with  facts,  dead, 
hard,  dry,  and  material  as  the  fossil  bones  that  fill  the  sealed  and  cavenied  libraries  of  tijc 
past.  But  true  science  vnH  breathe  life  into  that  dead  mass,  and  fill  the  study  of  zoolo;,^ 
with  poetry  and  spirit 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  species,  such  as  the  marmosets  and  the  lemurs,  the 
Quadnimana  are  not  very  pleasing  animals  in  aspect  or  habits  ;  while  the  larger  apes  aii4 
baboons  are  positively  disgusting.     The  air  of  grotesque  humanity  that  characterises  them^ 
is  horribly  suggestive  of  human  idiocy ;  and  we  approach  an  imprisoned  baboon  with 
much  the  same  feeling  of  repugnance  that  would  be  excited  by  a  debased  and  brutal 
maniac.     This  aversion  seems  to  be  caused  not  so  much  by  the  resomlilance  that  the  ape_ 
bears  to  man,  as  by  the  horror  lest  man  should  degenerate  until  he  resembled  the  af 
It  is  true  that  the  naturalist  Icams  to  see  wonder  or  beauty  in  all  things  of  nature,  and 
therefore  looks  with  lively  interest  on  such  animals  as  the  shark,  the  toad,  the  viper,  the 
vulture,  the  hyaena,  or  the  ape.     But  still,  these  creatures  are  less  pleasing  in  his  sighl 
than  many  others  wliich  may  be  not  so  iiighly  developed ;  and  in  truth  there  are  fen 
who,  if  the  choice  lay  between  the  two  fates,  would  not  prefer  to  suffer  from  the  fang 
and  claws  of  the  lion,  than  from  the  teeth  and  hands  of  the  ajje. 

Although  these  animals  are  cajiable  of  assuming  a  partially  erect  position,  yet  the 
habitual  attitude  is  on  all  fours,  like  the  generality  of  the  mammalia.    Even  the  mc 
accomplished  ape  is  but  a  bad  wallcer  when  he  discards  the  use  of  his  two  upper  liml 
and  trusts  for  support  and  progression  to  the  hinder  legs  only.     Tliere  are  many  dog 
which  can  walk,  after  the  biped  manner,  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  more  assured  demeanour 
than  the  apes,  although  they  do  not  so  closely  resemble  the  human  figure. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  small  monkeys  that  are  led  about  the  streets  in  company 
with  a  barrel-organ,  or  seated,  in  equestrian  fashion,  upon  a  l»par  or  dog.     These  poor 
little  creatures  have  been  trained  to  stand  upon  their  Iiind  feet,  and  to  shufile  along  at 
slow  and  awkward  pace*     But  if  they  are  startled,  and  so  forget  for  a  moment  the 
acquired   art,   or  if  they  \vish  to  huiTy  their  pace,  they  diop  dowTi  on  all  fours,  ar 
scamper  off  with  an  air  of  easy  comfoit  that  contrasts  forcibly  with  their  former  con 
strained  and  vacillating  hobble.     The  dilficulty  seems  to  increase  almost  proportionatelj 
with  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the  largest  apes,  such  as  the  oraug-outau,  are  forced 
balance  themselves  with  outstretched  arms. 

However  carefully  a  monkey  may  be  educated,  yet  it  never  can  assume  an  attitude  tiidy 
erect,  like  that  of  man.  The  construction  of  its  whole  frame  is  such,  that  its  knees  are 
always  bent  more  or  less,  so  that  a  firm  and  steady  step  is  rendered  impossible.  When  in 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  among  their  native  haunts,  none  of  the  monkey  tribes  seem  to 
use  their  hind  legs  exclusively  for  walking,  although  they  often  raise  themselves  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  bears,  and  other  animals,  when  they  wish  to  take  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  suiTouuding  localities.  ^H 

On  account  of  the  structure  of  the  limbs,  the  term  "  hand  "  is  given  to  their  extrem|i^| 
ties  ;  but  hardly  with  perfect  fitness.     It  must  l>e  Ixirne  in  mind  that  the  thumb  is  not     ' 
invariably  found   on   the  fore   extremities  of  these  animals.     In  several  genera  of  the^ 
monkep,   the  fore-paws  are  destitute  of  effective  thumbs,  and  the  hand-like  giasp 
limited  to  the  hinder  feet     The  so-called  hands  of  the  monkey  tribes  wUl  not  bear  cor 
parison  with  those  of  man.     Although  the  thumb  possi^'sses  great  freedom  of  motion,  and 
in  many  species  can  be  opposed  to  the  fingers  in  a  manner  resembling  the  hand  of  ma 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  power  in  the  monkey  hand  ;  none  of  that  characteristic  ccntou 
which  speaks  of  the  glorious  human  soul  so  stnmgly,  that  an  artist  can  sketch  a  singl 
hand,  and  in  that  one  member  exhibit  the  individuality  of  its  owner !     The  monkey*! 
"hand"  is  a  paw — a  thieving,  crafty,  slinlcing  paw,  and  not  a  true  hand.     So  is  his  foot 
but  a  paw,  and  not  a  true  foot,  formed  for  grasping  and  not  for  walking.     Man  seems  to 
be  the  only  earthly  being  that  possesses  true  feet  and  hands.     Some  animals  patter  along 
upon    their  paws,   some   trot   and   gallop   upon   hoofs,   others   propel   themselves  with 
paddles ;  but  Man  alone  can  walk.     Alan  is  never  so  much  Man  as  when  erect,  whether 
standing  or  walking.     It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  man  walks  M'ith  God 

In  order  to  bring  this  point  more  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  the  skeleton  of 
a  man  is  conti'asted  with  that  of  the  gorilla,  the  most  highly  organized  of  all  the  ape 
The  heavy,  ill-balanced  form  of  the  ape ;  its  head  sunk  upon  its  shoulders  ;  its  loi 
uncouth  arms,  with  those  enormous  paws  at  their  extremities ;   its  short,  bowed,  ar 
tottering  legs,  unable  to  support  the  huge  body  without  the  help  of  ih^  arms;  the  massi\ 
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9  and  protruding  facft,  put  the  creature  at  an  inappreciable  distance  trom 
huniauity.  even  though  it  is  represented  in  an  attitude  as  similar  to  that  of  the  humitn 
being  as  the  organization  of  the  bones  will  permit.  Any  one  who  could  fancy  himself  to 
be  descended,  however  remotely,  from  such  a  being,  is  welcome  to  his  ancestry. 

Contrast  with  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla,  that  of  man.  Light  in  structui-e,  and 
perfectly  balanced  on  the  small  and  delicate  feet ;  the  slender  arms,  with  their  characteristic 
hands ;  the  smooth  and  rounded  skull ;  the  small  jaw-bones  and  regular  teeth,  all  show 
themselves  as  the  framework  of  a  being  whose  strength  is  to  lie  in  Ms  intellect,  and  not 
in  the  mere  brute  power  of  bone  and  muscle.  ITiere  seems  to  be  a  strange  eloquence  in 
form,  which  speak «;  at  once  to  the  heai't  in  language  that  can  only  be  felt,  and  is  beyond 
the  power  of  analysis  to  resolve.  Thus,  the  contrasted  shapes  of  these  tw'O  frames  speak 
more  forcibly  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  two  beings  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  than  could  be  expressed  in  many  pages  of  careful  description.  Strength  for  strength, 
the  ape  is  many  times  the  man's  superior,  and  could  rend  him  to  pieces  in  single  combat 
But  that  slender  human  frame  can  be  so  intellectually  strengthened,  that  a  single  man 
could  destroy  a  troop  of  apes,  if  he  so  desired,  and  ^v'ithout  offering  them  the  possibility 
of  resistance.  ' 

One  great  cause  of  the  awkward  bipedal  walk  of  the  monkey  tribes,  is  the  position  of 
the  orifice  in  the  skull,  through  which  the  spinal  cord  enters  the  brain.  In  the  human 
skrill  this  orifice  is  so  placed  that  the  head  is  nearly  equally  balanced,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  skull  projects  behind  it ;  but  in  the  lower  animals,  this  orifice — called  the 
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"  occipital  foramen  " — is  set  so  far  back,  tlmt  the  whole  weight  of  the  brain  and  akull  is 
thrown  forwards,  and  so  overbalances  the  body. 

Another  cause  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  hind  limbs.  Tliese  members  are  intended 
for  progression  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  so  formed  that,  wlien  tlie  animal  nse« 
them  for  terrestrial  locomotion^  it  is  forced  to  tread,  not  upon  their  soles,  but  upon  their 
sides.  The  muscular  calves,  which  brace  the  foot  and  limb,  are  wanting  in  the  Quadru- 
manouB  animals ;  and  even  when  they  are  standing  as  uprightly  as  possible,  the  knees  are 
always  partially  bent  The  monkeys,  then,  are  just  quadrupeds,  although  their  paws  are 
more  pafectly  developed  than  those  of  the  generality  of  animals. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  our  examples  of  the  Quadrumanous  animals. 


SIMtAD^,  OR  APES. 

The  Apes  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  other  Quadnimana  by  the  abflenoe  of  I 
cheek-pouches  which  are  so  usefully  employed  as  temporaiy  larders  by  those  Bonke> 
which  possess  them ;  by  the  total  want  of  tails,  and  of  those  callosities  on  the  hindci 
quarters  which  are  so  conspicuously  characteristic  of  the  baboons.     Besides  these  ex-^ 
temal  differences  there  are  several  distinctions  to  be  found  in  the  interior  anatomy 
both  of  the  bones  and  the  vital  organs. 

The  first  in  order,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  Apes,  is  the  enormous  ape  from  Western 
Africa,  the  Gorilla,  the  skeleton  of  which  has  abeady  been  given.  This  animal  is  com- 
paratively new  to  modern  zoologists,  and  very  little  is  at  present  known  of  its  habita. 
The  first  modem  writer  who  brought  the  Gorilla  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  seeniaj 
to  be  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  well-known  African  traveller ;  for  it  is  e\adeutly  of  the  Gorilla  that 
he  speaks  under  the  name  of  Ingheena.  The  natives  of  the  Gaboon  and  its  vicinity  use 
the  name  Gina,  when  mentioning  the  Gorilla.  The  many  tales,  too,  that  are  told  of  the 
habits,  the  gigantic  strength,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  Ingheena,  are  precisely 
those  which  are  attributed  to  the  Gorilla. 

Of  the  Ingheena,  Mrs.  Lee  (formerly  Mra  Bowdich)  speaks  as  follows : — "  It  is  in 
equatorial  Africa  that  the  most  powerfid  of  all  the  Quadruinana  live,  liar  exceeding  the 
orang-outan,  and  even  the  p<jngo  of  Borneo. 

"  Mr.  Bowdich  and  myself  were  the  first  to  revive  and  confirm  a  long-furgotten  and 
vague  report  of  the  existence  of  such  a  creature,  and  many  thought  that,  as  we  ourselves 
bad  not  seen  it,  we  had  been  deceived  by  the  natives.  They  assured  us  that  these  huge 
creatures  walk  constantly  on  their  hind  feet,  and  never  yet  were  taken  alive ;  that  they 
watch  the  actions  of  men,  and  imitate  them  as  nearly  as  possible.  Like  the  ivory 
hunters,  they  pick  up  the  fallen  tusks  of  elephants,  but  not  knowing  where  to  depasit  i 
them,  they  carry  their  burdens  about  until  they  themselves  diop,  and  even  die  from 
fatigue ;  that  they  built  huts  nearly  in  the  shape  of  those  of  men,  but  live  on  the  out- 
side ;  and  that  when  one  of  their  children  dies,  the  mother  carries  it  in  her  arms  until 
it  falls  to  pieces ;  that  one  blow  of  their  paw  will  kill  a  man,  and  that  nothing  can 
exceed  their  ferocity." 

Its  existence  was  evidently  known  to  some  adventurous  voyagers  more  than  two' 
thousand  years  ago,  and  a  record  has  been  preserved  of  these  travels. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  350  B.C.,  the  Carthaginians,  then  a  most  powerful  and 
flourishing  nation,  organized  a  naval  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  coasts 
and  of  founding  colonies.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  sixty  large 
vessels  containing  nearly  Unity  thousand  men  and  women,  together  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  was  entrusted  to  Hanno,  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  voyage  in  a  small 
work  that  is  well  known  by  the  title  of  the  *'  Periplus,"  or  the  Circumnavigation  of  Hanno. 
In  the  course  of  tliis  voyage  he  founded  seven  colonics,  and  after  advancing  as  fai  as  the 
modem  Sierra  Leone,  was  forced  to  return  for  want  of  pro\asions. 

The  whole  treatise  is  one  of  great  interest,  especially  in  the  present  day,  when  travels 
of  discovery  in  Africa  have  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  energj'.  The  passage,  however, 
which  bears  on  the  present  question  ia  briefly  as  follows.     After  narrating  the  meeting 
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ith  these  creatures  on  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  proceeds  to  say  : — "  Theie 
were  nmny  more  females  than  males,  all  equally  covered  with  hair  on  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  interpreters  called  them  Gorfllas.  On  pursuing  them  we  could  not  succeed 
in  taking  a  single  male ;  they  all  escaped  with  astonishing  swiftness,  and  threw  stones 
A  us ;  but  we  took  three  fenialt^s,  who  defended  themselves  with  so  much  \^olence  that 
.re  were  obliged  to  kLU  them,  but  we  brought  their  skins  stufied  with  straw  to  Carthage.'* 
it  is  evident  that  Hanno  (or  Annon,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  given)  considered  theeo 
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I  to  be  the  veritable  savage  human  inhabitants  of  the  island  ;  perhaps  rather  more 
and  powerful  than  ordinary,  and  rather  less  given   to   clothing ;   which    latter 
deficiency,  however,  wa.s  supplied  by  the  natural  covering  of  hair. 

Imperfect  as  is  Ids  description,  yet  it  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  proves  the  existence 
of  extraordinarily  huge  apes  hitherto  unknown  even  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  stuffed  skins 
V>eing  visible  ieMs. 

For  two  thousand  years  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Gorilla  except  certain  floatmg 
rumours  of  satyr-haunted  woods,  and  of  wild  men  who  used  to  make  their  appearance  at 
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distant  intervals  and  then  to  disappear ;  "  of  which  kind,"  it  is  said,  "  there  are  stilt 
iQ  Ethiopia."  But  by  degrees  the  tnitlifnlnt'ss  of  the  iian-ative  was  made  clear; 
detached  bones  w'erc  discovered  and  sent  to  Euroy>e,  and  at  last  the  complete  animal 
made  its  appearance.  Indeed,  we  are  much  ijidcbted  to  tliis  straightforward  and  simple- 
minded  sailor,  for  his  unadorned  narrative,  which  forms  such  a  favourable  contrast  to  tl 
travellers  tales  of  later  voyagers,  who  on  some  small  substratum  of  tnith  mised  sue 
enormous  fictions  as  tije  monopods,  the  pigmies  and  cranes,  the  acephali,  and  otheri 
prodigies.  For  a  vivid  description,  and  gi-aphic  though  nido  figures  of  these  and  manj 
other  monsters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Nuremberg  Chronicle." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  this  animal  that  the  following  historj'  is  narrated  :— 

"A  certain  ape  after  a  shipwreck,  swimming  to  loud,  was  seen  by  a  coimtryraan,  and 
tliinklDg  him  to  be  a  man  in  the  water,  gave  him  his  hand  to  save  lam,  yet  in  the  meaii4 
time  asked  him  what  couutiyman  he  was,  who  answered  he  was  an  Athmiam     *  Well,^ 
said  the  man,  'dost  tliou  know  Firteusf  (which  is  a  port  in  Athens). 

"  'Veiy  well,'  said  the  ape,  'and  his  wife,  friends,  and  children;'  whereat  the  man 
being  moved,  did  what  he  could  to  drown  him." 

At  present  we  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  v.4tli  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by 
the  Gorilla  in  a  wild  8tat«,  or  even  with  its  food.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
animals  is  only  to  be  gained  by  a  long  residence  in  their  vicinity,  and  by  careful 
watching.  Witli  some  creatures  this  is  an  easy  task,  but  there  are  some  which  are 
80  war}',  so  active,  and  so  fierce,  that  a  close  inspection  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
Among  the  woi-st  of  such  objects  is  the  Gorilla.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  thickest  jungles  of  the  Gaboon,  far  fix)m  man  and  his  habitations.  Then,  it  is  war>', 
as  are  all  the  apes,  and  is  said  to  be  so  ferocious,  that  if  it  sees  a  man,  it  immediately , 
attacks  him,  so  that  there  would  be  little  time  for  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  creature's 
domestic  habits,  and  scai'cely  any  likelihood  of  siUTiving  to  tell  the  result  of  the 
iuvestigation. 

To  judge  by  the  structure  of  tlie  skeleton,  and   of  tlie  entire  fonru  the  strength 
an  adult  mule  must  be  prodigious.    The  teeth  are  hea\y  and  powerful,  and  the  great  J 
canines  or  tuska  are  consideral)ly  more  than  an  inch  in  their  projection  from  llie  jaw/ 
The  jaw-bone,  too,  is  enormously  developed,  and  the  strength  of  the  muscles  that  movfl 
it,  is  indicated   by  the  deep  bony  ridges  that  run  over  the  top  of  the  skull,  and  inl 
different  parts  of  the  heatL     As  is  usual  among  such  animals,  the  tiisks  of  the  mal^ 
Gorilla  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  tlie  female  ape. 

Although  the  Imdy  is  conipamtively  small,  as  are  the  hinder  legs,  yet  tlie  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  length  of  ann  are  singidarly  great  ;  while  an  ordinaiy  human  hand  placed! 
on  that  of   the  ape,  dwindles  down   to  insignificance  before   the  Imge  muscular  paw.i 
Tho  thumb  of  the  hinder  paws  is  enormously  large,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving. 

There  is  a  treacherous  and  cruel  aspect  about  this  hind  foot,  with  its  enormous 
thumb;  and  if  all  tales  be  true,  the  foot  l)elies  not  its  character.  TIic  natives  of  the 
Gaboon  countiy  hold  the  Gorilla  in  great  dread,  fearing  it  even  more  than  the  lion  itselfij 
on  accoiint  of  its  furtively  murdereus  disposition. 

Concealed  among  the  thick  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  the  Gorilhi,  itself  unseen,' 
watches  the  apprciuch  of  the  uasuspecting  negro.     Shoidd  he  pass  under  the  tree.  Moe 
betide   him  ;    for  the  Gorilla  lets  down   its  terrible  hind  foot,  grasps  its  victim  round 
the  throat,  lifts  him  from  the  earth,  and  finally  drops  him  on  the  giT»und,  dead. 

Sheer  malignity'  must  prompt  the  animal  to  such  u  deed,  for  it  cares  not  to  eati 
the  dead  mans  flesh  ;  but  finds  a  fiendish  gratification  in  the  mere  act  of  killing.  It  is  aj 
kind  of  sporting ;  though  the  game  is  of  a  better  qualitj^  than  that  which  is  usuallyl 
chased  over  the  fields,  shot  in  the  ail',  or  hooked  out  of  the  water;  not  to  be  eaten,  but' 
for  the  sport. 

Such  a  deed  as  the  capture  of  an  adult  Gorilla  has  never  been  attempted,  and  much 
less  achieved,  by  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  land.    There  are  many  reasons  fo 
this  circumstance. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  the  negroes  seeing  that  the  Gorilla  is  possessed  of  strength,  ferocity, 
and  pitile,sa  cruelty,  conceive  that  the  animal  must  be  inspirited  by  the  soul  of  one 
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of  their  kings;  for  in  the  lower  stages  of  man's  progress  he  does  honour  to  physical  force 
alone,  and  values  his  ruler  in  proportion  to  his  power,  brutality,  and  heaitlessness.  It 
is  the  best  boast  of  a  savage  chie^  no  matter  of  what  nation  and  of  what  country,  that 
he  has  "  no  heart"  The  savage  crouches  in  terror  before  the  imaged  incarnation  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  adores,  for  he  can  only  worship  the  object  of  his  fears.  His 
belief  is  truly  that  of  the  demons — "  he  believes  and  trembles."  Eeverence  for  the  inborn 
royalty  of  the  Gorilla  does  not  save  the  animal  from  the  fate  of  being  eaten  whenever 
it  falls  a  victim  to  the  weapons  of  its  negro  assailants.  Perhaps  the  very  feeling 
of  reverence  may  incite  to  the  act,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  filial  piety  of  the 
Scythians,  which  was  best  shown  by  killing  their  aged  parents  and  dutifully  eating 
them. 

But  putting  aside  the  terrors  of  diabolism,  which  are  engrained  in  the  native  African 
mind,  the  task  of  capturing  a  living  and  full-grown  GoriUa  is  well  calculated  to  appal 
the  heart  of  any  man.  ^e  strength,  the  activity,  and  the  cunning  and  sanguinary 
malevolence  of  the  animal  are  so  great,  that  the  uncivilized  Africans  may  well  be 
excused  for  their  dread  of  its  powers. 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  although  the  Africans  have  failed,  Europeans  should 
not  succeed.  The  native  Africans  have  not  dared  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
elephanl^  although  Europeans  have  succeeded  in  that  endeavour,  and  have  subdued 
the  terrible  foe,  converting  it  into  a  docile  servant,  and  even  making  it  an  attached  and 
intelligent  friend. 

Once  or  twice,  the  young  GoriUas  have  been  captured,  in  spite  of  the  furious  resistance 
which  is  made  by  their  nude  friends  ;  but  from  some  reason  they  have  always  died  in  a 
yeiy  short  time. 

Cunning  as  is  the  GoriUa,  and  ingenious  in  some  things  to  a  strildng  degree,  its 
intelligence  is  but  limited,  and  the  animal  exhibits  such  unexpected  instances  of 
fsbaity,  that  it  well  shows  the  distinction  between  cunning  and  wisdom,  and  proves 
itself  to  be  but  an  animal,  and  nothing  more. 

If  it  finds  the  remnant  of  a  fire  which  has  been  relinquished  by  the  persons  who 
kindled  it,  the  Gorilla  is  greatly  charmed  with  the  novel  sensation  produced  by  artificial 
warmth,  and  sits  by  the  bright  wonder  with  much  satisfaction.  As  the  fire  fails,  and  the 
glowing  brands  sink  into  white  ashes,  the  animal  draws  closer  to  the  expiring  embers, 
and  does  not  leave  them  until  all  heat  has  left  the  spot  But  it  never  thinks  of  keeping 
up  the  fire  by  placing  fresh  fuel  upon  it,  and  does  not  even  learn  to  imitate  that  action, 
which  it  may  often  have  seen  performed  by  the  hunters  who  kindled  the  fire,  and 
kept  it  well  supplied  with  fuel  during  the  night  It  is  most  providential  that  the  beast  L 
devoid  of  this  faculty,  for,  with  the  usual  perseverance  of  the  monkey  race  in  such  cases, 
it  would  probably  continue  to  heap  fuel  until  the  forest  itself  was  ablaze. 

It  is  said  also,  that  when  the  Gorilla  makes  an  incursion  into  a  sugar  plantation,  it 
has  sufficient  sense  to  bite  off  a  number  of  the  canes,  and  to  twist  them  into  a  bundle  for 
better  conveyance.  But  it  frequently  includes  several  of  the  growing  canes  in  its 
&^ot,  and  then  feels  woefully  discomfited  because  it  cannot  cany  away  the  parcel  which 
b^  cost  so  much  trouble  in  making. 

The  natives  of  Africa  have  an  idea  that  these,  and  other  large  apes,  are  really  men  ; 
but  that  they  pretend  to  be  stupid  and  dumb,  in  order  to  escape  impressment  as  slaves. 
Work,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  summum  malum  in  the  African  mind,  and  a  true  African 
never  works  if  he  can  help  it  As  to  the  necessaiy  household  labours,  and  the  task 
of  agriculture,  he  will  not  raise  a  finger,  but  makes  his  wives  work,  he  having  previously 
purchased  them  for  that  purpose.  In  truth,  in  a  land  where  the  artificial  wants  are 
80  few — unless  the  corruptions  of  pseudo-civilization  have  made  their  entrance — and 
where  unassisted  nature  is  so  bountiftil,  there  is  small  need  of  work.  The  daily  life  of  a 
black  feUow "  has  been  very  graphically  described  in  a  few  words.  He  gets  a  laige 
melon ;  cuts  it  in  two  and  scoops  out  the  inside ;  one  half  he  puts  on  his  head,  he  sits 
in  the  other  hal^  and  eats  the  middle. 

It  .is  rather  singulsj'  that  this  legendary  connexion  of  apes  and  indolence  should 
prevail  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
1.  0 
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The  outline  of  tlie  Gorilla's  face  is  most  brutal  in  character,  and  entirely  destroys  '%S^~ 
slight  resemblance  to  the  human  counteniince,  which  the  full  form  exliibita.  As  in  the 
Chimpansee,  an  ape  which  is  placed  in  the  same  genus  with  the  Gorilla,  the  colour  of 
the  hair  is  nearly  black ;  but  in  some  lights,  and  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  it  assume 
a  lighter  tinge  of  greyish  brown,  on  account  of  the  admixture  of  variously  colour 
haire.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  side  of  the  cheeks,  it  assumes  a  grizzly  hue.  The 
length  of  tlie  hair  is  not  very  great,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  On  the  arms  it  is  arranged  in  a  ratliex  curious 
manner,  the  hair  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  points  downwards,  while  that  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers  points  upwards,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  hairs  meet  at  the  elbov 
and  make  a  pendent  ttdt  A  similar  structure  is  found  in  other  large  apes,  but  tli6 
object  of  so  curious  a  disposition  is  not  yet  known.  One  reason  for  this  arrangement 
the  hair,  may  be  that  if  their  long  hairs  were  to  hang  along  the  arm  and  wrist,  they " 
would  get  into  the  hand,  and  interfere  with  the  grasp,  while  by  their  reverted  growth 
such  an  embarrassment  is  removed.  The  colour  of  the  eye  is  dark  brown,  glowing  with  a 
baleful  emerald  light,  when  the  fierce  passions  are  roused 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  two  engravings,  which  represent  the  skeleton  of 
this  animal,  and  the  living  creature  itself^  that  the  paws  of  the  four  extremities  are  not 
precisely  alike  in  their  development.  On  the  two  fore-paws,  the  fingers  are  enormous, 
the  thumbs  being  comparatively  trifling  in  dimensions  ;  while  the  corresponding  members^ 
of  the  hinder  paws  are  just  reversed  in  their  size.  The  figure  of  the  GorEla,  on  p.  15/ 
marks  these  peculiarities  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  the  action  of  the  creature  shows  the 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  and  gigantic  thumbs  of  the  hinder  limbs. 

As  to  the  size  of  a  fuU-gro-wn  Gorilla,  accounts  vary  much.  Tlic  specimen  which  : 
best  known  in  England  is  five  feet  six  inches  high,  when  placed  erect.  From  shoulder  ' 
shoulder  it  measures  nearly  three  feet,  while  the  body  is  only  two  feet  four  inches 
measured  from  the  hip-joint.  It  is  i>ossible,  however,  that  thei'e  may  be  much  large 
individuals.  Independent,  however,  of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  tl 
spectators  by  the  sight  of  an  infuriated  animal,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  feeling  of  anger  doe«J 
dilate  the  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast.  And  as  one  effect  of  anger  is  to  cause  the 
to  bristle  up  (as  indeed  is  seen  familiarly  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals),  the  ajic  while ' 
unuer  the  influence  of  that  fiery  rage  to  which  these  animals  are  so  subject,  would  in 
rcidity  present  a  larger  outline  than  if  it  were  cahnly  engaged  in  its  usual  pursuits.  Six, 
or  even  seven  feet  of  height,  have  been  attributed  to  these  creatures.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  wild,  fierce  animal  always  looks  very  much  larger  when  living  and 
in  motion,  than  when  lying  dead  and  still  on  the  ground,  or  even  "  set  up  "  in  a  museum, 
with  glass  eyes,  and  straw-distended  skin.  Elephants  of  sLxtcon  feet  high,  have  shrunk 
to  eleven  and  ten  feet  under  the  appUcation  of  the  measuring  rod,  and  it  is  proverbial 
among  anglers,  that  the  fish  which  they  do  not  catch,  are  finer  and  heavier  than  those 
which  they  can  subject  to  scales  and  foot-measuiu  So  it  is  likely  enough^  that  a  %vild  and 
savage  Gorilla,  with  his  fury-flashing  eyes,  his  fierce  gestures,  and  enormous  arms,  would 
impress  the  mind  of  his  opponent  with  an  idea  of  a  very  much  lajger  animal  It  is  not 
only  upon  Gadshill  that  two  men  in  buckram  multiply  unto  eleven. 

But  granting  that  the  Gorilla  does  not  attain  to  any  much  greater  height  than  five 
feet,  even  then  it  is  an  animal  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  and  capable  of  doing 
vast  mischief,  if  so  inclined.  But  it  is  a  most  merciful  provision,  and  one  that  seems  to 
be  miiversal  among  creatures  of  such  a  stamp,  that  in  proportion  as  their  bodily  powers 
increase,  their  mental  powers  degenerate.  The  larger  apes  ai-e,  in  their  period  of  childhood, 
so  to  speak,  teachable  and  tolerably  docile  ;  wlule  when  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity, 
the  animal  attributes  assume  strength,  graduaUy  gain  dominion  over  the  mental,  until  at 
last  the  reasoning  capacities  seem  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  contracted  cunning. 

It  seems  that  this  degeneration  is  intended  to  prevent  the  animal  from  passing  beyond 
the  bounds  to  which  it  is  confined,  and  by  the  very  laws  of  its  being  to  prevent  it  from 
using  its  vast  strength  for  bad  purposes.     The  ape  evidently  does  not  know  his  strength,  i 
nor  how  terrible  an  enemy  he  could  be,  if  ho  only  knew  how  to  use  the  singular  power 
and  activity  which  he  possesses.    These  huge  apes  seem  to  live  apart  from  each  other, 
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od  not  to  band  together  in  large  herds  as  do  the  baboons  and  otlier  quadinimauous 
aaLi.  If  thoy  were  to  unite,  and  to  understand  the  principle  of  combination,  they 
could  speedily  depopulate  any  country  that  was  inhabited  by  men  who  were  not  possessed 
of  fire-arms,  and  were  unable  to  construct  defences. 

But,  fortunately  for  those  human  beings  who  are  within  reach  of  these  terrible 
lals,  the  adult  ape  is  one  of  the  most  dull  and  stupid  creatures  imaginable ;  sulky, 
cious,  and  given  solely  to  its  own  animal  appetites. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  lowest  and  least 
ieveloped   of   human  beings,   probably  the  very 
lowest  of  the  human  race.     Tliis  little  man,  who 
belongs  to  the  same  country  as  the  Gorilla,  hardly 
attains  even  to  the  same  stature,  and  in  muscular 
proportions  is  a  very  pigmy.      Yet  that  in  mere 
nnimal  form  the  Bushman  is  infinitely  higher  than 
the  ape,  is  evident  from  the  contrast  disj»laycd  by 
the  two  figures ;  while,  if  the  comparison  be  ox- 
tended  to  the  mental  endowments,  the  impassable       yi 
barrier  that  exists  between  the  two  beings,  exhibits     ^'^J 
itself  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner.  //J 

Modem  zoologists  have  done  rightly  in  refusing 
to  admit  mankind  into  the  same  order  with  beings 
so  infinitely  below  them,  as  are  even  the  very 
highest  of  the  apes.  The  unprogressive  animal 
is  restricted  to  a  narrow  circle  of  thought  and 
reason,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  that  great  privi- 
lege of  human  nature  which  we  call  by  the  name 
of  aspiration.  Man  ever  proceeds  onwards  and 
upwards,  anticipating  something  beyond  that  which 
he  possesses,  while  the  brute  creation  remain  in 
the  same  course  of  life  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally placed.  The  records  of  geological  experience, 
show  that  Simiadje  of  gigantic  stature  existed  on 
earth  ages  before  the  creation  of  human  beings. 
^'  '    ?;  of  these  creatures  have  been  found  in  various  bdbhma*. 

-  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  the  tertiary 
lurinations  of  our  own  island.  Apes  were,  therefore,  at  least  contemporary  with  mankind ; 
but  while  men  ha^-e  progressed,  the  apes  have  stood 'still,  and  always  will  stand  still 
as  long  as  they  remain  upon  earth.  The  ape  which  saw  the  light  in  the  year  b.  a 
4,000,  was  not  a  whit  behind  its  descendant  of-  the  year  A.D.  1859  in  inteUect  or 
civilization ;  and  if  the  order  were  to  be  continued  for  twenty  thousand  years  longer, 
the  last  ape  would  be  not  a  step  nearer  civilization  than  the  primeval  pair.  Witliin 
its  own  little  circle  of  life,  many  of  its  bodily  senses  are  far  more  acute  than  those 
of  man,  and  its  bodily  powers  greater;  but  there  ends  the  advantage.  The  animals 
are  only  partial  and  individual  in  their  existence,  restricted  to  a  small  sphere  of  life, 
and  often  confined  within  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  earth.  These  very  limits 
place  the  animals  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  man,  who  spreads  himself  over 
the  e^^tire  earth,  enduring  with  equal  ease  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sim,  or 
the  icy  blasts  of  the  arctic  gales,  and  accommodating  himself,  through  the  agencies 
which  his  inteUect  projects,  to  these  totally  dissimilar  modes  of  Life. 
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CJlosely  connected  with  the  preceding  animal  is  the  large  hlaclc  ape,  which  is  now 
well  kno^\^l  hy  the  name  of  Chimpansee. 

This  creature  is  found  in  the  same  parts  of  Western  Africa  as  the  gorilla,  heing 
very  common  near  the  Gaboon.  It  ranges  over  a  considerable  space  of  country, 
inhabiting  a  belt  of  land  some  ten  or  more  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  torrid  zone. 
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THK  CHTMPAJfSHS.— TVpylodi/Uj  Niger, 

For  some  little  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  gorilla  was  simply  an  adult  Chimpansee, 
but  zoologists  now  agree  in  sd^arating  it  from  that  animal,  and  giving  it  a  specific 
name  of  its  owil  '  ' 

The  title  ni(;er,  or  black,  sufficiently  indicates  the  colour  of  the  hair  which  envelops 
the  body  and  limbs  of  the  Chimpansee.  The  tint  of  the  hair  is  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  gorilla,  being  nearly  entirely  black ;  the  exception  being  a  few 
whiter  hairs  scattered  tliinly  over  the  ninzzla  Age  seems  to  give  the  hair  of  the 
animal  a  greyish  tint  in  many  places.  As  in  the  gorilla,  the  hair  of  the  fore-arm 
is  turned  towards  the  elbow,  where  it  meets  the  hair  from  the  upper  arm,  and  forms 
a  pointed  tuft     On  the  chest  and  abdomen  it  is  rather  thinner  than  on  the  remainder  of 
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the  hodj,  and  pennits  the  skin  to  be  seen  between  the  hairs,  but  on  the  arms  and 
other  parts  it  is  sufficiently  thick  and  long  to  hide  the  skin  altogether.  There  is 
a  small  beard  on  the  chin  and  face,  which  has  a  Chinese  kind  of  aspect  about  it^ 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  nostrils  of  the  Quadrumana  are  placed  almost 
flat  upon  the  face,  and  are  devoid  of  that  projecting  character  which  gives  such 
expression  to  the  human  countenance.  Even  in  that  very  large-nosed  animal,  the 
Proboscis  Monkey,  the  nostrils  are  only  oval  orifices  for  the  conveyance  of  air,  and 
seem  as  devoid  of  character  as  those  of  a  wax  doll. 

Just  as  man  is  the  only  being  that  possesses  two  hands  and  feet,  so  is  he  the  only 
inhabitant  of  earth  who  can  lay  claim  to  a  nose.  All  the  Mammalia  have  nostrils, 
and  some  species  are  endowed  with  wonderful  powers  of  scent,  such  as  the  dogs, 
the  deer,  and  others.  Some  of  them  carry  a  proboscis  more  or  less  elongated,  such 
as  the  elephants  and  the  tapirs.  Then  there  are  some,  such  as  those  of  the  porcine 
group,  which  possess  snouts  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  a  nose. 

So  in  the  Chimpansee  and  its  relatives,  the  muzzle  projects  exceedingly,  and  the  nostrils 
lie  almost  flatly  upon  the  projecting  mass.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  simian  countenance,  which  is  not  so  conspicuous  when  the  face  is  viewed  directly 
from  the  front,  as  when  it  is  turned  with  the  profile  towards  the  observer.  In  front,  the 
flattened  and  divergent  nostrils,  together  with  the  projecting  muzzle,  are  not  forced  on  the 
notice,  and  might  escape  a  hasty  obseryation ;  but  if  the  animal  turns  its  head,  then  the 
simian  character  shows  itself  in  all  its  repulsive  brutality. 

Even  in  the  young  Chimpansee,  this  preponderance  of  the  face  and  jaws  over  the  brain- 
skull  is  very  considerable,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  continues  to  increase  as  the 
animal  draws  nearer  to  maturity.  The  accompanying  sketch  exhibits 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Chimpansee  skull,  and  shows  how 
radically  it  differs  from  that  of  the  human  being.  Ihe  distinction  is 
even  more  clearly  shown  if  the  lower  jaw  be  removed,  and  the  skull 
examined  from  below ;  for  then,  the  disproportion  between  the  animal 
and  reflective  parts  shows  itself  most  forcibly. 

In  its  native  country,  the  Chimpansee  lives  in  a  partly  social  state,  ""^  °'  cHMPAWBn. 
and  at  night  the  united  cries  of  the  community  fill  the  air  with  their  reiterated  yells.  If 
we  may  credit  the  reports  given  by  the  natives  of  Western  Africa,  the  Chimpansees  weave 
huts  for  themselves,  and  take  up  their  residence  in  these  dwellings.  Now  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  orang-outan,  which  comes  next  in  our  list,  can  rapidly  frame  a  kind 
of  platform  of  interwoven  branches,  and  so  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility  that 
the  Chimpansee  may  perform  a  work  of  similar  character.  Only,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  customs  of  the  two  animals  seems  to  be,  that  the  one  lives  upon  the  structure 
or  rooi^  if  it  may  so  be  called,  and  the  other  beneath  it  Some  travellers  say,  that  although 
the  huts  are  actually  inhabited,  yet  that  only  the  females  and  young  are  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  the  interior,  and  tifiat  the  male  takes  up  his  position  on  the  roof. 

The  latter  supposition  derives  more  force  from  those  habits  of  the  Chimpansees  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  have  induced  naturalists  to  give  to  the  entire  genus, 
the  name  of  troglodytes.  This  term  is  compounded  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
"  diver  into  caverns,"  and  was  applied  to  this  ape,  because  it  seems  to  prefer  rocky  and 
broken  ground  to  the  forest  branches,  which  form  the  refuge  of  nearly  all  quadrumanous 
animals. 

This  compHOund  word  is  not  of  modem  invention;  for  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  natural  history,  much  mention  is  made  of  a  race  of 
men  who  lived  in  rocky  caverns,  and  who  earned,  by  their  burrowing  habits,  the  title 
above  mentioned.  The  language  and  costume  of  these  people  were  as  barbarous  as  their 
habitations,  for  the  former  characteristic  was  said  to  resemble  the  hissing  of  serpents, 
rather  than  to  bear  any  likeness  to  articulate  speech,  and  in  the  latter  accomplishment 
they  were  totally  deficient  in  the  hotter  months.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bushman  tribes 
may  have  given  rise  to  these  descriptions,  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  very  erroneous  if 
they  had  been  used  in  depicting  the  "Digger"  Indians  of  the  New  World. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  ib  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Chimpansees  are  groundlings,  and 
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arc  not  accustomRd  to  habitual  residence  among  the  branches  of  trees.     Althougli  thes 
apes  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  pi'otection  whicli  would  be  afforded  by  a  1  of  tie 
habitation,  yet  thoy  are  indiWdually  so  strong,  and  collectively  so  formidablej  tliat  tlie^ 
dwell  in  security,  unharmed  even  by  the  lion,  leopard,  or  other  members  of  the  cat  tril 
which  are  so  dreaded  by  the  monkey  tril>es  generally.     Even  the  elephant  yields  to  the 
active  and  ferocious  animals,  and  leaves  them  undisturbed.    Yet  a  Chimpansee  would  not' 
dare  to  meet  a  panther  in  single  combat,  and  depends  for  safety  upon  the  assistimce  that 
would  be  afforded  by  its  companioas.     Tliis  is  shown  by  a  curious  and  rather  absurd 
incident  that  occuned  on  board  a  ship,  where  a  young  and  docile  Chimpansee  suddenly 
came  in  sight  of  a  caged  panther,  which  had  taken  voyage  in  the  same  vessel 

The  unexpected  sight  of  the  panther  entirely  overcame  his  feelings,  and  with  a  feaxful 
ycLl  lie  dashed  along  the  deck,  knocking  over  sundry  of  the  crew^  in  his  passage.     He 
then  dived  into  the  folds  of  a  sail  which  was  lying  on  deck,  covered  himself  up  with  thai 
sail-cloth,  and  was  in  such  an  agony  of  terror,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  come  out 
of  his  retreat  for  a  long  time. 

His  fright  was  not  groundless,  for  the  panther  was  as  much  excited  as  the  ape,  onlj 
with  eager  desire,  and  not  with  fear.   It  paced  its  cage  for  hours  afterwards,  and  continued^ 
to  watch  restlessly,  much  as  a  cat  may  be  scon  to  watch  the  creWce  through  which  a 
mouse  has  made  good  its  escape. 

There  are  also  strange  reports,  which  are  still  credited,  that  the  Cliimpansees  cany  ofi 
negre.sses,  and  detain  them  in  the  woods  for  years,  sometimes  until  they  are  released  bj 
death  from  their  terrible  captiviti'. 

The  food  of  these  creatures  appeai-s  to  be  almost  entirely  of  a  vegetable  natui-e,  and  they 
are  very  unprofitable  neighbours  to  any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  raise  crops  of  rice^j 
or  to  plant  bananas,  plantains,  or  papaus,  within  an  easy  journey  of  a  Chimpansee  settle 
ment.    As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  monkey  tribes,  the  animal  will  eat  food  of  a' 
mixed  character,  when  it  is  li\Tng  in  a  domesticated  state. 

Many  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  some  to  England ;  but  this  insular 
climate  seems  to  have  a  more  deleterious  ofl'ect  on  the  constitution  of  tins  ape  than  eveu^ 
on  that  of  the  other  Quadrumana.  In  this  country,  our  worst,  most  insidious,  and  most 
irresistible  malady  fastens  upon  the  apes  "with  relentless  hand.  The  lungs  of  these  creatu 
are  accustomed  to  the  burning  suns  which  heat  and  rarefy  the  air  of  tho  tropical  climat 
and  are  pecidiarly  sensitive  to  cold  and  damp.  Few  members  of  this  fanuly  live  to  anj 
length  of  years.  aftcT  they  have  once  crossed  the  Channel.  Tliey  are,  after  awhile^l 
seized  with  a  short  hacking  cough,  the  sure  sign  that  consumption  has  begim  that  work 
which  it  is  so  sure  to  accomplish. 

It  may  be,  that  the  atmosphere  of  so  small  an  ishmd  as  England,  is  loaded  witli 
marine  and  saline  exhalations  which  prove  too  irritative  to  the  lungs  of  the  ape.  Be  thia  j 
as  it  may,  the  free  use  of  food  which  supplies  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  is  the  bes 
preventive  of  this  lethal  ailment.  Cod  liver  oil  >vill  be  found  very  efficacious ;  and  T  ^ 
know  of  one  successful  cure,  where  the  animal  was  treated  to  a  glass  of  wine  daily.  It 
seems  to  supply,  internally,  the  heat  principle,  which  is  poured  in  fiery  vehemence  from 
the  vertical  sun  of  the  tropica,  and  which  our  temperate  zones  can  only  afford  in 
moderate  proportions. 

A  monkey,  when  afflicted  witli  this  disease,  Ls  a  truly  pitiful  sight.  The  poor  animal 
sits  in  such  a  woeful  attitude,  coughing  at  intervals,  and  putting  its  hands  to  its  cheat  in  a 
way  terribly  human.  And  it  looks  so  mournfully  and  reproachfully  out  of  its  dark  brown 
(".yes,  just  as  if  it  were  rebuking  tho  spectator  for  his  part  in  bringing  it  from  its  native 
land,  where  it  was  hapi)y  among  its  friends,  to  die  a  solitary  death  of  cold  and  consump- 
tion, behind  the  bars  of  its  prison. 

The  climate  of  France  seems  to  be  better  suited  to  these  animals  than  that  of 
England 

In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  there  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the 
Chimpansee.     Black,  sleek,  and  glossy,  he  was  facile  pnnccps  in  tho  eatabUshment,  and^ 
none  dared  to  dispute  his  authority. 

He  was  active  enough,  and  displayed  very  great  strength,  and  some  agility,  as  he 
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swung  himself  from  side  to  side  of  the  cage,  by  means  of  the  ropes  that  are  suspended 
from  the  roof;  but  he  preserved  a  dignified  air  as  became  the  sole  ruler. 

There  was  a  kind  of  aristocratic  calmness  about  the  animal,  and  he  would,  at  intervals 
pause  in  his  airy  promenade,  and,  seating  himself  on  a  convenient  spot,  deliberately 
scan  the  laige  assembly  that  generally  surrounded  the  monkey-house.  His  survey 
completed,  he  would  eat  a  nut  or  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and  recommence  his  leisurely  gambols. 
His  health  seemed  to  be  perfectly  good,  as  was  shown  by  the  alertness  of  his  movements, 
and  the  full,  open  look  of  his  eyes. 

A  sad  contrast  to  this  animal  was  presented  by  a  wretched  little  Chimpansee  which  I 
saw  in  England  It  was  still  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  move  about  its  c^,  but 
executed  ^  its  movements  in  a  slow,  listless  manner,  that  would  have  told  its  own  tale, 
had  not  the  frequent  hacking  cough  spoken  so  plainly  of  the  malady  that  was  consuming 
its  vitals.  The  countenance  of  the  poor  creature  was  very  sad,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
take  the  least  interest  in  anything  that  occurred 

I  bave  seen  many  monkeys  with  this  sad  aspect,  and  was  always  haunted  by  their 
piteous  looks  for  days  afterwards. 

The  ravages  which  this  disease  can  make  in  the  delicate  formation  of  a  monkey's  lung, 
before  the  creature  finally  succumbs,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  whole  organ  is 
so  eaten  up,  and  its  colour  and  substance  so  changed,  that  the  spectator  marvels  that  the 
creature's  life  could  have  been  sustained  for  an  hour  under  such  circumstances. 

As  long,  however,  as  they  resist  the  untoward  influence  of  our  climate,  the  specimens 
which  we  have  known,  have  always  been  extremely  gentle  and  docile.  Taught  by  the 
instinctive  dread  of  cold,  they  soon  appreciate  the  value  of  clothing,  and  learn  to  wrap 
themselves  in  mats,  rugs,  or  blankets,  with  perfect  gravity  and  decorum.  Dress  exercises 
its  fascinations  even  over  the  ape,  for  one  of  these  animals  has  been  known  to  take  such 
delight  in  a  new  and  handsome  costume,  that  he  repudiated  the  previous  dress,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  reverting  to  the  cast-off  garment,  tore  it  to 
shreds.  Whether  the  natives  of  Western  Africa  speak  rightly  in  asserting  that  the 
Chimpansee  is  capable  of  using  weapons,  is  at  present  rather  a  doubtful  point  The 
negroes  say  that  the  "Baboos,"  as  they  call  the  animals  (the  name  evidently  being  a 
corruption  from  our  own  word  Baboon),  make  use  of  clubs,  staves,  and  other  rude  weapons, 
and  fliat  they  can  use  them  with  great  address.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  adult  Chimpansee 
has  been  known  to  snap  with  a  single  effort  branches  so  thick,  that  the  united  strength 
of  two  men  could  hardly  bend  them.  But  whether  the  animal  would  possess  sufficient 
intellectual  power  to  make  use  of  a  weapon  thus  obtained,  is  not  so  certain. 

It  is  said  that  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  aware  that  the 
strength  of  a  man  lies  in  his  weapons,  and  not  in  his  muscles  only ;  and  that  if  a  hunter 
should  draw  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  troop,  by  wounding  or  killing  one  of  their 
number,  he  can  escape  certain  death  by  flinging  down  his  gun.  The  enraged  apes  gather 
round  the  object  that  dealt  the  fatal  stroke,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  every  mark  of  fury. 
While  they  are  occupied  with  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  senseless  object,  the  owner 
of  the  fatal  weapon  escapes  unnoticed. 

The  strength  of  arm  with  which  this  animal  Is  endowed,  has  already  been  shown. 
But  although  the  hinder  limbs  are  not  possessed  of  that  gigantic  muscular  strength  which 
is  given  to  the  arms,  yet  they  are  powerful  to  a  degree  that  would  be  remarkable  in  any 
animal  less  athletic  than  the  Chimpansee.  One  of  these  creatures  has  been  seen  to  lower 
itself  backwards  from  the  bar  on  which  it  was  sitting,  and  to  draw  itself  up  again,  merely 
by  the  grasp  of  the  hinder  feet 

The  age  to  which  the  Chimpansee  attains  in  its  wild  state,  is  as  yet  unknown.  But  to 
judge  by  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  the  animal  reaches  maturity,  its  life 
cannot  be  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  land  Nine 
or  ten  years  are  spent  by  the  Chimpansee  before  it  has  reached  the  perfection  of  its 
development ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions  attain  to 
maturity  at  a  very  early  age  indeed 

A  peculiarly  fine  specimen  of  the  Chimpansee,  which  was  tamed  and  domesticated  in 
its  native  countiy,  lived  to  ^e  age  of  twenty-one  years.    This  animal  was  possessed  of 
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gigantic  strength,  and  on  one  occasion  was  intercepted  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  soldier 
into  the  tree  to  which  he  was  chained  This  ape  might,  however,  have  been  a  specimen 
of  the  gorillaL 

One  great  and  almost  radical  objection  to  the  weapon-using  powers  of  the  Chimpansee, 
may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  which  these  animals  experience  in  standing  erect.  In 
order  to  use  a  weapon  elfectivcly,  the  hands  and  arms  must  be  at  liberty,  and  the  feet 
planted  finnly  on  the  ground  A  defect  in  either  of  tbese  conditions,  is  fatal  to  the  right 
handling  of  the  weapon.  Now,  as  the  Cliimpansee  has  much  difficidty  in  preserving  even 
A  semi-erect  position,  and  is  forced  to  aid  itself  by  placing  the  backs  of  its  hands  on  the 
ground,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a  club  would  not  give  verj'  much  assistance  to  the 
creature.  It  might  certainly  launch  stones  with  force  and  effect ;  but  a  weapon  that 
requires  the  fuU  and  independent  use  of  both  sets  of  limbs,  would  be  of  small  benefit 

Besides,  the  creature  is  already  so  terribly  armed  by  nature  with  formidable  fangs, 
and  limbs  of  Hercnlean  strength,  that  it  needs  no  artificial  means  of  offence,  and  would 
probably  be  rather  embarrassed  by  them  than  otherwise. 

Still,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  inquisitive  animals  have  seen  their  human  neigh- 
bours armed  with  sticks,  and  in  that  irresistible  spirit  of  imitation  to  which  monkey 
nature  seems  to  be  a  victim,  have  armed  themselves  in  similar  manner,  though  with  cer- 
tain detiimental  results.  Should  they  really  have  recourse  to  these  artificial  and  useless 
weapons,  when  brought  into  collision  with  human  foes,  it  may  be  a  providential  means  of 
depriving  them  of  those  terrible  natural  weapons,  which  would  be  truly  formidable,  and 
Bo  causing  them  to  be  the  moi-e  easily  overcome  by  man.  Judging  fi'orn  the  familiar 
instances  of  their  imitative  nature,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  Chunpansees  do  carry 
sticks,  although  we  may  infer  that  such  weapons  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  their 
bearers. 

In  common  with  the  orang-outan,  and  several  other  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
Chimpansee  is  possessed  of  extremely  mobile  lips.  In  the  lips,  indeed,  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  the  face  seems  to  be  concentrated  ;  and  by  the  lips,  the  animal  expresses  the 
various  emotions  of  fear,  astomshment,  hatred,  rage,  or  pleasure,  that  agitato  the  ape's 
bi-ain.*  Those  lips  can  be  protruded  until  they  assume  an  almost  snout-like  aspect ;  they 
can  be  moulded  into  the  strangest  forms  ;  they  can  be  withdrawn,  and  almost  obliterated 
from  the  countenance,  when  the  creature  extends  its  mouth  into  the  grin  of  anger,  exhibit- 
ing its  sharp  teeth,  and  uttering  its  fiirious  cries.  There  are  in  the  face  of  the  ape  none 
of  those  delicate  lines  that  render  the  human  countenance  an  index  of  the  mind  within  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  animal  makes  the  most  of  the  limited  means  which  it  possesses. 
Articulate  voice  it  has  none,  although  it  can  be  taught  to  comprehend  the  commands  of 
its  instructor ;  but  it  is  a  proficient  in  natural  language  of  action,  and  by  gesture  can 
make  itself  understood  without  difficulty. 

Though  the  language  of  the  ape  be  not  articulate,  according  to  our  ideas,  yet  in  their 
wild  state  the  Chimpansees  can  talk  well  enough  for  their  own  purposes.     One  proof  of 
this,  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  they  can  confer  with  one  another  sufficiently  to  act  i 
unison,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  with  a  given  object 

Strong  and  daring  as  they  are,  they  do  not  appear  to  seek  a  contest  with  human 
beings,  but  do  their  best  to  keep  quietly  out  of  the  way.  like  most  animals  that  herd 
together,  oven  in  limited  numbers,  the  Chimpansees  have  ever  a  watchful  sentinel  posted 
on  the  look-out,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  against  the  insidious  approach  of  foes,  and  to 
give  warning  if  he  sees,  hears,  or  smells,  anything  of  a  suspicious  character. 

Should  the  sentinel  ape  perceive  a  sign  of  danger,  he  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  which  has 
been  likened  to  the  anguished  scream  of  a  man  in  sore  distress.  The  other  apes  know  . 
well  enough  the  meaning  of  that  cry,  and  signiiy  their  comprehension  by  answering  criefl^H 
If  the  danger  continues  to  threaten,  then  the  ape-conversation  becomes  loud,  shrill,  an|^^ 
hoarse,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  various  notes  of  the  simian  language,  perfectly 
imderatood  by  themselves,  although  to  human  ears  it  consists  of  nothing  but  discordant 
yeUs  and  barks. 

On  reference  to  the  engra\ing  on  p.  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arms  of  this  animal, 
the  gorilla,  and   the  orang-outan,  are   of  considerably  greater  lengtli   than   might 
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inferred  from  the  height  of  the  animal  It  will  also  be  seen  that  each  creature  is  repre- 
sented with  the  knuckles  of  one  hand  resting  on  the  tree-trunk  on  which  they  are 
supported  This  peculiar  action  has  been  thus  noted,  because,  when  these  creatures  aid 
their  steps  by  placing  the  hands  on  the  ground,  they  have  the  curious  habit  of  resting 
the  knuckles  on  the  ground,  instead  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. From  this  peculiarity,  the  three  apes  have  received  the  appropriate  title  of 
"  knuckle-walkers." 

The  head  of  the  Chimpansee  is  remarkable  for  the  large  development  of  the  ears, 
which  stand  prominently  from  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  give  a  curiously  peculiar  expres- 
sion to  the  contour  of  the  head  and  face. 

We  should  probably  have  seen  many  more  specimens  of  this  ape  imp9rted  into  this 
country,  had  not  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  natives  kept  them  aloof  from  meddling  with 
these  animals.  Probably  on  account  of  the  weird  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  which 
is  one  characteristic  of  their  race,  or  on  account  of  their  cunning,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Gaboon  and  the  neighbourhood  labour  under  the  dread  of  being  bewitched  by  the 
Chimpansees,  and  so  very  prudently  let  them  alone.  Certainly,  they  would  be  "no 
canny  "  to  deal  with,  and  the  discretion  exercised  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
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The  title  of  Satyrus,  or  Satyr,  is  very  rightly  applied  to  the  huge  ape  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Orang-outan. 
^    j  For,  saving,  that  the  long-eared  Satyrs  of  the  classic  authors  were  more  intellectual  in 

countenance,  and  usually  wore  hoofs  instead  of  hands  at  the  extremities  of  the  lower 
limbs,  there  is  no  small  resemblance  between  the  veritable  and  the  imaginary  wild  man 
of  the  woods. 

An  ancient  proverb  teUs  us  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire ;  and  we  generally  find 
that  even  the  wildest  travellers'  tales  have  some  foundation  in  fact  The  ruddy  colour  of 
the  hair  of  these  Satyrs  is  especially  noticed,  and  the  reader  will  remark  that  the  Orang- 
outan  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  two  preceding  animals,  by  the  reddish,  chest- 
nut colour  of  its  hair.  The  goat-legs  with  which  Satyrs  were  generally  furnished,  do  not 
seem  to  be  indispensable,  for  I  have  now  before  me  two  curious  old  wood-engravings  of 
Satyrs,  neither  of  which  creatures  possess  the  hircine  leg. 

One  of  them  is  represented  with  a  flute  in  his  hand,  and  legs  and  feet  of  a  human 
form,  while  the  other  is  a  composite  animal  altogether.  On  the  top  of  his  head  is  a  huge 
fleshy  comb,  like  that  of  a  cock  ;  two  ibex  horns  curl  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  ears  are 
those  of  an  ass,  dressed  and  pointed.  Three  large  skin  pouches  hang  from  the  throat  to 
the  middle  of  the  breast,  concealed  at  their  origin  by  an  enormous  beard  that  curves 
upwards  until  its  tip  is  on  a  level  with  the  nosa  The  body  and  limbs  are  those  of  a 
man,  fringed  and  studded  with  tufts  of  long  hair,  and  the  tail  is  that  of  a  wolf  The 
hands  are  replaced  by  four-clawed  paws,  and  the  feet  are  modelled  from  those  of  the 
chameleon. 

The  account  which  is  affixed  to  the  portrait,  aveis  the  colour  of  the  nondescript  to  be 
a  "yellowish  carnation,'*  and  states  that  it  was  seen  in  a  forest  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Saltsburg,  in  the  year  1630.    The  date  of  the  print  is  1658. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  may  mention  the  curiously  similar  legends  of 
Brazil,  as  told  by  Dr.  Lund  With  the  exception  of  colour,  and  of  several  added  pecu- 
liarities, the  native  accounts  of  the  Caypore,  as  they  call  the  creature,  differ  but  very 
slightly  from  the  tales  told  of  the  Ingheena  of  Africa. 

The  animal  is  said  to  be  equal  in  stature  to  the  human  form,  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
walking  in  the  erect  posture,  to  be  quiet  and  harmless  when  young,  but  when  aged  to 
become  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  to  attack  mankind  with  the  formidable  tusks  that  grow 
from  its  jaws.  So  much  for  the  points  of  similarity,  which  are  sufiiciently  striking.  The 
additional  properties  are  as  follow  : — 
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The  Caypore»  or  "Bweller  of  the  Wood,"  is  covered  with  long  cnrling  hair  of  a  brown 
eolour,  fo  thick  as  to  be  invnlnerable  except  in  a  single  white  spot  on  the  abdomen.  Its 
feet  ore  each  furnished  with  two  heels,  one  in  the  usual  position,  and  the  other  in  the 
place  where  the  toes  are  generally  placed  On  acconnt  of  this  peculiarity,  its  footmark 
although  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  animal,  cannot  be  tracked,  as  i 
one  can  tell  in  which  direction  the  footprints  proceed  It  is  the  lord  of  the  wild-* 
aad  if  any  of  its  subjects  be  killed,  its  angry  voice  warns  the  slayer  to  make  his  _ 

The  npper  portion  of  its  body  is  that  of  an  ape,  and  from  the  waist  downwards,  that  of  a  ^^ 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  wild  swine,  riding  upon  the  largest  of  the  herd. 
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THE  ORANQ-OUTAS.— aimto  SAIyni*. 


It  La  mo.Ht  remarkable?  tliat  there  should  be  similur  legends  in  Western  Africa,  in 
n*)rnco,  un<I  in  Hmzil  ;  find  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  would  m  all  probabiUty  bring 
to  li«ht  some  curious  physical  facts.  ,      ,       i  ti  • 

Thn  ( )mn;,'-outnn  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  only  to  be  found  upon  a  smaU  portion 
that  part  of  the  globe.     IVjrnuo  and  Sumatra  are  the  lands  most  favoured  by  the  Orat 
outaii,  which  inhabits  the  woody  dwtricto  of  those  islands,  and  there  rules  suprei 
uulesb  atUickod  by  man. 
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There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  species  of  this  anima],  that  arc  found  in  Borneo,  and 
some  zoologists  consider  the  Smnatran  ape  to  be  a  third  species. 

The  natives  distinguish  the  two  Bomean  species  by  the  name  of  Mias-kassar,  and 
Mias>pappan,  the  latter  of  which  animals  is  the  Simia  aatyrus,  so  well  represented  in  the 
engraving. 

The  Pappan  is  a  truly  terrible  animal  when  roused  to  anger,  and  would  be  even  more 
formidable  than  is  the  case,  were  it  endowed  with  a  less  slothful  disposition.  Its  length 
of  arm  is  very  great ;  for  when  the  animal  stands  erect,  and  permits  the  arms  to  hang  by 
its  sides,  its  hajads  can  nearly  touch  the  groimd.  The  muscular  power  of  these  arms  is 
proportionate  to  their  length,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  upper  limbs  that'  the  ape 
makes  progress  among  the  boughs  of  the  trees  on  which  it  loves  to  live. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  are  the  arms,  that  a  female  Orang  has  been  known  to  snap  a 
strong  spear  like  a  reed,  and  this  after  she  had  been  weakened  by  many  wounds  and  loss 
of  blood.  In  attack  the  Orang-outan  is  not  sparing  of  teeth  as  well  as  hands  ;  and  uses 
to  the  utmost  the  weapons  with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  teeth  of  an  adult 
Orang  are  truly  formidable  weapons,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  leopard  cares  not  to 
prove  their  power.  So  strong  are  even  the  front  teeth,  that  they  are  capable  of  gnawing 
through  and  tearing  away  the  dense  fibrous  covering  in  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  enveloped, 
and  possibly  can  cut  through  the  hard  shell  itself  Besides  these  teeth,  the  Orang 
is  furnished  with  enormous  canines,  or  tusks,  the  object  of  which  is  probably  to  act  as 
offensive  weapons ;  for  the  Orang  is  a  vegetable-feeding  animal,  and  the  canine  teeth 
can  hardly  be  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  vegetable  food. 

Although  the  hind  limbs  are  not  so  largely  developed  as  the  arms,  yet  they 
possess  great  power,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  they  serve.  For 
terrestrial  locomotion  they  are  anything  but  fitted,  as  the  animal  is  unable  to  plant  the  sole, 
or  rather  the  palm,  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  rests  upon  the  outside  edges  of  the  feet 

The  walk  of  the  Orang-outan  is  little  better  than  an  awkward  hobble,  and  the 
creature  shuffles  along  uneasily  by  help  of  its  arms.  The  hands  are  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  are  used  as  crutches  in  aid  of  the  feet,  which  are  often  raised  entirely  from  the 
ground,  and  the  body  swung  through  the  arms.  Sometimes  it  bends  considerably 
backwards,  and  throwing  its  long  arms  over  its  head,  preserves  its  equilibrium  by 
their  means. 

This  attitude  is  caused  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  hind  limbs,  which,  besides 
their  comparative  shortness,  are  only  loosely  jointed  to  the  hip-bones.  The  Orang-outan 
is  destitute  of  the  short,  but  very  strong  ligament,  that  binds  the  thigh-bone  to  the  hip- 
joint,  and  which  is  called  the  ligamentum  teres.  This  ligament  is  very  powerful  in 
man,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  giving  him  that  steady  tread,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  human  species  from  the  apes. 

But  the  Orang-outan  is  intended  for  an  arboreal  life,  and  requires  limbs  that  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  boughs.  Therefore  the  legs  are  so  twisted  inwards,  that  the  feet 
can  grasp  the  branches  freely,  and  hold  the  body  in  its  position,  while  the  long  arms  are 
stretched  out  to  take  a  fresh  hold. 

Among  the  trees  the  Orang-outan  is  in  its  element,  and  traverses  the  boughs  with 
an  ease  and  freedom  that  contrasts  strongly  with  its  awkward  movement*  when  on  the 
ground.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of  making  for  itself  &  temporary  resting-place,  by 
weaving  together  the  branches  so  as  to  make  a  rude  platform  or  scaffold  on  which  it 
reposes.  Ibe  powerful  limbs  of  the  animal  enable  it  to  execute  this  task  in  a  very  short 
time.  Bajah  Brooke  of  Sardwak  narrates  an  interesting  tale  of  a  female  Orang-outan, 
which  when  severely  wounded  ceased  her  attempts  to  escape,  and  weaving  together 
a  branch-platform,  seated  herself  upon  it,  and  quietly  awaited  her  end.  The  poor  animal 
received  several  more  shots  before  she  expired,  and  as  she  fell  dead  upon  her  extemporary 
edifice,  the  hunters  were  put  to  some  trouble  before  they  could  dislodge  the  dead  body. 
The  whole  process  of  weaving  the  branches  and  seating  herself  did  not  occupy  more  than 
a  minute. 

When  the  hunters  desiie  to  capture  an  adult  Orang-outan,  they  hem  him  in  by  felling 
the  trees  around  that  on  which  he  is  seated,  and  so  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  escape. 
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Having  thus  cut  off  his  retreat,  they  apply  the  axe  to  the  tree  of  refuge,  and  endeavo 
to  secure  the  ape  before  he  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  falL 

The  adult  male  anirnal  is  singularly  hideous  in  aspect,  owing  much  of  its  repulsiv 
nesa  to  the  great  projection  of  the  jaws  and  the  callosities  that  appear  on  the  cheeks, 
ifl  the  case  with  all  the  larger  apes,  it  becomes  sullen  and  ferocious  as  it  approaches  i 
adult  state,   although   in  the   earlier  years  of  its  life  it    is   docile,   quiet,   and   eveo' 
affectionate.     Several  young  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  were  quite 
interesting  animals,  having  many  curious  tricks,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  strong  affectioi 
to  any  one  who  ti-eated  them  kindly.     One  of  these  animals  learned  to  take  its  me; ' 
in  a  civilised  maner,  using  a  spoon,  or  a  cup  and  saucer,  with  perfect  propriety. 

When  brought  to  colder  climates  than  that  of  its  native  land,  the  animal  covets 
warmth,  and  is  foud  of  wrapping  itself  in  any  woollen  clothes,  or  blankets  that  it  can 
obtain.  On  board  ship  it  has  been  known  to  rob  the  sailors  or  passengers  of  their 
bedding,  and  to  resist  with  much  energy  any  attempt  to  recover  the  stolen  property. 

Tliovigh  sufficiently  docile  and  good-tempei-ed  when  it  has  its  own  way,  the  young 
Orang  is  rather  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion  when  crossed  in  its  wishes,  and 
in  such  cases  puts  forth  its  powers  with  much  effect.  But  the  angry  passion  soon  pusses 
away,  and  the  creatui-c  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  its  conduct. 

One  of  these  animals  which  I  watched  for  some  little  time,  had  a  curiously  wistful 
and  ])iteous  expi'ession  of  countenance,  and  although  vciy  young,  its  face  was  wriidded 
like  that  of  an  old  man  of  eighty.  The  creature  sat  and  looked  out  of  its  deeply  set  eyes, 
as  if  the  cares  of  the  nation  rested  on  its  shoulders.  It  was  not  very  lively,  but  moved 
about  among  the  branches  with  great  ease.  The  form  was  not  at  all  symmetrical,  for  the 
long  arms,  and  feet,  and  hands  seemed  strangely  out  of  proportion  with  its  round, 
W(?akly-looking  body,  so  that  it  involuntarily  reminded  the  spectator  of  those  long-le^ed, 
roimd-bodied  spiders  that  are  bo  common  about  old  walls. 

The  lips  were  verj'  mobile,  and  the  animal  moved  them  when  agitated  by  any 
emotions ;  sometimes  shooting  them  forward  like  the  pnutings  of  a  petulant  child, 
and  sometimes  drawing  them  together  in  strange  wiinkles.  Tlie  neck  was  but  slightly 
indicated,  and  the  whole  animal  presented  an  imcouth,  gobliu-like  aspect. 

One  of  these  animals  that  was  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Abel,  exliibited  many 
curious  habits. 

It  had  been  taught  to  walk  in  an  erect  position*  without  supi)orting  itself  by 
extmneous  help,  but  the  erect  posture  was  so  01  adapted  to  its  structure,  that  it  could 
only  preserve  its  balance  by  raising  the  amis  over  its  head,  and  throwing  them  behind 
it,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  mode  in  wliich  tlie  head  is  united  to  the  neck 
renders  the  equilibrium  unceilaia 

This  animal  was  tjilci-ably  omnivorous  in  appetite,  for  although  its  usual  food 
consisted  of  fruits  and  brea<l,  it  was  exceedingly  fond  of  raw  eggs,  and  would  eat  almost 
any  kind  of  meat,  whether  dressed  or  raw.  It  would  drink  water,  or  milk,  or  beer, 
preferring  the  two  latter  liquids  to  any  other.  But  it  was  also  fond  of  wine,  and  was 
partial  to  mixtures  of  a  still  more  potent  character.  Coffee  and  tea  were  favourite 
i)everag09  with  the  animal,  so  that  it  displayed  a  decidedly  civilized  taste. 

As  might  be  expected,  while  it  was  on  board  ship  the  sailors  potted  their  companion 
after   their   wont,  and  it   was   quite  familiar  with   them,  showing  no   fear,  and   evnu 
ocoosionidly  indulging  in  a  sham  iiglit.     But  it  was  struck  with   unaccountable  flight 
at  soMiii  very  harmless  creatures  that  Ijecame  inmates  of  the  same  vessel.     Tliey  were 
only  common  turtles,  i>erfectly  incapable  of  doing  damage,  and  destined  for  soup.     But 
the  mere  sight  of  them  teiTified  the  Orang-outan  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ran  away^ 
to  the  mast-head,  and,  protruding  its  lips,  uttered  a  series  of  strange  sounds.     A  land  j 
tortoise  affected  the  animal  in  a  similar  manner,  as  also  did  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  men   bathing  and  lloating  in  the  water.      Perhaps   there  was  some   connexion  in 
the   mind   of  the    ape    between   the   turtle   and    the    cayman,    which    supposition    is 
BtrengthonM    iiy  the  alanu   caused   by  the   bathei"s.     I    have   known  a  common  snail 
cause  a  great  tunnoil  in  a  cage  of  monkeys,  and  there  may  possibly  be  some  instinctivoj 
antipathy  between  monlveya  and  crawling  animals. 
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This  singolar  emotion  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  proves  the  fellacy  of  judging 
any  animal  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  another,  merely  because  the  latter  is  terrified 
at  its  approach.  Granting  that  the  apes  might  occasionally  have  been  prompted  by  their 
mischievous  nature  to  meddle  with  the  turtles,  and  to  have  been  half-blinded  by  a  sand- 
shower  thrown  from  the  turtle's  flippers,  or  have  suffered  a  painful  wound  from  the  snap 
of  a  turtle's  sharp  jaws,  yet  the  little  land-tortoise  could  not  do  damage.  As  we  have  just 
mentioned,  even  the  presence  of  a  poor  garden-snail  is  a  terror  to  many  members  of  the 
monkey  race. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  antipathy  does  not  exist  only  in  some  indiWduals 
which  may  have  suffered  by  the  reptiles,  but  that  it  is  the  conmion  propensity  of  these 
strange  animals.  We  can  easily  understand  that  an  ape  should  display  an  agony  of 
terror  at  the  sight  of  a  leopard,  or  a  snake,  for  the  one  has  teeth  and  claws,  being 
also  very  fond  of  ape-flesh,  and  the  other  has  fangs.  But  that  the  same  animal  should 
be  just  as  frightened  when  it  sees  a  turtle,  a  tortoise,  or  a  man  bathing,  is  indeed 
remarkable. 

Our  best  insight  into  the  habits  of  animals  is  generally  gained  by  watching  the 
actions  of  a  single  individual,  and  these  biographies  are  usually  found  to  be  most 
interesting.  An  admirable  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Abel  of  the  young  Orang- 
outan,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 

At  first  the  ape  was  put  into  a  cage,  but  he  broke  the  bars  and  got  out  Then 
he  was  chained,  but  he  detached  the  chain  from  the  staple,  and  fijiding  that  the  heavy 
links  incommoded  -him,  he  coiled  the  chain  round  his  shoulder,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping,  held  the  end  in  his  mouth.  As  he  always  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his 
bonds,  his  keepers  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  pei-mitted  him  to  enjoy  the  full 
range  of  the  vessel  Among  the  ropes  he  was  quite  at  home,  and,  trusting  to  his  superior 
activity,  was  accustomed  to  take  liberties  with  the  sailors,  and  then  escape  among  the 
ropes.  One  very  curious  trait  in  his  character  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
narrator. 

"  Although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated,  the  Orang-outan  could  be 
excited  to  violent  rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth,  showing  his  teeth, 
and  seizing  and  biting  those  who  were  near  hint 

"  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation ;  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions  committed  an  act  which  in  a  rational  being  would  have  been  called  the 
threatening  of  suicida  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it>  he  would  shriek  violently  and  swing  furiously  about  the  ropes,  then  return  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  it  If  again  refused,  he  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry 
child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams;  and  then,  suddenly  starting 
up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  disappear. 

"  On  first  witnessing  this  act  "^e  thought  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  ; 
but  on  a  search  being  made,  found  him  concealed  under  the  chains." 

He  learned  artificial  tastes  of  civilization,  and  preferred  tea  and  coffee  to  water. 
Tastes  less  natural  and  more  to  be  regretted  soon  followed,  for  he  took  to  drinking 
wine,  and  was  so  fond  of  spirituous  liquids,  that  he  was  detected  in  stealing  the  captain's 
brandy-bottle.  This  interesting  animal  survived  the  English  climate  for  about  eighteen 
months,  and  then  succumbed  to  the  usual  foe  of  the  monkey  race.  The  fatal  issue 
of  the  disease  was  probably  promoted  by  the  shedding  of  his  teeth. 

In  its  native  woods,  the  Orang-outan  seems  to  be  an  unsocial  animal,  delighting 
not  in  those  noisy  conversaziones  which  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  gregarious  monkeys 
and  deafen  the  ears  of  their  neighbours.  It  does  not  even  unite  in  little  bands  of 
eight  or  ten  as  do  many  species,  but  leads  a  comparatively  eremitical  existence  among 
the  trees,  sitting  in  dreamy  indolence  on  the  platform  which  it  weaves,  and  averse 
to  moving  unless  impelled  by  hunger,  anger,  or  some  motive  equally  powerful  When 
it  does  move,  it  passes  with  much  rapimty  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one  branch  to 
another  by  means  of  its  long  limbs,  and  launches  itself  through  a  considerable 
distance,  if  the  space  between  the  branches  be  too  great  for  its  reach  of  arm. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  adult  Orang  is  a  sullen  and  ferocious  animal 
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and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  skull,  he  may  form  an 
opinion  of  the  nature  that  belonged  to  the  animal  that  owned  such  a  skulL  It  is 
almost  totally  animal  in  character ;  there  is  hardly  any  space  for  the  brain  ;  the 
head  is  surmounted  with  heavy  ridges  of  bone,  showing  the  great 
strength  of  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  them ;  the  lower  pwt  of 
the  face  and  the  jaws  projects  greatly,  and,  in  fine,  the  skuU  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  face,  jaws,  and  bony  ridges.  The  teeth,  too,  are 
very  formidable. 

The  hair  of  the  Orang-outan  is  of  a  reddish  chestnut  hue,  deepening 
here  and  there  into  brown.  The  texture  of  the  hair  is  coarse,  and  its 
ntoixoFOBAwa-ooTAH.  length  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed. 
Over  the  face,  back,  breast,  shoulders,  and  arms,  it  falls  in  thick  pro- 
fusion, becoming  especially  long  at  ^  the  elbow-joint,  where  the  hairs  of  the  upper  and 
fore-arm  meet.  The  face  is  partly  covered  with  a  beard,  which  seems  to  increase  in  size 
as  the  animal  grows  older.  The  hair  of  the  face  takes  a  lighter  tinge  of  red  than  that  of 
the  body,  and  merges  the  red  or  auburn  tint  in  the  brown,  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs. 

At  a  little  distance,  the  face  appears  to  be  black ;  but  if  examined  closely  is  fbund 
to  present  a  bluish  tint. 

The  Mias-kassar  is  similar  to  the  ]\[ias-pappan  in  general  appearance,  and  colour 
of  hair ;  but  is  evidently  a  different  species  from  the  Pappan,  and  not  the  young  of  that 
animal  Of  this  ape.  Sir  J.  Brooke  says,  that  it  is  "  a  small,  slight  animal ;  by  no  means 
formidable  in  its  appearance ;  with  hands  and  feet  proportioned  to  the  body.  They  do 
not  approach  the  gigantic  extremities  of  the  Pappan  either  in  size  or  power ;  and,  in 
short,  a  moderately  strong  man  could  readily  overpower  one ;  when  ho  would  not  stand 
a  shadow  of  a  chance  with  the  Pappan." 

The  height  of  a  full-grown  Pappan  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  great  as  has  been 
supposed.  Credible  informants,  however,  tell  us  that  they  usually  grow  to  the  height  of 
five  feet,  or  even  more,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the  extreme  length  of  the  arms» 
and  the  general  muscular  development,  gives  us  a  very  large  ape  indeed.  Sir  J.  Brooke 
was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  one  of  these  animals  which  he  killed  was  nearly  six  feet 
in  stature ;  but  was  surprised  to  find  when  the  animal  was  dead  that  the  height  was  very 
much  overrated. 

Many  of  the  quadrumanous  animals,  among  which  are  the  large  apes,  the  siamang, 
many  of  the  tailed  monkeys,  and  the  baboons,  are  furnished  with  a  singular  appendage 
to  the  throat,  which  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  M.  Vrolik.  Tliis  appendage 
consists  of  a  pouch,  varying  in  form  and  size,  which  is  connected  with  the  lungs  by  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe,  and  can  be  dilated  with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal 

Tlie  result  of  his  researches  is,  that  the  air-pouch  is  not  connected  with  the  voice  ; 
but  that  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  specific  gi-avity  of  the  animal,  and  to  assist  it 
in  climbing  or  leaping.  The  pouch  is  not  a  mere  hollow  sac ;  but  is  famished  with 
many  subordinate  receptacles,  sometliing  like  a  badly  made  glove,  with  three  or  four 
additional  fingers  or  thumbs.  Tliese  prolongations  lie  between  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
They  are  larger  in  tlie  male  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  increase  together  with  the  growth 
of  the  animal.  In  the  Orang-outan,  these  pouches  are  very  largely  developed ;  much 
more  so  than  in  the  chimpansee.  The  siamang  possesses  them  of  a  large  size,  while 
the  gibbons  are  without  them. 

The  generic  name  Simia,  which  is  applied  to  these  apes,  and  which  serves  to 
distinguish  the  entire  family,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Stmos,  signifying 
"flat^nosed." 
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The  accounts  of  this  ape  vary  extremely.     Some  authors  pronounce  the  Siamang 
to  be  a  dull  and  stupid  animal,  caring  not  to  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes ;  never 
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movmg  rnitil  forced  to  do  so,  and  liardly  even  takiiif*  tJie  troulile  1  "^    Ttnto  its  mouth. 

Otliers  give  to  th«  Siamau^  the  chut-acter  of  heing  a  lively  and  at  creature,  soon 

tamed,  iind  attacliing  itaell  stnjngly  to  those  with  whom  it  has  made  acquaintance,  and 
who  behave  kindly  to  it.  As  the  latter  character  has  been  borne  by  the  Siamang  when 
in  the  po.s6eseion  of  those  who  treated  it  well,  and  studied  its  habits,  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  creature  to  give  it  the  credit  of  good  behavioui-. 
The  Siamang  is  a  Sumatran  ani- 
al,  and,  as  far  aa  is  known,  is  found 
no  other  spot  on  the  globe.  The 
colour  of  the  liair  is  black,  and  it 
is  so  thickly  planted,  that,  although 
it  is  but  short,  it  conceals  the  skin, 
except  in  one  or  two  spots,  such  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  where 
the  skin  can  be  se^n  througli  the 
woolly  covering.  It  is  a  lar^c  ani- 
mal, measurincj  some  three  feet  in 
height,  when  it  has  attained  to  its 
full  growth.  The  arms  are  long,  and 
the  hands  narrow,  with  slender  fin- 
gers covered  v^th  the  woolly  black 
hair  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  nails. 
The  term  Sifndactyla,  or  "joined- 
fiogers/'  is  applied  to  this  ape  be- 


cause the  first  and  second  fingers  of 
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the  hinder  limbs  are  united  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  second  joint.  This  union  of  the  members  is  by  means  of  a  membrane 
that  runs  between  the  lingers,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  lx)nes,  which  when  stripped  of 
their  fleshy  coverings  are  found  to  be  as  dLstiuct  as  those  of  any  other  animal. 

There  is  a  curious  structure  of  the  throat  which  is  worth  notice.  This  consists  of  a 
double  pouch  under  the  chin  and  throat,  formed  by  the  loose  folds  of  skin.  When  the 
animal  is  excited  either  by  anger  or  pleasure,  it  inflates  these  pouches  to  such  a  degree, 
that  their  exterior  surface  becomes  quite  glossy.     The  pouches  are  without  hair. 

At  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  Sianiiings  assemble  in  great  numbers,  under  the  command 
of  a  chief  who  is  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  weapon-proof,  and,  being  Jissembled, 
utter  most  hideous  yells,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  their  cries.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  tliat  the  peculiar  resonance  of  the  animal's  cry,  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  throat-pouches  above  mentioned.  M.  Vrolik,  however,  seems 
to  be  of  a  difierent  opinion,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Orang- 
outan.  Except  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day,  the  Siamangs  are  compara- 
tively quiet. 

There  is  not  a  veiy  great  development  of  the  combative  nature  in  this  animal, 
which  is  timid,  unless  urged  by  those  feelings  which  inspiie  even  the  weakest  and 
mildest  creatures  with  reckless  courage.  The  poor  animal  has  no  notion  how  to 
inflict  or  avoid  a  blow  ;  but  in  defence  of  its  young,  when  threatened  with  danger, 
or  in  revenge  for  their  loss,  if  slain,  the  mother  Siamang  dauntlessly  flings  herself 
upon  the  enemy>  caring  nothing  for  her  own  life  in  comparison  with  that  of  her 
oflspring, 

Wlien  permitted  to  range  unmolested  in  the  woods,  the  care  of  the  mother  Siamang 
for  her  young  affords  a  pleasing,  and  sometimes  an  amusing  spectacle.  But  tbe 
father  must  not  be  passed  over  without  the  tribute  of  honour  due  to  his  paternal 
virtues.  Those  who  have  watched  the  Siamangs  as  they  wandered  unrcstroinedly, 
fty  that  tlie  parents  divide  the  care  of  the  family  between  them ;  the  father  taking 
of  tlie  male  offspring,  and  the  mother  of  the  females.  They  are  properly  solicitous 
out  tlie  cleanliness  of  their  young  charge,  and  duly  wash  them,  rub  and  dry  them,  in 
pite  of  the  screams  and  struggles  of  the  little  ones. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  when  an  animal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  one 
mode  of  life,  displaying  singular  powers  therein,  it  is  quite  at  a  loss  when  placed  in  an 
uoconi^'emal  condition.      The   bats,   for   example,  are   awkward   and   helpless   animala 
when  placed  on  a  level  surface  ;   so  are  many  of  the  swifUwinged  birds,  such   as  the 
albatross,  the  frigate-bird,  and  others,  while   the   diving-birds   are  just   as  clum 
land  as  they  are  agile  in  the  water.     So  it  is  with  the  Siaraang,  for  ita  gre^t  : 
of  limb,  that  gives  it  such  powers  of  locomotion  among  trees,  forms  a  serious  impe«  i 
to  its  pTOgi-ess  on  level  ground.      Among  the  treus  the   Siarnang  is  unapproatl. 
and  although  not  quite  so  active  as  the  gibbons,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  pc  i 
secure  from  pursuit.     But  let  the  creature  once  descend  to  earth,  and  it  is  so  embur; 
by  its   long   limbs   that  it   can  be  overtaken  and  captured  with  ease.     Indeed, 
specimens  that  have  been  taken  uiilmrt,  have  almost  invariably  been   made   prisouers 
while  struggling  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  ti-ees. 

One  of  these  animals  was  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  a  ship,  where  it  became  quite 
companionable,  and  gaijied  the  affections  of  passengers  and  crew.  80  fur  from  exhibiting 
the  sullen  and  sluggish  demeanour  which  has  been  attributed  to  this  ape,  the  Siani:mg 
displayed  great  activity  and  quickness,  skipping  about  the  wpes,  and  given  to  harmle 
tricks.  It  took  a  fancy  to  a  little  Papuim  girl  who  was  on  board,  and  would  t 
with  its  arms  round  her  neck,  eating  biscuit  with  her.  It  was  of  an  iuqiiisitil 
nature,  running  up  the  rigging,  and  watching  from  its  elevatetl  position  a  passing  ves 
and  remaining  tliere  until  the  ship  was  out  of  sight.  In  temper  it  was  rather  uncer^ 
and  apt  to  fly  into  a  passion  if  opposed  in  any  wish. 

Wlien  thus  excited,  it  would  iliiig  itself  down,  Just  like  a  naughty,  spoiled  chil 
roll  about  the  deck  with  great  contortion  of  limbs  and  face,  strilce  at  everything  whi^ 
came  in  its  way,  and  scream  incessantly,  >^4th  a  sound  like  "  Ra  !  ra  !  ra !  " 

It  had  a  strange  predilection  Ibr  ink,  and  in  order  to  procui-e  this  remarkable  daint 
would  drain  the  ink-bottle  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  or  suck  tl 
pens  in  default  of  the  liquid  itself  Being  itself  destitute  of  a  tail,  and  feeling  no  fear^ 
of  reprisals  in  that  direction,  the  Siamang  used  to  make  very  free  with  the  tails  of  some 
monkeys  that  lived  on  board  of  the  same  vessel  Catching  an  unfortunate  monkey  by  its 
caudal  appendage,  away  went  Uugka,  as  the  ape  was  named,  dragging  the  monkey  after 
him  along  the  deck,  until  the  wretched  animal  writhed  itself  free  from  its  tormentor.  At 
another  time,  Ungka  would  carry  the  monkey  by  the  tad  up  the  rigging,  in  spite 
of  its  squeaks  and  struggles,  and  then  quietly  let  it  drop. 

It  was  sensitive  to  ridicule ;  and  when  its  feelings  were  hurt,  it  used  to  inflate 
its  throat  until  it  resembled  a  huge  wen,  and  looked  seriously  at  the  offendei-s,  uttering 
hollow  barks  at  inten'als.  This  sound  seemed  to  be  used  for  the  puqxise  of  expressing 
irritation.  Anger  was  expressed  by  the  shrieking  "  lia !  ra  ! "  and  pleasure  by  a  kind  of 
mixture  between  a  squeak  and  a  chirp. 

For  the  accoimt  of  this  animal  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  related 
many  other  traits  indicative  of  its  character.  Sir  S,  Kaftles  possessed  several  .specimena 
of  this  ape,  and  describes  them  as  being  social  in  their  mannere,  and  of  an  intellicent 
nature.  iVlthough  they  were  powerful  animals,  they  were  gentle,  and  showed  thomselveB 
to  be  pleased  with  the  society  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  were  attached. 
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Although  in  their  physical  characters  the  Oibbons  bear  much  resemblance  to  the 
apes  which  have  already  been  dc;?cribcd,  yet  there  arc  some  peculiarities  in  ionn  and 
anatomy  which  show  them  to  be  a  link  of  transition  U^tween  the  great  apes,  and  the 
lesser  monkeys  and  baboons. 

They  possess,  although  in  a  small  degi'ee,  those  singular  callosities  on  the  liindor 
quarters  which   are  so   conspicuous  in  the  baboon   family,  and  assume  such    etrange 
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tmtg.  The  gorilla,  chimpansee,  and  the  orange,  are  entirely  destitute  of  those  pecu- 
liarities^ but  the  Gibbons  are  found  to  possess  them,  althougli  the  callosities  anj  very 
small,  and  hidden  by  the  for  from  a  casual  view. 

As  in  the  great  apes,  the  arms  of  the  Gibbons  are  of  enormous  length,  and  endowed 
with  exceeding  power  of  muscle,  though  the  strength  wldch  resides  in  these  lai-gely 
developed  limbs  is  of  a  different  character. 

If  the  gigantic  and  jwwerful  gorilla  be  compared  to  Hercules,  then  the  light  and 
active  Gibbons  may  find  their  type  in  Mercury,  the  swift  aerial  messenger  of  the  Olym- 
pian deities.  The  pondereua  weight  of  the  larger  apes  binds  them  to  earth  ;  and  evcn'the 
orangs,  which  are  more  active  than  the  chimpansee,  are  no  very  great  adepts  at  leaping 
through  great  intervals  of  space.  But  the  Gibbons  seem  to  pass  nearly  as  much  tinje 
in  the  air  as  on  the  branches,  shooting  from  one  resting-place  to  another,  with  such 
rapid  movements,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  their  course — ^the  very  swallows  of  the 
laonkey  race. 
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From  their  wonderful  agility  in  flinging  themselves  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from 

:  to  tree,  naturalists  have  given  to  these  aninjals  the  generic  name   of  hyhhatpjUt 

lifying,  "tree  traverser."     And  carrying  out  the  mytliological  comparison  which  lias 

just  been  mentioned,  the  name  Lar  has  been  attributed  to  this  species. 

Accofding  to  the  legends  of  antiquity,  it  nppears  tliat  a  very  beautiful  and  very 
loquacious  Naiad,  named  Lfira.  indiscreetly  acquainted  Juno  with  one  of  the  many 
causes  for  jealousy  for  which  her  liusliand  gave  occasion.  Jupiter,  being  greatly  incensed 
at  her  conduct,  deprived  her  of  the  offending  tongue,  and  sent  her  olf  to  Hades  under 
the  charge  of  ilercury,  Tljat  faithless  messenger,  however,  found  that  pity  melted 
the  heart  to  love,  and  instead  of  obeying  the  order  of  his  niastcr,  became  enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  criminal,  saved  her  from  the  ])uni.sliijieni  to  wliich  she  had  been 
destined,  and  married  her  instead  of  delivering  her  to  Pluto. 

iVom  this  union  sprang  tlie  Lares,  twin  demigods,  who  took  on  themselves  the 
guardianship  of  domestic  hearths,  and  the  peace  of  families.  Tlie  I^omans  symbolised 
these  prutecting  deities  under  the  form  of  monkeys  clothed  with  tlte  skins  of  dogs,  and 
placed  their  images  around  the  hearths  wliieh  they  pretected,  and  bebLuJ  the  doors  whicli 
ihey  guarded  from  evil 
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These  children  of  the  eloquent  and  swifl  dc^ity,  Mercury,  and  the  Naiad  ofTspri 
of  the  waters,  were  .supposed  to  combino  the  space-traversing  attributes  of  both  pareni 
and  so  the  name  of  "  Lar  "  is  sufficiently  appropriate  for  this  most  agile  of  animals. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Gibbon  is  rather  doubtful,  although  it  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The  opinion  which  seems  to  be  most  in  accordance  witli  probability  is.  tli  ^ 
the  term  is  a  corruption  of  Kophin,  a  Clialdaic  word,  signifying  an  ape.  Delachar  _ 
thinks  that  it  may  be  derived  from  Kctpos,  which  in  Strabo*s  version  of  the  well-known 
word  Kephos,  signifies  an  ape  or  monkey.  The  difficulty  in  the  latter  case  appears 
t.o  be  that  the  Kei'pon  resides  in  Ethiopia,  while  the  Gibbons  are  Asiatic  animals. 

The  present  species  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Wliite-handed  Gibbon,"  because  the 
hands  and  feet  are  of  a  much  paler  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

There  are  slight  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  fur  in  different  individuals,  but  t! 
prevailing  tint  is  a  dai'kish  brown,  changing  to  a  creamy  hue  about  the  hands,  and  the  ft 
is  quite  black.     Some  specimens  have  the  fur  nearly  black,  while  others  assume  a  wliiti 
tint  along  the  throat  and  abdomen,  and  several  specimens  have  tlie  fur  of  the 
quarters  ratlier  paler  than  thai  of  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

In   all  the   Gibbons,   the   hair  is   thicker  and  finer  than  in  any  of  the  prei 
animals.     It  is  short,  being  only  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  has  more  of  a 
appearance  tlian  is  seen  in  most  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

Afany  animals  exhibit  great  differences  of  form  and  colour  in  the  various  periods  of 
life,  and  in  the  two  sexes.     It  has  often  happened  that  the  greatest  cord'usion  has  ' 
caused  by  these  changes  of  form,  so  that  the  young,  and  the  two  sexes  of  an  anim;d 
been  described  as  several  distinct  species.     We  are  the  more  liable  to  error  when 
cannot  watch  the  entire  development  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  such  animals  as 
monkey  tribes  are  very  embarrassing  to  the  systematic  naturalist. 

The  I^r  Gibbon  seems  to  be  one  of  these  animals,  and  Ls  probably  identical  wi^H 
the  Little  Gibbon  ;  this  latter  animal  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller  specimen  than  usua^H 
and  its  disparity  of  colour  to  be  of  little  importance.  The  proportions  are  precisely  tha  ' 
same  as  those  of  the  Lar  Gibbon,  and  although  the  general  tints  ai'c  so  unlike  those  of  the 
Gibbons  as  to  earn  from  Cuvier  the  name  of  "  Variegated  Orang,"  yet  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  tint  of  the  fur  is  extremely  capricious,  and  can  form  no  true  criterion, 
imless  accompanied  by  other  distinctions. 

The  Lar,  or  ^V^lite-handed  Gibbon  is  an  iidiabitant  of  Malacca  and  Siara. 

On  looking  at  a  li\'ing  specimen  of  this  animal,  or  indeed  at  any  of  the  same  genus, 
the  hands  are  seen  to  dilfer  much  from  those  of  the  large  apes,  and  especially  in  the 
shape  and  direction  of  the  thumb.  As  wo  have  already  seen,  the  thumb  of  the 
chimpansce  is  very  largo,  and  is  so  formed  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  the  tingers  in  order 
to  grasp  any  object  between  them.  But  the  thumb  of  these  ti'ee-traversing  apes  ia 
comparatively  small,  is  hardly  o]qK)sable  to  the  fingers,  and  is  placed  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  fingers  themselves.  Moreover,  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  so  formed, 
that  the  thumb  appears  to  take  its  origin  from  the  wrist,  and  not  to  be  set  on  after 
the  usual  manner.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  hinder 
paws  or  hands  are  fixed  together. 

The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  practised  gymnastic 
exerci.ses.  In  order  to  grasp  a  pole  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  strength,  the  fingers  must  be  set  close  to  each  other,  the  thumb  placed  against  the 
forefinger,  and  the  hand  hooked  over  the  pole.  In  this  position  tlie  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  are  not  subjected  to  the  exhausting  grasp  of  the  thumb,  and  the  power  of 
the  limbs  is  applied  in  pi*ecisely  the  right  direction. 

So  it  is  with  these  apes,  the  most  accomplished  gymnasts  in  the  world  If  a  monkey 
be  watched  while  dancing  about  the  bars  and  poles  of  his  cage  (not  on  hanging  ropes, 
for  then  the  thumb  is  wanted),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  animal  seldom  or  never  grasps 
a  horizontal  bar,  except  occasionally  with  the  hinder  paws.  Tlio  hands  are  always  just 
hooked  over  the  bare,  and  by  their  aid  the  animal  tiings  itself  from  one  place  to  another, 
using  the  grasp  of  the  hinder  feet  to  check  itself  when  it  wishes  to  sit  still  for  a 
time; 
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This  mode  of  employing  tlie  two  sets  of  limbs  is  well  shown  iu  the  Gihbonfl,  and 
in  order  to  fit  thrm  in  the  best  manner  for  their  arboreal  existence^  the  thumb  of 
the  fore-hands  is  found  to  be  almost  destitute  of  the  muscular  prominence  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "  ball "  of  the  thumb,  is  therefore  incapable  of  grasping,  and 
can  only  follow  the  direction  of  the  fingers ;  while  the  corresponding  member  on  the 
hinder  hands  is  very  large  and  powerful  in  proportion. 

All  the  Giblions  are  gifted  ^sdth  voices  as  powerful  ns  their  limbs,  and  the  creatures 

m  to  lose  few  opportimities  of  exercising  lungs  or  limbs.    Tlie  ciy  which  these  ojiiraals 

[cr  is  a  singular  one,  loud,  and  piercing,  and  has  been  represented  by  the  syllables 

wou-wou,"  which  duplex  combination  of  intonations  is  often  used  as  a  geneiul  name 

common  to  the  whole  family.     Some  wiiters  express  the  sound  by  the  words '*  oa-oa," 

and  others  as  "  woo-woo,"  among  which  the  reader  is  h*ft  to  choose. 

The  several  species  of  Gibl>on  do  not  seem  to  inhabit  the  same  localities,  although 

they  all,  without  an  exception,  live  among  trees.     Some  reside  among  the  mountainous 

igt'S   and   their  forests  of    fir-trees,   while  others   prefer  the   lower  regions   of  the 

'oode<l   plains   and   valleys.     All,   however,   agree    in    their    exceeding   activity    and 

i^<  '        proving  themselves  in   every   way  to   be   worthy  tj^pes   of    their 

All  toiimals  which  ai-e  di^stinod  to  move  with  great  rapidity,  bear  a  sui-e  sign 
of  their  destiny  in  the  configui-ation  of  their  bodies.  Active  exertions  cause  the 
heart  to  beat  so  fiercely,  and  the  blood  to  circulate  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  provision 
must  be  made  to  give  the  blood  a  sufiBciency  of  air  to  refresh  it  after  its  hard  labour. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  gift  of  very  large  limgs  with  plenty  of  room  for  tiieir 
free  action.  Accordingly,  the  frames  of  all  swift  animals  are  found  to  be  made  on 
a  similar  model,  although  necessarily  modified  according  to  the  description  of  aninjaL 

Thus,  among  the  well-known  living  creatures  with  which  all  are  familiar,  we 
may  cite  the  greyhound  and  the  racehorse.  Or  if  we  turn  to  the  birds,  the  falcons 
imd  swallnws  are  good  examples  of  this  foiTiiation  of  body.  The  chest  and  fore-pait 
of  the  body  are  wide  and  capacious,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large  lungs  which 
are   necessary   for  the   creature.     The   limbs  which   aid   tlic  progress   of  the   animal, 

■     wliKher  it  be  bird  or  beast,  are  very  largely    develoiied.  while  the  subordinate  parts 

I     of  the  body  and  limbs   are  reduced  to  the  smallest  size  compatible   with    the   well- 

I    l)ei  ng  of  their  possessor.     A  greyhound   in   proper 

I    health,  and  ready  for  the  course,  has  not  an  ounce 

^^f  Mit  weight  about  it;  neither  has  the 

^Rft'  II  at  the  post     So  with   tlie  falcons 

and  swallows,  xintil  we  come  to  the  humniing-biids, 
which  exhibit  this  modification  of  limb  and  body  iu 
singular  perfection 

The  Gibbons  are  formed  on  a  model  of  a  similar 
nature,    their    enormously    long    arms   and    broad 

shoulders  contrasted  with  the  smaller  hinder  limbs  l^f^^^-^t^^^K^^mt^^^V 
and  thin  flank  showing  that  tliey  arc  capable  of 
rapid  movement,  while  the  deep  and  capacious  chest 
gives  indication  that  they  can  endure  a  long  con- 
liimance  of  labour  without  being  ejchausted  by  it 
Of  the  haliits  of  the  Gibbons  in  a  wld  state, 
very  little  is  known,  as  they  ai^  shy  in  their  nature^ 

^^nd   by   means   of  their   wonderfid  agility    escape 

^^pnong  the  trees  in  a  manner  that  bafiles  pursuit  or 

ob3pr\atiou.     As  to  the  species  which  is  represented  agilh omiio.v.— //yWfcai« i^a. 

in  the  accompanying  eugraving,  it  seems  to  be  the 

most  active  of  this  agile  family,  and  well  deserves  the  name  that  hrus  been  given  to 
it  Rather  more  has  been  noticed  of  this  wonderful  ci-eatui-e,  and  a  further  insight 
into  itd  habits  lias  l^en  gained  by  means  of  a. female  specimen,  wliich  was  captured 
and  brought  safely  to  liondon,  where  it  lived  for  some  time. 
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In   their   native   woods,  these  aaimals  are  most  interesting  to  the  obsen^er,  if 
is  only  fortunate  enough  to  get  near  thorn  without  being  seen  by  the  vigilant  creatur 
A  good  telescope  atlbrtls  an  excellent  mode  of  watching  the  customs  of  aaimals  that 
are  U)0  timid  to  i)eruiit  a  human  l.H?ing  to  come  near  their  haunts. 

When  startled,  the  Agile  Gibbon  Hits  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  thei 
Bcizing  the  branch  that  seems  best  ad.apted  to  its  purpose,  it  swings  itself  once 
twice  to  gain  an  impetus,  and  launches  itself  through  the  air  like  a  stoue  from 
sling,  gaining  its  force  veiy  much  on  the  same  principle.  Seizing  another  branch,^ 
towiinls  which  it  had  aimed  itself,  and  which  it  reaches  with  unen-ing  certainty,  the 
ci'eatui'e  rejieats  the  pracess,  and  flings  itself  with  ease  through  distances  of  thirtj^  oi 
forty  feet,  flying  along  as  if  by  magic.  Tho.se  who  have  seen  it  urging  its  flight  ovo 
the  trees,  have  compared  its  actions  and  appearance  to  tliose  of  a  bird.  Indeed,  the 
creatures  seem  to  pass  a  life  that  is  more  aerial  than  that  of  many  birds,  pnttii 
out  of  question  the  heavy  earth-walking  birds  which  have  not  the  power  to 
themselves  from  the  ground,  even  if  they  had  the  "will. 

The  colour  of  this  species  is  extremely  variable,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  roferenc 
to  the  figure^  the  offHpring  is  not  uecesimrily  of  the  same  colour  as  the  parent      Thil 
dirterence  in  tint  is  not  solely  caused  by  age,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  creai 
coloured  mother  has  a  dark  infant,  and  vice  tyersd.     Of  the  specimens  in  the  Britisln 
Museum,  hardly  any  two   are   alike   in   the   tint  of  theii"  sott  woolly  fur.     Some 
nearly  black,  some  arc  brow^l,  and  some  are  of  a  light  cream  colour.     It  is  worthl 
of  reuiaj-k   tlmt   one  of  the  blax-k  spe<;iraens  was  brought  from   the   Rimalayas ;    tl 
brown  and  the  cream-coloured  examples  iK'ing  from  Malacca, 

The  nativejj  of  Sumatra,  where  the  Agile  Gibbon  is  found  in  the  greatest  plentyJ 
call  it  the  Ungki^-puti,  or  sometimes  Ungka-etjim.     Sometimes  tlie  Siamang  goes  hj 
the  same  name  of  Ungka,  being  called  the  Black  Ungka  Ape. 

The  singularly  active  manners  of  this  animal  were  exhibited  by  the  ape  abov 
mentioned  as  being  a  visitor  to  our  shores.  A  large  apartment  was  prepared  for  it 
and  branches  set  up  at  some  distimce  from  each  other,  so  as  to  give  it  as  mucl 
room  as  possible  for  its  wonderful  evolutions.  Eighteen  feet  appeare  to  have 
the  farthest  distance  between  the  branches,  and  this  space  was  cleared  with  cousummati 
ease,  as  would  probably  be  the  case  with  an  animal  which  was  accustomed  to  launcl 
itiielf  through  a  apace  nearly  double  the  eighteen  feet.  The  animal,  however,  wa 
hinderetl  by  many  dmwl>acks.  Putting  aside  the  disadvantages  of  a  strange  climat 
antl  the  want  of  the  usual  food,  she  had  been  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  lot^ 
sea  voyage,  hjwl  8uJfer(.il  from  confinement  and  the  tlcprivation  of  its  natural  atmospher 
Even  v^-ith  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Gibbon  exhibited  such  flingolar  feats  of  agilit) 
that  the  spectat»>r3  were  lost  in  astonishment 

She  was  accustomed  to  tiing  herself,  ^nthout  the  least  warning  or  apparent  pr 
paration.  frr>m  the  branch  on  which  she  might   be   sitting,  towards   another   bttincl 
which  she  invariably  succeeded  in  catching  with  her  outstretched  hand.     From  branc 
to   bmnch    the   GihlK»n   would   continue  her  flight  for  so  it  might  be  aptly  tt^rmc 
witJiout    cessation,    until   checked      The   most   curious   part  of  the  performance  wt 
tliat  she  did  not  seem  to  require  any  further  impulse  after  her  first  swing,  but  wa 
content  just  to  touch  the  branches  as  she  passed  from  one  to  the  other.     So  easy 
thlB  exercise,  and  of  such   quick   eye  and  hand  was  the  animal  possess«:d,  that  tt 
^ectators  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  fiiiits  or  otlier  objecti 
in  tiM  wr,  which  she  would  adroitly  catch  as  she  passed  along,  without  thinking  "^ 
needftd  to  stop  for  tliat  pxnpose. 

Swift  aa  was  its  flight,  the  equilibric  powers  of  the  animal  were  so  peTfe<?t.  fhl 
pvffn  in  its  most  rajud  course  it  could  arrest  itself  in  a  moment  catching  a  br.m 
the  huntls,  juid  then  suddenly  dniwing  up  the  hinder  feet  to  the  same  level.  __ 

grasp  of  the  hinder  feet  then  came  into  play,  and  the  creature  aat  on  the  bmnch  as 
quietly  It**  if  it  had  never  stirred. 

Some  idea  of  the  proi>ortion  of  limbs  and  body  of  this  ape  may  be   gained 
contracting  them  with  those  of  the  human  form.     An  ordinary  man,  when 
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erect,  permitting  the  arms  to  hang  freely  by  his  sides,  finds  that  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  But  when  the  Gibbon  assumes  the  erect 
attitude,  its  finger-tips  reach  as  far  as  the  ankle-joint  Again,  if  a  well-proportioned 
man  stands  perfectly  erect,  and  stretches  his  arms  out  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
distance  between  the  extended  finger-tips  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  body,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground.  But  if  the  Agile  Gibbon 
extends  its  limbs  in  a  similar  manner,  the  measurement  between  the  fingers  is  just 
double  that  of  the  entire  height  of  the  animal 

On  account  of  this  great  preponderance  of  the  arms  over  the  legs,  the  Agile  Gibbon 
is  not  a  veiy  good  walker  on  its  hinder  feet,  but  waddles  along  in  an  awkward  fashion. 
AVhile  thus  employed,  the  animal  sways  its  long  arms  as  balancers  after  the  fashion 
of  a  rope-dancer,  and  now  and  then  helps  itself  along  the  level  surface  with  the 
hands  on  the  ground.  The  Gibbon,  though  so  marvellously  light  and  active  among 
trees,  is  totally  out  of  its  element  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  branches,  and  forced 
to  traverse  the  flat  ground.  All  its  elegance  and  exquisite  address  are  lost,  and  the 
creature  becomes  as  clumsy  as  it  was  formerly  graceful  A  swan  while  awkwardly 
hobbling  over  dry  land,  with  a  gait  like  that  of  a  lame  Silenus,  affords  no  greater 
contrast  to  the  same  bird  when  proudly  sailing  on  the  water  with  arched  neck  and 
gliding  movement,  than  does  the  Gibbon  when  stranded  on  unfamiliar  earth  to  the 
same  animal  disporting  itself  among  the  congenial  branches. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  love  society  as  much  as  do  many  of  the  apes 
and  monkeys,  but  lives  in  pairs,  contented  with  the  society  of  its  own  family. 

The  voice  of  this  ape  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  its  powers  are  put  forth  with 
the  greatest  intensity  while  the  animal  is  performing  its  wonderful  feats  of  agility.  The 
time  of  day  seems  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  creature  and  its  cry,  for  in  its  native 
state  the  Gibbon  is  most  noisy  in  the  early  mornings, — the  loud,  strange  cry  being  probably 
a  caU-note  to  its  companions.  Even  in  the  open  air,  this  call-note  is  exceedingly  loud, 
and  can  be  heard  at  great  distances,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  confined  in  a  room, 
and  exerts  its  voice,  3ie  ears  of  the  bystanders  suffer  somewhat  from  its  deafening 
resonance. 

In  themselves,  the  notes  of  this  curious  cry  are  rather  musical  than  otherwise,  but 
tliey  are  uttered  with  such  vigour,  that  they  become  painful  to  the  ears. 

To  judge  by  the  cry  of  the  female  Gibbon,  it  is  quite  a  musical  performance>  papable 
of  being  set  to  musical  notes,  and  coming  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  by  a  couple  of  barks 
in  octaves.  The  animal  achieves  the  chromatic  scale  admirably,  effecting  the  descent  (no 
easy  task  even  to  the  practised  human  vocalist)  with  a  precision  and  rapidity  that  renders 
the  vocal  gymnastics  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  limbs.  The  note  on  which  the  creature 
b^m  was  E;  and  starting  from  this  note,  she  began  a  series  of  chromatics,  first  ascending 
to  tlie  upper  octave,  and  then  descending  in  the  same  way,  but  always  sounding  the  lower 
E  almost  simultaneously  with  the  upper  note,  whatever  that  note  might  ba  These 
musical  efforts  seemed  to  excite  the  creature  greatly,  for  her  whole  frame  appeared  strung 
to  a  ])iteh  of  great  intensity,  her  body  dilated  and  quivered  with  excitement  while  she 
uttered  her  rapid  cry,  and  at  its  conclusion  she  shook  with  all  her  strength  the  object  to 
which  she  was  clinging. 

This  individual  was  pleasing  in  manners,  gentle  and  caressing  to  those  whom  she 
OeivounKl  With  delicate  discrimination,  she  at  once  admitted  ladies  into  her  confidence, 
and  would  come  to  them  voluntarily,  shake  hands,  and  permit  herself  to  be  stroked.  But 
when  gentlemen  tried  to  gain  her  ejection,  she  deliberated  on  the  matter,  and  did  not 
allow  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  without  further  investigatioa  But  when  her  scruples 
were  once  overcome,  she  was  perfectly  affectionate  and  confiding. 

The  SiLVBBT  Gibbon  derives  its  name  from  the  silver-grey  colour  which  generally 
pervades  the  fur.  In  some  parts  of  the  body,  however,  there  is  a  browner  tinge,  and  the 
£ace  and  p;ilnis  of  the  hands  are  quite  black.  The  sides  of  the  face  are  covered  with 
white,  furry  hair,  which  is  so  plentiful,  that  although  the  ears  are  tolerably  large,  they  are 
nearly  hidden  among  the  luxuriant  hairy  fringe  that  encircles  the  head.  The  eyes  of  this 
and  of  the  other  Gibbons  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  head.    The  size  of  the  Silvery  Gibbon  is 
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liUle  different  from  that  of  Gibbons  generally,  the  adult  animal  measuring  about  thr 
f.«t  or  so  in  height     Active,  aa  are  all  it*  relatives,  it  lives  among  the  branches  and  *' 
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canes  of  the  Malaccas,  and  displays  in  these  congenial  habitations  the  same  sportil 
agility  (hat  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Gibbons. 

A  very  different  group  of  animals  now  comes  before  us,  sepamted  even  by  the  out 
form  from  the  ayiea. 

Tlie  chief  diatinction  whinh  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  presence  of  a  tail,  which  is  of  soi 
length,'  and   in  several   species,  among  which  we   may  mention   the  Sr»rPAi  itself, 
extremely  long  and  slender  in  proportion  to  tlie  body.     The  arms  of  these  animals  are 
of  that  inordinate  length  which  is  seen  in  the  limbs  of  the  a^H^s,  but  are  delicate 

well  proportioned    The  hinder  pav 
or  hands,  are  extremely  slender,  the 
thumbs  being  short,  and,  as  will 
seen  by  i*eference  to  the  engravic 
are  twice  the  length  of  the  fore-pav 
Some  of  these  monkeys  are  fu 
nished    with   small    cheek-poucln 
while  others  appear  to  be  destitut 
of  these  natural  pockets.     The  ct 
losities  of  the  hinder  quarters  are" 
well  .shown. 

In  this  group  of  the  Quadrumanj 
the  characteristics  of  the  apes  disaj 
pear,  and  the  animals  Ijetray 
clearly    their    quadrupedal    natur 
Very  seldom   do  they   assume   th 
erect  attitude,  prefeiTing  to  run  odT 
all  fours  like  a  dog,  that  being  theii 
legitimate  mode  of  progression  Eve  ~ 
when  they  do  stand  on  their  hind  feet,  the  long  tail  at  once  deprives  them  of  th 
gn>t4f.Hque  semblance  of  the  liuman  form,  which  is  so  painfully  exhibited  in  the  tail-le 
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apes.  Besides  these  external  distinctions,  there  are  many  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  internal  organs,  which  also  serve  to  settle  the  position  of  the  animal  in 
the  order  of  nature.  Among  these  internal  organs,  the  stomach  displays  the  most 
remarkable  construction,  being  very  large,  and  divided  into  compartments  that  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

These  monkeys  are  distributed  through  several  parts  of  the  world,  the  Simpai  making 
its  residence  in  Sumatra. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  and  is  pleasing  both  for  elegance  of  shape,  and  the 
contrasting  tints  with  which  its  fur  is  decorated.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  a 
light  chestnut,  with  a  perceptible  golden  tinge,  showing  itself  when  the  light  falls 
obliquely  on  the  fur.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  and  the  abdomen  are  not  so  bright  as  the 
rest  of  the  body,  but  take  a  most  sober  tint  of  grey.  At  the  top  of  the  head  the  hair  is 
straight,  and  is  set  on  nearly  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  crest  The  colour 
of  the  crest^  together  with  that  of  a  narrow  band  running  over  the  eyes  and  temples,  is 
black.  From  this  conspicuous  peculiarity,  the  Simpai  is  also  called  the  Black-crested 
Monkey.  The  name  Presbytes  signifies  an  old  man,  and  is  given  to  these  monkeys  on 
account  of  the  wizened,  old-fashioned  aspect  of  their  countenances.  The  term  "  melalo- 
phos"  is  literally  "black-crested,"  and  therefore  a  very  appropriate  name  for  this 
species. 

The  length  of  this  animal,  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is 
about  twen^  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  itself  is  not  very  far  from  three  feet 
Its  fur  is  very  soft  and  glossy. 

Several  allied  species  are  rather  celebrated  among  furriers  for  the  beauty  of  their 
natural  garments,  and  suffer  much  from  the  hunters.  A  well-known  example,  the 
Negro  Monkey,  sometimes  called  the  Moor,  or  the  Budeng  (Presbytes  Maura),  furnishes 
the  long  black  monkey-fur  that  is  put  to  so  many  uses.  Jet  black  as  is  the  long 
sUky  ftff  of  an  adult  Budeng,  it  is  of  a  very  different  colour  when  the  creature  is 
young.  The  fur  of  the  very  young  Negro  Monkey  is  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and 
the  black  tint  appears  first  on  the  hands,  whence  it  spreads  up  the  arms,  across  the 
shoulders,  and  by  degrees  creeps  over  the  whole  body. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  is  a  gregarious  animal,  being  found  in  troops  of  fifty 
or  more  in  number,  and  extremely  noisy  on  the  approach  of  a  human  being.  In  temper 
it  is  said  to  be  morose  and  sulky,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  beautiful  coat,  it  is  seldom 
domesticated.     In  such  a  case  a  bad  temper  must  be  a  positive  blessing  to  a  monkey. 

Not  only  for  the  skins  are  these  monkeys  valuable.  Their  teeth  are  in  some  favour 
for  the  composition  of  ornaments,  being  pierced  and  curiously  strung  together. 

There  is  another  substance  which  is  furnished  by  some  individuals  among  this  group 
of  monkeys,  but  is  not  always  foimd  in  them.  Tliis  is  the  bezoar,  a  substance  which 
was  long  in  high  esteem  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  even  now  is  used  for  that  purpose 
by  the  physicians  of  the  East  The  word  bezoar  is  originally  "b{id-zahr,"  or  poison- 
expeller,  and  was  applied  to  this  substance  as  it  was  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
virtue  in  destroying  the  effects  of  poison,  whether  administered  internally,  or  applied  to 
the  bite  of  serpents,  or  the  woimds  caused  by  poisoned  weapons.  The  bezoars  are 
concretions,  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  many 
ruminating  animals,  the  most  valuable  being  those  of  the  Persian  wild  goat  So  highly 
valued  were  the  last,  that  they  were  sold  for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold. 

Those  of  the  Asiatic  monkeys  are  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  bezoars,  as, 
although  small  in  size,  they  are  powerful  in  quality.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance  that  these  monkeys,  with  their  approximation  to  the  ruminant  stomach, 
should  produce  the  same  description  of  substance  that  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the 
special  property  of  the  ruminating  animals. 

A  well-known  example  of  this  group  of  monkeys  is  the  Hoonuman,  or  ENTEixua 
This  is  a  considerably  larger  animal  than  the  Simpai,  as  the  adult  Hoonuman  measures 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  rather  exceeds 
the  body  in  length.  The  colour  of  this  monkey  when  young  is  a  greyish  brown, 
excepting  a  dark  brown  line  along  the  back  and  over  the  loins.    As  the  animal  increases 
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in  years,  the  fur  darkens  in  colour,  chiefly  by  means  of  black  hairs  that  are  inserted 
at  intervals.     The  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  black. 

It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  fortunately  for  itself,  the  mythological  religion  is  so 
closely  connected  with  it  that  it  lives  in  perfect  security.  Monkeys  are  never  short- 
sighted in  spying  out  an  advantage,  and  the  Entellus  monkeys  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.     Feeling  themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  and  knowing  full  well  that  they  will 

not  be  punished  for  any  delint^uency,  the}* 
,.-  .  ^^^^^"^i^^^k.  ^^^  ^1^  their  position  in  a  village  ^4tli  ti5 

S^^^P^T^  ^^^^^^  much  complacency  as  if  they  had   built  it 

'^  -^  themselves.     They  parade  the  streets,  they 

mix   on  equal  terms  with   the   inlial-if     * 
^^     ^^^____^^^^^  ^^^y  clamber  over  the  houses,  they  fr- 

C-ihiJ^'v  ^FJjt^<^ii^5^^^l^r"*?-  ^''Va        the  shops,  especially  those  of  tlie  'pasti ; 

and   fmit-sellers,   keeping    their    propi 

^^^^^_^  constantly  on  the  watch. 

^^^  ^]f9f^^^bt /K^^^KM^^  Keverencing    the  monkey   too   much  to 

'C  T^  ,^BJMlftJi^^i^^PB^^^'      afford  active  resistance  to  his  depredatiouis 
/   ^^#r^HESLrf«^-'      ^^df'^.r-'     the  shopkeepers    have    recourse    to   p;issivc 

means,  and  by   covering  the  roofs  of  thfir 
shops  with  thorn-bushes,  deprive  the  tliioving 
deity'  of  his  chief  point  of  vantage.    Let  it  not 
"JJJ^"*  *  be  matter  of  wonder  that  a  tliief  can  be 

^**^^     *  **  for  even  the  ci\alised  Romans  acknoAvl 

Mercury  to  be  the  god  of  thieves,  and  they  only  borrowed  their  mythology  from  a  mncii 
more  ancient  source.  Certiunly  the  Hoonunian  gives  practical  proof  of  his  claims  to 
be  the  representative  of  such  a  deity  ;  for  he  possesses  four  hands  with  which  to  steal, 
and  neglects  no  opportunity  of  using  tliera  all. 

Conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  its  beha^^our,  the  monkey  does  not  steal  anythii 
while  the  proprietor  is  looking  at  it,  but  employs  variou.s  sul>tle  stratagems  in  OTtler 
draw  off  the  owners  attention  while  it  filches  his  goods.     Many  ludicrous  anecdotes  of 
such  crafty  tricks  are  known  to  every  one  who  has  \'isited  India,  and  employed  his  eyes. 

TIio  banyan-tree  is  the  favoured  habitation  of  these  monkeys  ;  and  among  its  many 
branches  they  play  strange  antics,  undisturbed  V>y  any  foes  excepting  snakes.  These 
reptiles  are  greatly  dreaded  by  the  monkeys,  and  witli  good  rea.son.  However,  it  is  said 
that  tiie  monkeys  kill  many  more  snakes  in  proportion  to  their  ouni  loss,  and  do  so  with 
a  curiously  rcfino^l  cruelty.  A  snake  may  be  coiled  among  the  branches  of  the  banyan, 
fast  asleep,  when  it  is  spied  by  a  Hoonuraan.  After  satisfying  himself  that  the  reptile 
really  is  sleeping,  the  monkey  steals  upun  it  noiselessly,  grasps  it  by  the  neck,  tears  it 
from  the  branch,  and  hurries  to  the  gixuind.  He  then  runs  to  a  flat  stone,  and  begins  to 
grind  down  the  reptile's  head  upon  it,  grinning  and  chattering  with  delight  at  the 
writhings  and  useless  struggles  of  the  tortured  snake,  and  occasionally  inspecting  his  wot 
to  see  how  it  is  progressing.  When  he  has  nibbed  away  the  poor  animal's  jaws,  so  as 
deprive  it  of  its  poison-fangs,  he  holds  great  rejoicings  over  his  helpless  foe,  and  tossi 
it  to  the  young  monkeys,  looks  complacently  at  its  destruction. 

Besides  the  reveivnce  in  whicli  this  animal  is  held  through  its  deification,  it  has  other 
claims  to  respect  througli  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  the  tran.smigration  of  souls 
throu'];li  the  various  forms  of  animal  life.  From  the  semblance  of  human  tbrm  which  is 
borne  by  the  monkeys,  their  frames  wei-e  supposed  to  be  the  shrines  of  human  souls  that 
had  nearly  reached  perfection,  and  thereby  made  their  habitations  royal.  Therefore,  to 
insult  the  Hoduuinau  is  considered  to  be  a  crime  equivalent  to  that  of  insulting  one  of 
the  royal  fiimily,  while  the  murder  of  a  monkey  is  high  treason,  and  punished  by 
instant  death,  Many  times  have  enthusiastic  natumlists,  or  thoughtless  "  griffs."  en- 
dangered their  Uves  by  woiuuling  or  killing  one  of  these  sacred  beings.  The  report  of 
such  a  sacrilegious  otVence  is  enough  to  mise  the  whole  population  in  arms  again 
offender;  and  those  very  men  who  study  cruelty  as  a  science,  and  will  inflict  the  ki 
torturea  on  their  fellow-beinga  without  one  feeling  of  compunction, — who  wUl  leave  an 
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infirm  companion  to  perish  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  the  more  merciful  claws  of  the 
wild  beasts,  will  be  outraged  in  their  feelings  because  a  monkey  has  been  wounded. 

The  hunters  in  India  find  these  animals  to  be  useful  auxiliaries  in  some  cases,  though 
tiresome  in  the  main.  They  collect  on  boughs  when  a  tiger  or  shnilar  animal  of  prey 
passes  under  them,  and  often  serve  to  point  out  to  the  hunter  the  whereabouts  of  the 
quarry.  A  tree  thus  covered  with  monkeys  is  a  curious  sight ;  for  the  boughs  are  studded 
with  them  as  thickly  as  fruit,  and  the  pendent  tails  give  an  absurd  appearance  to  the  group. 

Although  each  part  of  every  animal  must  be  formed  with  some  definite  object,  there 
are  many  which  seem  to  be  devoid  of  use,  and  among  them  is  the  monkey's  tail. 

Some  of  the  monkeys — ^the  spider-monkeys  of  America,  for  example — find  in  their 
tail  a  most  useful  member,  by  means  of  w^hich  they  can  susj^eud  themselves  from 
boughs,  aid  their  limbs  in  tree-climbing,  or,  on  an  emergency,  pick  an  object  out  of  a 
crevice  which  the  hand  could  not  enter.  But  the  use  of  the  tails  belonging  to  these  old- 
world  monkeys  does  seem  to  be  very  obscure. 

Some  writers  have  opined  that  the  tails  are  intended  to  halaiice  the  body  in  the 
various  attitudes  assumed  by  its  owner.  But  when  we  reply  that  the  Gibbons,  although 
very  much  more  agile,  and,  from  their  very  form,  requiring  more  balancing  than  the 
monkeys,  yet  are  totally  devoid  of  tails,  this  supposition  falls  to  the  ground.  It  cannot 
be  for  the  purpose  of  flapping  away  flies  that  these  animals  are  furnished  with  such  long 
and  slender  tails,  for  their  shape  renders  them  useless  for  that  occupation  ;  and,  besides, 
the  hands  of  the  monkey  are  much  better  fly-flappers  than  its  tail  could  possibly  be. 

The  question  arises,  "  "What  does  the  monkey  do  with  his  tail  ?" 

He  nibbles  it  sometimes,  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  occupation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that — at  all  events  in  captivity — the  long-tailed  monkeys  will  eat 
their  tails,  and  nothing  seems  to  deter  them  from  this  strange  act.  The  tips  of  those 
members  have  been  covered  with  plaisters,  and  have  been  tied  up  in  bandages,  but  without 
effect  The  ends  of  the  tails  have  been  treated  with  aloes,  cayenne  pepper,  and  other 
disagreeable  substances,  just  as  the  finger-tips  of  a  nail-biting  child  are  dressed.  But, 
though  the  creature  splutters  and  makes  strange  grimaces  at  the  horrid  flavours  that  greet 
his  palate,  he  cannot  refrain  from  the  accustomed  luxury,  and  perseveres  in  his  nibbling. 
One  great  charm  of  this  habit  seems  to  be  the  excitement  felt  by  the  monkey  in  trying 
how  far  he  can  nibble  without  smarting  for  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is 
that  the  tail  is  gradually  eaten  up,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  such  a  consum- 
mation. Considered  in  a  social  light,  the  tails  are  calculated  to  promote  the  merriment  of 
the  company,  for  they  are  admirable  handles  for  practical  jokes,  and  afford  mutual 
amusement,  not  unmingled  with  indignation. 

The  Proboscis  Monkey,  or  Kahau,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  on  account  of  its  cry  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  word,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Borneo,  and  probably  of 
several  neighbouring  countries.  It  is,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  engraving,  an  animal  of  very  unattractive  features, 
principally  on  account  of  its  enormously  lengthened  nose. 
This  feature  does  not  present  itself  in  perfection  until  the 
Kahau  has  reached  its  maturity.  When  the  animal  is  very 
young,  there  are  but  few  indications  of  the  singular  length 
to  wUch  this  featiire  will  attain ;  for,  although  it  is  rather 
more  prominent  than  in  most  of  the  monkeys,  it  is  rather 
of  that  description  of  nose  denominated  "  retroussS." 

In  size,  the  Kahau  is  about  equal  to  the  hoonuman, 
and  seems  to  be  an  active  animal,  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch,  through  distances  of  fifteen  feet  or  more.  The 
natives  assert,  that  while  leaping  they  take  their  noses  in 
their  hands,  in  order  to  guard  that  feature  from  being  damaged  by  contact  with  branches. 
Whether  this  refinement  of  caution  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  hold  their 
outstretehed  hands  in  a  manner  unlike  that  of  the  generality  of  monkeys,  and  probably 
for  the  purpose  just  mentioned. 
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URSINE  AND  BLACK  COLOBUS. 


These  monkeys  are  fond  of  society,  assembling  togetlier  in  lai-ge  troopa,  and  lio*lin» 
with  exceeding  fervour.  They  obsei've  hours,  regulating  themselves  by  the  sun,  at  wbosc 
rising  and  setting  they  congregate  together,  and  perform  their  arborial  gj'mnastics. 

For  the  preternatural  ugliness  of  the  countenance,  the  Kahau  is  partially  compensated 
by  the  beautiful  colouring  of  its  fur,  which  is  tliick,  but  not  woolly,  nor  very  long.  Tk 
principal  colour  in  tlie  body  is  a  bright  chestnut  red ;  the  aides  of  the  face,  part  of  tk 
shoulders,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  being  of  a  golden  yellow.  A  rich  brown  tint 
is  spread  over  the  head  and  between  the  shoulders  ;  the  arms  and  legs  taking  a  wliiter 
tinge  than  the  shoulders. 

The  nostrils  of  this  creature  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  man,  although  llie 
animal's  nose  seems  to  be  a  burlesqued  edition  of  the  corresponding  feature  of  the  human 
countenance.  They  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  very  thin  cartilage.  They  are  therefore,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 
page,  quite  devoid  of  that  expressive  character  which  is  so  strongly  exhibited  in  the 
contour  of  the  human  nostril. 

We  will  pass  on  to  more  pleasing  animals  ;  but  before  taking  leave  of  this  group  of 
monkeys  wo  must  observe  that  they  are  hardly  deserving  of  the  title  "  Slow  Monkeys," 
which  has  been  appHed  to  them.  They  sit  qmetly  on  the  branches,  with  their  tails 
hanging  down,  and  their  bodies  gathered  together ;  hut  they  only  need  some  excitii 
cause  to  make  them  throw  off  their  seeming  apathy.  They  then  spring  from  brancli  I 
branch,  flinging  themselves  towards  their  mark  with  woudeiful  precision,  and  are  alJ  'i 
and  energy. 
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BL.VCK  COLODUS.-<NMo*tt*  Sotandi. 


THE  C0LOBU8. 

The  scientific  name  which  is  given  to  this  genus  of  monkeys,  e.xplains — as 
proper  office  of  names— one  of  the  leading  pecidiarities  of  the  aniiuals.     The 
**Colobus"  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  "stunted,"  or  •'maimed,"  and  is  given  to  t 
animals  because  the  thumbs  of  the  two  fore-lunbs  give  but  little  e.xterual  indication 
their  presence,  so  tluit  the  hand  consists  merely  of  four  fingers.     They  ani  exclusively 
African  animals.    They  are  rather  handsome  creatures,  and  their  hair  is  sulhciently  long 
and  silky  to  be  valuable  as  a  fur. 
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Tlie  Ureine,  or  Bear-like  Colobus,  is  so  named  because  the  general  colour  of  its  long 
Mack  fur,  and  the  form  of  the  monkey  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  has  some- 
thing of  the  bearish  aspect.  The  cheeks  and  chin  of  this  animal  are  covered  with  whit-c 
hair ;  there  is  a  white  patch  on  the  hind  legs  ;  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inche's  at 
its  root,  which  retain  the  black  hue  of  the  body,  the  tail  is  of  a  beautiful  white,  termi- 
nated with  a  long  and  full  white  tuft 

Another  species,  called  the  Full-maned  Colobus,  is  rather  a  remarka>»le  animal,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  habits,  of  wluch  little  is  known,  but  on  account  of  the  huge  mass 
of  long  hairs  which  cover  the  head  and  shoulders,  falling  nearly  as  low  as  the  middle  of 
the  breast  Tlic  colour  of  this  mane,  or  "full-bottomed  peruke,"  as  it  has  also  been 
called,  is  yellow,  with  black  hairs  intermixed  Like  the  Ursine  Colobus,  the  Full-mane 
possesses  a  tail  of  a  white  colour,  decorated  with  a  snowy-white  tuft 

Tlie  Black  Colobus  is  devoid  of  those  exquisitely  white  portions  of  the  fur  that 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  the  Ursine  and  the  Full-maned  Colobus.  The  head,  body, 
limbs,  and  even  the  tail,  are  jet  black,  unrelieved  by  any  admixture  of  a  lighter  tint 
Tliis  uniform  black  hue  of  the  long  glossy  fur,  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  demoniacal 
title  which  will  be  found  appended  t«  the  figure.  Beside  the  sable  garments  that  are 
conventionally  attributed  to  the  powers  of  darkuess,  the  animal  in  question  is  proljably 
in  part  indebted  for  its  name  to  tlip  black  crest  that  projects  over  the  forehead  and 
eyes  with  bo  pert  and  impish  an  air. 
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Our  liist  example  of  thia  genus  is  the  beautifully  adorned  Gitereza.     Thi.-?  monkey 

presents  a  singular  example  of  contrast  in  colours.  The  back,  shoulders,  the  crown 
i    nf  tlie  head  the  limbs,  and  part  of  the  tail,  are  black.     But  along  the  sides,  the  black 

hairs  have  hardly  mn  a  fifth  of  their  course,  when,  they  suddenly  become  of  a  piu-c 
I     white.     This  change  is  not  effected  by  a  gradual  melting  of  the  black  into  white,  but 

tlie  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  defined  There  is  also  a  fringe  of  white  hairs  that 
1  encircU«  the  clieeks.  and  becoming  suddenly  very  narrow,  runs  across  the  forehead,  just 
biibove  tjie  eyes,  and  is  boldly  contrasted  with  the  black  face  and  black  scalp.  The 
^teil  ends  in  a  whitish  tuft,  but  not  bo  large  as  that  of  the  Ursine  Colobus,  nor  so 

purely  white. 
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GRIVET,   GREEN   I^IONKEY.   AND   VERVET. 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  liabits  of  tliis  animnl,  liut  it  is  said  to  be  a  gent] 
creature,  feeding  on  insects  as  well  as  on  the  usual  vegetable  food  for  monkeys. 

It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  its  name  "  Guereza  "  is  its  Abyssinian  title. 

The  beauty  of  its  fur  causes  it  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  natives  of  the  country 
who  make  its  skin  into  coverings  for  the  eiiriously  shaped  shiekls  -which  they  ' 
Tlie  white  fringe  is  the  part  that  is  chiefly  valued,  and  its  appearance  on  a  ahield 
out  at  once  a  person  of  distinction  in  its  bearer. 
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We  now  anive  at  a  group  of  small  monkeys,  with  exceedingly  long  names.  The  ter 
**•  Cercopith(5cu3  "  is  composed  from  two  Grt*k  words,  signifying  "  tailed  ape." 

The  monkeys  belonging  to  tliis  genus  are  very  abimdaut  in  their  native  forests, 
the  unfortunate  peripatetic  monkeys  that  parade  the  streets  in   tormenting  compa 
with  barrel  organs,  or  seated  on  the  backs  of  dojectetl  and  pensive  l)ears,  are  most 
membei's  of  this  group.     The  first  glance  at  one  of  these  monkeys  will  detect  a  peeulii 
sheen  of  the  fur,  that  bewilders  the  eye  and  concciils  the  precise  colour.     If,  howeve 
the  hairs  are  examined  separately,  each  hair  will  l>e  found  to  be  vjiried  in  colour  sever 
times,  black  and  yellow  being  the  principal  colours.     First  the  hair  vn\\  be  black  fori 
part  of  its  length,  then  yellow,  then  black  again,  and  so  on  to  the  tip.     As  the  black  ha 
something  of  a  bluish  tinge  in  it,  the  mixture  of  the  yellow  find  blue  gives  an  undefine 
greenish  hue,  which  in  the  central  figure  of  the  engraving  is  so  decided,  as  to  cause  the 
name  of  Green  Monkey  to  be  given  to  the  animal 

The  Cercopitheci  are  remarkable  for  the  singidarly  large  development  of  the  chee 
pouches,  which  seem  to  possess  an  illimitable  power  of  extension,  and  to  accumulate 
strange  medley  of   articles,     Supply  one  of   these  monkeys  with  nuts  or  biscuit,  and 
he  will  contrive  to  put  the  greater  part  of  the  food  into  his  cheek  pouches,  only  eatii 
a  small  portion  at  tlic  time; 

I  never  knew  bnt  one  instance  when  the  pouches  were  quite  full,  and  even  then  tl 
monkey  was  a  small  one,  and  the  nuts  were  large.  The  little  creatui-e  was  liberal" 
gifted  with  nuts,  with  the  special  puqjose  of  ascertaining  the  capabilities  of  the  pouche 
and  a/tiCr  <lilating  its  cheeks  to  a  wonderful  extent  with  large  "  cob  "  nuts,  it  was  at  la 
compelled  to  empty  them  into  its  hands. 

These  pouches  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  anima 
and  are  employed  in  mucli  tlie  sam«i  manner.     By  means  of  the  possession  of  tjiea 
natural  cupboards,  the  monkey  is  enabled  to  make  little  incursions,  to  eat  as  much  fcM 
A3  lumger  dcmau'Is,  and  to  curry  away  suificient  nourishment  for  one  or  two  meals  mor 
without  lM3ing  embarrassed  in  its  retreat  by  its  burden. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  word  "  monkey  "  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one  of  Uiifl 
group,  the  Mona.     The  diminutive  of  Mona  is  Momkin,  the  transition  from  which  wc 
to  our  *'  rnnnkr'V  "  is  snfliripntiv  evirlent. 
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The  Gbivet,  or  Tota,  as  it  is  called  by  some  writers,  is  of  a  sombre  green  colour ;  the 
green  being  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  the  black  and  yeUow  hair.  The 
limbs  and  tail  are  of  a  greyer  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  yellow  portion  of 
the  hair  being  changed  to  a  dull  white.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  and  the  abdomen 
are  slightly  tinged  with  white.  In  the  male  ^nimal  the  canine  teeth  are  rather  protuberant, 
showing  themselves  beyond  the  lips.  The  naked  skin  of  the  face,  ears,  and  palms,  is 
black,  dashed  with  that  deep  violet  hue  that  is  found  in  so  many  of  the  monkeys.  At 
each  side  of  the  head,  the  white  hairs  stand  out  boldly,  whisker  fashion,  and  give  a 
very  lively  character  to  the  head.    It  is  an  African  animal,  and  common  in  Abyssinia. 

The  centre  of  the  group  is  occupied  by  the  Green  Monkey,  sometimes  called  the 
Callithrix,  or  BeautifiQ-haiied  Monkey,  on  account  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  marking  of 
each  separate  hair.  The  inside  of  the  limbs  is  nearly  white,  as  is  the  under  surface  of 
;he  body,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs  takes  a  greyish  tinge.  The  hairy  fringe  that 
grows  over  the  side  of  the  face  is  of  a  delicate  golden  yellow. 

This  monkey  is  a  native  of  Senegal  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  frequently 
brought  to  this  country. 

file  Vkbvbt  is  the  last  of  the  figures.  This  is  rather  a  variable  animal  in  point  of 
colour,  some  specimens  being  decidedly  pale,  while  others  assimie  a  blackish  hue.  In 
general,  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  as  follows.  The  prevailing  tint  of  the  fur  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Grivet,  to  which  animal  the  Vervet  bears  a  strong  resemblanca 
The  head,  the  throaty  and  breast,  are  of  a  light  dun,  the  paws  being  very  dark.  In  the 
male  Vervet  the  canines  are  rather  long,  and  show  their  points  beyond  the  lips. 

These  little  animals  arfe  extremely  abundant  in  their  native  land,  and  in  Senegal 
especially  are  seen  among  the  branches  in  immense  troops.  They  seem  to  feel  their  own 
dignity  as  masters  of  the  wood,  and  are  aggrieved  by  the  intrusion  of  human  beings  into 
their  special  domains.  They  are  so  agile  and  swift  in  their  movements,  and  withal  so 
quick  of  sight,  that  they  almost  invariably  descry  an  intruder  before  themselves  are 
visible  There  may  be  hundreds  of  little  heads  peering  through  the  branches  of  the 
very  tree  under  which  the  traveller  is  seated,  and  double  the  number  of  sharp  little  eyes 
glittering  among  the  foliage;  but  their  owners  are  so  lithe  and  cautious,  that  their 
presence  remains  undiscovered  until  they  choose  to  annoimce  themselves  in  their  own 
fashion. 

Monkeys  have  their  code  of  etiquette  as  well  as  men ;  and,  as  they  do  not  possess 
cards,  the  correct  mode  in  which  a  monkey  announces  its  presence  to  a  human  visitor  is 
by  dropping  a  piece  of  stick  upon  him.  Perhaps  he  may  consider  the  stick  to  be  only  a 
twig  fallen  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  so  take  no  notice  of  it.  Down  comes  another 
stick,  and  if  that  does  not  cause  him  to  look  up,  several  more  are  let  fall  upon  him  imtil 
his  attention  is  drawn  to  the  assembly  in  the  branches. 

This  point  having  been  gained,  the  next  object  is  to  let  the  intruder  know  that  his 
company  is  undesirable,  and  that  the  sooner  he  takes  his  departure  the  more  agreeable 
it  will  be  for  all  parties. 

That  the  long-tailed  party  are  averse  to  so  big  an  animal  without  an  inch  of  tail,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  angry  chattering  that  is  set  up,  and  the  double  rows  of  white  and 
sharp  teeth  that  are  freely  exhibited ;  and  that  the  position  of  the  objectionable  individual 
will  become  anything  but  agreeable,  is  practically  proved  by  the  riot  among  the  branches, 
which  are  shaken  with  noisy  violence,  the  constant  cries  and  chattering,  and  the  shower 
of  sticks  and  various  missiles  that  pour  upon  him  from  above.  Whether  the  object  of 
their  dislike  be  armed  or  not,  seems  to  make  but  little  difierence  to  these  tetchy  animals. 
Should  he  retreat  from  so  unpleasant  a  proximity,  well  and  good — they  have  achieved  their 
point,  and  satisfied  their  pride  of  place.  Should  he  retaliate,  and  hurl  deadly  leaden 
missiles  among  his  persecutors  in  exchange  for  the  harmless  but  disagreeable  assaults  com- 
mitted on  himself  they  sullenly  receive  his  fire,  unterrified  by  the  fall  of  their  slaughtered 
companions,  and,  even  when  wounded,  continue  the  unequal  conflict  They  evidently 
feel  themselves  in  the  right,  and  refuse  to  abandon  their  position.  One  traveller  who 
had  been  thus  treated  by  the  monkeys,  killed  twenty-three  of  the  poor  animals  in  less 
than  an  hour — not  much  to  his  credit. 
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Killing  a  monkey  is  always  a  pitiful  business,  for  it  is  so  mucL  like  an  act  of  nmr 
committed  on  a  human  being,  lilauy  arc  ihe  tmvellers  wbo,  urged  cither  by  ; 
curiosity,  scientific  researches,  or  innate  destructiveness,  have  destroyed  these  am: 
and  have  been  so  stricken  by  remorse  at  the  efiect  of  tlieir  cruelty,  that  they  have  \n\ 
never  to  kill  another  monkey  as  long  as  they  lived.  There  are  several  most  touching 
narratives  of  such  scenes,  but  they  are  so  trying  to  the  feelings,  that  I  can  neither  bring 
myself  to  \\Tite  them,  nor  to  inflict  su^li  tragical  toles  on  my  readere.  It  were  much  to  l»e 
wished  tliat  men  cotikl  read  the  effects  of  their  cruelty  in  the  eyes  of  otlier  animals  except 
the  monkeys,  and  woidd  bind  themselves  never  to  inflict  one  unnecessary  pang  upon  any 
living  creature.  Surely  no  wounded  n»onkey  could  look  at  its  tormentor  with  more 
pitiful  eyes  than  those  of  the  over-laden  and  over-driven  ass,  or  even  the  neglected  and 
ilbtieated  dog.  These  latter  animals,  too,  are  always  with  us,  and  need  nut  only  the 
cessation  of  actual  cruelty,  but  even  the  gift  of  liuman  sympathies,  before  they  can  take 
their  proper  place  in  creation,  and  become  the  true  ser\'ants  and  companions  of  man.  It 
rests  with  man,  who  gave  names  to  all  living  beings,  to  complete  the  work  which  Go(\ 
began  in  making  tliem,  and  by  stooping  from  liis  own  superior  nature,  to  be  a  prot 
and  loving  providence  to  the  beings  that  are  placed  under  him.  By  so  doing,  man  • 
out,  fosters,  and  develops  the  better  nature  which  is  inherent  in  every  animal,  and  which 
would  remain  concealed,  like  a  seed  in  ice-bound  soil,  unless  it  were  brought  into  vigorous 
life  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  higher  being.  I  cannot  Ijelieve  that  any  animal  is  utterly 
untameable,  and  so  tntally  brutish  as  to  bo  insensible  to  the  touch  of  kindness.  There 
are  many  aniraala  which  are  proof  against  the  old-fashioned  way  of  education,  and  which 
are  only  rendered  more  fierce  and  obstinate  by  the  tortures  and  blows  which  were  formerly 
so  freely  bestowed  on  animals  in  course  of  training.  But  these  very  animals  liave  prov<^ 
to  be  sensitive  to  gentle  and  kind  treatment,  and,  though  fierce  and  savage  towards 
who  only  approached  in  order  to  torment,  became  docile  and  subdued  when  in  the  La 
of  a  tender  and  sjTnpathetic  owner. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  human  beings  ;  and  the  great  and  beautiful  truth 
iMJComea  daily  more  apparent,  that  severity  of  punishment  has  an  injurious  rather  tlian  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  that  the  only  tnie  rule  is  that  of  love. 

The  Grivets  and  VervTiq  are  frequent  visitors  to  our  land  ;  and  lieing  extremely  in- 
quisitive in  character,  as  well  as  active  in  body,  play  strange  pranks  in  their  land  of 
exile.  One  of  these  creatures  which  resided  in  London  some  few  years  ago,  caused  con- 
siderable annoyance  to  his  neighbours,  one  of  whom  very  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
foUowng  account  of  some  of  his  misdemeanours. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  we  lived  next  door  to  a  lady  who  had  a  pet  monkey,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  imitative  and  mischievous  little  beings  that  ever  existed.  Ilis  imitatit 
nature  caused  the  servants  so  much  trouble,  that  he  had  not  a  friend  among  those  of  h| 
own  house. 

*'  One  day  he  observed  tlie  ladiea'-maid  washing  her  mistresses'  lace  ;  and  his  offers  oj 
assistance  having  been  somewhat  roughly  repulsed  by  her,  chattering  and  scolding 
went  forth  in  search  of  adventures.     Unfortunately,  my  windows  were  invitingly  oj 
and  he  entered,  with  th^  idea  of  wasliing  fresh  in  his  head. 

••  His  spirit  of  curiosity  induced  him  to  open  two  small  drawers,  from  which  he 
stracted  their  whole  contents,  consisting  of  lace,  ribbons,  and  handkerchiefs.     He  placfl 
these  things  in  a  foot-pan,  together  with  all  the  water  and  soap  that  happened  to  \w 
the  room,  and  he  must  then  liave  washed  away  with  great  vigour ;  for  when  I  returns 
to  my  room,  after  an  aljsence  of  an  hour  or  so,  to  my  astonishment,  T  found  him  busil 
engaged  in  his  laundry  operations,  spreading  the  torn  and  disfigured  remnants  to  dry. 
was  well  awai-e  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  for  withotit  ray  speaking  to  liim,  he  made 
the  moment  he  saw  me,  going  veiy  quickly  and  hiding  himself  in  the  case  of  the  kitclv 
clock  in  his  own  home. 

"  By  this  act,  the  servants  knew  he  had  been  doing  miachief,  aa  this  was  liis  place  oT 
refuge  when  he  was  in  trouble  or  disgrace. 

"  One  day  he  wntched  the  cook  wlule  she  was  preparing  some  partridges  for  dinner,  an 
I  suppn.se  that  in  his  own  mind  he  considered  that  all  birds  ought  to  be  so  treated,  for  " 
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managed  to  get  into  the  yard  where  his  mistress  kept  a  few  pet  bantam  fowls,  and  after 
robbing  them  of  their  eggs,  he  secured  one  of  the  poor  hens,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  kitchen,  and  then  commenced  plucking  it.  The  noise  that  the  poor  bird  made  brought 
some  of  the  servants  to  the  rescue,  but  they  found  it  in  such  a  pitiful  and  bleeding  state, 
that  in  mercy  it  was  at  once  killed. 

"  After  this  outrageous  act,  Mr.  Monkey  was  chained  up,  which  humiliated  him  so 
much  that  he  steadily  refused  his  food,  and  soon  died." 

In  their  native  woods  these  animals  are  very  amusing  if  they  can  be  watched  without 
exciting  their  anger  or  fears.  They  chase  one  another  about  the  branches,  screaming, 
chattering  with  delight  when  they  have  succeeded  in  playing  off  a  practical  joke  on  a 
comrade,  and  anon  shrieking  with  anger  when  suffering  from  a  joke  played  on  themselves. 
Not  only  do  they  chase  the  members  of  their  own  race,  but  wage  a  constant  war  against 
the  tail-feathers  of  the  brilliant  and  noisy  parrots  that  inhabit  the  same  country. 

The  motives  that  incite  the  monkeys  to  pluck  out  these  feathery  trophies  are  twofold, 
each  of  them  dear  to  the  very  soul  of  the  mischievous  creature.  Tlie  first  and  most 
obvious  motive  is  that  of  sheer  mischief,  but  the  second  is  of  rather  a  more  complex 
character.  When  an  immature  feather  is  recently  drawn  from  a  bird>  its  quill  portion  is 
generally  soft,  and  filled  with  the  material  by  which  the  feather  is  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment The  monkeys  take  great  delight  in  sucking  these  soft  feathers  ;.and  in  order  to  pro> 
cure  a  supply  of  this  curious  dainty,  chase  the  poor  parrots,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
At  first  sigh^  it  woidd  appear  that  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  monkey  would  have  little 
chance  of  winning  a  prize  defended  by  the  beak  and  wings  of  the  parrots,  which  sit 
exultantly  screaming  on  twigs  that  bear  their  weight  easily  enough,  but  are  too  slender 
even  for  the  monkeys  to  venture  upoa  But  the  restless  \'igilance  and  quick  hand  of  the 
monkey  often  win  tibe  day ;  and  while  the  parrot  is  shrieking  defiance  to  an  enemy  in 
front,  it  is  suddenly  startled  from  its  fancied  security  by  the  loss  of  its  tail,  which  has 
been  snatched  away  by  a  stealthy  foe  from  behind  The  deafening  din  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  joint  voices  of  parrots  and  monkeys,  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described. 

That  the  monkeys  should  take  an  interest  in  so  singular  a  game,  and  should  play  it 
with  such  spirit,  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose  in  case  of 
failure,  and  a  pleasant  little  reward  in  case  of  success.  But  the  parrots  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  very  strange  motives  when  they  consent  to  hazard  so  valuable  a  stake  upon 
their  own  alertness ;  and  even  if  they  win  the  game,  can  gain  nothing  but  the  retention 
of  their  own  tails.  A  stroke  or  two  of  their  wings  would  cany  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  agile  monkey  that  ever  tenanted  a  tree ;  but  they  prefer  to  measmre  their  own 
agility  and  vigilance  against  that  of  their  four-handed  antagonists,  and  often  pay  the 
penalty  of  so  witless  a  pastime. 

Were  the  parrots  capable  of  connected  reasoning,  they  might  sometimes  find  cause  for 
alleviating  the  pangs  of  defeat,  by  vindictive  satisfaction  in  seeing  their  foes  succumb  to 
a  still  worse  fate  than  that  which  had  been  inflicted  on  themselves.  If  the  monkey  likes 
to  suck  the  bleeding  trophies  snatched  painfully  from  the  bird's  person,  there  are  many 
animals  which  feel  a  great  partiality  for  the  monkey,  not  as  a  pleasant  companion,  but  as 
an  agreeable  article  of  diet.  Some  of  these  foes,  such  as  the  leopards  and  snakes,  have 
been  already  mentioned  ;  but  there  is  one  enemy  who  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  serpent 
or  pard,  and  this  foe  is  man. 

Monkey  flesh  forms  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same 

country,  and  is  said  to  be  tolerably  good  eating,  though  extremely  dry  and  sapless.    Part 

of  this  fault  seems,  however,  to  lie  with  the  very  primitive  style  of  cooking  which  is  pre- 

4^alent  in  those  regions,  and  which  is  achieved  by  running  a  sharp  stake  through  the 

animal's  Jxxiy,  and  letting  it  roast  before  the  fire. 

Europeans  find  a  difficulty  in  accustoming  themselves  to  the  sight  of  broiled  monkey ; 
for  it  presents  an  appearance  so  impleasantly  suggestive  of  a  toasted  child,  that  horrid 
ideas  of  cannibalism  arise  in  the  mind,  and  even  a  stomach  sharpened  by  hunger  revolts 
from  the  unsightly  banquet 

The  well-faiown  Mona  monkey  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  foregoing  aidmals. 
All  the  long-tailed  African  monkeys  are  termed  Monas  by  the  Moors.     On  account  of 
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its  gi-een,  maroon,  gi'ey,  and  white  fur,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Variegated  Monkey. 
Little  is  known  of  its  habits  in  a  state  of  nutiire,  and  accounts  of  its  captive  character  van" 
as  much  as  is  usually  found  in  similar  cases.  On  the  authority  of  one  writer,  who  speaks 
from  personal  experience,  we  are  told  that  the  adult  !Mona  is  savage  and  irritable  ;  while 
another,  who  also  writes  from  personal  obsei'vation,  tells  us  that  the  Mona  is  gentle>  and 
devoid  of  petulance  or  malice.,  its  excellent  disposition  remaining  unaltered,  by  age. 

One  of  these  animals,  which  passed  several  years  in  Europe,  was  remarkable  for 
amiable  temper  ;  and  although  by  no  means  free  fi-om  the  little  miscliievous  and  pilferi 
habits  that  are  so  inextricably  interwoven  in  the  monkey  nature,  was  so  quiet  and  gent 
as  to  be  left  at  perfect  liberty.     He  was  an  adept  at  unlockiDg  boxes  and  examining  the 
contents,  could  mu-avel  the  intricacies  of  a  knot,  and  was  possessed  of  a  himd  dexterot 
and  nimble  at  picking  pockets.     Tlie  last-named  occupation  seemed  to  aflbrd  peculi^ 
gratification,  which  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Ida  visitors  were  accustomed  to  ca 
nuts,  cakes,  and  other  delicacies  in  their  pockets,  on  purjiose  for  the  monkey  to  find  the 
there. 

Many  specimens  of  this  animal  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  their  dispositiG 
seems  to  vaiy  according  to  the  temperament  of  their  owner.     Monkeys  are  very  sensitii 
animals,  and  take  much  of  their  tone  of  character  from  that  of  the  person  with  who 
they  are  most  familiar. 

They  seem  to  be  affected  almost  instantaneously  by  predilection  or  antipathy,  and  ( 
their  first  interview  with  a  stranger,  wUl  evince  either  a  satisfaction  at.  or  objection 
his  presence,  Avliich  they  will  maintain  for  ever  afterwards.     I  have  often  watcliotl  tl 
propensity,  and  seen  the  same  animal  come  voluntarily  and  oiler  itsL-lf  to  be  caressed 
one  person,  while  the  very  approach  of  another  would  set  it  chattering  with  anger, 
may  be  that  the  animal  is  actuated  simply  by  caprice ;  but  the  more  rational  mode 
accounting  for  such  an  action,  Ls  to  suppose  that  the  fine  instincts  which  are  implanted  i^ 
it^  nature,  enable  it  to  discover  its  true  friends  at  a  glance  without  the  trouble  of  testii 
them. 
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Tlie  three  monkeys  which  form  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving  are  <» 
members  of  the  same  genus,  although  they  are  marked  by  decided  differences  of  coloc 
and  general  aspect 

The  little  animal  which  occupies  the  left  hand  of  the  group  is  the  White-noae  Monke, 
of  Western  iVfrica  It  is  a  curious  little  creature,  Avith  an  air  of  tpiaint  ennceit^  for  whi3 
it  is  indebted  to  the  fringe  of  wliite  hairs  that  suiTounds  its  face,  and  tlie  conspicuou  ' 
white  spot  on  tlie  nose,  which  has  earned  for  it  the  title  of  Wldte-nose,  As  is  so  ofte. 
the  case  in  these  animals,  the  under  side  of  tlie  body  and  insi«lc  of  the  limbs  is  of  a  muci 
lighter  tint  than  the  upper  portions.  This  distinction  is  peculiarly  will  marked  in  iV 
long  tail,  wliicli  i^  luarly  black  above,  and  beneath  takes  a  greyish  hu*-. 
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It  is  a  very  graceful  little  creature,  playful,  but  petulant  and  coquettish,  disliking  to 
►e  touched,  but  fond  of  notice  and  nuts,  and  often  balanced  in  curious  perplexity  between 
ia  coy  shyness  and  the  charms  of  an  offered  dainty.  When  in  perfect  health,  it  is  seldom 
till,  but  flits  with  light  grace  from  one  spot  to  another,  performing  the  most  difficult 
auscular  efforts  with  exquisite  ease,  and  profoundly  sensilDle  of  the  admiration  which  its 
iretty  antics  never  fail  to  excite  in  the  spectators. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  large  animal,  its  head  and  body  only  measuring  fifteen  or  sixteen 
lobes,  the  tail  being  little  short  of  two  feet  in  length. 

The  central  figure  of  the  group  is  the  Patas,  sometimes  called  the  Eed  Monkey,  on 
ccount  of  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  hair.  The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  bright  chestnut, 
r  £eiwn  colour,  with  a  deep  shading  of  red.  This  hue  is  shown  very  decidedly  on  the 
ides  and  on  the  outer  portions  of  the  hind  legs,  the  legs  themselves  being  of  a  darkish 
ream  colour.  The  breast  and  the  fore-limbs  are  covered  with  hair,  which  much  resembles 
hat  of  the  Green  Monkey. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Africa,  being  found  very  commonly  in  Senegal  In  size 
;  is  much  superior  to"  the  last-mentioned  animal,  reaching  more  than  three  feet  in  length. 

When  left  to  an  undisturbed  life,  these  creatures  are  playful  and  inquisitive,  but 
lischievous  and  spiteful  withaL  They  display  great  courage  when  engaged  in  a  fray, 
ad  if  their  size  and  strength  were  proportionate  to  their  braveiy  and  endurance,  would 
e  truly  formidable  antagonists.  Even  the  fall  of  their  comrades  only  seems  to  redouble 
leir  rage,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  increased  exertions. 

Too  crafty  to  venture  upon  close  combat,  these  monkeys  retain  their  posts  of  vantage 
a  the  tree-tops,  and  hurling  from  thence  every  kind  of  offensive  missile  that  can  be 
rocured,  render  their  attack  a  matter  of  exceeding  inconvenience,  even  to  armed  men. 
hmi]^  the  skirmish,  the  monkeys  distort  their  features  into  strange  grimaces,  and  rend 
le  air  with  their  cries  of  rage.  They  have  been  known  to  follow  boats  up  the  course  of 
river,  keeping  pace  upon  the  overhanging  trees,  and  becoming  so  troublesome  from  the 
instant  shower  of  sticks,  fruits,  and  other  missiles,  that  the  occupants  of  the  brats  were 
)rced  to  fire  at  their  assailants,  and  to  kill  many  of  the  number  before  they  could  be 
■eed  from  the  annoyance 

This,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  long-tailed  monkeys,  belongs  to  that  large  group  of 
nadrumanous  animals  called  the  Guenons,  nearly  all  of  which  possess  similar  character- 
tics  of  disposition.  They  are  amusing  and  playful  creatures,  very  active,  and  move  with 
luch  grace  of  deportment.  In  captivity  they  are  remarkable  for  their  mercurial  tem- 
erament,  their  ingenuity  in  devising  and  executing  small  malevolent  pranks,  and  their 
Lsatiable  appetite  for  nuts,  and  other  similar  dainties.  They  are  curiously  sensitive  to 
dicule,  b^g  thrown  into  furious  excitement  by  any  mocking  gestures  or  sounds. 
fothing  seems  to  irritate  a  monkey  more  than  a  grin  and  a  chatter,  in  imitation  of  its 
wn  habits.  It  will  fly  at  the  offender  .with  furious  looks  and  screams  of  rage,  and,  unless 
istrained  by  chains  or  bars,  would  be  likely  to  inflict  some  damage  by  its  sharp  teeth.  It 
ill  remember  the  person  of  its  tormentor  with  singular  tenacity  of  memory,  and  will  ever 
fter  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  angiy  agitation  by  the  sound  of  the  hated  voice. 

Although  ratlier  tetehy  and  hot-tempered,  and  too  apt  to  resent  any  supposed  slight  or 
ijury,  the  Guenons  are  verj  '•apable  of  education,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
sacher  can  be  trained  to  perform  many  curious  feats.  Severity  defeats  its  own  aim,  and 
ttly  makes  the  creature  fall  back  upon  the  innate  obstinacy  which  is  inherent  in  most 
moals,  and  of  which  the  monkey  has  a  large  share.  But  a  kind  instructor,  and  one  who 
ill  never  lose  his  own  temper,  may  take  in  hand  even  a  savage  monkey  and  reduce  it  to 
Bntle  obedience.  As  a  general  rule,  the  male  monkeys  are  less  open  to  higher  influences 
lan  the  females,  and  are  therefore  more  difficult  subjects  for  the  trainer. 

Nearly  all  the  long-tailed  monkeys  that  come  to  England  belong  to  the  Guenons,  and 
le  many  anecdotes  that  are  related  of  them  may  be  safely  attributed  to  this  group  ot 
aimals. 

The  monkey  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Diana  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
aaint  aspect,  but  for  the  richly  variegated  tints  with  which  its  fur  is  adorned.   The  most 
)n8picaou8  feature  in  the  Diana  Monkey,  is  the  long  and  sharply  pointed  beard  which 
1.  s* 
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decorates  its  chin  aod  face.  The  colour  of  the  beard  is  a  pure  white,  and  the  animal  ia 
extremely  solicitous  about  the  perfect  spotleasness  of  its  hue,  taking  every  precaution  to 
ppeaerve  the  cherished  ornament  from  stain.  So  careftil  is  this  monkey,  that  when  it  drinks 
it  holds  back  its  beard  with  one  hand,  lest  it  should  dip  into  the  liquid  and  be  soiled. 

It  may  seem  rather  singidar  tliat  an  animal  which  bears  so  mascuHne  an  adornment 
should  be  named  after  the  bright  virjipji  himtresa  of  mythology,  radiant  in  her  perpetual 
youtL  But  though  as  Diana  the  beard  might  be  scarcely  appropriate,  yet  as  Hecate  it  would 
not  be  so  very  inconsistent.  Tlie  reason,  however,  for  giving  to  this  monkey  the  title  of 
the  Biana,  may  be  found  not  on  the  chin  but  on  the  forehead :  where  a  semi-lunar  line  of 
white  hair  gleams  out  conspicuously  against  the  black  brows,  and  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  silvery  crescent  borne  by  the  Diana  of  the  ancients. 

The  colouring  of  the  fur  is  extremely  diversified,  and  in  several  parts  assumes  a  force 
and  richness  of  tint  that  we  should  rather  expect  in  the  plumage  of  a  birtl  than  in  the  fur 
of  a  monkey.  The  back  is  mostly  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour,  and  is  relieved  by  a  bright 
orange  hue  that  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The 
orange  colour  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  weU-known  penguin  feathers  which 
are  so  extensively  used  for  slippers,  pouches,  and  other  fanciful  articles, 

A  band  of  pure  white  separates  the  chestnut  from  the  orange,  and  serves  to  set  them 
off  to  great  advantaga  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  of  a  rather  dark  grey,  and  the 
hands  are  nearly  black.     The  colour  of  the  eye  ia  a  clear  grey. 

In  captivity  it  is  rather  a  pleasing  animal ;  almost  fastitiiously  clean  in  habitay  the 
exlubiting  an  advantageous  contrast  to  many  of  the  monkey  tribe.    It  is  easily  tamed. 
walks  deliberately  forward  to  receive  any  gift  at  the  Iiands  of  its  visitors.    When  walkii 
its  diverse  colours  produce  a  curious  efifect,  especially  when  it  is  viewed  from  behind. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  species,  and  is  found  in  plenty  in  Guinea,  Congo. 
and  other  places,  it  is  not  so  often  imported  as  might  be  cxpecteiL  Tlie  total  length  of 
tail  and  body  is  about  four  fpct  and  a  half^  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather  more  than 
the  moiety. 


THE  SOOTT  MANOABET.-CmoolMuAZi^fuiffiu. 


There  are  several  species  of  monkeys  belonging  to  the  genus  Cercocebus  (ue,  T<nUd 
Afonlc^i/),  of  which  the  animal  that  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  a  good  t}'pe.  The  Mangabeys,  as  these  monkeys  are  called,  are  aU  inhabitants 
of  Woatem  AJxica,  and  are  tolerably  frequent  visitors  to  our  island.  They  are  amusing 
in  their  habits,  and  gentle  in  manner;  easily  domesticated,  and  open  to  instruction.    Their 
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temper  does  not  seem  to  be  so  irritable  as  that  of  many  monkeys ;  and  even  when  they 
are  ronsed  to  anger,  their  ire  is  comparatively  evanescent 

On  account  of  the  white  hue  wluch  marks  the  eyelids,  the  Mangabeys  are  sometimes 
termed  the  "  White-eyelid  Monkeya"  The  Sooty  Mangabey  is  well  named ;  for  its 
general  colour  is  nearly  black,  something  like  a  half-tint  chimney-sweeper.  The  black 
hue  is  only  found  in  the  adult  animal,  the  colour  of  the  young  Mangabey  being  a 
fawn  tint  Sometimes  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Negro  Monkey ;  and  under  these 
several  titles  suffers  somewhat  from  the  confasion  that  is  almost  inseparable  from  such 
uncertain  nomenclature.  It  is  rather  a  small  animal,  measuring  some  eighteen  inches  or 
so  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  occupies  about  the  same  space. 

Among  the  peculiar  habits  which  distinguish  the  Mangabeys,  we  may  especially 
notice  the  action  of  their  lips,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  cany  the  tail  They  have  a 
strange  way  of  writhing  their  faces  into  a  kind  of  quaint  grin,  in  which  they  raise  the 
lips,  and  exhibit  the  teeth  almost  as  if  they  were  laughing.  When  walking,  they  have  a 
fJAshion  of  turning  their  tails  over  their  backs,  and  carrying  them  reversed,  in  a  line 
almost  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  spina 

Few  monkeys  can  assimie  more  outr^  attitudes  than  the  Mangabeys,  which  seem  to  be, 
among  monkeys,  almost  the  analogues  of  the  acrobats  among  mankind ;  and  twist  them- 
selves into  such  strange  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  bones 
and  joints  with  which  other  animals  are  furnished.  They  seem  to  be  quite  aware  of  their  own 
accomplishments,  and  soon  learn  that  their  display  will  bring  in  a  supply  of  nuts,  cakes, 
and  firuit  to  their  exchequer.  So  they  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  visitors,  and  when  they 
conceive  that  they  have  drawn  attention  to  themselves,  they  execute  a  series  of  agile 
gambols,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  reward  which  sweetens  labour. 

Their  attention  is  soon  excited  by  any  object  that  is  more  than  ordinarily  glittering  ; 
jewellery  of  all  kinds  being  as  magnets,  to  which  their  eyes  and  fingers  are  instinctively 
drawn.  My  own  fingers  have  more  than  once  been  endangered  by  the  exceeding  zeal 
manifested  by  the  animal  in  its  attempts  to  secure  a  ring  to  which  it  had  taken  a  sudden 
liking.  The  monkey  held  out  its  paw  as  if  it  wanted  to  shake  hands,  seized  my 
fingers  with  both  its  hands,  and  did  its  best  to  remove  the  object  of  its  curiosity  ;  fortu- 
nately, the  ring  fitted  rather  tightly,  or  it  would  probably  have  been  lost  or  swallowed. 
As  it  was,  a  few  scratches  on  my  hands,  and  an  outburst  of  disappointed  anger  on  the 
part  of  the  monkey,  were  the  only  results  of  the  sudden  attack. 


MACAQUES. 

The  various  species  of  monkeys  which  are  ranged  under  the  common  title  of  Macaques, 
are  mostly  well-known  animals;  being  plentiful  in  their  native  lands,  and  frequently 
domesticated,  both  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  countries.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  although  the  word  Macaco  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  quadrumanous 
animals  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  almost  synonymous  with  our  own  word  monkey. 

One  of  the  best  typical  examples  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  Bonnet  Macaque,  or 
MuNGA,  as  it  is  often  called.  A  native  of  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  it  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
our  shores  ;  being  tolerably  hardy  in  constitution,  bearing  the  long  voyage  well,  and  sut- 
fering  less  from  our  insular  climate  than  many  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

For  the  title  of  Bonnet  it  is  indebted  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  which  radiate  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  form  a  kind  of 
cap  or  bonnet  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  rather  bright  olive-grey,  fading  into 
white  beneath.    The  skin  of  the  face  is  of  a  leathery  flesh  colour. 

The  distinctions  between  the  Macaques  and  the  Cercopitheci,  are  not  very  striking ; 
but  by  comparison  of  the  two  genera,  sufficiently  decided  variations  are  visible.  These 
are  rather  comparative  than  absolute.  In  the  Macaques,  the  muzzle  is  slightly  more 
solid  than  in  the  Guenons,  the  body  and  head  are  larger,  and  in  most  species  the  tail 
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To  drive  away  the  monkeys  is  almost  an  impossible  act  on  the  part  of  the  native  pro- 
prietor ;  fur  the  monkeys  consider  themselves  as  quite  on  an  equality  with  any  dark- 
skinned  human  being,  and  decline  to  move  an  inch.  So  the  only  resource  is  to  beg  a 
European  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  the  monkeys,  knowing  that  a  white  man  is  not  so 
scrupulous  as  a  black  one,  take  the  hint,  and  move  off- 
One  ready-witted  Englishman  succeeded  in  keeping  the  monkeys  away  from  his  plan- 
tation for  more  than  two  years,  and  that  without  using  any  violence,  or  offending  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives. 

He  had  planted  a  patch  of  sugar-canes,  and  had  seen  his  growing  crops  eaten  by 
elephants,  swine,  deer,  monkeys,  and  other  animals,  without  being  able  to  guard  the 
ground  from  the  robbers.  The  heavier  animals  he  excluded  by  means  of  a  deep  trench 
surrounding  the  cane-patch,  and  a  strong  palisading  of  bamboos  just  within  the  ditch. 
But  the  monkeys  cared  nothing  lor  moat  or  wall,  and  carried  off  whole  canes  in  the" 
hands,  eating  them  complaceotly  as  they  proceeded  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

For  a  long  time  this  state  of  things  continued,  and  the  planter  was  doomed  to  see 
ripening  canes  devoured  in  his  very  presence,  and  the  chewed  fragments  spit  in  his  face 
by  the  robbers.  This  last  insult  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  Ms  patience  to  endure, 
and  after  some  thought,  he  hit  upon  a  stratagem  which  answered  even  beyond  his 
expectation. 

He  chased  a  flock  of  the  monkeys  into  a  tree,  which  he  then  felled  ;  and  by  the  help 
of  his  assistants,  captured  a  number  of  the  yoimg,  which  he  conveyed  home. 

He  then  mixed  some  treacle  with  as  much  tartar-emetic  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
store,  and  after  painting  all  the  young  monkeys  with  this  treacherous  mixture  set  them 
free.  Their  anxious  parents  had  been  watohing  for  their  offspring,  and  carried  them 
away  out  of  danger.  The  liberated  captives  were  then  surrounded  by  the  whole  troop, 
who  commenced  licking  the  treacle  from  their  fur.  Before  very  long,  the  expected 
effects  made  their  ai>pearance,  and  the  poor  monkeys  presented  a  most  pitiful 
appearance. 

Tlie  result  of  the  affair  was,  that  the  monkeys  were  so  terrified  at  the  internal 
anguish  which  their  depredations  had  caused  them  to  suffer,  that  they  fled  the  place, 
and  not  a  monkey  was  seen  in  that  locality  until  long  afterwards. 

In  captivity  they  are  most  mischievous,  and  are  always  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  little  malica 

They  tear  pieces  out  of  the  dress  of  anybody  who  may  happen  to  approach  near 
their  cage ;  they  snatch  at  any  ornament  that  stiikes  their  quick  eyes  ;  they  grin  and 
chatter  with  exultation  when  they  succeed  in  their  ndscliief,  and  scream  with  rage 
when  they  arc  foiled.  They  prefer  to  exercise  these  abilities  on  human  sufferers; 
but  in  default  of  man,  whom  they  consider  their  legitimate  game,  they  are  not  above 
plajdng  pmctical  jokes  upon  each  other,  and,  better  still,  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  cages. 

Some  are  of  so  jealous  a  disposition  that  the  sight  of  another  monkey  eating  a  nut 
will  throw  them  into  a  state  of  angry  irritation,  which  is  not  always  pacifled  even 
by  the  gift  of  a  similar  or  even  a  better  article. 

The  skin  of  this  monkey  is  very  loose  about  the  throat  and  abdomen,  and  generally 
hangs  in  folds. 

The  animal  wliich  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  monkey  tribe  ;  as  it  is  tolerably  hardy,  it  endures  the  changeable  and  chilly 
European  climates  better  than  most  of  its  race. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  where  it  is  found  in  great  numbers, 
but  has  also  been  naturalized  upon  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  Gibraltar  Magots  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  books  of  travel,  and  display  great  ingenuity  in  avoiding 
pursuit  and  discovering  food  They  keep  to  the  most  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
rock,  and  scamper  away  hun-iedly  on  the  slightest  alarm.  But  with  the  aid  of  a 
moderately  good  telescope,  their  movements  may  be  watched,  and  are  very  amusing. 

When  in  their  native  wilds,  the  Magots  live  in  large  flocks,  each  band  seer 
to  be  under  the  orders  of  some  chosen  leader.    They  are  very  intelligent,  and  pos 
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of  a  large  share  of  the  cunning  that  helongs  to  the  monlceys,  and  whicli,  when 
aided  by  their  strength  of  muscle,  agility  of  limb,  and  quickness  of  sight,  keeps 
them  in  tolerable  security  from  foes,  and  enables  them  to  make  raids  upon  cultivated 
lands  without  suffering  the  penalty  due  to  their  crimes. 

The  enemies  which  these  creatures  hold  in  greatest  dread  are  the  climbing  felidae ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  one  of  these  animals,  the  colony  is  instantly  in  a  tunnoiL 
The  leaders  yell  their  ciy  of  alarm  and  give  the  signal  for  retreat^  the  mothers  snatdi 
up  their  little  ones,  the  powerful  males  range  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  the  whole 
body  seeks  a  place  of  refuge. 

Open  attacks  are  little  feared  by  the  Magots,  as  their  combined  forces  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  repel  almost  any  enemy.  But  at  night,  when  they  are  quietly  sleeping, 
the  crafty  foe  comes  stealing  along,  and  climbing  up  the  trees  or  rocks  on  which  the 
Magots  are  sitting  asleep,  strikes  down  its  unsuspecting  prey. 

SVhen  young,  the  Alagot  is  tolerably  gentle  ;  and  as  it  is  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  leam  many  tricks,  it  is  frequently  brought  to  Europe,  and  its  accomplishments 
exlubited  before  the  public.      But  this  state  of  comparative  domesticity  is  only  for 
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a  time,  and  as  the  bodily  frame  becomes  more  developed,  so  does  the  Magot  lose 
its  gentle  nature,  and  put  on  a  sullen  and  fierce  deportment.  Captivity  seems  to 
exert  a  terribly  depressing  influence  over  the  animal  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fitted  by 
nature  for  its  wild  independence ;  and  as  the  stimulus  to  the  mind  is  removed  by  the 
restrictions  under  which  the  animal  is  placed,  the  mind  loses  its  spring,  /xnd  the 
creature  is  deserted  by  the  apt  intelligence  that  characterizes  its  wild  state,  and 
for  which  it  has  no  need  in  its  hopeless  thraldom. 

This  monkey  is  not  very  \\ddely  spread,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  Northern  Africa.  Some  authors  state  that  it 
is  found  in  India,  China,  and  even  the  entire  African  continent,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  there  bas  been  some  confusion  of  species.  Indeed,  the  iRIagot  has  caused  some 
little  labour  in  placing  it  in  its  right  position. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  as  the  full-grown  males  only  measure  about  a  yard 
in  length,  and  the  females  are  rather  smaller.  The  general  size  of  the  Magot  is 
about  that  of  an  ordinary  bull-terrier  dog. 
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The  colour  of  the  fur  is  tolerably  uniform,  difTering  chiefly  in  depth  of  shade, 
and  is  of  a  clear  greyish  colour.  The  head  is  strong  and  heavy,  the  eyes  deeply  set 
under  the  overhanging  brows,  the  neck  is  short  and  powerful,  the  teeth  are  folly 
developed  and  sharp,  the  finger-nails  are  sufficiently  strong  to  inflict  a  severe  wound; 
■80  that  the  entire  aspect  of  an  adult  male  Magot  is  that  of  a  fierce  and  dangerous 
animaL 

Its  walk  on  level  ground  is  rather  awkward,  this  animal  making  use  of  feet 
and  hands  for  that  purpose;  but  it  climbs  with  ease  and  agility  up  trees  or  rocks, 
and  in  a  domesticated  state  is  fond  of  running  up  and  down  ropes,  and  swinging 
itself  about  its  cage. 

In  captivity  it  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food,  but  in  its  wild  state  it  piefeis 
firuit,  leaves  and  other  vegetable  fare,  varying  its  diet  by  sundry  insects  wluch  it 
captures.  When  enraged  it  utters  a  fierce  harsh  yell,  which,  when  enhanced  by  the 
force  of  numbers,  the  fury-flashing  eyes  and  warlike  gestures,  often  suffices  to  intimidate 
a  foe  from  venturing  upon  an  attack.  But  when  it  is  not  under  the  influence  cf 
angry  feelings,  its  voice  is  comparatively  mild  and  gentle,  being  a  soft  and  almost 
caressing  chatter. 

There  is  a  strange  grimace  in  which  this  animal  habitually  indulges  on  almost 
every  emotion,  whether  it  be  caused  by  pleasure,  anger,  or  disappointment.  The 
cheeks  are  sucked  in,  the  lips  are  contracted  over  the  gums,  and  the  teeth  are  fteely 
exhibited. 

Although  it  is  popularly  termed  the  Barbary  Ape,  the  Magot  is  not  a  true  i^e^ 
being  organized  after  a  very  different  fashion  from  the  veritable  Simians.  Belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Munga  and  Hhesus,  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the 
tail  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  adornment  of  these  monkeys.  In  the  Magot  the'tail 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  projection,  sufficient  to  mark  the  spot  where  that  member  would 
have  been  placed,  but  not  prominent  enough  to  be  ranked  among  real  tails.  Owing 
to  this  formation,  the  Magot,  although  one  of  the  Macaques,  was  placed  among  the 
apes  by  earlier  naturalists. 

When  at  liberty  in  its  native  lands,  the  Magot  has  a  great  predilection  for  hunting 
scorpions,  insects,  and  similar  creatures,  and  devouring  them  on  the  spot  It  displays 
peculiar  aptitude  for  discovering  and  pouncing  upon  its  prey. 

Scorpions  and  beetles  are  found  in  profusion  under  stones,  logs,  or  in  similar  sheltering 
places,  and  are  there  secure  from  any  ordinary  foe.  But  the  quick  senses  of  the 
Magot  detect  them  in  their  concealment,  and  the  ready  hands  sweep  away  the  shelter 
and  make  the  insect  prisoner  before  it  recovers  the  sudden  surprise  of  its  violated 
roof.  On  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  these  monkeys  are  constantly  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  loose  stones,  and  by  their  perpetual  industry  have,  in  course  of  years,  quite 
'altered  the  surface  of  the  earth,  affording,  it  may  be,  pounds  for  sore  perplexity  in  the 
minds  of  future  geologists. 

To  any  ordinary  animal  the  scorpion  would  be  rather  a  dangerous  prey,  and 
would  probably  avenge  its  death  most  fully  by  a  stroke  of  its  torture-giving  and 
swiftly-lashing  tail  The  Magot,  however,  has  hands  which  can  overmatch  eveA 
the  scorpion's  tail,  and  no  sooner  is  one  of  these  baneful  creatures  brought  to  lights 
than  the  monkey  pounces  upon  it,  twitches  oflf  the  poison-joints  of  the  tiSl,  and  then, 
grasping  the  disarmed  scorpion,  eats  it  as  composedly  as  if  it  were  a  carrot 

In  default  of  such  large  insects  as  have  been  mentioned,  the  Magot  turns  its 
attention  to  smaller  deer,  and,  entering  into  a  mutual  engagement  with  a  friend  of 
its  own  race,  they  reciprocally  exterminate  the  parasitic  insects  with  which  monkeys 
generally  swarm. 

Small  though  the  quarry  may  be,  the  Magot  displays  much  excitement  in  the 
chase,  and  after  running  down  its  prey  successfully,  holds  the  captured  insect  to  ita 
eyes,  contemplates  it  with  a  grimace  of  satisfaction,  and  then  daintily  eats  it  When 
in  captivity  it  continues  the  same  pursuits,  and  may  often  be  seen  nestling  close 
to  a  friendly  cat  or  dog,  busily  engaged  in  a  minute  investigation  of  its  fur,  and 
ever  and  anon  giving  vent  to  a  little  complacent  chuckle  which  proclaims  a  successful 
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chase.  Sometimes  the  Magot  contracts  a  strong  friendsliip  for  its  master,  and  being 
desirous  to  render  every  service  in  it^  power,  jumps  on  Lis  shoulder,  ami  examines 
his  bead  with  much  care,  though,  we  may  hope,  with  little  ultimate  satisfaction. 

It  oft-en  happens  that  the  domesticated  Magot  takes  a  fancy  for  some  other 
animals  that  may  chance  to  come  in  its  way,  especially  if  they  are  young  and 
comparatively  helpless.  It  then  acts  as  a  voluntary  nurse,  and  performs  sundry 
kind  otfices  for  its  charge,  carrying  them  about  with  it,  and,  like  nurses  in  general, 
becomes  horribly  jealous  if  its  authority  be  in  the  least  infringed. 

Its  attitudes  are  rather  singular.  When  walking  or  running,  it  goes  chiefly  on 
all-fours,  but  when  it  wishes  to  rest,  it  sits  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
attitude  in  man ;  when  sleeping  it  generally  lies  extended  at  length,  reclining  on  one 
side,  or  gathered  up  in  a  seated  position,  with  its  head  drooping  between  its  hind 
legs. 

In  the  absence  of  a  tail,  and  in  general  form,  the  Black  ^Iacaque  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Magot,  but  in 
colour  and  arrangement  of  hair  it  is 
entirely  distinct  from  that  animal 

The  tint  of  the  fur  is  as  deep 
a  black  as  that  of  the  Budeng,  or 
Black  Colobus,  which  was  mentioned 
on  p.  42.  Both  these  monkeys  are 
possessed  of  crests  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  whole  aspect 

That  of  the  Black  Colobus,  however,  !St    ^^*j 

is  reverted  forward,  and  curves  to  a  "  ^~^"T-^    iPteHl.' 

point  over  the  forehead,  while  that 
of  the  animal  before  us  rises  from 
the  head  and  bends  backw^ard  over 
the  neck  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  of  the  cockatoo. 

Like  the  Mag<:>t,  the  Black  Ma- 
caque has  been  called  an  ape  by  some 
•writers,  and  a  baboon  by  others,  on 
account  of  the  apology  for  a  tail 
with  which  its  Imider  quarters  are 

terminated,  but  not  decorated.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Phillippines  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

There  are  few  races  of  animals  which  have  not  been  impressed  by  their  human 
superiors  into  their  service.  Althou^^h  the  bodily  yjowers  of  man  are  often  more 
limited  than  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  yet  the  lofty  human  intellect  can  more 
than  compensate  for  corporeal  deficiencies  by  making  use  of  these  faculties  which 
are  possessed  by  the  subservient  creation. 

Thus  the  Indian  hunters  take  advantage  of  the  active  and  stealthy  chetah  to 
capture  the  prey  which  is  too  vigilant  of  sight  and  too  active  of  foot  to  be  approached 
by  man. 

In  the  bird-kingdom,  the  falcons  take  the  place  of  the  chetah,  and  chase  through 
the  realms  of  air  those  creatures  whose  wings  would  carry  them  beyond  the  grasp 
of  man  or  the  range  of  any  weapon  which  he  could  devise. 

Again,  the  otter  and  the  cormorant  ai'e  both  employed  for  the  capture  of  fish  in 
their  native  element,  although  the  one  is  a  quadruped  and  the  other  a  bird 

The  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant,  and  the  drought-enduring  powers  of  the 
camel,  are  equally  utilized  by  man  ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  creation,  whether 
of  animate  or  inanimate  bodies,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  object  that  cannot,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  converted  to  some  human  use. 

Some  there  are,  which  are  more  directly  profitable  than  others,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  the  long  list  of  domesticated  animals  which  are  familiar  to   us 
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from  cliildhoocL  Many  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  horse  and  the  dog,  are  univeTsally 
employed  in  all  paits  of  the  world,  while  others,  such  as  the  camel,  cje  of  no  service 
except  in  the  peculiar  climate  and  among  the  peculiar  circumstances  for  which  they 
were  created. 

Among  these  latter  animals  is  the  monkey  which  is  depicted  in  the  engraving  on  the 
next  page.    This  is  the  Pig-tailed  Macaque,  sometimes  called  the  Beuh. 

All  inhabitant  of  Sumatra  and  neighbouring  parts,  the  Bruh  is  possessed  of  the 
activity  which  distinguishes  the  monkey  tribes,  and  withal  is  endowed  with  a  larger 
share  of  intelligence  than  usual,  even  with  the  quadrumanous  animals.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sumatra  are  in  the  habit  of  capturing  the  Pig-tailed  Macaque  when  young,  and 
training  it  to  climb  the  lofty  cocoa-nut  palms  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  fruit 
So  clever  are  the  monkeys,  and  so  ingenious  are  the  teachers,  that  the  young  scholars 
are  instructed  to  select  the  matured  nuts  only,  leaving  the  others  to  ripen  on  the 
tree.  On  this  account,  the  Bruh  has  been  caJled  by  a  name  which  signifies  the 
"  fruit-gatherer." 

In  captivity  it  is  generally  an  amusing  animal,  displaying  to  the  full  those  traits 
of  curiosity,  impertinence,  petty  malice,  and  quaint  humour,  for  which  the  monkeys 
are  celebrated,  enhanced  by  a  spice  of  something  that  is  not  veiy  far  removed 
from  wit 

I  have  often  remarked  the  exceeding  ingenuity  of  this  animal  in  planning  an 
attack  on  some  unsuspecting  person,  its  patience  in  biding  its  time,  and  its  prompt 
rapidity  of  execution. 

On  one  occasion,  a  young  lady  happened  to  pass  near  a  cage  where  a  pair  of  these 
animals  were  confined,  and  their  attention  was  immediately  drawn  to  some  beantifdl 
white  feathers  which  she  bore  on  her  hat  Now,  the  monkeys  were  far  too  wise  to 
betray  the  least  emotion,  and  not  even  by  a  look  did  they  show  that  they  had  evea 
observed  the  objects  on  which  their  very  hearts  were  fixed.  But  any  one  who  knew 
the  ways  of  monkeys  could  divine,  by  tiie  sudden  sparkle  of  the  eye,  that  there  wai 
mischief  brewing. 

For  some  time,  all  went  on  as  usual  The  two  monkeys  held  out  their  paws  for 
nuts,  cracked  them,  ate  the  soimd  kernels,  and  flimg  the  bad  nuts  at  the  donors,  juist 
as  if  they  had  nothing  on  their  minds,  and  had  no  soul  above  nuts.  Interested  by  the 
amusing  pranks  which  the  creatures  were  playing,  the  owner  of  the  feathers  incautiously 
approadied  within  reach  of  the  cage. 

Almost  too  quickly  for  the  eye  to  follow,  one  of  the  Bruhs  shot  down  the  baa» 
Bbd  with  a  single  adroit  movement,  whipped  out  one  of  the  white  feathers  and  leaped 
to  the  back  of  the  cage. 

Seating  himself  on  the  ground,  he  gravely  inspected  his  prize,  turning  it  over  in  every 
direction,  smelling  it  critically,  and  biting  off  little  strips  of  the  feather,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  flavour.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  these  points,  he  stuck  the  feather  behind  one 
of  his  ears,  so  that  it  drooped  over  his  head  in  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  fastened  into  the  hat  Thus  accoutred,  he  paraded  about  the  floor  of 
the  cage  with  stately  pride. 

His  companion  now  thought  himself  entitled  to  some  share  in  the  booty,  and, 
creeping  up  stealthily  from  behind,  made  a  sudden  spring  at  the  feather.  It  was  quite 
useless,  for  the  original  thief  was  on  the  alert,  and,  putting  the  feather  in  his  month, 
climbed  up  a  suspended  rope  with  wonderful  agility ;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
attack  from  below,  he  coiled  up  the  rope  with  his  hinder  feet  as  fast  as  he  ascended, 'thus 
cutting  off  all  communication.  When  he  reached  the  ceiling,  he  hitched  his  fingers  and 
toes  t^ugh  the  staple  to  which  the  rope  was  attached,  and  thus  remained  for  awhile  in 
perfect  security. 

However,  even  a  monkey's  limbs  will  not  maintain  their  hold  for  ever,  and  the  BnUi 
was  forced  to  descend.  His  companion  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  floor,  and,  when  he 
reached  the  ground,  gave  chase,  the  two  monkeys  leaping  about  the  cage,  climbing  ib» 
bars,  and  swinging  from  the  ropes  in  the  most  agile  manner. 

At  last  they  seemed  to  be  tired  of  the  game,  and,  sitting  on  one  of  the  ban^  Amin^J^iy 
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aet  to  work  at  the  feather,  picldng  out  each  vane  separately,  nibhling  it,  and  apurting  the 
fragments  on  the  floor. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  keeper  made  hh  appearance  at  the  door,  and  the  very  gleam 
of  his  cap  was  a  signal  for  the  dulinqueota  to  dive  into  the  furthermost  comer  of  their 
ciigti,  out  of  reach  of  stick  or  wliip.  Tlie  feather  was  ultimately  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner,  but  as  its  shaft  had  been  bitten  nearly  through,  had  lost  many  of  its  snowy 
vanes,  and  hung  limp  and  flaccid,  as  if  it  had  been  mangled,  there  was  but  slight 
probability  of  its  ever  renewing  its  position  upon  hat  or  bonnet 

As  to  the  depredators,  they  were  incorrigible.  Hardly  had  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  feather-robbery  begun  to  subside,  when  a  frosh  storm  of  laughter  and  exclamations 
aiosa 

On  my  returning  to  the  cage,  the  same  monkey  was  seen  perched  on  his  bar  examining 
surely  a  new  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  bracelet,  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  hand  of 
i  lady  who  was  offering  some  biscuit.  It  was  one  of  those  bracelets  that  are  composed 
of  large  beads,  threaded  on  elastic  cord,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  thief  was  absorbed 
in  the  amusement  caused  by  drawing  the  bracelet  to  its  full  length,  and  letting  it  snap. 
The  clatter  of  the  beads  seemed  to  amuse  tlie  monkey  mightily,  and  he  was  bo  entirely 
charmed  with  this  novel  recreation,  that  he  did  not  even  see  the  approaching  keeper.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  however,  down  went  beads,  away  went  monkey,  and  the  bracelet 
was  soon  in  possession  of  its  owner. 

It  was  a  very  fortimate  circxunstance  for  the  monkey  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
prize.  lie  would  most  certainly  have  pulled  the  bracelet  until  the  string  broke,  and  tho 
beads  fell  on  the  floor ;  and  in  that  case,  he  would  inevitably  have  swallowed  every  bead 
that  had  not  been  seized  and  eaten  by  his  companion. 
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The  floor  of  the  cage  was  strewed  with  fragmentary  trophies  of  the  powers  of  tii«?st' 
most  mischievous  creatures.  There  were  scraps  of  ribhoo,  evidently  torn  from  feminine 
wrists  ;  there  were  odd  fingers  and  thumbs  of  gloves,  of  eveiy  material  and  make  ;  there 
were  patches  of  various  laces  and  light  textures,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  summer 
dresses  ;  even  to  little  pieces  of  slight  walking-sticks,  which  had  been  seized  and  broken 
by  the  monkey  in  excnsable  avenging  of  insults  otTered  by  their  bearers  ; — there  were 
representative  fragments  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  lying  tossed  about  in  admirable 
coniusion. 

I  never  knew  so  excellent  a  show  of  trophies,  excepting  in  one  instance,  where 
several  monkeys  were  confined  in  the  same  cage,  and  even  in  that  case,  I  fancy  that  the 
Huperiority  was  simply  occasioned  by  the  less  frequency  with  wliich  the  cage  waa  ewep^i 
It  is  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  the  skeleton  of  a  parasol  or  two  lying  helplessly  d^fl 
the  floor,  or  hung  derisively  from  some  bar  or  hook  that  is  out  of  reach  of  any  hand  boPV 
that  of  the  monkey. 

Tassels  of  all  kinds  fall  easy  victims  to  the  monkey's  quick  paw,  and,  after  being 
well  gnawed,  are  thrown  contemptuously  on  the  ground.  The  hard  knob  that  is  usually 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  a  tassel  irritates  the  monkey  exceedingly.  He  tliinks  that  he 
has  found  a  nut  concealed  in  the  silken  threads,  and  expends  much  time  and  labour  in 
tr}'ing  to  crack  it.  The  fine  fibres  of  the  silk  annoy  him  wonderfully,  and  the  air  of 
angry  vexation  with  which  he  spits  out  the  obnoxious  thi-eads  is  highly  amusing. 

The  fur  of  the  Pig-tailed  Macaque  is  tolerably  uniform  in  its  hue.  The  colour  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fur  is  a  light  fawn ;  a  dark  brown  tint  is  washed  over  the  top  of 
the  head  and  along  the  back,  spreading  partly  over  the  sides,  and  colouring  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tail  The  under  parts  of  the  body  and  tail,  together  with  the  cheeks  are 
of  a  lighter  tint. 


WASDESOO.'.Mintu  vfr. 


The  last  of  the  Macaques  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  work  is  the  monkey  which  ia 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Wandekoo,  or  Ouaijdebck),  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 

Although  the  Wanderoo  is  by  our  best  authorities  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Macaques,  and  is  therefore  placed  among  them  in  this  work ;   some  naturalists  are  mowt 
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inclined  to  give  it  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  Baboons,  and  assert  that  it  forms  the  link 
between  them  and  the  Macaques. 

To  this  decision  they  are  led  by  the  general  physiognomy  of  this  monkey,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  a  brush.  Still,  the  muzzle  is  not  of 
that  brutal  character  which  is  so  repulsively  exhibited  in  the  baboons,  and  the  nostrils  are 
situated  in  their  ordinary  position,  instead  of  being  pierced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  animal  is  "  Nilbandar,"  or  more  properly  "  Neel-bhunder," 
the  word  being  a  composite  one,  and  signifying  a  black  Bhunder. 

This  very  singular  animal  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  found  commonly 
enough  in  Ceylon.  The  heavy  mass  of  hair  that  surmounts  the  head  and  envelops  the 
entire  face,  gives  it  a  rather  dignified  aspect,  reminding  the  observer  of  the  huge  peruke 
under  whose  learned  shade  the  great  legal  chiefs  consider  judgment  The  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black,  but  the  great  beard  that  rolls  down  the  face  and  beneath  the  chin 
is  of  a  grey  tint,  as  if  blanched  by  the  burden  of  many  years.  In  some  instances  this 
beard  is  almost  entirely  white,  and  then  the  Wanderoo  looks  very  venerable  indeed. 

It  is  not  a  very  mischievous  animal  in  its  wild  state,  and  withdraws  itself  from  the 
babitations  of  men.  When  in  captivity  it  is  of  a  tetchy  and  capricious  disposition, 
sometimes  becoming  mild  in  its  demeanour,  and  presently,  without  the  least  apparent 
motive,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  malicious  tricks.  But;, 
as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  monkey  tribe,  as  the  creature  becomes  older,  it  loses 
the  gentle  part  of  its  nature,  and  develops  the  brutality  alone.  Thus,  a  Wanderoo  may 
be  quiet,  docile,  and  even  affectionate  at  a  year  old,  and  appear  quite  a  model  of  monkey 
nature ;  at  two  years  of  age  the  same  animal  will  be  full  of  lively  caprice,  at  times 
playfcd,  and  at  times  cross  and  savage ;  while  at  full  age,  the  creature  will  be  surly,  ineri^ 
savage,  and  revengeful 

From  the  form  of  the  taU,  which  is  of  a  moderate  length,  and  decorated  with  a-haiiy  tuft 
at  its  extremity,  the  Wanderoo  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion-tailed  Baboon. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  a  fine  black,  but  the  colour  assumes 
a  lighter  hue  on  the  breast  and  abdomen.  The  callosities  on  the  hinder  quarters  are  of 
a  light  pink. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  being  rather  less  than  three  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail 

The  name  Silenus  is  appropriate  enough,  for  the  white  beard  and  whiskers  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  facial  ornaments  attributed  to  the  aged  companion  of  the  youthful 
Bacchus.  And  the  specific  title  of  "  Veter,"  signifying  "  old,"  is  weU  earned  by  the 
veteran  aspect  of  the  animal  The  eye  is  a  bright  brown,  and  looks  knowingly  out  of  the 
hairy  mass,  firom  which  it  peers  inquisitively  at  the  bystanders. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  sapient  mien,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  mass  of 
circumfluous  locks,  the  Wanderoo  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  personage  of 
great  distinction  among  its  own  people.  All  other  monkeys  of  the  same  land  are  said  to 
pay  the  most  profound  reverence  to  their  bearded  chief,  and,  in  his  presence,  to  humble 
themselves  as  subjects  before  an  emperor. 

When  feeding,  the  Wanderoo  has  a  discreet  custom  of  filling  its  cheek  pouches  before 
it  begins  to  eat,  thus  laying  up  a  provision  against  future  emergencies  before  it  has  begun 
to  satisfy  the  actual  present  wants  of  hunger.  This  habit  presents  a  curious  analogy  with 
the  peculiar  stomach  of  the  ruminating  animals,  when  in  the  act  of  eating ;  a  portion  of 
the  food  passes  into  a  series  of  pockets  or  pouches,  where  it  is  retained  imtil  the  creature 
is  possessed  of  time  and  leisure  for  re-masticatioa 

In  its  earlier  youth,  the  Wanderoo  is  susceptible  of  education,  and  can  be  trained  to 
perform  many  ingenious  tricks,  preferring  those  of  a  grave  and  sedate  cast  to  the  mercurial 
and  erratic  accomplishments  displayed  by  the  generality  of  learned  monkeys. 
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tiie  ^es,  as  in  the  apes,  and  other  qnadnunanons  animals.  The  mnzzley  too,  is  peculiar  in 
its  fonn,  being,  as  it  were,  cut  off  abruptly,  leaving  a  round  and  flattened  extremity, 
which  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  6e1flda»  on  p.  64.  This  extreme  projection 
is  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  young  baboon  as  when  it  attains  a  more  mature  age,  and, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  so  little  developed,  thai  the  young  baboons  have  been  taken  for 
adult  Macaques. 

Of  all  the  Quadinmaiia,  the  babooiu  are  the  most  morose  in  temper,  the  fiercest  in 
character,  and  the  most  repellent  in  manners 

So  odiously  disgusting  are  the  habits  in  which  many  of  these  animals  continually 
indulge,  that^  as  a  general  rule,  their  presence  is  offensive  in  the  extreme,  and  excepting 
lc»r  poiposes  of  scientific  investigation,  it  is  better  to  shun  the  cage  that  holds  any 
ipeeimen  of  these  creaturea 

There  are  now  and  then  exceptional  cases,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  watch  an  adult  baboon  for  many  minutes  without  incurring  a  risk  of 
some  shock  to  the  nerves.  Even  their  exceeding  cunning,  and  the  crafty  wiles  which  are 
hatched  in  their  fertile  brains,  cannot  atone  for  thejr  habitusd  offences  against  decorum. 

It  is  ralher  curious  that  in  the  preceding  genera,  such  as  the  Cercopitheci,  and  the 
CSeioocebi,  the  chief  characteristic  from  which  the  genus  derives  its  rather  lengthy  title 
is  fbnnded  upon  the  tail ;  while  in  the  baboons,  the  systematic  naturalists  leaped  at  one 
hoimd  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body,  and  took  up  their  stand  upon  the 
head. 

Ear  the  introduction  to  science  of  the  Gelada,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  these 
imima3<^  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Buppell,  who  has  gained  so  well-earned  a  name  in  the 
annals  of  natural  science. 

Tqgallterwith  aU  the  Cynocephali,  the  Gelada  is  a  native  of  Africa,  Abyssinia  being 
ilie  oiMUilry  firom  which  our  specimens  have  been  derived.  Dr.  Euppell,  in  his  work  on 
the  "Drana  of  Abyssinia,"  places  this  animal  among  the  Macaques.  The  adult  animal 
mwiuhiAm.  m.  perfe<^on  the  curious  mass  of  hair  that  is  seen  to  cover  the  neck  and 
■IwildilnrH  of  the  monkeys  of  this  group,  and  sits  magnificently  placid  under  the  shade  of 
ihl  MiXlaiy  mantle. 

:XDe  jwsDg  Qeiadsk  is  almost  totally  devoid  of  this  heavy  mane,  if  it  can  Ik)  so  called, 
W$i,MDij  by  alight  indications  gives  promise  of  the  future  development 

TSbB  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  brown  tint  of  varying  intensity.  The  body  and 
mnpiir  ate  of  a  dark  brown,  fading  into  a  much  lighter  hue  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
rillai  d  the  &ce.  The  limbs  partake  of  the  character  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
tli^iara-lraB,  and  paws,  and  the  hinder  feet,  on  which  the  fur  is  nearly  black. 

Jtkji  buraons  are  more  quadrupedal  in  their  gait  than  any  of  the  animals  hitherto 
iliiiianmil,  their  formation  being  well  adapted  to  such  a  style  of  progression.  Even  in 
wilkfng  tome  three  or  four  steps,  they  seldom  move  otherwise  than  on  all-fours,  and  when 
aft  liberty  in  their  native  haunts,  are  almost  invariably  seen  either  to  walk  like  a  dog,  or 
to  ail  in  the  usual  monkey  fashion,  discarding  all  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  attitude. 
Sometimes  they  will  stand  in  a  tolerably  erect  posture  for  a  few  moments  if  they  are 
deaiioiia  <^  looking  at  a  distant  object,  or  of  playing  some  of  their  fantastic  pranks ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  they  usually  aid  themselves  by  resting  a  paw  on  any  convenient 
support 

Their  paces  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  a  walk  when  they  are  at  leisure  and  un- 
interrupted in  their  proceeding,  and  a  gallop  when  they  are  alarmed,  or  otherwise 
hurried.  The  walk  is  remarkable  for  its  jaimty  impertinence,  and  must  be  seen  before 
it  can  be  properly  appreciated.  There  is  an  easy,  undulating  swagger  of  the  whole 
person,  and  a  pretentious  carriage  of  the  tail,  that,  aided  by  the  quick  cunning  blink  of 
the  little  deep-set  eyes,  imparts  an  indescribable  air  of  effrontery  to  the  animal  Tliis 
characteristic  action  is  admirably  hit  off  by  the  artist  in  the  lesser  figures  depicted  in 
the  engraving  on  p.  62.  Their  pace,  when  hurried,  is  a  gallop,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  dog. 

All  the  baboons  are  excellent  climbers  of  trees,  as  well  as  accomplished  cragsmen, 
and  are  seldom  found  very  fiur  from  trees  or  rocks.    As  they  band  together  in  great 
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mimhcrs,  they  are  nearly  invincible  in  their  own  domains,  whether  of  forest  or  clift 
bidding  dctianee  to  almost  ever}'  enemy  but  man. 

Although  more  ready  to  shun  an  enemy  than  to  attack,  and  always  preserving  the 
better  part  of  valour,  they  are  terrible  foes  when  they  are  brought  to  bay,  and  turn  upon 
their  enemies  with  the  furious  energy  of  despair.  Active  to  a  degree,  and  furnished  with 
powerful  limbs,  they  would  be  no  despicable  antagonists  were  their  means  of  attack 
limited  t^  hands  and  feet  alone  ;  but  when  their  long  sharp  teeth  and  massive  jaws  are 
thrown  into  the  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  hardly  the  leopard  itself  is  a  more  formidable 
animal 

The  teeth   are   formed  in  a  manner  which  peculiarly  fits  them   for  the  mode   of 
attack  that   is   employed   by  all   the  baboons.      The  great  canine  teeth  are  long  ai 
pointed  at  their  tips,  while  their  inner  edge  is  sharp  as  that  of  a  knife,  and  can  cut  witj 
more  effect  than  many  a  steel  weapoa 

Knowing  well  the  power  of  the  terrible  araiature  with  which  he  is  gifted,  the  eu 
baboon  leaps  upon  his  foe,  and  drawing  it  towards  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  fixes  his" 
teeth  in  its  tlu'oat  until  the  sharp  fangs  meet  together.     He  then  violently  pushes  the 
miserable  aggressor  from  him,  so  that  the  keen-edged  teeth  cut  their  way  through  the 
flesh,  and  inflict  a  wound  that  is  often  immediately  fatal 

In  this  manner  they  repel  the  attacks  of  dogs  ;  and  woe  be  to  the  inexperienced  hound 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  venture  its  person  within  grasp  of  the  baboon's  feet  or  handa 
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Many  a  time  have  these  reckless  animals  paid  for  their  audacity  by  their  life.  The  whole 
affair  is  the  work  of  only  a  few  seconds.  Tlie  baboon  is  scampering  away  in  hot  haste, 
and  the  hound  following  at  full  speed.  Suddenly  the  fugitive  casts  a  quick  glance  behind 
him,  and  seeing  that  he  has  only  one  antagonist  close  upon  him,  wheels  round,  springs  on 
the  dog  before  it  can  check  itself,  and  in  an  instant  flings  the  dying  hound  on  the  earth, 
the  blood  pouring  in  torrents  from  its  mangled  throat 

Of  the  Dog-headed  baboons,  the  species  which  is  most  celebrated  for  such  feats  of 
prowess  is  the  weU-known  anim^  called  the  Chacma,  or  Ubsine  Baboon,  the  latter  title 
being  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  slightly  bear-like  aspect  of  the  head  and  neck.  The 
word  Chacma  is  a  corrupted,  or  ratiter  a  contracted  form  of  the  Hottentot  name 
Tchakamma.  The  Zulu  name  for  this  baboon  is  Imfena,  a  much  more  euphonious  word, 
without  that  odious  click,  so  impossible  of  achievement  by  ordinary  vocal  organs.  In  the 
same  diedect,  one  which  is  in  almost  every  case  remarkable  for  the  rich  softness  of  its 
intonation,  the  word  "  Inkau,"  is  the  synonyme  for  a  monkey. 

This  animal,  when  it  has  attained  its  fuU  age,  equals  in  size  a  large  mastiff,  or  an 
ordinary  si^ed  wolf ;  while,  in  bodily  strength  and  prowess,  it  is  a  match  for  any  two  dogs 
that  can  be  brought  to  attack  it 

Curiously  enough,  although  it  is  so  ruthless  an  antagonist,  being  the  certain  slayer  of 
any  hound  that  may  come  to  close  quarters,  there  is  no  animal  which  is  so  eagerly  himted 
by  the  South  African  hounds.  Experience  seems  in  this  case  to  have  lost  its  proverbially 
instructive  powers ;  and  the  cruel  death  of  many  comrades  by  the  trenchant  fangs  of  -the 
Chacma,  has  no  effect  in  deterring  the  ardent  hound  from  attacking  the  first  baboon  that 
comes  in  its  way. 

The  owners  of  the  hounds  are  more  careful  in  this  matter  than  are  the  dogs  them- 
selves, and  evince  more  caution  in  setting  their  dogs  on  the  track  of  a  baboon  than  on  the 
**  spoor  "  of  a  leopard,  or  even  of  the  regal  lion  himself. 

The  Chacma  is  a  most  accomplished  robber,  executing  his  burglaries  openly  whenever 
he  knows  that  he  will  meet  with  no  formidable  opposition,  and  having  recourse  to  silent 
craft  when  there  are  dogs  to  watch  for  trespassers,  and  men  with  guns  to  shoot  them. 

With  such  consummate  art  do  these  animals  plan,  and  with  such  admirable  skill  do 
they  carry  out  their  raids,  that  even  the  watchful  band  of  dogs  is  comparatively  useless  ; 
and  the  cunning  robbers  actually  slip  past  the  vigilant  sentries  without  the  stirring  of  a 
grass  blade,  or  the  rustling  of  a  dried  twig,  to  give  notice  to  the  open  ears  of  the  wakeful 
but  beguiled  sentries. 

In  such  a  case,  the  mode  to  which  they  resort  is  clever  in  the  extreme. 

They  know  full  well,  that  if  a  number  of  their  body  were  to  enter  the  forbidden 
domain,  they  could  hardly  elude  the  observation  or  escape  the  hearing  of  dogs  and  men  ; 
80  they  commit  the  delicate  task  of  entering  the  enemy's  domains  to  one  or  two  old 
experienced  baboons.  These  take  the  lead,  and  gliding  softly  past  the  sentry  dogs,  find 
a(hnission  by  some  crevice,  or  by  the  simpler  mode  of  climbing  over  the  fence. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  band  array  themselves  in  a  long  line,  leading  from  the 
scene  of  operations  to  some  spot  where  they  will  be  out  of  danger  from  pursuit 

AU  being  ready,  the  venturous  leaders  begin  to  pluck  the  fruit,  or  to  bite  off  the  stalks, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  quietly  hand  the  booty  to  the  comrade  who  is  nearest  to  them. 
He  passes  the  fruit  to  a  third,  who  again  hands  it  to  a  fourth  ;  and  thus  the  spoil  is 
silently  conveyed  to  a  distance,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  handing 
water-buckets  to  a  fire-engine.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  plunder  has  been  secured,  the 
invading  party  quietly  make  their  retreat,  and  revel  in  security  on  their  ill-gotten  goods. 

Although  on  service  for  the  general  weal,  each  individual  baboon  is  not  unmindful  of 
his  personS  interest ;  and  while  he  hands  the  booty  to  his  next  neighbour,  deftly  slips  a 
portion  into  his  pouches,  much  on  the  same  principle  that  an  accomplished  epicure,  while 
busily  carving  for  the  assembled  guests,  never  loses  sight  of  his  own  particidar  predilec- 
tion, and  when  he  has  exhausted  the  contents  of  the  dish,  quietly  assumes  the  portion 
which  he  had  laid  aside. 

When  young,  the  Chacma  is  docile  enough,  and  by  its  curious  tricks  affords  much 
amusement  to  ite  master  and  those  around  it    Not  only  for  amusement,  however,  is  this 
1.  V 
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animal  detained  in  captivity,  but  its  delicate  natural  instincts  are  sometimes  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  its  master.  It  displays  great  ability  in  discovering  the  various  roots  and 
tubers  on  which  it  feeds,  and  which  can  also  be  used  as  food  for  man ;  and  in  digging 
like  Caliban,  with  his  long  nails,  pignuts. 

A  more  important  service  is  often  rendered  by  this  animal  than  even  the  procuration 
of  food ;  and  that  is,  the  hunting  for,  and  almost  unfailing  discovery  of  water. 

In  the  desert  life,  water  loses  its  character  of  a  luxury,  and  becomes  a  dread  necessity; 
its  partial  deficiency  giving  birth  to  fearful  sufferings,  while  its  total  deprivation,  even  for 
a  day  or  two,  causes  inevitable  death.  The  fiery  sun  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  the 
arid,  scorching  atmosphere,  absorb  every  particle  of  moisture  from  the  body,  and  cause  a 
constant  desire  to  supply  the  imwonted  waste  with  fresh  material,  exactly  where  such  a 
supply  is  least  attainable. 

Among  these  climates,  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water  is  soon  felt,  the  longing 
for  the  cool  element  becomes  a  raging  madness ;  the  scorched  and  hardened  lips  refuse 
their  office,  and  the  tongue  rattles  uselessly  in  the  mouth,  as  if  both  tongue  and  palate 
were  cut  out  of  dried  wood. 

The  value  of  any  means  by  which  such  sufferings  can  be  alleviated  is  incalculable ; 
and  the  animal  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  possessed  of  this  priceless  faculty. 

When  the  water  begins  to  run  short,  and  the  known  fountains  have  failed,  as  is  too 
often  the  sad  hap  of  these  desert  wells,  fortunate  is  the  man  who  owns  a  tame  Chacma,  or 
"  Bavian,"  as  it  is  called.  Tlie  animal  is  first  deprived  of  water  for  a  whole  day,  until  it 
is  furious  with  thirst,  which  is  increased  by  giving  it  salt  provisions,  or  putting  salt  into 
its  mouth.  This  apparent  cruelty  is,  however,  an  act  of  true  mercy,  as  on  the  Chacma 
may  depend  the  existence  of  itself  and  the  whole  party. 

A  long  rope  is  now  tied  to  the  baboon's  collar,  and  it  is  suffered  to  run  about  where- 
ever  it  chooses,  the  rope  being  merely  used  as  a  means  to  prevent  the  animal  fix)m  getting 
out  of  sight  The  baboon  now  assumes  the  leadership  of  the  band,  and  becomes  the  moet 
important  personage  of  the  party. 

First  it  runs  forward  a  little,  then  stops  ;  gels  on  its  hind  feet,  and  sniffs  up  the  air, 
especially  taking  notice  of  the  wind  and  its  direction.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  change  the 
direction  of  its  course ;  and  after  running  for  some  distance  take  another  observation 
Presently  it  will  spy  out  a  blade  of  grass,  or  similar  object,  pluck  it  up,  turn  it  on  aU 
sides,  smell  it,  and  then  go  forward  again.  And  thus  the  animal  proceeds  uutil  it  leads 
the  party  to  water;  guided  by  some  mysterious  instinct  which  appears  to  be  totally 
independent  of  reasoning,  and  which  loses  its  powers  in  proportion  as  reason  gains 
dominion. 

The  curious  emplojTnent  of  tlie  animal  for  the  discovery  of  water,  is  mentioned  by 
Captain  Drayson,  RA.,  in  his  interesting  work,  "Sporting  Scenes  among  the  Kaffirs  of 
South  Africa."  In  the  course  of  the  same  work  he  gives  many  life-like  illustrations  of 
baboon  habits,  whether  wild  or  tame. 

Of  the  daily  life  of  the  baboons,  the  following  affords  a  graphic  and  amusing 
description. 

"  During  the  shooting  trip  with  the  Boers,  I  awoke  before  daybreak,  and  as  I  felt  veiy 
cold  and  not  inclined  to  sleep,  I  got  up,  and  taking  my  gun,  walked  to  a  little  ravine,  out 
of  which  a  clear,  murmuring  stream  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  and  ran  close  past  our  out- 
span.  A  little  distance  up  this  kloof,  the  fog  was  dense  and  thick ;  the  blue  and  pink 
streaks  of  the  morning  light  were  beginning  to  illuminate  the  peaks  of  the  Draakensbeig; 
but  all  immediately  around  us  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pale  moonlight 
I  wanted  to  see  the  sun  rise  in  tlus  lonely  region,  and  watch  the  changing  effects  which 
its  arrival  would  produce  on  the  mountains  and  plains  around. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  a  hoarse  cough,  and  on  turning,  saw  indistinctly  in  the  fog  a  queer 
little  old  man  standing  near,  and  looking  at  me.  I  instinctively  cocked  my  gun,  as  the 
idea  of  bushmen  and  poisoned  arrows  flashed  across  my  mind.  The  old  man  instantly 
dropped  on  his  hands ;  giving  another  hoarse  cough,  that  evidently  told  a  tale  of  consump- 
tive lungs ;  he  snatched  up  something  beside  him,  which  seemed  to  leap  on  his  shoulders, 
and  then  he  scampered  off  up  the  ravine  on  all-fours.    Before  half  this  perfonnance  was 


completed,  I  had  discovered  my  mistake ;  the  little  old  man  turned  into  an  ursiiio  baboon 
with  an  infant  ditto,  wlio  had  come  down  the  kloof  to  drink.  Tlic 'old  man's*  cough 
was  answered  by  a  dozen  others,  at  present  hidden  in  the  fogs  ;  soon,  however, 

"  '  Dp  roBO  Um>  Bun,  the  mi«ta  wore  curl'd 
Back  from  the  Bolitary  world 
Which  lay  around/" 

and  I  obtained  a  \4ew  of  the  range  of  mountains  gilded  by  the  morning  sun. 

*' A  lai-ge  party  of  the  old  gentleman's  family  were  sitting  up  the  i-aviiip.  and  were 
evidently  holding  a  debate  as  to  the  cause  of  my  intrusion-  I  watched  lliem  through  my 
glass,  and  was  much  amused  at  their  grotesque  and  almost  liuinrtn  movements.  Sfune  of 
tlie  old  ladies  had  their  olive  brjiuches  in  their  lap.s,  and  nppcaTed  to  be  '  doing  their 
hair,'  while  a  patriarchal  old  fellow  paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  fussy  sort  of 
look  ;  he  was  evidently  on  sentry,  and  seemed  to  think  himself  of  no  small  importance. 

"  This  estimate  of  his  dignity  did  not  appear  to  be  universally  acknowledged  ;  as  two 
or  three  young  baboons  sat  close  behind  him  watching  his  proceodings  ;  sometimes  with 
the  most  grotesque  movements  and  expressions  they  would  stand  directly  in  hi.^  path,  and 
hobble  away  only  at  the  last  moment.  One  daring  youngster  followed  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  patriarch  during  the  whole  length  of  his  beat,  and  gave  a  sharji  tug  at  his  tail  as 
he  was  about  to  turn.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  indiHeiTuce, 
scarcely  turning  round  at  the  insult.  Master  Inipud<*nce  was  about  repeating  the  perform- 
ance, when  the  pater,  showing  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked,  suddenly  spmng 
round,  and  catching  the  young  one  before  he  could  escape,  gave  him  two  or  three  such 
cuflGa,  that  I  could  hear  the  screams  that  resulted  therefrom.     The  venerable  gentleman 
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then  chucked  the  delinquent  over  his  shoulder,  and  continued  his  promenade  with  the 
greatest  coolness :  this  old  baboon  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
Solomon's  proverb. 

"  A  crowd  gathered  round  the  naughty  child,  who  childlike,  seeing  commiseration, 
shrieked  all  the  louder.  I  even  fancied  I  could  see  the  angry  glances  of  the  mamma,  as 
she  took  her  dear  little  pet  in  her  arms  and  removed  it  from  a  repetition  of  such  brutal 
treatment." 

One  of  these  animals,  personally  known  to  Captain  Drayson,  was  a  great  practical  jester, 
and  was  fond  of  terrifying  the  Kaffir  women  by  rushing  at  them  open  mouthed,  catching 
them  by  their  ankles,  and  mowing  at  them  with  extravagant  grimaces,  as  if  he  meant  to  eat 
them  up  bodily.  Sometimes  a  dog  would  be  set  at  him  while  thus  employed,  and  change 
the  aspect  of  adBfarrs  in  a  moment  The  pursuer  then  became  the  pursued,  and  quitting  ms 
prey,  made  for  the  nearest  tree,  up  which  he  scuttled,  and  settled  himself  among  the 
branches  just  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  dog's  jaws,  and  just  so  low  as  to  give  hopes 
of  success  by  a  higher  than  ordinary  leap.  There  he  would  sit  as  if  there  were  no  such 
being  in  the  world  as  a  dog,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sunonnd- 
ing  scenery,  or  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  would  leisurely  pursue  his  train  of  thought  until 
the  dog  was  tired  and  went  away. 

His  keenness  of  sight  was  remarkable,  his  eyes  possessing  powers  of  distant  vision 
that  rivalled  the  telescope. 

In  order  to  prove  the  powers  of  the  creature's  sight,  his  master  made  several  experi- 
ments, by  going  to  so  great  a  distance  that  the  baboon  perched  on  its  pole  was  barely  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  and  from  thence  producing  sundry  distortions  of  countenance, 
and  strange  attitudes  of  body.  By  looking  through  a  telescope,  he  was  able  to  see  that 
the  anim^  was  not  only  capable  of  discerning  and  imitating  his  gestures,  but  even  the 
very  changes  of  countenance  ;  so  that  a  grimace  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  owner  was 
immediately  reproduced,  or  lUther,  represented  by  a  grin  on  the  part  of  the  baboon. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  monkey  who  literally  "  plucked  a  crow  "  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  his  food,  and  curiously  enough,  the  scene  was  re-enacted  by 
this  veiy  animal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  differences. 

He  was  chained  to  the  pole  because  he  was  rather  too  mischievous  to  be  left  entirely 
at  liberty.  He  had  been  abeady  detected  in  eating  a  box  of  wafers,  studying  practically 
the  interior  construction  of  a  watch,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  ink — in  this  last  exploit 
displaying  similar  tastes  with  the  siamang  described  on  p.  32  of  this  volume.  His  age 
was  only  two  years  at  the  time  when  the  account  of  his  peiformances  was  written. 

Captain  Drayson  has  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  original  anecdotes 
of  this  tame  Chacma : — 

"  A  young  baboon  which  had  been  reared  by  his  owner  from  infancy  resided  for  some 
months  near  my  tent,  and  often  served  to  wliile  away  an  idle  hour. 

"  Sometimes  a  stout  earthen  pot,  which  had  just  been  emptied  of  its  contents  of  good 
English  jam,  was  submitted  to  the  mercy  of  *  Jacob,'  as  this  animal  was  named.  The 
neck  of  the  pot  would  not  admit  even  a  hand  to  be  inserted,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to 
watch  the  manoeuvres  which  were  practised  to  procure  some  of  the  remnants  of  the 
sweets.  K  a  stick  were  near,  the  jam  was  scooped  out ;  but  if  not,  the  pot  was  elevated 
high  above  Jacob's  head,  and  then  flung  to  the  ground  with  great  force. 

"  The  earthen  pot  was  stout  and  strong  ;  but  upon  one  occasion,  by  good  luck,  the  pot 
struck  a  stone,  and  was  fractured.  Great  was  the  delight  of  Jacob,  but  not  unmixed  with 
suspicion ;  for  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  bystanders  had  been  merely  waiting  to  take 
advantage  of  his  skill  in  projectiles,  and  that  they  would  now  purloin  his  fragments. 
Cramming  his  pouches  full  of  bits  of  the  jam-pot,  he  then  seized  the  largest  remaining 
piece  and  retreated  to  the  top  of  his  pole  to  enjoy  the  licking, 

"  He  was  always  fully  occupied  for  some  hours  after  these  ifeats ;  for  the  jam  adhered  to 
his  body,  and  he  had  to  contort  himself  to  lick  off  all  the  particles. 

"  There  is  almost  as  much  expression  in  the  tail  of  a  baboon,  as  there  is  in  his  face. 
The  alteration  of  the  curve  in  which  it  is  usually  carried,  or  the  lowering  of  this  appen- 
dage, having  a  special  meaning,  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
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"  The  baboon  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  snake,  and  when 
he  approaches  a  clump  of  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  upon  the  young  shoots 
or  ripe  berries,  he  invariably  peeps  suspiciously  amongst  the  underwood  in  search  of  his 
dreaded  foe. 

"  In  consequence  of  Jacob's  detestation  of  the  serpent  race,  a  cruel  trick  was  frequently 
played  upon  him,  but  which  was  one  that  gave  great  amusement  This  was  to  frighten 
him  with  a  dead  snake. 

"  Serpents  of  every  description  were  here  very  common ;  and  sometimes  when  one  had 
been  killed,  it  was  laid  across  a  stick  and  taken  towards  Jacob.  The  instant  his  perse- 
cutor came  in  sight,  the  snake  was  sure  to  be  seen ;  Jacob  would  then  wrap  himself  up  in 
his  blanket  and  turn  over  an  old  box,  under  which  he  would  hide.  This  retreat  soon 
failed  him,  as  there  was  a  small  knot-hole  in  the  box,  through  which  the  tail  of  the 
snake  was  insinuated. 

"Finding  that  this  artifice  had  failed,  he  would  upset  the  box,  and  spring  away;  a 
little  dodging  would  then  take  place,  and  Jacob  would  be  hemmed  in  so  that  the  snake 
was  brought  close  to  him.  Then,  indeed,  things  required  a  desperate  remedy,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  would  seize  the  tail — invariably  the  tail — of  the  snake,  and 
would  fling  the  reptile  to  a  distance.  He  would  then  at  once  rush  towards  his  persecutor, 
and  sit  down  beside  him,  as  though  to  intimate  that  he  wished  to  be  friends. 

"  There  was  only  one  method  from  which  there  was  no  escape  ;  this  was  to  tie  the 
snake  loosely  around  the  upper  part  of  Jacob's  chain,  and  then  hold  it  so  that  a  little 
shaking  caused  the  reptile  to  slide  towards  him. 

"  After  several  jumps  and  grimaces,  he  would  appear  to  be  convinced  that  escape  was 
useless,  and  would  then  resign  himself  complacently  to  his  fate. 

"  Lying  down  on  his  side  as  though  perfectly  prepared  for  the  worst,  he  would  remain 
as  though  dead.  But  as  soon  as  the  snake  was  taken  away,  the  mercurial  temperament 
of  the  creature  instantly  showed  itself ;  for  he  would  then  jump  on  the  shoulders  of  any 
person  who  might  happen  to  be  near,  and  would  play  off  some  practical  joke  as  a 
retaliation. 

"Although  evidently  alarmed  whenever  snakes  were  brought  near  him,  he  stiU 
appeared  perfectly  to  understand  that  nothing  more  than  a  joke  was  intended. 

"  His  treatment  of  small  dogs  was  very  quaint 

"  If  by  chance  a  young  pup  came  neaf  him,  he  would  seize  hold  of  it  and  cuddle  it  in 
his  arms  in  a  most  affectionate  and  maternal  way ;  not  being  very  particular,  however, 
whether  he  held  the  animal  by  the  ear,  the  tail,  or  a  leg. 

"  If  the  pup,  as  sometimes  happened,  objected  to  this  treatment,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  or  to  misbehave,  Jacob  would  catch  hold  of  its  hind  leg  or  tail,  and  would  swing 
it  round  at  arm's  length,  and  at  last  fling  it  fix)m  him. 

"  The  morning  of  life  is  decidedly  the  period  of  light-heartedness  with  the  baboon  ; 
when  the  weight  of  years  has  been  accumulated  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  veteran  he 
becomes  staid  and  philosophic,  and  sometimes  rather  quarrelsome,  objecting  strongly  to 
the  presuming  manners  of  his  juniors,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  punish  them 
should  they  be  caught  taking  liberties  with  him." 

The  Chacma  is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  long-lived  animal,  and  with  some  reason.  For 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  a  Chacma's  existence  from  birth  to  death, 
and  there  are  not  as  yet  any  official  registers  among  the  quadnimanous  tribe,  there  aie 
certain  registers  which  are  written  by  Nature's  hand,  and  not  subject  to  erasion,  forger>% 
or  alteration.  One  of  these  official  registers,  is  the  proportion  that  exists  between  the 
time  which  is  passed  by  an  animal  before  it  attains  its  adult  state,  and  the  entire  tenn  of 
its  life.  It  is  found  that  the  Chacma  arrives  at  its  full  development  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  years ;  and,  therefore,  its  lease  of  life  may  be  calculated  at  about  forty  years. 

llie  chief,  and  most  legitimate  food  of  this  baboon,  is  the  plant  which  is  called  from 
this  circumstance,  Babiana.  It  affords  a  curious  example  of  vegetable  life  existing  under 
trying  circumstances,  as  it  only  gets  rain  for  three  months  in  the  year  ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  twelvemonth  is  buried  in  a  soil  so  parched,  that  hardly  any  plant  except 
itself  can  exist     The  portion  that  is  eaten  is  the  thick,  round,  subterraneous  stem,  which 
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is  neatly  peeled  hy  the  more  fastidious  baboons,  and  eaten  entire  by  the  less  refined 
more  huogiy  animals. 

The  number  of  species  belonn^nf*  to  the  Dnir-headed  Balwons  is  ver>'  limite<l.  All  of 
them  seem  to  be  possessed  of  very"  similar  habits  and  modes  of  action.  The  sj)ecies  which 
isTepresented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  presents  characteristics  that  are  typical  of 
the  entire  race,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Baboon,  par  excellence.  There  is  some 
difficulty  about  the  precise  distinctions  between  several  of  the  species, — a  circumstance 
which,  although  to  be  regretted,  is  almost  inevitable  from  the  great  external  changes  which 
ai-e  occasioned  by  age  and  sex,  and  the  innpossibility  of  keeping  a  close  watch  on  then 
animals  in  their  wild  state. 

Tlie  most  intere^sting  portion  of  natural  history  is  that  wliich  relates  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  ci'catnres  observed ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  narrations  are 
given  by  persons  who,  although  fully  alive  to  the  little  traits  of  temper,  Imniour,  or 
ingenuity',  are  unacquainted  with  the  more  recondite  details  of  sj^stematic  zoology. 

Consequently,  an  act  performed  by  a  baboon  is  considered  by  them  in  >'ii"tue  of  the 
deed  itself,  rather  than  in  relation  to  the  particular  species  of  the  animal  who  achieved  it; 
and  the  intellectual  power  displayed  by  the  animal  is  thought  to  be  of  more  real  value 
than  the  number  of  projections  upon  its  molar  teetk  Tliis  uncei-tainty  is  very  great 
among  the  baljoons,  and  as  long  as  an  act  of  theft  or  cunning  is  pcrfuniu'd  by  a  baboon, 
the  narrator  seems  to  care  little  whether  the  species  be  the  Chacma,  the  Baboon,  the 
Papion,  or  any  other  member  of  the  same  genus. 

There  are  many  most  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  on  record  which  admiiably 
illustrate  the  baboon  natui-e,  and  yet  which  are  not  to  be  attributed  with  absolute 
certainty  to  any  one  species. 

For  example,  tliere  is  a  well-authenticated  tale  of  a  tame  baboon  which  used  to 
perform  all  kinds  of  clever  tricks,  some  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  its  master,  and  othcre 
for  its  own  individual  pleasure. 

The  animal  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  its  owner,  for  it  cost  him  nothing  in 
food,  being  accustomed  to  steal  its  Qvm  daily  supply.  On  one  occ^ision  this  capability 
was  put  to  the  test ;  a  date-seller  being  the  unfortimate  siil*ject  upon  whom  the  talents  of 
the  baboon  were  trie<L  The  performance  began  by  a  simulated  fit  on  the  part  of  the 
animal,  which  fell  doT^Ti  apparently  in  gi-eat  pain,  and  grovelled  on  the  earth  in  a 
piiroxysm  of  contoiliuns,  its  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  those  of  the  date-seller. 

Apparently  motiveless  as  this  conduct  might  be,  it  was  the  result  of  much  care,  for 
every  wiithing  twist  of  the  body  brought  the  creature  neai-er  to  the  basket  which  con- 
tained the  coveted  dainties.  \Vhen  it  iiad  arrived  within  reach,  it  fixed  the  date-seller'^ 
attention  by  strange  grimaces,  and,  with  its  hind  feet^  commenced  emptj-ing 
basket. 

The  most  absurd  port  of  the  story  is,  that  its  "  wicked  conscience  sniited  it "  for  the 
theft,  and  that  it  perfectly  understood  the  unjustifiable  character  of  the  deed  which  it 
liad  just  accomplished ;  for,  as  it  was  retreating,  after  haiing  secured  its  plunder,  a 
mischievous  boy  gave  the  animal  a  sly  tug  of  the  tail.  Tlie  baboon,  fancying  that  the 
insult  liad  come  from  the  date-seller,  in  reprisal  for  the  abstraction  of  his  goods,  turned 
round,  llew  at  the  man,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  captured  by  its  master,  would  probably 
have  done  liim  some  material  injury, 

A  very  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  same  animal,  which,  if  true,  exliibits  the  strangest 
combination  of  cunning,  simplicity,  and  ready  wit.  that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  living 
crcatura     At  all  events,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be  so. 

It  appears  that  the  V)abnon  was  so  tame,  and  had  proved  so  apt  a  pupil,  that  its  master 
had  taught  it  to  watch  the  pot  in  which  he  prepared  his  dinner,  and  was  accustomed  to 
leave  it  in  charge  of  the  culiuary  department  while  he  was  engaged  in  other  business. 
One  day,  he  had  prepared  a  fowl  for  his  dinner,  and,  after  putting  it  into  the  pot^  and  the 
pot  on  the  fire,  went  away  for  a  time,  leaving  the  baboon  in  charge,  as  usuaL 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  and  the  animal  kept  a  quiet  watch  over  the  fire.  After  a 
wliilc,  it  was  seized  witli  a  desire  to  see  what  miglit  be  in  the  pot,  and  so,  taking?  off  the 
lid,  peeped  in.     The  odour  that  issued  from  the  boiled  fowl  was  gratifying  to  the  animal  s 
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nosblls.  uiid  iudiioed  it,  nfter  a  brief  niJ^nUil  struj^gle,  to  pick  just  a  littlo  bit  from  the 
fowl,  and  to  put  the  bini  back  ai;jain.  This  was  done  accordingly,  but  tbp  experiment  was 
80  very  successfid  that  it  was  speeddy  repeated.  Again  and  ap^ain  was  a  morsel  pinched 
from  the  fowl,  iintd  the  natural  consummation  followed — the  fowl  was  picked  quite  clean, 
and  nothing  left  but  the  bones. 

Now  came  remorse  and  sudden  fear,  causing  the  wretched  animal  to  chatter  with  terror 
at  the  tliought  of  the  scarifying  wbich  was  sure  to  follow  so  grievous  an  offence. 

What  was  the  poor  thing  to  do?    Time  was  passing,  and  the  master  must  soon  return 
for  his  dinner.     At  last  a  brilliant 
thought  tlaslied  through  the  animal's 
brain,  and  it  immediately  acted  ujKm 
the  idea. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the 
depth  of  the  craft  which  waM  em- 
ployed, it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  baboons  are  furaislied,  in  common 
with  very  many  monkeys,  with  two 
callosities  on  the  liinder  quarters, 
which  scr\'e  them  for  scats,  and 
which  are,  in  these  animals,  of  a 
bright  red  colour. 

Rolling  itself  over  and  over  in 
the  dust,  it  covered  its  body  with  an 
uniformly  sombre  coating,  and  then, 
girthering  itself  well  together,  and 
putting  its  head  and  knees  on  the 
groumX  it  presented  an  appearance 

tji^arvellously    resembling    a    rough  ..^^^^^^^^^^M^^K^''^^^'      ^M  U\ 

'^fx;k  of  stone  with  two  pieces  of  .J^^^^^^^^^M^^^  _^^^      .^m   \  \ 

raw  meat  laid  on  its  top.     In  those 
climates  the  birds  of  prey  absolutely 
swarm,   and,   being  encouraged    by 
their   well-earned   impunity,   cr«^wd       (4  j  ^ 
round  ever)*  place  where  cooking  is       T  !*  " 
going  on,  and  where  they  may  have      /v/ 
a  chance  of  securing  a  portion,  cither     J    ,y'' 
by   lawful  gift,   or  lawless    rapine.      // 
Several  of  tliese  birds,  among  which      ', ' 
were  some  kites,  being  attracted  by 
the  scent  of  the  boiling  meat,  came 
to    the    spot,   and    seeing,   as  they 
thought,  some  nice  raw  meat  tempt- 
ingly laid  out  for  them,  swept  upon 
their  fiincied  prize. 

In   a   moment   the  baboon  had 
sprung  to  its  feet,  and,  with  a  rapid  clotch,  seized  one  of  the  kites.     Tlie  cover  was  again 
taken  off  the  pot,  and  the  shrieking  and  struggling  prisoner  thnistin  to  the  Ixiiling  water 
in  spite  of  its  beak  and  claws.     The  lid  was  then  rc-plaeed,  and  tfie  baboon  resumed  its 
post  of  sentr^f  with  the  placid  ease  that  belongs  to  a  conscience  void  of  otfonce. 

The  baboons,  when  in  their  native  fastnesses,  are  under  a  veiy  complete  .sy.stem  of 
disei|»line,  and  enforce  its  code  upon  each  other  most  strictly.  Considering  the  daring 
inro;Mls  which  these  creatures  constantly  make  upon  their  neighbours*  pi-opi^rty,  and  the 
daily  dangers  to  which  all  greganous  animals  are  necessarily  subject,  the  most  wary 
vigilance  and  the  most  implicit  obedience  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
community. 

The  acknowledged  chiefs  of  the  association  are  easily  recognised  Tty  the  heav}'  nia.?s 
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of  hair  tliat  falls  over  tLcir  sliouldoi's,  and  wliich,  when  thick  and  grey  with  age,  is 
natural  uniform  that  cannot  be  wrongly  assumed  or  mistaken. 

These  leaders  have  a  mode  of  commimicating  their  orders  to  their  subordinates, 
they  again  to  those  placed  under  them,  in  a  curiously-varied  language  of  intonatiooa. 
Short  and  sharp  barks,  prolonged  howls,  sudden  screams,  quick  jabberings,  and  even 
gestures  of  limbs  and  person,  are  all  used  with  singular  rapidity,  and  repeated  fi'om  one  to 
the  other.  There  was  a  system  of  military  telegraphing,  by  means  of  attitudes  and  sounds^ 
which  was  invented  some  time  ago,  and  which  really  might  have  been  copied  from  the 
baboons,  so  much  do  their  natural  tactics  resemble  the  artificial  inventions  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  clever  as  are  these  animals,  their  ingenuity  is  quite 
equalled,  and  even  surpassed,  by  many  of  the  animal  kingdom  wldch  are  placed  much 
lower  in  its  system.  Therefore,  although  these  examples  of  their  sagacity  are  thus  placed 
on  record,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  quadrumanous  animals  ai-e  put  forward  as  the 
most  rational  of  the  lower  creations. 

In  recording  the  known  instances  of  the  mental  powers  displayed  by  tlie  monkey 
tribe,  we  only  give  to  the  creature  its  due  meed  of  praise,  and  act  honestly  by  treating  of 
every  being  with  equal  justice.  It  is  so  sad  that  many  writers  should  set  about  such  a 
task,  having  a  puq)ose  to  serve,  and  that,  in  order  to  give  to  their  own  theory  the  greatest 
weight,  they  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  tho.se  records  which  tell  in  their  favour,  while  they 
suppress  those  facts  which  might  tend  to  overthrow  or  modify  their  own  j^eculiar  views. 

To  resume  the  account  of  the  baboons  : — 

Like  all  animals  which  assemble  in  flocks,  they  never  rest  or  move  without  the 
protection  of  certain  sentries,  which  are  chosen  out  of  their  number,  and  which  keep  the 
most  careful  watch  over  the  troop  to  which  they  belong.  The  duty  is  anything  but 
agreeable  one,  and  its  labours  are  equally  divided  among  the  conmiuuity,  each  compet 
memlier  taking  that  task  upon  himself  in  his  own  turn. 

When  they  make  an  attack  upon  a  fiehl  or  a  plantation,  they  always  guard 
siu'prise  by  posting  sentries  on  elevated  spots,  and,  knowing  that  due  notice  will  be  given 
if  any  suspicious  objec't  be  seen  or  lieard,  they  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  congenial 
business  of  theft,  while  the  sentries  remain  at  their  posts,  never  daring  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  the  important  charge  which  is  conmiitted  to  them.  However,  the  sentinels 
do  not  entirely  lose  tlie  benefit  of  all  the  good  things,  but  take  their  proper  share  of  the 
spoil  after  the  thievish  band  has  returned  to  a  place  of  safety ;  so  that  their  greatest  trial 
is  an  exercise  of  patience  of  rather  a  prolonged  character. 

In  their  rocky  fastnesses,  their  chief  foe  is  the  leopard,  and  so  terrified  are  they  at 
tlic  verv'  sound  of  their  enemy's  voice,  that  even  a  very  poor  imitation  of  a  growl  is 
sufficient  to  set  them  flying  off  as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carr\'  them,  while  a  breath  of 
air  that  bears  upon  its  wings  the  least  taint  of  that  rank  odour  which  exhales  so  powerfully 
fmm  the  large  Felidaj,  scatters  dire  consternation  among  the  assemWage.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  life  saved  by  means  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  native  servant,  who,  seeing  his  master 
beset  by  a  party  of  angry'  baboons,  quietly  stepped  behind  a  rock,  and  imitated  the  growl 
of  a  leopanl  with  that  startling  fidelity  that  is  so  general  an  accomplishment  among 
savage  tribes. 

The  leopar<l  s^'ldoni  attacks  an  adult  liaboon,  not  caring  to  risk  its  claws  and  fangs 
against  the  Iiauds  and  teeth  of  so  puwt'rful  an  opponent     Much  less  does  it  opeiilv 
venture  to  assault  a  band  of  baboons  in  hopes  of  securing  one  of  their  number.     Its  mo 
of  proceibire  is  by  slily  creeping  reund  their  rocky  domains,  and  whipping  off  one  of  th^ 
young  bulioons  before  an  alarm  is  given. 

Bold  as  are  these  animals,  they  will  not  dare  to  follow  a  leopard  into  its  den  ;  so  that» 
if  their  dreaded  foe  succeeds  in  once  getting  clear  <A'  their  outposts,  it  may  cany. oil'  its 
prey  with  impunity.  The  constant  dread  whicli  the  leopard  seems  to  excite  in  a  balloon's 
tuind  appears  to  Im^  occasioned  more  hy  tlio  stealthy  cmft  and  persevering  aggression  of 
the  animal,  rather  than  by  its  physical  powere  alone. 

One  of  tlicse  animals,  the  Thoth  Baboon,  lK)re  a  con.spicuons  part  in  the  sculptured 
my  timing)'  of  the  Kgyptinns,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  stony  document  that  is 
impressed   with   the  hieroglyphical   wisdom  of  that  wondrous  nation.     Only  the  male 
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seems  to  have  been  consiclered  woiihy  of  forming  oiio  of  the  aymltola 
lanj^age,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat,  wlieucver  tlie  Tlmth  lialjoon  i.s  iiigiavcd,  the  Imb- 
mass  of  hair  o\'er  the  shoulders  proves  it  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  aduJt  The  attitade 
is  generally  a  sitting  position. 

Among  the  I^^tians,  the  god  Tlioth  held  tlie  same  place  among  the  minor  deities,  as 
Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury  of  the  Komans, — Ix-'ing  probably  the  prototype  of 
them  both. 

Another  well-known  species  of  the  Pog- 
headed  Bal»oons  is  the  I'APiuN,  an  animal 
of  rather  a  more  refined  aspect  than  the 
Chaciua>  or,  more  properly  speaking,  not 
quite  so  brutal. 

The  face,  although  unattractive  enough,  is 
yet  not  so  repulsive  txs  that  of  the  Chacmo, 
and  the  colours  are  mther  more  bright  than 
those  of  that  animal. 

Great  reverence  was  paid  to  these  crea- 
tures, and  specially  to  certain  selected  in- 
dividuals which  were  furnished  with  a  safe 
home  in  or  near  their  temples,  liberally  fed 
wliile  living,  and  honourably  embalmed  when 
dead.  Many  mummied  forms  of  these 
baboons  have  been  found  in  the  temple  caves 
of  Egypt,  swathed,  and  spiced,  and  adorned, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  human  V>eings. 

Some  authors  say  that  the  Tiioth  Balioou 
was  an  object  of  woi-ship  among  the  Eg^-p- 
tians,  but  hardly  with  sufticient  reason. 
Various  animal  forms  were  used  as  visible 
living  emblems  of  the  attributes  of  deity, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  human  intellect,  but  were  no  more  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
thian  the  lion  of  England,  or  the  eagle  of  America. 

The  fur  of  the  Papion  is  of  a  chestnut  colour ;  in  some  parts  fading  into  a  sober  fawn, 
and  in  others  warmed  with  a  wash  of  ruddy  bay.  The  paws  are  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Wlien  young,  it  is  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  deej>ens  in  colour  until  it  reaches  its 
fiUl  age.  In  the  prime  of  existence  its  colours  are  \hi  lightest,  but  as  years  begin  to  lay 
their  burden  on  the  animal,  the  hail's  begin  to  be  flecked  with  a  slight  grizzle,  nnd»  in 
pnjcess  of  time,  the  snows  of  age  descend  liberally,  and  whiten  the  whole  fur  with  hoaiy 
liai!*«L 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  largely  developed  in  the  baboons,  their  wide  and  roomy 
snouts  giving  plenty  of  space  for  the  olfactory  nerve  to  spread  its  branches.  Aided  by 
tliis  fonnation,  they  are  enabled  to  distinguisli  between  poisonous  and  wholesome  food — 

Ianuch  to  the  advantage  of  their  human  neighbours,  who  profit  by  their  intelligence, 
Imowing  that  they  may  safely  eat  any  vegetable  which  a  baboon  will  admit  into  its  list  of 
viands.     What  is  good  for  balx)on  is  good  for  man.  say  they. 

As  to  the  animal  food  in  which  these  animals  indulge,  it  might  possibly  be  made  use 
of  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  starvation,  but  hardly  under  any  circumstances  less 
di-stressing.  It  must  require  a  very  hungry  man  to  eat  a  scorpion  or  a  c(»ntipcde.  although 
ants  and  some  other  insects  are  said  to  possess  quite  a  delicate  and  almorid-lilve  flavour. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  are  singular  adepts  at  discovering  the  presence  of 
water,  even  though  the  priceless  element  should  lie  concealed  undiT  sand  or  stony  ground. 
In  such  a  case  of  subterraneous  springs,  tlie  baboons  set  regularly  to  Mork,  and.  using  their 
hands  in  lieu  of  spades  and  mattocks,  dig  with  wonderful  celenty.  While  thus  working, 
they  di^nde  the  ta.sk  among  themselves,  and  relieve  each  utber  nt  regular  inteiTals. 

When  the  baboons^  move  in  parties,  they  employ  an  almost  militar}^  modi?  of  arranging 
their  numbers.     In  the  advanced  guard  are  the  young  males,  who  keep  forward,  well  in 
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front  of  tlic  maiii  body,  and  nm  from  side  to  side,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the 
ground  over  which  they  will  have  to  pass.  The  females  and  their  young  occupy  the 
centre,  while  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  old  and  experienced  males. 

Thus,  the  more  active  and  vigilant  animals  lead  the  way,  the  weakest  are  kept  under 
protection,  and  the  powerful  elders  have  the  whole  of  their  clmi^e  constantly  in  view.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  utmost  preci.sion  in  the  line  of  march,  several  trusty  animals  are 
selected  as  "  whippers  in,"  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  order,  to  drive  stragglers  back  to 
their  proper  position,  io  moderate  the  exuberant  playfulness  of  the  advanced  guard,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  weaker  members  of  the  community,  and  to  maintain  a 
cori"espondence  with  the  venerable  chiefs  in  the  roar. 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  a  troop  is  sometimes  above  one  hundred,  ten  or 
twelve  being  adult  males,  twenty  or  so,  adult  females,  and  the  rest  of  the  baud  composed 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

The  specimens  of  baboons  that  have  been  captured  and  domesticated,  are  generally 
taken  by  a  crafty  stratagem.  Jara  of  well-sweetened  Injer  are  placed  near  their  haunts, 
and  dragged  with  some  of  those  somniferous  herbs  which  ai"e  so  well  known  to  the 
Orientals. 

The  baboons,  seeing  the  jars  left  apparently  imwaiched,  come  cautiously  from  their 
homes,  and  assemble  round  the  novel  articles  with  much  grin  and  chatter.  They  first  dip 
in  a  cautious  finger,  and  taste  suspiciously.  Misgi%nng  gives  place  to  confidence,  and 
they  partake  freely  of  the  sweet  treachery.  Tlie  soporific  liquid  soon  manifests  its  power, 
and  the  baboons  fall  easy  victims  to  their  captors. 

The  two  animals  with  wliich  tliis  history  of  baboons  is  closed,  are  removed  from  the 
preceding  species,  on  account  of  various  points  in  their  conformation,  and  are  placed  in  a 
separate  genus,  under  the  naujc  of  Papio. 

Few  animals  present  a  more  gi'otesque  mixture  of  fantastic  embelli.shment  and 
repulsive  ferocity  than  the  baboon  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mandrill. 

The  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  emblazoned  on  the  creature's  forai,  but  alwaj^s  in  the 
very  spots  where  one  would  least  expect  to  see  them.  A  bright  azme  glows,  not  in  its 
"eyes  of  heavenly  blue,"  but  on  each  side  of  its  nose,  where  the  snout  is  widely 
expanded,  and  swollen  into  two  enormous  masses.  The  surfaces  of  these  curious  and 
very  unprepossessing  projections  are  deeply  grooved,  and  the  ridges  are  bedizened  witii 
the  ceiidean  tint  above  mentioned.  Lines  of  brilliant  scarlet  and  deep  purple  alternate 
with  the  blue,  and  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  blazes  with  a  fiery  red  like  Bardolph's 
nose. 

That  all  things  should  be  equally  balanced,  the  opposite  end  of  the  body  is  also  radiant 
with  chronmtic  efl'ect,  being  plenteously  charged  with  a  ruddy  violet,  that  is  permitted  to 
give  its  full  elTect,  by  the  pert,  upright  caniage  of  the  t-ail 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  of  an  olive  brown  tint,  fading  into  grey  on  the  under 
side  of  the  limbs,  and  the  chin  is  decorated  with  a  small  yeUow  pointed  beard.  The 
muzzle  is  remarkable  f<jr  a  kind  of  rim  or  boixh^,  which  is  not  unlike  the  corresponding 
part  in  a  hog,  and  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving.  Tlie  ears  are  small,  devoid  of  fur, 
and  of  a  black  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

As  m  the  Diana,  the  coloura  of  this  animal  are  more  of  a  character  that  we  look  for 
in  the  plumage  of  birds,  than  in  one  of  the  mammals.  Tliese  bright  tints  do  not,  however, 
belong  to  the  hair,  but  only  are  developed  in  the  skin,  fading  away  after  death,  and  turning 
into  a  dingy  black.  The  same  circumstance  is  found  to  take  place  ia  many  other 
animals,  the  skin  coloui-a  being  very  fugitive. 

So  dependent  are  these  tints  upon  the  life  of  the  animal,  that  unless  it  l>e  in  perfect 
health  and  strength,  the  bright  cohuu's  dim  their  beauty^  and  form,  by  their  brilliancy 
faintness,  a  tolerable  test  of  the  state  of  the  creature's  health. 

Tlie  curious  cheek  expansions  are  due,  not  to  the  nmscles  of  the  face,  but  to  the  ver 
bones  themselves,  which  are  heavy,  protuberant,  and  ridged  in  the  ]x>ne  skull  as  in  the 
living  head  This  addition  to  the  usual  form  of  the  skull,  adds  greatly  to  the  brutish 
appearance  of  the  animal,  and  gives  it  a  less  intelligent  aspect  than  that  which  i 
moat  of  the  monkey  tribe. 


Only  the  male  Mandrill  possesses  these  stranf:;e  adonunenta  in  their  full  beautj*  of 
size  and  colour,  the  females  bein^j  only  gifted  with  the  blue  tint  upon  the  muzzle,  and 
even  that  is  of  a  much  less  brilliant  hue  than  in  the  male.  The  cheek-bones  are  but 
little  elevated  above  the  face,  and  are  without  the  deep  furrows  that  give  so  strange  an 
appearance  io  the  male  aex. 

Even  in  the  male  animal,  these  ornaments  do  not  fully  develop  themselves  until  the 
ci\'ature  has  attained  maturity.  Not  until  the  task  of  dentition  is  fully  accomplished 
does  the  Mandrill  shine  out  in  all  tlie  glorj^  of  his  huge  azure  nose,  his  crimson  mouth, 
and  carmine  termination. 

Of  all  the  baboons,  the  Mandrill  nppears  to  be  the  most  hopelessly  savage,  though 
examples  are  not  wanting  of  ijidividuals  which  have  been  subjected  to  kind  treatment, 
and  have  proved  tractable  and  gentle — that  is,  for  baboons. 

The  adult  Mandrill  is  liable  to  terrible  giista  of  passion,  during  which  it  seems  to  bo 
bereft  of  reason  and  possessed  with  an  insane  fnry.  That  which  in  other  monkeys  is 
a  hjisty  petulance,  easily  excited  and  soon  passing  away,  becomes  in  this  animal  a 
paroxysm  of  wild  and  blind  rage,  to  which  the  anger  of  an  ordinary  monkey  is  but 
a  zeph>T  to  a  tornado. 

When  thus  infuriated^and  but  small  cause  is  needed  for  its  excitation — the  animal 
seems  to  be  beside  itself  with  fniy,  heedless  of  everything  but  the  object  of  its  anger. 
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A  demon  light  glares  from  the  eyes,  and  it  seems  verily  possessed  with  a  demon's  strength 
and  malignity.  With  such  violence  do  its  stormy  passions  rage,  that  the  vital  powers 
themselves  have  been  known  to  yield  before  the  tempest  that  agitates  the  mind,  and  the 
animal  has  fallen  lifeless  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  yells  and  struggles. 

'*  Sudden  and  quick  in  passion  "  as  is  the  Mandrill,  it  bears  no  short-lived  anger,  after 
the  custom  of  most  quick-tempered  beings,  but  cherishes -a  rancorous  and  deeply-rooted 
vengeance  against  any  one  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  irritate  its  froward  temper. 
It  wiU  often  call  in  the  aid  of  its  natural  cunning,  and  wiU  pretend  to  have  forgotten  the 
offence,  in  order  to  decoy  the  offender  within  reach  of  its  grasp. 

The  power  of  this  animal  is  very  great,  and  more  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  size 
alone,  though  its  dimensions  are  far  from  trifling. 

Although  in  a  foreign  land,  this,  in  common  with  most  of  the  monkey  tribes,  seldom 
reaches  the  stature  to  which  it  would  have  attained  had  it  passed  its  existence  among 
the  congenial  influences  of  its  own  countiy ;  even  in  England  it  has  been  known  to  reach 
so  considerable  a  size,  that  it  was  looked  on  as  a  dangerous  animal,  and  one  which 
required  sti'ong  bars  and  careful  surveillance. 

In  this  country,  the  MandriU  is  seldom  seen  to  equal  a  tolerably  large  terrier  in  size, 
but  in  its  native  land  a  full-grown  male  measures  more  than  five  feet  when  standing 
upright,  a  stature  which  equals,  if  not  excels,  that  of  the  chacma.  As  with  monkeys  in 
general,  the  muscular  power  is  veiy  great  in  proportion  to  the  sizo  of  the  Umbs,  and 
therefore  the  attack  of  a  MandriU  is  a  serious  matter.  Even  an  armed  man  would  as 
soon  encounter  a  leopard  or  a  bear  as  a  Mandrill,  while  a  weaponless  man  would  be  quite 
at  the  animal's  mercy — and  mercy  it  has  nona 

Perhaps  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  repulsive  look  of  this  animal  that  it  is  held 
in  such  detestation  by  the  natives,  as  much  as  on  account  of  its  ferocity  and  strength. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mandrill  ia  thorouglily  feared  and  hated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Guinea. 

Unless  they  ti'avcl  in  large  numbers  and  well  armed,  the  natives  shrink  from  passing 
through  the  woods  in  which  these  animals  make  their  residence. 

For  the  Mandiills  live  in  society,  and  their  bands  are  so  powerful  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  so  crafty  in  point  of  management,  that  they  are  about  as  formidable  neighbours  as 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  said  that  wherever  they  take  up  their  abode  they  assume 
supreme  sway,  attacking  and  driving  from  their  haunts  even  the  lordly  elephant  himself 

Tliese  animals  are  .also  affirmed  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  villages,  and,  when  their 
male  population  is  dispersed  to  field  labour,  that  they  issue  in  large  companies  from 
the  woods,  enter  the  defenceless  villages,  and  plunder  the  houses  of  everything  eatable, 
in  spit«  of  the  terrified  women.  Some  of  the  female  population  are  said  to  fall  victims 
to  the  Mandrills,  which  carry  them  away  to  the  woods,  as  nas  been  related  of  the 
Chimpansee. 

Tliis  latter  assertion  may  be  untrue,  but  it  is  strengthened  by  much  collateral 
evidence.  Tlie  large  male  baboons,  when  in  captivity,  always  make  a  great  distinction 
between  their  visitors  of  either  sex,  preferring  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  jealous  in  their  disposition  that  they  throw  themselves  into  a  transport  of 
rage  if  any  attentions  be  paid  to  a  lady  within  their  sight. 

This  curious  propensity  was  once  made  the  means  of  re-capturing  a  large  baboon — 
a  chacma — that  had  escaped  from  its  cage  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris. 

It  had  already  baffled  many  attempts  to  entice  it  to  its  home,  and  when  force  was 
tried,  repelled  the  assailants,  severely  wounding  several  of  the  keepers.  At  last  a  ready- 
witted  keeper  hit  upon  a  plan  which  proved  eminently  successful. 

There  was  a  little  window  at  the  back  of  the  cage,  and  when  the  keei)er  saw  the 
baboon  in  front  of  the  open  door,  he  brought  a  young  lady  to  the  window,  and  pretended 
to  kiss  her.  The  sight  of  this  proceeding  was  too  much  for  the  jealous  feeling  of  the 
baboon,  which  flew  into  the  cage  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  offending  kee}>er 
Another  keeper  was  stationed  in  ambush  near  the  cage,  and  the  moinent  the  infuriated 
animal  entered  the  den,  he  shut  and  fastened  the  door. 

Tlie  male  Mandrills  ai-e  always  more  ferocious  and  loss  tameable  than  the  females. 
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who  aie  also  comparatively  firee  ftom  the  revolting  habits  that  are  so  unfortunately  found 
in  the  adult  males. 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  of  Mandrills  which  have  led  a  peaceful  life  in 
captivity,  and  learned  many  accomplishments — ^some,  perhaps,  rather  of  a  dubious 
nature. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  individuals,  surnamed  "Happy  Jerry,"  on 
account  of  his  contented  disposition,  was  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  the  menagerie  at 
Exeter  'Change  during  his  lifetime ;  and,  even  after  his  death,  is  still  before  the  public  who 
visit  the  British  Museum- 
He  was  accustomed  to  drink  porter,  which  he  liked,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe,  which  he 
tolerated.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  a  royal  guest,  by  special  invitation,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  a  life  as  happy  as  could  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  expatriated  animal. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  this  baboon  by  ancient  writers,  although  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  undecided  about  the  real  character  of  the  animal. 

Topsel  gives  a  really  good  illustration  of  the  Mandrill,  placing  it  among  the  hyaenas, 
because  preceding  writers  had  done  so.  However,  his  own  penetrative  mind  refused  to 
accept  this  opinion,  and  after  saying  that  it  might  be  the  Artocyon,  a  beast  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  bear  and  dog,  diffidently  puts  forward  his  own  idea  on 
the  subject,  which  is  the  correct  one,  as  is  usual  when  men  will  venture  to  think  boldly 
for  themselves,  and  shake  off  the  trammels  of  conventional  prejudice. 

"  His  fore-feet,"  says  Topsel,  "  are  divided  like  a  man's  fingera  It  continually  holdeth 
up  Ms  tail,  for  at  every  motion  it  tumeth  that  as  other  beasts  do  their  head.  It  hath  a 
short  tail,  and  but  for  that  I  should  judge  it  to  be  a  kind  of  ape."  Many  of  the  traits 
recorded  by  the  same  author  are  precisely  applicable  to  the  Mandrill,  although,  as  he 
thought^  that  it  ought  to  be  a  hyajna,  he  has  intermixed  with  his  accoimt  a  few  truly 
hyenine  anecdotes. 

His  name  for  it  is,  "  The  Second  Kinde  of  Hyaena,  called  Papio,  or  Dabiih." 

In  its  native  land,  the  usual  food  of  the  Mandrill  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  although,  in 
common  with  the  ^t  of  the  baboons,  it  displays  a  great  liking  for  ants,  centipedes,  and 
similar  creatures. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  it  takes  a  carnivorous  turn,  and  then  will  capture  and 
devour  small  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  In  captivity  it  is  tolerably  carnivorous,  its 
tastes  being  sufficiently  universal  to  accommodate  itself  to  strong  drink,  as  well  as  to 
civilised  fare.  Meat  of  all  kinds  seems  acceptable  to  the  animal,  as  does  beer  and 
wine.     Tobacco,  as  we  have  seen,  it  can  endure,  but  hardly  appreciate. 

It  drinks  by  shooting  forward  its  mobile  lips  into  the  vessel,  and  drawing  the  liquid 
into  its  mouth  by  suction. 

When  it  eats,  it  generally  commences  its  repast  by  filling  its  pouches  with  food  in 
readiness  for  another  meal,  and  unless  very  severely  pressed  by  hunger,  never  neglects  this 
precaution. 

The  tail  of  this  animal  is  a  remarkable  feature,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  baboon.  It  is  short,  set  high  on  the  back,  and  curved  upwM^  in  a  manner 
that  is  most  singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  in  the  living  animals,  and  conspicuously  notice- 
able in  the  skeletoa  The  skull  of  an  adult  Mandrill  is  most  brutal  in  character.  The 
brain  has  but  little  place  in  the  cranium,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  either  com- 
posed of,  or  covered  with,  heavy  ridges  of  solid  bone  that  are  formed  for  the  support  of  the 
large  muscles  which  move  the  jaws. 

The  eyes  are  placed  extremely  high  in  the  face,  leaving  hardly  any  forehead  above 
them,  and  they  are  deeply  set  beneath  a  pair  of  morosely  overhanging  brows.  The  hair  on 
the  head  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  arrangement,  forming  a  kind  of  pointed  crest  on  the 
crown,  and  thus  giving  an  almost  triangular  outline  to  the  head 

It  is  a  very  common  animal  in  its  own  country,  but  on  account  of  its  great  strength, 
cunning,  and  ferocity,  is  not  so  often  captured  as  might  be  expected.  Even  when  a 
specimen  is  made  prisoner,  it  is  generally  a  very  young  one,  which  soon  loses  in  captivity 
the  individuality  of  its  being,  and  learns  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances 
among  which  it  is  placed. 
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Tlie  name  "  Maimon,"  whicti  is  applied  to  the  Mandrill,  is  most  appropriate.     It  is  ft" 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  hobgoblin,  and  is  ilierufore  peculiarly  applicable  to  so  uncanny  a 
looking  animab 

The  DiiiLL,  co-native  with  the  Mandrill,  of  the.  coast  of  Guinea,  somewhat  resembli 
the  female  or  young  male  mandiill,  and  ia  not  of  quite  so. savage  and  grotesque  an 
as  that  animal. 

Its  cheek-bones  are  not  nearly  so  protuberant  as  those  of  the"  mandrill's,  nor  is  its  si 
so  brilliantly  coloured.     The  upper  parts   of  the  body  are  gii'oner  than  those  of  tl 
mandrill,  the  yellow  rings  in  the  liair  l»eing  more  frequent     Its  face  and  ears  are  of  a 
light  polished  black,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  devoid  of  hair,  and  of  J 
coppery  tinge. 

Formerly  the  Drill  was  thought  to  be  only  a  young  mandril!,  and  was  so  named, 
the  fact  that  even  al'ler  their  s^econd  duntiliuu,  the  male  Diills  do  not  put  on  the  fuiTOwc 
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cheek-bones,  or  the  bright  colouring  that  distinguishes  the  mandrill,  is  sufficient  to  proTO 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species. 

Little  is  knouTi  of  its  habits  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  it  has  probably  been  con- 
founded with  the  mandrill,  and  its  deeds  uaiTuted  as  if  they  belonged  to  tlie  last-named 
animal 

It  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  England,  and  lives  in  tolerably  good  lieaUk  As  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  much  like  the  mandrill  and  other  baboons  in  temper,  being  quiet  and  docile 
when  young,  but  subsiding  into  ruoruse  apathy  as  it  becomes  older. 

The  little  stumpy  tail  is  ver}'  like  that  of  the  mandrill,  and  is  covered  with  short  and 
stiff  hair.  Its  length  is  not  more  than  two  inches  even  in  a  full-grown  niale.  Tlie  Drill 
is  alwa^-s  a  smaller  animal  than  the  mandrill,  and  the  female  much  smaller  than  the  male, 
from  whom  siie  diOers  also  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  her  head,  and  the  generally 
paler  tint  of  her  fur. 


AIHEFaCAN  MONKEYS. 

Wk  liave  now  taken  a  rapid  sun^cy  of  the  vai-ieil  forms  wliicli  tlic  QuRflrnmana  of  the 
world  assume ;  forms  so  diversiiied  that  there  hnrdly  sepma  to  be  scope  for  further 
Tuolificafcions,  Yet  the  prolific  power  of  oatun^  is  so  iiiexhaiistihle,  that  the  depth  of  our 
ivsL-areliea  only  brings  to  view  ulijocts  of  such  iufiuite  variety  of  shape  that  the  mind  is  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration. 
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Tlius  it  is  witli  the  Cebidie,  or  American  Moiikeys.  While  preserving  tho  chia 
characteristics  of  the  monkey  nature,  thus  proving  their  close  relationship  with  the  01 
Worid  monkeys,  they  exhibit  the  strangest  modification  of  details.  The  four  hand-like" 
paws,  and  other  quailruinanous  pecnharities,  point  out  their  position  in  the  animal  kingdon 
while  sundry  dilTerences  of  form  show  that  the  animals  are  intended  tci  jiass  their  life  undfl 
conditions  which  M^otild  not  suit  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  idea  of  animal  life  is  repeated  in  various  land 
and  variouis  climates,  even  though  seas,  now  impassable  to  creatures  unaided  by  the  lig 
of  true  reason,  separate  the  countries  in  M'hich  they  dwell.     So  we  have  the  Simiadae  ( 
Asia  and  Africa  represented  by  the  Cebid^e  of  America.     The  lion,  tiger,  and  other  Felid 
of  the  Eastern  continents,  find  Western  representatives  in  the  jaguar  and  piuna.     Tlie  doj^  _ 
are  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  taking  very  diversified  forms,  colour,  and  dimen- 
sions, but  still  being  unniistakeably  dogs.     The  same  circumstance  may  be  remarked  of 
nearly  all  the  families  of  mammalian  animals  ;  of  the  chief  bird  forms  ;  of  the  reptiles ; 
the  fishes,  and  so  on,  through  the  entii-e  animal  kingdom. 

It  seems,  also,  as  if  a  similar  system  ran  through  the  various  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  nature  or  instinct  being  the  original  creation,  and  the  outward  shape  only  the 
manifestation  thereof. 

Thus,  tiddng  the  Destnictive  Idea,  as  an  example.  Among  the  Mammalia  it  takes  form 
as  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  leopaixl.  In  the  birds,  it  becomes  an  eagle  or  a  falcon.  Descending 
to  the  reptiles,  we  find  the  destructive  idea  more  constantly  developed  in  the  crocodiles  and 
alligators,  and  serpents ;  while  among  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  vertehrated  animals,  the 
shark,  pike,  and  indeed  almost  every  species  of  fwh,  exhibits  this  same  idea  enshrined  in 
outward  shape. 

The  records  of  the  past,  written  upon  rocks  and  stones,  prove  that  in  the  earlier  ages  <_ 
tliis  world  the  destructive  element  was  powerfully  manifested  and  widely  diflPiised,  and  that 
nearly  every  creature  to  whom  Almighty  God  imparted  the  breath  of  animated  life,  aDd_ 
that  moved  on  the  earth  in  tliose  strange  dark  times,  wa.s  of  a  rapacious  character,  li\ 
almost  exclusively  on  slaughtered  animals,  and  waging  ceaseless  wars  against  every  bci 
less  powerful  than  itself. 

Aa  the  earth,  under  the  moulding  hand  of  its  di\nne  Maker,  advanced  towards  a  mo 
perfect  state  of  being,  the  old  fierce  creations  died  out,  and  were  replaced  by  milder 
gentler  niccs.     Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  it  wfis  made  a  fit  residence  for  man,  tlic  epitome 
all  previous  beings,  combining  in  himself  a  capacity  of  inflicting  torture  more  appallii 
than  the  aggregated  cruelty  of  all  the  rapacious  animals  that  belong  to  the  material  world 
and  a  faculty  of  self-sacrificing  love  that  belongs  wholly  to  the  better  world  to  which  he 
alone  is  privileged  to  look  forward. 

Even  in  man  himself,  there  exists  an  analog)'  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  same 
grand  system  reigns.  At  one  extreme  of  the  human  scale  we  see  the  nithless  savage, 
pouring  out  blood  lilve  water,  exultant  at  another's  suffering,  and  feasting  ^4th  diabolic 
enjoyment  on  tho  banquet  torn  from  the  still  breathing  body  of  Ids  fellow  man.  At  tli 
other  extreme  we  have  the  man,  more  lilcc  what  God  intended  that  being  to  be  when 
made  hini  in  His  own  image,  shunning  to  pain  another  even  by  an  unkind  thought^ 
aim  of  whose  life  is  to  love  and  to  labour  for  all  mankind. 

"  Be  fiuitful,  and  midtiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,*'  was  the  benediction  prononnc 
upon  the  true  humanity,  and  just  as  good  is  in  itself  its  own  blessed  reward,  and  throug 
love  continmiUy  gives  birth  to  love,  so  evil,  being  destructive,  bears  within  its  very  beii 
the  doom  of  eternal  death,  and  by  imwilling  self-anniliilation  prepares  the  way  for  bet    _ 
and  higher  natures.     Therefore,  in  the  earlier  and  less  perfect  races,  there  was  greater 
destractiveness,  because  there  was  more  evil  to  destroy. 

Herein  we  may  find  a  key  to  that  problem  that  must  pi-esent  itself  to  all  reflecti^ 
minds,  namely,  the  reason  why  rapacious  animals  should  exist  at  alL 

The  answer  to  this  enigma  is,  that  all  creation  represents  somewhat  of  the  Cr 
being,  and  thus  the  destructive  animals  are  the  visible  embodiments  of  God's  evil-destroyiE 
power.     As  the  evil  La  destroyed,  so  will  the  destroyers  perish,  "  the  evil  beasts  shall  cease 
out  of  the  land,"  and  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  completely  as  the  rapacious 
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saurians  of  ceons  long  passed  away,  leaving  but  their  dry  and  fossil  remains  as  records  of 
an  evil  time  that  has  been,  but  is  no  longer.  So  "W'ith  mankind.  The  wild  beasts  melt 
away  before  the  savage  man,  and  the  human  wild  beasts  die  out  before  the  resistless  march 
of  higlier  races  ;  and  tlms  the  earth  is  gradually  purified  and  regenerated.  Imperfect 
though  it  be,  the  world  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  rests  with  each  individual 
who  is  placed  upon  it,  to  aid  by  Ms  own  efforts  the  advancement  of  the  orb  on  which  he 
lives,  and  the  progress  of  that  vast  humanity  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

In  each  embodiment  of  the  prevailing  idea  there  is  a  strong  individuality,  which  causes 
great  modifications  in  the  external  form,  according  to  the  time,  place,  and  climate,  in 
which  the  animal  is  intended  to  pass  its  existence. 

The  lion,  tiger,  wolt  bear,  and  weasel,  are  all  rapacious  animals,  being  inspired  with 
the  same  prevailing  principle  ;  but  each  carries  out  that  principle  in  its  own  way,  and  thus 
performs  its  allotted  tLusk  without  interfering  with  the  work  which  is  assigned  to  any  other 
being.  As  with  the  mammals,  so  with  the  birds,  the  eagle,  vulture,  owl,  and  shrike,  biding 
examples  of  different  kinds  of  rapacity.  Tlie  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  the 
instances  which  have  just  been  quoted  from  the  reptiles  and  the  fishes. 

So,  all  the  parts  of  the  world  are  filled  with  endless  variety,  and  whether  by  night  or 
/,  in  the  tierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  or  under  the  sunless  winter  of  the  polar  regions, 
partb,  air,  and  water,  are  peopled  with  infinite  multitudes  of  li\iiig  forms,  each  perfonuing 
its  allotted  task  in  working  out  its  individual  portion  of  the  universal  principle. 

It  appears  to  be  only  consistent  with  i-eason,  to  suppose  that  tins  system  is  not  solely 
confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  reigns  through  the  entire  creation,  and  that  even  in 
vegetable  and  mineral  objects  we  may  discover  the  same  beautifiil  order  to  prevail 

Tlie  curiously  shaped  monkey  which  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  Celtidte,  or  Sapojous,  as  they  are  often  called. 

The  name  "  Ateles,"  which  is  given  to  the  entire  genus  to  which  this  animal  belongs, 
signifies  "  imperfect,"  and  has  been  applied  to  the  creatures  because  the  fore-paws  are 
devoid  of  useful  thumbs.  Sometimes  that  member  is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  in  other 
instances  it  only  just  shows  itself. 

In  the  Cbaxeck,  the  tliumb  is  slightly  projecting,  but  even  in  this  rase  it  has  only  a 
single  joint,  and  is  not  furnished  vdth  a  nail  alter  the  usual  custom  of  thumbs  and  fingers. 
Even  when  the  thumb  reaches  its  greatest  size,  it  cannot  be  used  as  the  human  thumb 
lot  capable  of  being  opposed  to  the  fingers. 
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The  Chameck  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  found  rather  profusely. 
From  all  accounts,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  gentle  creature,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  amount 
of  cultivation.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  capricious  of  temper  as  the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World,  and  although  playful  when  in  the  humour  for  sport,  is  not  so  spitefully  tricky  as 
its  transatlantic  relatives.  It  soon  learns  to  distinguish  those  persons  who  treat  it  with 
kindness,  and  will  often  enter  into  playful  mock  combats,  pretending  to  inflict  severe 
injuries,  but  never  doing  any  real  damage. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  the  length  of  its  body  being  about  twenty  inches,  and  the 
tail  just  over  two  feet  in  length.  The  fur  is  tolerably  long,  and  falls  densely  over  the  body 
and  limbs. 

On  referring  to  the  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hair  is  longer  than  usual 
by  the  region  of  the  hips,  and  rather  thickly  overhangs  the  hinder  quarters.  This 
arrangement  seems  \o  stand  the  creature  in  place  of  the  callosities  which  have  so  often 
been  alluded  to,  and  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  Cebidae.  These  monkeys  are  also 
destitute  of  cheek-pouches,  but,  as  if  to  compensate  them  for  the  want  of  these  appendages, 
they  are  furnished  witli  an  additional  supply  of  teeth,  having  thirty-six  instead  of  thirty- 
two,  which  is  the  ordinary  complement. 

The  nostrils  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  monkeys  which  have  already  been 
described,  as  they  open  at  the  sides  instead  of  underneath,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  piece  of  cartilage.  The  ear  is  less  unlike  that  of  man  than  is  the  case 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  greatest  distinction  between  the  two 
being  that  the  ear  of  the  monkey  is  destitute  of  that  soft  lower  lobe,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  human  ear,  and  through  which  ladies  barbarously  hook  their 
auricular  trinkets. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration  of  the  Chameck,  he  will  see  that  the 
tail  is  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  animaL  For  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
it  is  thickly  covered  with  long  drooping  fur,  but  the  last  seven  or  eight  inches  are  nearly 
denuded  of  hair  on  the  upper  surface,  and  entirely  so  on  the  lower.  Towards  the  base 
it  is  extremely  thick,  and  is  furnished  with  muscles  of  great  strength  and  marvellous 
flexibility,  destined  to  aid  the  member  in  the  performance  of  those  curiously  active 
movemenis  for  which  these  monkeys  are  so  renowned. 

The  tail  of  these  animals  is  to  them  equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent,  to  a  fifth 
hand  The  naked  extremity  is  endowed  with  so  sensitive  a  surface  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  most  of  the  uses  to  which  the  hand  can  be  put,  while  the  powerful  muscles  that  move 
it  are  so  strong  and  lithe  that  they  can  exert  a  singular  amount  of  strength,  even  so  as 
to  suspend  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal. 

In  ascending  trees  or  traversing  the  branches,  the  monkeys  continually  aid  their 
progress  by  twining  the  end  of  the  tail  round  the  neighbouring  boughs.  Sometimes 
they  even  suspend  themselves  wholly  by  their  tails,  and  after  giving  their  bodies  a  few 
oscillating  movements,  boldly  swing  themselves  from  one  branch  to  another,  clearing 
considerable  spaces  in  the  effort.  On  account  of  these  capabilities,  the  tail  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  prehensile." 

The  colour  of  the  Chameck  is  nearly  black,  and  of  an  uniform  tint  over  the  head, 
body,  and  limbs.  Its  hair  is  rather  long  and  thick,  in  some  parts  taking  a  slight  curL 
The  head  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  During  the  life  of  the 
animal  the  face  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  as  are  the  ears,  cheeks,  and  chin,  on  which 
some  long  black  hairs  are  scattered  at  distant  intervals.  Its  lips  are  possessed  of  some 
mobility,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  chimpansee  or  orang-outan. 

The  CoAiTA,  or  Quata,  as  the  word  is  frequently  written,  resembles  the  chauieck 
in  many  characteristics. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  this  group  of  animals,  which  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Spider  Monkeys,  on  account  of  their  long  sprawling  limbs,  and  their  peculiar  action 
while  walking. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  these  creatures  appear  to  be  much  less  calculated 
for  bipedal  locomotion  than  the  large  apes,  they  should  really  be  better  walkers  than 
most  of  the  monkey  tribe.     When  placed  on  a  level  surface  and  desirous  to  walk 
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Ln  an  erect  position,  tliey  always  attempt  to  aid  their  tottering  steps  by  means  of 
tlieir  pi*ehensile  tails,  wliich  tliey  twine  about  iii  every  direction  in  the  hupe  of  giasping 
some  object  by  which  to  help  themselves  along.  But  when  they  lind  that  all  chances 
of  e^cternal  support  are  vain,  they  bravely  throw  themselves  on  tlieir  own  resources, 
and,  using  their  tail  as  a  balance,  move  along  with  tolerable  ease. 

The  mode  in  which  they  apply  the  tail  to  this  unexpected  u-se  is  by  raising  it 
up  behind  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  head,  and  then  curling  the  tip  of  it  downwards, 
&J  as  t<j  form  the  figure  of  a  letter  "  S." 

The  s]>iJer  monkeys  c^n  apply  the  tail  tx3  uses  far  moT"e  remarkable  than  any  of 
those  whicli  have  been  mentioned  AVith  such  singularly  delicate  sense  of  touch  is 
it  furnished,  that  it  idmost  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  sight,  and  moves 
about  among  the  branches  with  as  much  decision  as  if  there  were  an  eye  in  its  tip. 
Shouhl  the  monkey  discover  some  prize,  such  as  a  nest  of  eggs,  or  any  little  dainty, 
which  lies  in  a  crevice  too  small  for  the  hand  to  enter,  it  is  in  nowise  disconcei-ted, 
hut  inserts  the  end  of  its  tail  into  the  cranny,  and  hooks  out  the  desired  object. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  wonderful  provision  of  nature  williout  a  feeling 
of  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the  most  unlikely  portions  of  an  animal  are 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  performing  sundry  uses.  There  seems  to  be  a  curious 
psir.iUel  between  the  elephant's  ti-iink,  and  the  spider  monkey's  tail,  being  developments 
of  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  body,  the  fonner  belonging  to  the  Old  World  and 
the  latter  to  the  New. 

Tliere  is  a  wonderfid  resemblance  in  the  use  to  which  those  members  are  put,  except- 
ing of  coiu'se  those  discrepancies  that  must  arise  from  the  difTerent  natures  of  the  organs, 
and  the  habits  of  the  animals  to  wliich  they  belong.  Even  in  external  form  the  proboscis 
the  tail  are  marvellously  similar;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  outline  of  one  would 
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almost  serve  as  a  sketch  of  the  other.  Each  is  gifted  with  discriminating  faculty  of  touch, 
and  therefore  able  to  pick  up  any  small  object ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  muscular 
powers  are  so  great,  that  it  can  endure  severe  and  prolonged  exertion. 

The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  can  seize  a  tree-branch  and  tear  it  from  its  parent 
trunk.  The  spider  monkey  has  no  such  gigantic  strength,  but  it  can  sling  itself  ftom  a 
bough  by  its  tail,  and  remain  suspended  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  There  is  a 
beautiful  formation  of  the  tail  of  this  creature,  by  means  of  which  the  grasp  of  that 
member  retains  its  hold  even  after  the  death  of  the  owner.  If  a  spider  monkey  is  mortally 
wounded,  and  not  killed  outright,  it  curls  its  tail  round  a  branch,  and  thus  suspended 
yields  up  its  life.  The  tail  does  not  lose  its  grasp  when  the  life  has  departed ;  and  the 
dead  monkey  hangs  with  its  head  downwards  for  days,  until  decomposition  sets  in  and 
the  rigid  muscles  are  relaxed. 

We  may  here  trace  another  curious  analogy  between  this  automatic  contraction  of  the 
tail,  and  the  well-known  structure  by  which  a  bird  is  enabled  to  hold  itself  on  its  perch 
during  sleep.  If  the  spider  monkey's  tail  be  drawn  out  till  it  is  straightened,  the  tip 
immediately  curls  round,  and  remains  so  until  the  member  is  suffered  to  return  to  its 
usual  curve.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  provision  may  be,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  the  animal  in  its  arboreal  residence,  and  guarding  it  against  a  fall 

Still,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  cannot  be  wholly  accoimted  for  on  those  grounds  ;  for 
the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  although  not  gifted  with  prehensile  tails,  are  quite  as 
arboreal  as  their  brethren  of  the  New,  and  consequently  as  liable  to  Euiychian  caffiialties. 
It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  there  are  Preacher  Monkeys  in  America,  and  conse- 
quently that  an  especial  provision  against  such  misfortunes  may  be  more  requisite  in 
Brazil  than  in  Africa. 

In  their  native  country,  the  spider  monkeys  may  be  seen  in  great  profusion,  swinging 
from  the  tree-branches  in  groups,  like  bunches  of  enormous  fhiits. 

They  are  very  lazy  animals,  and  will  sit,  swing,  or  recline  for  hours  in  the  strangest 
attitudes  without  moving  a  limb ;  just  as  if  they  were  striving  to  emulate  the  Hindoo 
Fakirs  in  their  motionless  penances.  Such  a  propensity  is  the  more  curious,  because  the 
slight  forms  of  the  animals,  their  long  and  slender  limbs,  and  above  all,  their  wonderful 
tail,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  same  singular  swiftness  and  activity  that  are  found 
in  the  gibbons.  In  the  American  monkeys,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  capacious  chest 
and  thin  flanks  which  mark  out  the  character  of  the  gibbons. 

Yet,  when  aroused  by  hunger  or  other  sufficient  motive,  the  spider  monkeys  can  move 
fast  enough  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  without  wings  can  follow  them.  In 
their  native  land,  the  forests  are  so  dense  and  so  vast,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rivers 
which  occasionally  cut  tlieir  path  through  the  dark  foliage,  the  monkeys  could  travel  for 
hundreds  of  miles  without  once  coming  to  the  ground. 

Not  that  the  monkeys  care  very  much  for  a  river,  provided  that  the  distance  between 
the  banks  is  not  very  great;  and  as  they  detest  going  into  the  water,  they  most  in- 
geniously contrive  to  get  over  without  wetting  a  hair.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
said  to  achieve  this  feat  of  engineering  is  as  follows. 

When  a  marching  troop,  often  amounting  to  a  himdred  or  more,  arrives  at  the  bank  of 
a  river,  the  principal  body  halts,  while  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  their  band 
run  forward,  and  carefully  reconnoitre  the  locality.  After  mature  deliberation  they  fix 
on  some  spot  where  the  trees  of  the  opposite  banks  incline  riverwards,  and  approximate 
nearest  to  each  other. 

Kunning  to  tlie  overhanging  boughs,  the  most  powerful  monkeys  twist  their  tails 
finnly  round  the  branch,  and  pennit  themselves  to  hang  with  their  heads  downwardsw 
Another  monkey  then  slides  down  the  body  of  the  first,  twines  his  tail  tightly  round  his 
predecessor,  and  awaits  his  successor.  In  this  way  a  long  chain  of  monkeys  is  gradually 
formed,  until  the  last,  who  is  always  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  troop,  is  able  to  plant 
liis  paws  on  the  ground.  He  then  begins  to  push  the  ground  with  his  hands,  so  as  to 
give  the  dependent  chain  a  slight  oscillating  movement,  which  is  increased  until  he  is 
able  to  seize  a  branch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Having  so  done,  he  draws  himself  gradually  up  the  branches,  until  he  finds  one  that 
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is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  takes  a  firm  hold  of  it  The  signal  is 
then  given  that  aU  is  ready,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  ascend  tlie  tree,  and  cross  the  river 
by  means  of  this  natural  suspension  bridge. 

So  far,  so  good !  The  monkeys  run  over  the  bridge  easily  enough  ;  but  how  is  the 
bridge  itself  to  get  over.  Their  plight  is  very  like  that  of  the  man  who  invented  a  system 
of  iron  doors  to  be  closed  from  the  interior,  and  who,  after  closing  them  in  the  most 
admirable  and  effectual  manner,  was  obliged  to  open  them  again  iu  order  to  get  out 

Still,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  human  beings,  when  monkeys  are  clever  enough 
to  make  such  a  bridge,  they  are  at  no  loss  to  achieve  the  passage  of  the  bridge  itself. 

Two  or  three  of  the  stoutest  keep  themselves  in  reserve  for  this  emergency,  and, 
attaching  themselves  to  the  last  links  of  the  living  chain,  relieve  their  comrade  from  his 
arduous  task  of  clutching  the  boughs,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  lengthen  the  chain. 
They  then  clamber  up  the  tree  as  high  as  the  chain  will  stretch,  or  the  boughs  bear  the 
strain,  and  take  a  firm  hold  of  a  tough  branch.  A  second  signal  is  now  given,  and  the 
monkey  on  the  opposite  bank  relaxing  his  hold,  the  entire  line  of  monkeys  swings  across 
the  river,  perhaps,  slightly  ducking  the  lowermost  in  the  passage.  Once  arrived,  the 
lower  monkeys  drop  to  the  ground,  while  the  others  catch  at  branches,  and  break  their 
connexion  with  the  much-enduring  individual  at  the  top.  When  the  last  monkey  has 
secured  itself,  the  leaders  descend  the  tree,  and  the  whole  troop  proceed  on  their  march. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  this  curious  scene,  say  that  it  is  a  most  amusing  affair,  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  comic  element  in  it  on  account  of  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
the  younger  and  less  staid  individuals,  who  delight  in  playing-  ofiT  little  practical  jokes  on 
the  component  parts  of  the  bridge  in  their  passage;  knowing  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  immediate  retaliation,  and  trusting  to  escape  uJtimately  in  the  confusion  that  follows 
the  renewal  of  the  march. 

The  Coaita  is  by  no  means  a  large  animal,  measuring  veiy  little  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  while  the  tail  itself  is  two  feet  in  length.  Its  colour 
is  very  dark  and  glossy ;  so  dark,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  black.  The  hair  varies  much  in 
length  and  density.  On  the  back  and  the  outside  of  the  limbs  it  hangs  in  long  drooping 
locks,  forming  a  thick  covering  through  which  the  skin  cannot  be  seen.  But  on  the 
abdomen  the  hair  is  quite  scanty,  and  is  so  thinly  scattered  that  the  skin  is  plainly 
visible.    The  skin  of  the  face  is  of  a  dark  copper  colour. 

The  Coaita  seems  to  be  as  much  averse  to  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  its  domains 
as  the  African  monkeys,  whose  proceedings  have  been  already  narrated.  Banding 
together  in  large  troops,  these  monkeys  wiU  assault  a  stranger  with  great  vigour.  Their 
first  proceeding  upon  the  approach  of  any  intruder,  whether  man  or  beast,  is  to  descend 
to  the  lower  branches  of  their  trees,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a  close  inspection, 
whether  the  object  be  a  friend  or  a  trespasser.  Having  decided  on  the  latter  point  of  view, 
they  re-ascend  to  their  stronghold,  and  commence  an  assault  by  pelting  with  sticks,  and 
keep  np  their  attacks,  until  they  fairly  worry  the  intruder  out  of  their  dominions. 

Another  example  of  this  wonderful  group  of  monkeys  is  found  in  the  Maeimonda  ; 
an  inhabitant,  like  the  two  last-named  animals,  of  Central  America,  and  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Spanish  Guiana,  where,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  fills  the  place  of  the 
Coaita. 

The  general  shape,  the  formation  of  its  limbs,  and  the  long  prehensile  tail,  point  it 
out  at  once  as  another  of  the  spider  monkeys.  It  is  certainly  a  very  appropriate  name 
for  these  animals.  Their  heads  are  so  small,  their  bodies  so  short,  their  limbs  so  slender, 
and  their  tail  so  limb-like,  that  the  mind  unconsciously  draws  a  parallel  between  these 
monkeys  and  the  long-legged  spiders  that  scuttle  so  awkwardly  over  the  ground,  and  are 
so  indifferent  respecting  their  complement  of  legs. 

The  resemblance  holds  good  even  when  the  monkey  is  at  rest  or  even  when  it  only 
appears  before  the  eye  in  an  illustration.  But  when  the  creature  begins  to  walk  on  level 
groimd,  and  especiaUy  if  it  be  hurried,  its  clumsy  movements  are  so  very  spider-like,  that 
the  similitude  is  ten  times  more  striking.  Be  it  remarked,  that  both  creatures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  ^  uncongenial  circumstances.  The  spider  is  deft  and  active  enough 
among  the  many  threads  of  its  air-suspended  nets,  as  is  the  monkey  among  the  slight 
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twigs  ol"  the  air-liatli»^(l  brandies.  But  when  both  animals  are  subjecU.fl  to  rircut 
stances  which  ai-e  directly  opposed  to  their  natural  mode  of  existence,  they  become  alili 
awkward,  and  alike  atTord  suhjecta  of  mirth. 

The  mode  by  which  a  spider  monkey  walks  on  level  ground  ia  rather  singular,  aDd_ 
difBcnlt  to  describe,  being  different  from  that  which  is  employed  by  the  large  apea.    Th^~ 
do  not  set  the  sole  of  either  paw,  or  hand,  flat  upon  the  ground,  but,  turning  the  hinda 
feet  inwards,  they  walk  upon  their  outer  sides.     The  reverse  process  takes  place  with  th 
fore-paws,  which  are  twisted  outwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  thrown  ujiOB 
their  inner  edges. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  how  very  awkward  an  animal  ranst   be  which  is  forced  to 
employ  so  complicated  a  mean.s  for  the  purftose  of  locomotion.     Although  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  spider  monkey  has  l>een  known  to  walk  in  a  manner  much  moj 
steady  tliaii  that  of  any  other  monkey,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  bipedal  pr 
gression  was  only  employed  for  a  few  paces,  and  with  a  haven  of  rest  in  view  in  the  shap 
of  a  window-sill,  on  which  the  creature  could  rest  its  hands. 
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In   captivity,  the  iVfarimonda  ia  a  gentle  and   aftectionate   animal,   attaching   i.. 
strongly  to  those  persons  to  wliom  it  takes  a  fancy,  and  playing  many  faiitastic  garni 
to  attract  their  attention.     Its  angr>'  feelings,  although  perhaps  easily  roused,  do 
partake  of  the  petulant  malignity  which  so  often  characterizes  the  monkey  race,  and 
quit^j  free  from  the  rancorous  vengeance  which  is  found  in  the  baboons.     Very  aeldc 
does  it  attempt  to  bite,  and  even  when  such  an  event  does  take  place,  it  is  nither  th 
effect  of  sudden  terror  than  of  deliberate  malice. 

On  account  of  its  amiable  nature  it  is  often  brought  into  a  domesticated  stab?.  an«l,  j 
we  may  give  credence  to  many  a  traveller,  is  trained  to  become  not  only  an  ainusin 
companion,  but  an  useful  servant  ' 

The  colour  of  tliis  animal  varies  much  acconling  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 

When   adult,  the  leading  colour  is  of  an  unifc^rm  dull  black,  devoid  of  the  gloss 
lustre  which  tlirows  back  the  sunbeams  from  the  coaita's  furry  mantle.     On  the  bacj 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  along  the  spine,  the  hair  is  of  a  dense,  dead  black,  w  Inch  seenun 
to  have  earned  for  the  animal  the  very  inapposite  name  with  which  its  nomenclators  have 
thought  fit  to  dedecorate  the  mild  and  amiable  Marimonda. 
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The  throat,  breast,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  the  under  side  of  the  tail  are  much  lif,ditcr 
in  tint,  while  in  some  individuals  a  large,  bright  chestnut  patch  covers  the  latter  half  of 
the  sides. 

It  seema  to  be  of  rather  a  listless  character,  delighting  to  bask  in  the  sun's  rays,  and 
lying  in  the  strangest  attitudes  for  hours  ■without  moving.  One  of  the  postures  which  is 
most  in  vogue  is  achieved  by  throwing  the  head  back  with  the  eyes  turned  up,  and 
then  flinging  the  arms  over  the  head  The  position  in  which  this  animal  is  depicted  in 
the  illustratiou  is  a  veiy  favourite  one  with  most  of  the  spider  monkeys. 

There  are  several  other  species  belonging  t-o  this  group  of  animals,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Cayou,  or  Black  Spider  Monkey,  the  Clmva,  the  Brown  Coaita,  and 
others.  The  habits,  however,  of  all  tliese  creatures  are  very  similar,  and  therefore  only 
one  more  example  vnW.  be  described.  This  is  the  Mieiki.  or  Mono,  as  some  authors 
call  it 

The  hair  of  this  species  is  very  thick,  short,  and  funy,  of  a  tolerably  uniform  brown 
tint  over  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  the  paws  being  much  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
animal  There  is  a  slight  moustache  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  long  black  hail's 
which  are  scantily  planted  on  the  chin  and  face.  On  account  of  tiie  thick  coating  of  fur 
with  which  the  skin  of  this  animal  is  covered,  water  has  but  little  effect  upon  it. 
Knowing  this  wet-repellent  property,  the  hunters  of  Brazil  are  ar.custumed  to  make  the 
skin  of  the  Miriki  int<5  cases  wherewith  to  cover  the  locks  of  their  guns  in  rainy  days. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguishable  fn>m  its  conipfuiions  by  the  presence  of  a  better 
developed  thumb  on  the  fore-paws  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  spider  monkeys  generally. 

I  conclude  the  account  of  the  spider  monkeys  ^'ith  a  few  anecdotes  of  one  of  these 
animals,  that  have  been  kindly  narrated  to  me  by  its  owner,  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy. 
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The  monkey — a  lady — to  whom  the  name  of  Sally  was  given,  was  captured  in  British 
Guiana,  and  brought  to  the  governor  of  Demerara,  fi-om  whom  it  passed  to  its  present 
gallant  possessor.  Sally  seems  to  be  a  wondrous  favourite,  and  to  take  in  her  owner's 
heart  the  place  of  a  favourite  child.  There  are  many  photographic  portraits  of  this  sable  pet» 
three  of  which  are  at  present  before  me,  one  representing  Sally  as  lying  contentedly  in  her 
master's  lap,  her  little  wrinkled  face  looking  over  his  arm,  and  her  tail  twisted  round  his 
knees,  while  one  hind-foot  is  grasping  this  appendage.  A  second  portrait  exhibits  her 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  by  the  side  of  the  captain's  coxswain, — to  whose  care  she  was 
chiefly  committed — ^her  left  arm  flung  lovingly  round  his  neck,  and  her  tail  coiled  several 
times  round  his  right  hand,  on  which  she  is  partly  sitting.  In  the  third,  she  is  shown 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  same  man,  with  her  foot  upon  his  hand,  and  the  tip  of  her 
tail  round  Ms  neck,  by  way  of  a  change. 

In  almost  every  case  there  is  a  slight  blur  in  the  monkey's  form,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  persuading  so  volatile  an  animal  as  a  monkey  to  remain  still  for  two  seconds  together. 
However,  the  proportions  of  the  animal  are  well  preserved,  and  its  characteristic  attitudes 
shown  clearly  enough. 

She  is  a  most  gentle  creature,  only  having  been  known  to  bite  on  two  occasions,  one 
of  which  was  simply  in  self-defenca  She  had  got  loose  in  the  dock  yard  at  Antigna^  and 
had  been  chased  by  the  men  for  some  time.  At  last  she  was  hemmed  into  a  comer,  and 
would  have  been  taken  easily,  had  not  the  dockyard  labourers  rather  feared  her  teeth. 
Her  master,  however,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  was  not  dangerous,  caught  her,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  rather  severe  bite  on  his  thumb.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  that  poor 
Sally  was  terrified  out  of  her  senses  by  the  pursuit  of  the  labourers,  she  would  not  nave 
behaved  so  badly. 

So  gentle  was  she  in  general,  that  whenever  she  received  a  slight  correction  for  some 
faidt,  she  would  never  attempt  to  retaliate,  but  only  sidle  away  and  accept  the  rebuka 
Malice  does  not  seem  to  be  in  her  nature,  for  she  soon  forgets  such  injuries,  and  does  not 
lose  her  kind  feelings  towards  her  corrector.  Her  master  tells  me  that  if  any  one  gets 
bitten  by  her,  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  sufferer,  and  not  of  the  monkey. 

On  board  ship  she  is  not  trammeled  by  chain  or  rope,  but  is  permitted  to  range  the 
vessel  at  her  own  sweet  will.  She  revels  among  the  rigging,  and  when  she  becomes 
playfid,  dances  about  a  rope  in  such  a  strange  manner,  and  flings  her  limbs  and  tail  about 
so  fantastically,  that  the  spectators  are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  arms  and  legs  from  the 
tail  "When  thus  engaged,  the  name  of  spider  monkey  is  peculiarly  apposite,  for  she 
looks  just  like  a  great  overgrown  tarantula  in  convulsions.  During  these  fits  of  sportive- 
ness,  she  stops  every  now  and  then  to  shake  her  head  playfully  at  her  friends,  and, 
screwing  up  her  nose  into  a  point,  utters  little,  short,  soft  grunts  at  intervals.  She 
generally  becomes  vivacious  towards  sunset. 

There  is  a  curious  custom  in  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  She  likes  to 
climb  up  the  rigging  until  she  reaches  a  horizontal  rope,  or  small  spar,  and  then,  hookiiig 
just  the  tip  of  her  tail  over  it,  will  hang  at  full  length,  slowly  swinging  backward  and 
forward,  while  she  rubs  each  arm  alternately  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong  way.  She  always  must  needs  have  her  tail  round 
something,  and,  if  possible,  would  not  venture  a  step  without  securing  herself  to  some 
object  by  the  means  of  that  long  and  lithe  member. 

Unlie  many  of  her  relatives,  who  are  inveterate  thieves,  and  with  the  tips  of  their 
tails  quietly  steal  objects  from  which  their  attention  is  apparently  turned,  Sally  is 
remarkably  honest,  never  having  stolen  anything  but  an  occasional  fruit  or  cake.  She  is 
accustomed  to  take  her  dinner  at  her  master's  table,  and  behaves  herself  with  perfect 
decorum,  not  even  beginning  to  eat  until  she  has  obtained  permission,  and  keeping  to  her 
own  plate  like  a  civilized  being.  Her  food  is  mostly  composed  of  vegetables,  firuit^  and 
sopped  bread,  although  she  occasionally  is  treated  to  a  chicken  bone,  and  appreciates  it 
highly. 

In  the  matter  of  food  she  is  rather  fastidious,  and  if  a  piece  of  too  stale  bread  be  given 
to  her,  smells  it  suspiciously,  throws  it  on  the  floor,  and  contemptuously  ignores  its 
existence.    With  true  monkey  instinct,  she  is  capable  of  distinguishing  wholesome  from 
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harmful  food,  and,  after  she  had  left  the  tropical  fruits  far  behind,  she  accepted  at  once  an 
apple  which  was  offered  to  her,  and  ate  it  without  hesitation. 

At  Belize,  Sally  was  permitted  to  range  the  town  at  large  for  some  days.  One 
morning,  as  her  master  was  passing  along  the  streets,  he  heard  high  above  his  head 
a  little  croaking  sound,  which  struck  him  as  being  very  Hke  the  voice  of  his  monkey ; 
and  on  looking  up,  there  was  Sally  herself,  perched  on  a  balcony,  croaking  in  pleased 
recognition  of  her  friend  below. 

Once,  and  once  only,  poor  Sally  got  into  a  sad  scrape.  Her  master  was  going  into 
his  cabin,  and  found  SaUy  sitting  all  bundled  together  on  the  door-mat  He  spoke 
to  her,  and  the  creature  just  lifted  up  her  head,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  sank 
down  again  in  her  former  Hstless  posture. 

"  Come  here,  SaUy ;"  said  the  captain. 

But  Sally  would  not  mova 

The  order  was  repeated  once  or  twice,  and  without  the  accustomed  obedience. 

Surprised  at  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  her  master  lifted  her  by  the  arms,  and 
then  made  the  shocking  discovery  that  poor  Sally  was  quite  tipsy.  She  was  long 
past  the  jovial  stage  of  intoxication,  and  had  only  just  sense  enough  left  to  recognise 
her  master.    Very  HI  was  Sally  that  night,  and  very  penitent  next  day. 

The  reason  for  such  a  catastrophe  was  as  follows : — 

The  oflScers  of  the  ship  had  got  together  a  little  dinner-party,  and  being  very 
fond  of  the  monkey,  had  given  her  such  a  feed  of  almonds  and  raisins,  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  biscuits  and  olives,  as  she  had  not .  enjoyed  for  many  a  day.  Now  of  olives  in 
particular,  Sally  is  very  fond,  and  having  eaten  largely  of  these  dainties,  the  salt  juice 
naturally  produced  an  intense  thirst.  So,  when  the  brandy  and  water  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  Sally  pushed  her  Hps  into  a  tumbler,  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
officers,  drank  nearly  the  whole  of  its  cool  but  potent  contents. 

Her  master  remonstrated  with  the  officers  for  permitting  the  animal  to  drink  this 
strong  liquid  ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  expostulating  with  the  victim.  So  entirely 
disgusted  was  the  poor  monkey,  that  she  never  afterwards  could  endure  the  taste  or 
even  the  smell  of  brandy.  She  was  so  thoroughly  out  of  conceit  with  the  liquid 
that  had  wrought  her  such  woe,  that  even  when  cherry-brandy  was  offered  to  her, 
the  cherries  thereof  being  her  special  luxury,  she  would  shoot  out  her  tongue,  and 
with  just  its  tip  taste  the  liquid  that  covered  the  dainty  fruits  beneath,  but  would 
not  venture  further. 

She  seemed  to  bear  the  cold  weather  tolerably  well,  and  was  supplied  with  plenty 
of  warm  clothing  which  stood  her  in  good  stead  even  pff  the  icy  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
where,  however,  she  expressed  her  dislike  of  the  temperature  by  constant  shivering. 
In  order  to  guard  herself  against  the  excessive  cold,  she  hit  upon  an  ingenious  device. 
There  wete  on  board  two  Newfoundland  dogs.  They  were  quite  young,  and  the  two 
used  to  occupy  a  domicile  which  was  furnished  with  plenty  of  straw.  Into  this  refuge 
Sally  would  creep,  and  putting  an  arm  round  each  of  the  puppies  and  wrapping  her 
tail  about  them,  was  happy  and  warm. 

She  was  fond  of  almost  all  kinds  of  animals,  especially  if  they  were  small,  but 
these  two  puppies  were  her  particiilar  pets.  Her  affection  for  them  was  so  great, 
that  she  was  quite  jealous  of  them,  and  if  any  of  the  men  or  boys  passed  nearer  the 
spot  than  she  considered  proper,  she  would  come  flying  out  of  the  little  house,  and  shake 
her  arms  at  the  intruders  with  a  menacing  gesture  as  if  she  meant  to  annihilate  them. 

A  kennel  had  been  built  for  her  special  accommodation,  but  she  never  would  go  into  it 
She  is  a  very  nervous  animal,  and  apparently  has  a  great  dislike  to  any  kind  of  covering 
over  her  head.  So  she  was  accustomed  to  repudiate  her  kennel,  and  to  coil  herself  up  in 
the  hammock  nettings,  where  she  would  sleep  soundly.  She  is  rather  somnolent  in 
character,  giving  up  her  eventide  gambols  soon  after  dark,  and  falling  into  a  sound 
slumber  from  which  she  does  not  awake  until  quite  late  in  the  morning. 

She  has  now  been  in  the  possession  of  her  present  owner  some  three  years,  and  pro- 
bably is  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  to  judge  by  her  teeth ;  though  from  her 
old-&shioned,  wrinkled  face,  she  might  be  a  century  old.    Her  colour  is  black,  but  it  is 
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remarkable,  that  once  when  she  was  ill,  her  jetty  coat  became  interspersed  with  hairs  of 
a  red  tint,  imparting  an  unpleasant  rusty  hue  to  her  furry  mantle. 

She  is  expected  to  reach  England  in  tlie  course  of  the  summer,  and  it  may  chance 
that  the  public  will  one  day  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  biography  of  Sally  the 
spider  monkey. 

The  animal  which  is  engraved  on  the  next  page,  is  an  example  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  Howling  Monkeys,  or  Alouattes  as  they  are  termed  by  some  naturalists,  whose 
strange  customs  have  been  so  often  noticed  by  travellers,  and  whose  reverberating  cries 
rend  their  ears.  Little  chance  is  there  that  the  Howling  Monkeys  should  ever  fade 
from  the  memory  of  any  one  who  has  once  suffered  an  unwilling  martyrdom  from  their 
mournful  yells. 

Several  species  of  Howling  Monkeys  are  known  to  science,  of  which  the  Araguato 
as  it  is  called  in  its  own  land,  or  the  Ursine  Howler  as  it  is  popularly  named  in  this 
country,  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  and  most  conspicuous.  It  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
New  World  monkeys  which  have  hitherto  been  noticed ;  its  length  being  very  nearly 
three  feet  wlien  it  is  fully  grown,  and  the  taU  reaching  to  even  a  greater  length. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  rich  reddish-brown,  or  rather  bay,  enlivened  by  a  golden 
lustre  wlieu  a  brighter  ray  of  light  than  usual  plays  over  its  surface.  The  beard  which 
80  thickly  decorates  the  chin,  throat,  and  neck,  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  the 
body. 

Few  animals  have  deserved  the  name  which  they  bear  so  well  as  the  Howling 
Monkeys.  Their  horrid  yells  are  so  loud,  that  they  can  be  heard  plainly  although  the 
animals  which  produce  them  are  more  than  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  sounds  that  issue  from 
their  curiously  formed  throats  are  strangely  simulative  of  the  most  discordant  outcries  of 
various  other  animals — the  jaguar  being  one  of  the  most  favourite  subjects  for  imitation. 
Throughout  the  entire  night  their  dismal  ululations  resound,  persecutiag  the  ears  of  the 
involuntarily  wakeful  traveller  with  their  oppressive  pertinacity,  and  driving  far  from  his 
wearied  senses  the  slumber  which  he  courts,  but  courts  in  vain.  As  if  to  give  greater 
energy  to  the  performance,  and  to  worry  their  neighbours  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Araguatos  have  a  fashion  of  holding  conversations,  in  which  each  member  does  his  best 
to  overpower  the  rest 

A  similar  custom  is  in  vogue  with  many  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  monkeys,  hut 
with  this  difference.  The  above-mentioned  animals  certainly  lift  up  their  voices  together, 
but  then,  each  individual  appears  to  be  talking  on  his  own  account,  so  that  the  sound, 
although  it  is  sufficiently  loud  to  affect  a  listener's  ears  most  unpleasantly,  is  disjointed 
and  undecided. 

But  the  Howlers  give  forth  their  cries  with  a  consentaneous  accord,  that  appeals  to  be 
the  result  of  discipline  rather  than  of  instinct  alone. 

Indeed,  the  natives  assert  that  in  each  company,  one  monkey  takes  the  lead,  and 
acting  as  toast-master,  or  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  gives  a  signal  which  is  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  band.  The  result  of  the  combined  voices  of  these  stentorian  aniniftlg 
may  be  imagined.  And  when  the  effect  of  this  melancholy  and  not  at  all  musical  inter* 
mittent  bellow  is  heightened  by  the  silence  of  night  and  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
the  midnight  hours  in  the  dense  forests,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  but  little  sleep 
would  visit  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  unearthly  sounds 
that  fill  the  night  air  of  these  regions. 

In  order  that  an  animal'  of  so  limited  a  size  should  be  enabled  to  produce  sounds  of 
such  intensity  and  volume,  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  is  necessary 

The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  Howlers  make  night  dismal  with  their 
fonestral  wailings,  is  found  to  be  the  "  hyoid  bone,"  a  portion  of  the  form  which  is  very 
slightly  developed  in  man,  but  very  largely  in  these  monkeys.  In  man,  the  bone  in 
question  gives  support  to  the  tongue  and  is  attached  to  numerous  muscles  of  the  neck. 
Id.  the  Howling  Monkeys  it  takes  a  wider  range  of  duty,  and,  by  a  curious  modification  of 
structure,  forms  a  bony  drum  which  communicates  with  the  windpipe  and  gives  to  the 
voice  that  powerful  resonance,  which  has  made  the  Alouattes  famous. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  watch  the  habits  of  these  aeatures,  that  the 
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.;:-5  oi  tiiL'  /UouiiLtuH  iiru  but  iioolm-nal  serenades  {itldrossed  by  the  amorous  monkeys 
to  their  arl)oreal  lovers.  It  is  proverbial  that  good  taste,  both  in  beauty  and  art,  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  race  and  date,  and  so  the  deafening  yells  of  a  band  uf  howling 
Anignatos  may  be  m  pleasing  in  the  ears  of  their  listening  mates  as  Kumeu's  loving 
wonis  to  Juliet  in  her  balcony ;  or  as,  to  bring  the  matter  nearer  our  home  and  sympa- 
thies, the  tender  plaints  of  our  favourite  Tom-cat  upon  the  housetop  to  his  inamorata  in 
the  neighbouring  ganien. 

The  howling  monkeya  are  said  to  be  leas  gentle  tlmn  the  spider  monkeys,  and 
to  partake  more  of  the  baboon  nature  than  any  of  their  American  brethren.  Fmra 
the  fact  of  their  large  size,  their  fonnatidn  of  head  and  face,  together  with  one  or 
t«"o  other  peculiarities,  some  naturalists  have  considei'ed  the  Alouattes  to  be  tha 
Western  representatives  of  the  baboons  that  iniiabit  the  Efiateni  continent. 

There  is  rather  an  ingenious  mode  of  capturing  these  monkeys,  which  is  worthy 
of  noticGL 

A  certain  plant,  the  "  I^cythis,"  pro<luce3   a  kind  of  nut,  which,  when  emptied 

K  its  contents,  Ix^comes  a  hollow  vessel  with  a  small  mouth.     Into  one  of  these  hollowed 

Tint.s  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  placed,  the  nut  left  in  some  lornlity  where  the  moidvcy  is 

likely  to  find  it,  and  the  monkey-catchers  retreat  to  some  spot  whence  they  can  watch 

unseen  the  eifect  of  their  trap. 

So  tempting  an  object  cannot  lie  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time  without  being 
investigated  by  the  inquisitive  monkeys.  One  of  them  soon  hmls  out  the  sweet  treasure 
of  the  nut.  and  squeezes  his  hand  through  the  narrow  opening  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
tlie  cont«»nts.  Grasping  a  handful  of  sugar,  he  tries  to  pull  it  out,  but  cannot  do  so 
because  the  orifice  is  not  large  enou<:;h  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  closed  hand  with  it3 
prize.  Certainly,  he  could  extricate  his  hand  by  leaving  the  sugar  and  drawing  out  his 
hand  emi)ty.  but  his  acquisitive  nature  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  so.  At  this  juncture,  the 
ambushed  hunters  issue  forth  and  give  chase  to  the  monkey.  At  all  times,  these  monkeys 
are  clumsy  enough  on  a  level  surface,  but  when  encumbered  with  the  heavy  burden,  which 
JB  often  as  big  as  the  monkey's  own  bead,  and  (.leprived  of  one  of  its  hands,  it  falls  an 
~        victim  to  the  pursuers. 
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All  these  monkeys  are  eaten  by  the  inhaliitants  of  these  lands,  being  cookecl  upon 
eodempore  scafibldrng  of  hard  wood.    Their  flesh  is  very  dry  indeed,  so  much  so,  thatl 
monkey  8  arm  has  been  presei"ved  for  many  years  only  by  being  roasted  over  a  fira 

They  are  not  so  pbyf\il  in  tlieir  habits  a.s  most  of  the  monkey  tribe,  even  when  yon 
preserving  a  solid  gra\4ty  of  deuieauour.  They  are  very  numerous  among  the  trees 
their  favourite  resorts,  as  many  as  forty  individuals  having  beau,  seen  upon  one  tree. 

Tlie  Capucin  Monkeys,  two  examples  of  which  are  here  given,  are  active  lit 
animals,  lively  and  pla^-ful  In  habits,  all  the  species  seem  to  be  very  simihir,  so  that  \ 
description  of  one  will  serve  equally  for  any  other.  In  consequence  of  their  youth  a 
sportive  manners  they  are  fi-equeutly  kept  in  a  domesticated  state,  both  by  the  nati^ 
Indians  and  by  European  settlers.  Like  several  other  small  monkeys,  the  Capuciu 
strikes  up  a  friendship  for  other  imimals  that  may  happen  to  live  in  or  near  its  hoa  ' 
cat  being  one  of  the  most  favoureil  of  their  allies.  Sometimes  it  carries  its  familii 
far  as  to  turn  the  cat  into  a  steed  for  the  nonce,  and,  seated  upon  her  back,  to  per 
late  the  premises.     More  unpromising  subjects  for  equestrian  exercise  have  been 
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into  the  service  by  the  Ciq)ucin.  Humboldt  mentions  one  of  these  creatures  vrhich  was 
aocustnmtHi  to  catch  a  i>ig  every  morning,  and,  mounting  upon  its  back,  to  retain  its  scat 
during  the  day.  Even  while  the  pig  was  feeding  in  tlie  savannalis  its  rider  remained 
finn,  and  bestrode  its  victim  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  Sinbad's  old  man  of  the  sea. 

There  is  some  difliculty  in  settling  the  species  of  the  Capucins,  for  their  fur  is  mther 
vai'iable  in  tint,  in  some  cases  difleruig  so  greatly  as  to  look  like  another  species.  TIjo 
^noral  tint  of  the  (.'.vruciN  is  a  golden  olivo»  a  whiter  fur  bordering  the  fiice  in  some 
lndivi^lual.^  though  not  in  all. 

The  iloKNKD  Capucin  is  nnvch  more  conspicuous  than  the  last-mentioned  animal,  as 
the  erect  fringe  of  hair  that  stands  so  boldly  from  the  foreliead  points  it  out  at  once. 
When  viewed  in  front,  the  hair  assumes  the  appearance  of  two  tufts  or  horns,  from  which 
peculiarity  the  cre^ilure  derives  its  nanje.  These  horns  are  not  folly  develoijed  until  the 
monkey  has  attaiiu'd  maturity. 

In  colour,  too,  it  is  mthcr  different  from  the  Capucin.  having  a  constant  tinge  of  r*  •! 
in  it  The  fur  is  nuvstly  of  a  ilci^p  brown,  but  in  some  individuals  resembles  that  i>eciili  u 
pur]>le  black  which  is  obtaiiunl  by  diluting  common  black  ink  with  water,  wliile  in  others 
the  ruddy  hue  prevails  so  stinmgly  as  to  impart  a  chestnut  tint  to  the  hair.  Tho  fringed 
crest  is  tipped  with  grey. 

Tlie  bust  i<xnm]>lo  of  the  Capudns  wliich  will  be  noticed  in  these  pftges,  is  the 
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As  is  the  case  with  tlie  two  previously-mentioned  animals,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Hrazils,  and  as  lively  as  any  of  its  congeners.  The  tails  of  the  Capucins  aie  covered  with 
hair,  but  are  still  possessed  of  prehensile  powers.  All  these  monkeys  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  much  intelligence,  an<l  their  little  quaint  ways  make  them  great  favourites  with  those 
who  watch  their  motions. 

Tlieir  fo«xl  is  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  but  they  arc  fond  of  various  insects,  some- 
times rising  to  higher  prey,  as  was  once  rather  unexpectedly  proved.  A  linnet  was  placed, 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  a  cage  containing  two  Capucin  monkeys,  who  pounced  upuu 
their  \^'inged  visitor,  caught  it,  and  the  stronger  of  the  two  devoured  it  with  such  avidity 
that  it  would  not  even  wait  to  pluck  off  the  feathers.  Eggs  are  also  thought  to  form  part 
of  the  Capucin's  food. 

There  is  always  much  difficulty  with  n?gard  to  the  names  of  various  animals,  as  almost 
every  systematic  naturalist  prefers  a  name  of  his  own  iiiventinn  to  one  wliich  has  already 
been  in  use.  It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  same  creature  has  been  burdened  witli 
ten  or  fifteen  titles,  given  to  it  by  as  many  wTiters.  The  chacma,  for  example,  has  been 
named  "  Cynocephalus  porcarius  "  by  one  author,  "  Siraia  porcaria  "  by  another,  "  Sinda 
sjjhingiola"  by  a  thinl,  "Papio  comatus "  by  a  fuurtli,  and  **  Cynocephalus  ursinus"  by  a 
fifth.  In  order  to  avoid  the  gi-eat  waste  of  valuable  space  that  would  be  causfd  by  giving 
a  list  of  these  vainous  names,  1  only  make  use  of  the  title  by  which  each  animal  is 
designated  in  the  catalogue  of  tlte  TiriLish  Jlus^'Uin,  and  uiidt-r  which  name  it  may  be 
found  in  that  magnificent  colloclion. 

A  very  pretty  genus  of  moiik<'ys  comes  next  in  ortier,  deriving,  from  the  beauty  of 
their  fur.  the  tenn  Callithrix,  or  *' beautiful  hair."  Sometimes  these  animals  are  called 
Squirrel  Afonkeys,  partly  on  account  of  their  shape  and  size,  and  ]>ai1iy  from  tlie  squirrel- 
like  activity  that  chanicterizes  these  light  and  graceful  little  creatures.     The  Tee-tee,  or 
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1'ixi — as  the  name  is  somotiiiics  i^vrn — is  a  nntive  of  Uinzil,  and  is  found  in  great 
numbers.     Another  naiuf  for  the  aninial  is  the  .Salmiet. 

Tlie  coloiu-s  of  tlie  Tee-tee  arc  very  iliversifiril.  A  greyisli  olive  is  spread  over  tiit* 
hody  and  limbs,  the  latter  hohv^  wstslied  with  a  rich  golden  hue.  The  ears  ai-e  quite  white, 
and  the  under  suiface  of  the  body  is  whitish  ^ey.     The  tip  oi'  tlie  tail  is  black. 

There  are  sevenil  species  of  Tee-tee,  four  of  which  are  in  the  Britisli  Musetim.  Our 
engraving  of  the  Iftst  of  these  monkeys,  namely,  the  Collated  Tee-tee,  is  given  opposite 

They  are  most  enga<jing  little  creatures,  attaehin;^  themselves  strongly  to  their 
possessoi-s,  and  behaving  with  a  gentle  intelligence  th:it  lifts  them  far  above  the  greater 
pail  of  the  moiike)  rucc     Tlieir  temp^^r  is  njnst  amiable,  and  anger  seems  to  he  almost 
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unkno\\^l  to  them.     Li  the  cxpresoiou  of  their  countenance,  there  is  sometliing  of 
inlautine  innocence,  which  imjn-esses  itself  the  more  strongly  when  the  little  creaturet" 
are  alaraied.     Sudden  teai-s  fill  the  clear  hazel  eyes,  ami,  by  the  little,  imploring,  shrinking 
gestures,  they  establish  an  inesistible  claim  on  all  kindly  sympathies. 

The  Tee-tees  have  a  curious  habit  of  watching  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  to  the 
just  as  if  they  could  understand  the  words  that  are  .spoken,  and  when  they  become  quit 
familiar,  are  fond  of  sitting  on  their  fiiend's  shoulder,  and  laying  their  tiny*  fingers  on 
his  lips.     They  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  idea  of  the  empire  of  language,  and  to  try, : 
their  own  little  way,  t-o  discover  its  mysteries. 

A  pleasant  musky  odour  exhales  from  these  animals.  Tlieir  beautiful,  fnvry  ta 
have  no  prehensile  power,  but  can  be  wrapped  about  any  object,  or  even  coiled  roi: 
their  own  bodies  in  order  to  keep  them  wann. 

Tlje  strange  looking  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  pa 
is  no  less  remarkable  in  its  chamcter  tlum  in  its  looks.     It  is  savage  in  its  temper, 
liable  to  gusts  of  furious   passion,  during  which   it   is   apt  to  be  a   very  unplea 
neighlxuir,  for  it  has  long  sharji  teeth,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  use  them. 

On  examining  this  aninial,  the  attention  is  at  once  ib-awn  to  the  cuiious  manner  ^ 
which  both  extremities  of  the  body  are  decorated. 

The  beard  is  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  hairs  which  start  fn 
the  sides  of  the  jaw  and  cldn,  and  pir*ject  forward  in  the  curious  fi\s]non  M'hich  gives  thl 
aninial  so  strange  an  expresaioru 
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Tliis  curious  habit,  however,  is  but  mrely  wituessed,  as  the  animal  dislikes  to  exhibit 
its  fustidiousuess  bfiVjre  spectatoi-s,  and  unly  when  it  thinks  itself  un watched  will  it  use 
its  natural  goblet.  ^AHien  in  the  presence  of  witneasus  it  di-inks  as  do  other  monkeys, 
wetting  its  beard  without  compunction. 

The  general  colour  of  this  monkfy  is  a  grizzleii  brown,  sometimes  speckled  with  rust- 
coloured  hairs,  and  the  limbs,  tiil,  and  head  are  black.  If,  however,  tht  hair  of  the  body 
be  blown  aside,  a  greyish  hair  takes  the  jjlace  of  the  dark  brown  ;  for  the  hairs  are  much 
lighter  towards  their  insertion,  and  in  many  cases  are  nearly  white.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  remarkable  for  the  mode  of  its  arrangement,  which  gives  it  an  air  as  if  it  had 
been  parted  artificially.  The  long  black  hairs  start  from  a  line  down  the  centre  of  the 
head,  and  fall  over  the  temples  so  densely  that  they  quite  conceal  the  ears  under  their 
thick  locks.  The  large  quantity  of  hair  that  decorates  the  head  and  face  increases  the 
really  great  comparative  size  of  the  rounded  head  The  nostrils  are  rather  large,  and  are 
sepamted  from  each  other  by  a  dividing  cartilage  wliich  is  larger  than  is  usual  even 
in  the  Amencan  nionlceys. 

The  teeth  are  so  sharp  and  the  jaws  so  strong,  tlint  Humboldt  has  seen  the  animal, 
when  enraged,  drive  its  weapons  deeply  into  a  thick  plank.  When  it  suflers  from 
a  fit  of  passion,  it  gi-inds  tliPse  shaip  teetli,  leai)3  about  in  fuiy,  and  rubs  the  extremity 
of  its  long  beard.  Even  when  slightly  irritated,  it  grins  with  savage  rage,  threatening 
the  offender  with  menacing  grimaces,  and  %\Tinkling  the  skin  of  its  jaws  and  faceL 

It  is  not  known  to  live  in  companies,  as  is  the  wont  of  most  American  monkeys, 
but  passes  a  comparatively  soLitaiy  life,  limiting  its  acquaintance  to  its  pailnep  and 
its  family.  The  cry  of  this  animal  is  ratlier  powerful,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Tlie  colour  of  the  female  Cuxio  is  not  so  dark  as  that  of  her  mate,  being 
almost  wholly  of  a  nisty  brovvn.     It  is  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 
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There  are  several  monkeys  iumvn  by  the  namcftf  Saki.s,  among  which  are  reckoned  I 
Cnxio,  which  has  juat  beeu  describi'd,  nud  two  other  species,  which  are  easily  distingiii$h| 
fnjm  each  other  by  the  colour  of  then-  heails.     The  tii-st  of  tlie.«^e  unimals  is  the  BlaC 
Yarke,  or  White-headed  Saki.  and  the  other  the  Cai-a-tao,  or  Black-hkaded  Saki. 

The  former  of  these  i:>akis  is  a  rather  elegant  creature  in  form,  and  of  colour  mo 
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▼aried  than  those  of  the  Cuxio.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanjnng  en^-aving, 
the  head  is  sun"ounded  with  a  thick  and  closely-SLt  frinj^e  of  white  hair,  which  is  rather 
ahort  in  the  male,  but  long  and  droopiny  in  the  fenjale.  The  Inp  of  the  head  is  of  a  deep 
black,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  tail  is  covered  with  very  long  and  rather 
coarse  hair  of  a  blackish-brown.  Under  the  chin  and  throat  the  hairs  are  almost  entirely 
abaent,  and  the  skin  is  of  an  orange  hue. 

Beside  the  difference  of  length  in  the  fivcial  haira  of  the  femaie  Yarke,  there  are  several 
distinctions  between  the  sexes,  which  are  so  decided  as  to  have  caised  many  natnralista 
to  consider  the  male  and  female  to  belong  to  different  sjMicies.  The  hair  of  the  female 
Yarke  is  decorated  near  the  tip  with  several  rings  of  a  iiiaty  brown  colour,  while  the 
liair  of  the  male  is  entirely  devoid  of  these  maiks. 

The  natural  food  of  these  animals  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  wild  bees  and  their 
honeycombs.  Perhaps  the  long  furry  hair  with  which  tlie  Sakis  are  covered,  may  be 
iisefiil  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them  from  the  stings  of  the  angiy  insects.      On 

ount  of  the  full  and  bushy  tail  ^vith  which  the  members  of  this  group  are  fumishcLl^ 

y  are  popularly  classed  together  under  the  title  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys. 

Tlie  two  animals  wliicli  have  just  been  noticed  are  marked  by  such  decided  pecidiarities 
of  form  and  colour  that  they  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  monkt ys.  The 
Cuxio  is  known  by  its  black  beard  and  parted  hair,  the  Black  Yarke  by  its  dark  body  and 
frhite  head-fringe,  wliile  the  Cacajao  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  black  head  and 
"   rttaa 

Wljen  this  animal  was  first  discovered,  it  was  thouglit  that  the  tail  liad  been  docked 
either  by  some  accident,  or  by  the  teeth  of  the  monkey  its<.'lf,  as  is  the  custom  with  bo 
many  of  the  long-tailed  moidceys  of  the  Old  World.  But  the  natives  of  the  country 
where  it  lives  assert  that  its  brevity  of  tail  is  a  distinctive  character  of  the  species. 
1  H 
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Indeed,  among  the  many  names  wliich  liave  been  given  to  the  Cacajao,  one  of  them, 
"  Mono  Rabon,"  or  short-tailed  Mono,  refers  to  this  peculiarity.  On  account  of  the  very 
short  tail,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  animal,  the  Cacajao  is  supposed  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  the  American  representative  of  the  Magot. 

The  head  of  the  creature  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  black  hue,  but  for  its  shape, 
which  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  is  the  case  v^ith  most  monkeys,  is  slightly  flattened 
at  the  temples.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  bright  yellowish-brown,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  bead  and  the  fore-paws,  which  are  black.  Tlie  ears  are  devoid  of 
hair,  arc  very'  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  have  something  of  the 
human  character  about  them.  The  length  of  the  bead  and  body  is  said  to  reach  nearl 
two  feet  in  fidl-grown  animals,  and  the  tail  is  from  tliree  to  five  inches  long,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  individual. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Cacajao  in  a  wild  state,  but  in  captivit)'  it 
bears  tiie  character  of  being  a  very  inactive  and  very  docile  animaL  Fruits  seem  to  be 
its  favourite  diet,  and  when  eating  them  it  heis  a  habit  of  bending  over  its  food  in  a  very 
peculiar  attitude.  It  is  not  so  adroit  in  handling  objects  as  are  the  generality  of  monkeys, 
and  seems  to  feel  some  diflicnlty  in  the  management  of  its  long  and  slender  tiugere,  ao 
that  its  manner  of  eating  is  rather  awkward  than  otherwise. 

Among  the  names  by  wldch  this  monkey  is  known,  we  may  mention,  *'  Mono-feo," 
or  Hideous  Monkey,  Chucuto,  Chucuzo,  and  Caniiri.  The  term  *'  Melanoceplmla " 
signifies  Black -headed,  while  the  word  *' Leucocephala,"  which  is  applied  to  the  Yarke, 
signifies  Wltite-lieaded. 

It  seems  to  be  a  timid,  as  well  as  a  quiet  animal,  as  a  Cacajao  which  had  been 
domesticated  displayed  some  alann  at  the  sight  of  several  small  monkeys  of  it*  own 
country,  and  trembled  violently  when  a  lizard  or  a  serpent  was  brought  before  its  eyes. 

The  locahtics  where  it  is  most  generaDy  found  are  the  forests  which  border  the  Rio 
KegTO  and  the  Cassiquiare,  but  it  doea  not  seem  to  be  very  plentiful  even  in  ita  own 
land. 

The  term  '•  Nyctipithecua,**  or  Night-monkey,  which  is  used  as  the  generic  title  of  the 

DotJBOUCOULi,  refers  to  its  habits, 
which  are  more  strictly  nocturnal 
than  those  of  the  animals  heretofore ' 
mentioned.  The  eyes  of  this  little 
creature  are  so  sensitive  to  light, 
that  it  cannot  endure  the  glare  of 
day,  and  only  awakes  to  acti\ity  and 
energy  when  the  shades  of  night 
throw  their  welcome  veil  over  the 
face  of  nature. 

In  its  wild  state,  it  seeks  the 
shelter  of  some  hollow  tree  or  other 
dai'kened  place  of  refuge,  and  there 
abides  during  the  hours  of  daylight, 
buried  in  a  shmiher  so  deep,  that  it 
can  with  difficidty  be  aroused,  even 
though  the  rough  hand  of  its  captor 
drag  it  from  its  concealment.  During 
sleep,  it  gathers  all  its  four  feet  closely 
together,  and  drops  its  head  between 
its  fore-paws.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  owls  of  the  monkey  race. 
Ttie  food  of  this  Douroucouli  is  mostly  of  an  animal  nature ;  and  consists  chiefly  of 
insects  and  small  birds,  which  it  hunts  and  captures  in  the  night  season.  After  dark,  the 
Douroucouli  awakes  from  the  torpid  lethargy  in  wliich  it  has  spent  the  day,  and  shaking 
off  its  drow.^ines3,  becomes  filled  with  life  and  spirit.  The  large  dull  eyes,  that  shrank 
from  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  light  up  with  eager  animation  at  eventide ;  the  listless 
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limbs  are  instinct  with  fieiy  activity,  every  sense  is  aroused  to  keen  perception,  and  the 
creature  sets  off  on  its  nightly  quest  Such  is  then  its  agile  address,  that  it  can  capture 
even  the  quick-sighted  and  ready-winged  ilies  as  they  flit  by,  striking  rapid  blows  at 
them  with  its  little  paws. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Douroucouli  is  a  greyish-white,  over  which  a  silvery  lustre 
plays  in  certain  lights.  The  spine  is  marked  with  a  b^o^vn  line,  and  the  breast,  abdomen, 
and  inside  of  the  limbs,  are  marked  with  a  very  h'ght  chestnut,  almost  amounting  to 
orange.  The  face  is  remarkable  for  three  very  distinct  black  lines,  which  radiate  from 
each  other,  and  wliich  have  earned  for  the  animal  the  title  of  "  Trivergatus,"  or  "■  Three- 
striped-"  There  are  but  very  slight  external  indications  of  ears,  and  in  order  to  expose 
the  organs  of  hearing,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  aside  tlie  fur  of  the  heM.  On  account  of 
this  peculiarity,  Humboldt  separated  the  Douroucouli  from  it-s  neighbouTs,  and  fonued  it 
into  a  distinct  family,  which  he  named  "  Aotes,"  or  "  Earless." 

Guiana  and  Brazil  are  the  countries  where  this  curious  little  animal  is  found 
Although  by  no  means  an  uncommon  species,  it  is  not  taken  veiy  plentifully,  on  account 
of  its  monogamous  habits.  The  male  and  his  mate  may  often  be  discovered  sleeping 
snugly  together  in  one  bed,  but  never  in  greater  numbers,  unless  there  may  be  a  Uttle 
family  at  the  time.  Its  cry  is  singularly  loud,  considering  the  small  size  of  the  animal 
which  utters  it,  and  bears  some  resemblance  t<D  the  roar  of  the  jaguar.  Besides  this 
deep-toned  voice,  it  can  hiss  or  spit  like  an  angry  cat,  mew  with  something  of  a  cat-like 
intonation,  and  utter  a  guttural,  short,  and  rapidly  repeated  bark  The  fur  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  pouches  and  similar  articles. 

The  beautiful  little  creature  which  is  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marmoset, 
or  OuiSTlTl,  is  a  native  of  the  same  country  as  the  Douroucouli,  and  is  even  more  attrac- 
tive in  its  manners  and  appearance.  The  fur  is  long  and  exqidsitely  soft,  diversified  with 
bold  stripes  of  black  upon  a  gi'ound  of  white  and  reddish-yellow.  The  tail  is  long  and 
full ;  its  colour  is  white,  encircled  with  numerous  rings  of  a  hue  so  deep  that  it  may 
almost  be  called  black.  A  radiating  tuft  of  white  haii-s  springs  from  each  side  of 
the  face,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  jetty  hue  of  the  head. 

On  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  fur,  and  the  gentleness  of  ita  demeanour  when  rightly 
treated,  it  is  frequently  brought  from  its  native  land,  and  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  compelled 
civilization  in  foreign  climes.     It  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold,  and  always  likes  to  have 
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its  house  well  furrdslied  with  soft  and  warm  bedding,  which  it  piles  up  in  a  comer,  and 
under  which  it  delights  to  hide  itsel£ 

The  Marmosets  do  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  large  share  of  intelligence,  hut 
yet  Eire  engaging  little  creatures  if  kindly  treated.  They  are  very  fond  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  and  will  often  take  a  fly  from  the  hand  of  the  visitor.  One  of  these  animals  with 
whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  took  great  pleasure  in  making  me  catch  flies  for  its  use, 
and  taking  them  daintily  out  of  my  hand.  Wlien  it  saw  my  hand  sweep  over  a  doomed 
fly,  the  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  eager  anticipation  ;  and  when  I  approached  the  ca^e, 
the  Httle  creatiire  thrust  its  paw  through  the  bars  as  far  as  the  wires  would  permit,  and 
opened  and  closed  the  tiny  lingers  with  restless  impatienca  It  then  insinuated  its  hand 
among  my  closed  fingers,  and  never  failed  to  find  and  to  capture  the  imprisoned  fly. 

When  properly  tamed,  the  Marmoset  will  come  and  sit  on  its  owner's  hand,  its  little 
paws  clinging  tightly  to  his  fmgera,  and  its  tail  coiled  over  liis  Jiand  or  WTist  Or  it 
will  clamber  up  his  arm  and  sit  on  his  shoulders,  or  if  chilly,  hide  itself  beneath  lua 
coat,  or  even  creep  into  a  convenient  pocket. 

The  Marmoset  has  a  stmnge  liking  for  hair,  and  is  fond  of  playing  with  the  locks  of 
its  owner.  One  of  these  little  creatures,  wliich  was  the  property  of  a  gentleman  adorned 
with  a  large  bushy  beard,  was  wont  to  creep  tci  its  maste/s  face,  and  to  nestle  among  the 
thick  masses  of  beard  which  decorated  his  chin.  Another  Marmoset,  which  belonged  to 
a  lady,  and  which  was  liable  to  the  little  petidances  of  iti  race,  used  to  vent  its  anger 
by  nibbling  the  end  of  her  ringlets.  If  the  hair  were  bound  round  her  head,  the  curious 
little  animal  would  draw  a  tress  down,  and  bite  its  extremity,  as  if  it  were  trj^ing  to  eat 
the  hair  by  degrees.  The  same  indi\ddual  was  possessed  of  an  accomplishment  which  is 
almost  unknown  among  these  little  monkeys,  namely,  standing  on  its  head 

Generally,  the  Marmoset  preserves  silence ;  but  if  alai-med  or  irritated,  it  gives  vent 
to  a  Httle  sharp  whistle,  from  which  it  has  gained  its  name  of  Ouistiti  It  is  sufficiently 
active  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  climbuig  and  leaping  about  from  bar  to  bar 
with  an  agile  quickness  that  reminds  the  observer  of  a  squirrel 

Its  food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable  in  character  ;  the  animal  portion  being  chiefly 
composed  of  various  insects,  eggs,  and  it  may  be,  an  occasional  young  bird,  and  the  vege- 
table diet  ranging  through  most  of  the  edible  fruits.  A  tame  Marmoset  has  been  known 
to  pounce  upon  a  living  gold  fish,  and  to  eat  it  In  consequence  of  this  acliievement, 
some  young  eels  were  given  to  the  animal,  and  at  first  terriiied  it  by  their  strange 
writhings,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  mastered,  and  eaten. 

Cockroaches  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Marmoset,  who  might  be  put  to 
good  service  in  many  a  house.  In  eating  these  troublesome  insects,  the  Marmoset  nip« 
off  the  head,  wings,  and  bristly  legs,  eviscerates  the  abdomen,  and  so  prepares  the  insect 
before  it  is  finally  eaten.  These  precautions,  however,  are  only  taken  when  the  cockroach 
is  one  of  the  lai-ger  specimens,  the  smaller  insects  being  eaten  up  at  once,  without  any 
preparation  whatever. 

Several  instances  of  the  birth  of  young  Marmosets  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  but 
the  young  do  not  seem  to  thrive  well  in  these  climates.  The  colour  of  the  young  animal 
is  a  dusky  grey,  without  the  beautiful  markings  which  distinguish  them  when  adult, 
and  the  tail  is  destitute  of  hair. 

The  length  of  the  full-grown  Marmoset  is  fi'om  seven  to  eight  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  measures  about  a  foot  , 

The  two  elegant  little  animals  which  are  represented  in  the  preceding  page  are 
members  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Marmoset,  inhabitants  of  nearly  the  same  localities^ 
and  possessed  of  many  similar  quabtiea. 

The  PiNCHE  is  remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  white  and  long  hair  which  it  bears  on  ita 
head,  and  which  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  little  creature  almost  seems  to  l)e  wear- 
ing an  artificial  head  of  hair.  The  throat,  chesty  abdomen,  and  arms,  are  also  white,  and 
the  edges  of  the  thighs  are  touched  with  the  same  tint.  On  each  shoulder  there  is  a  patch 
of  reddish-chestnut,  fading  imperceptibly  into  the  white  fur  of  the  chest,  and  the  grej'ish- 
DroAMi  hair  that  covers  the  remainder  of  the  body.     Its  eyes  are  quite  black. 

The  tail  of  the  animal  is  long  and  moderately  full^  ita  colour  slightly  changes  froB 
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the  rosset-brown  tint  with  which  it  commences,  to  a  deeper  shade  of  b^o\^^lish-black.  Its 
voice  is  soft  aud  gentle,  and  has  often  been  coinpared  to  the  twittering  of  a  biitL 

The  Pinche  is  quite  as  delicate  in  point  of  healtli  as  it«  slight  form  seems  to  indicate, 
and  can  with  difficulty  endure  tlie  privations  of  a  voyage.  T\lien  the  animal  is  full- 
grown,  the  length  of  its  head  and  body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  tliat  of  its  tail  rather 
i»«ceeding  a  foot. 

Among  the  various  raembeTS  of  the  monkey  tribe,  there  is  hartlly  any  species  that 
can  compare  with  the  exquisite  little  Maeikina,  either  for  grace  of  form,  or  soft  beauty 
of  colour. 

The  hair  with  which  this  creature  is  covered  is  of  a  bright  and  lustrous  chestnut,  with 
a  golden  sheen  playing  over  its  long  glossy  locks.  To  the  toucK  the  fur  of  the  Marikiua 
is  pecidiarly  smooth  and  silken  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Silky  Monkey. 

Both  for  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  hair,  the  name  is  happily  chosen,  for  the  tint 
of  the  Marikina's  fur  is  just  that  of  the  orange-coloured  silk  as  it  is  wound  from  the 
cocoon,  wldle  in  texture  it  almost  vies  with  the  fine  fibres  of  the  unwoven  silk  iiselL 

Another  name  for  the  same  animal  is  the  Lion  Monkey,  because  its  little  face  looks 
out  of  the  mass  of  hair  like  a  lion  from  out  of  his  mane. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  is  nearly  uniform,  but  not  quite  so.  On  the  paws  it  darkens 
considerably,  and  it  is  of  a  deeper  tint  on  the  forehead  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  limbs 
than  on  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Some  specimens  are  wholly  of  a  darker  hue.  In  no 
place  is  the  fur  very  short ;  but  on  the  head,  and  about  the  shoulders,  it  is  of  very  great 
length  in  proportion  to  the  size  ctf  the  animal. 

The  Marikina  is  rightly  careful  of  its  beautiful  clothing,  and  is  fastidious  to  a  degree 
about  preserving  its  glossy  brightness  free  fmm  stain.  Wliether  when  wild,  it  keeps  its 
own  house  clean,  or  whether  it  has  no  house  at  all,  is  not  as  yet  accurately  ascertained; 
but  in  captivity,  it  requires  that  all  cleansing  shall  be  performed  by  other  hands.    Thia 
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sloihhilness  is  the  niore  peculiar,  because  tlie  crenture  is  so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  that 
if  it  be  in  the  least  neglected,  it  loses  its  pretty  gaiety,  pines  away,  and  dies. 

It  is  food  of  eomjiFtny,  and  can  seldom  be  kept  alone  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
food  of  the  Marikina  is  cliiefly  composed  of  fruits  and  insects ;  but  in  captivity,  it  will 
eat  biscuit  and  drink  milk.  It  is  a  veiy  timid  animal,  imalde  to  fight  a  foe,  but  quick  in 
escape,  and  adroit  in  concealment.  Its  voice  is  soft  and  gentle  when  the  animal  is  pleased, 
but  when  it  is  excited  by  anger  or  fear,  it  utters  a  rather  sharp  hiss.  The  dimensions  of 
the  Jlarikina  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pinche. 
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The  form  of  the  monkeys  which  are  kno^\^l  by  the  name  of  T-emura,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  tlie  more  quadrupedal  mammalia,  the  which, 
however,  we  shall  only  reach  througli  tlie  wing-handed  animals,  or  bats,  and  the  strangely 
formed  fljnng-monkey,  wliicb  seems  to  span  the  gulf  between  the  monkeys  and  bats. 

Tlie  head  of  all  the  Lemurs  is  entirely  unlike  the  usual  monkey  head,  and  even  in 
tlie  skull  the  distinction  is  qs  clearly  marked  as  in  the  living  being.  Sharp,  long,  and 
pointed,  the  mtizzlo  and  jaws  are  singularly  fox-like,  while  the  general  form  of  these 
animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  walk,  would  lead  a  liasty  observer  to  place  them 
among  the  true  quadrupeds.  Yet,  on  a  closer  examination,  the  quadnimanous  charac- 
teristics are  seen  so  plainly,  that  tlie  Lemurs  can  but  be  referred  to  their  proper  position 
among,  or  rather  at  the  end  of,  the  monkey  tribe. 

The  word  Loncur  signities  a  nir;ht-wandering  ghost,  and  has  been  applied  to  this  group 
of  animals  on  account  of  tlieir  nocturnal  habits,  and  their  stealthy,  noiseless  step,  whifl 
renders  their  progress  almost  as  inaudible  as  that  of  the  unearthly  beings  from  whom  tli 
derive  their  name. 
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The  RiTFFED  Lemttr  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  this  family,  challenging  a  rivalahip 
even  with  the  Ring-tuiled  Lemur  in  point  of  appearaiire, 

Tlie  texture  of  the  fur  is  extremely  fine,  and  its  colour  presents  bold  contrasts  between 
pure  white  and  a  jetty  blackness,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  strongly  defined.  The 
face  of  the  ■  Ruffed  Lemur  is  black,  and  a  fringe  of  long  whit«  hairs  stands  out  like  a  ruff 
round  the  face,  giving  to  the  creature  its  very  appropriate  title. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Lemurs,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  monkeys.  Of  all  the  Lemurs  tliifl 
species  is  the  lai-gest,  its  size  equalling  that  of  a  moderately  gro^sTi  cat.  Its  voice  is  a 
sepulchral,  deep  roar,  peculiarly  loud,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance  in  the  stilly  night.  As  the  Lemurs  delight  in  gathering  together 
in  large  companies,  the  effect  of  their  united  voices  is  most  deafening.  The  eyes  are 
famished  with  a  transverse  pupil,  which  dilates  as  darkness  draws  on,  enabling  the 
creatnre  to  see  even  in  a  dark  night,  and  to  make  search  after  their  daily,  or  rather  their 
nightly  food. 

This  species  is  timid  at  the  presence  of  man,  and  hides  itself  at  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps. But  if  pursued  and  attacked,  it  takes  instant  courage  from  despair,  and  flinging 
itself  boldly  on  its  antagonist,  wages  fierce  battle.  In  the  conflict,  its  sharp  teeth  stand  it 
in  good  stead,  and  inflict  wounds  of  no  trifling  severity. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  although  it  is  not  a  veiy  int^iillectual  animal,  it  displays  much 
gentle  affection,  readily  recognising  its  friends,  and  offering  itself  for  their  caresses,  but 
avoiding  the  touch  of  those  with  whom  it  is  not  acquainted,  or  to  whom  it  takes  a  dislike. 
It  is  very  impatient  of  c<:>ld,  and  likes  to  sit  before  a  fire,  where  it  will  perch  itself  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  without  moving,  its  attention  solely  taken  up  by  tlie  grateful  warmth. 

It  is  an  active  creature,  being  able  to  leap  to  some  distance,  and  always  attaining  its 
mark  \\nth  unfailing  accumcy.  Wliile  leaping  or  running  rapidly,  tlie  tail  is  held  in  a 
f.<Mnli;ir  .and  gracefiU  attitutle,  following,  indeed,  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. 
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BCD  l£UVR-Umur  Rniftr. 


^B   The  RiNG-TATLED  Lemur,  or  ^f  ACACO,  is  at  once  recognisable  by  the  peculiarity  frum 
^Biich  it  derives  its  popular  name, 

^■^  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Ruffed  I^emur,  as  it  only  measures  a  foot  from  nose  to 
^rail,  the  tail  itself  being  some  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length.  In  captivity  it  soon 
I  becomes  familiar,  and  when  it  chooses  to  exhibit  its  powers,  is  vcrj'  annijsiug  with  its 
merry  pranks.  If  several  individuals  are  confined  in  the  same  cage,  they  are  fond  of 
huddling  together,  and  involving  themselves  in  such  a  strange  entanglement  of  tails, 
limbs,  and  heads,  that  until  they  separate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  upon  the 
aml>er  of  the  animals  that  form  the  variegated  mass. 
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It  sometimes  breeds  in  confinement,  and  then  affords  an  interesting  sight.     The  yo' 
Lemur  is  not  so  thiukly  clutlicd  as  its  mother,  but  makes  up  deficiencies  in  its  own 
covering  by  buryin^^  itself  in  the  soft  fur  of  its  parent     Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the 
little  creature  sunk  deeply  in  the  soft  fur  of  its  mother's  back,  and  so  hiinnonizing  with  her, 
that  the  child  cuuld  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  piu-ent.     Sonietinjes  it  would  c 
under  the  motlier,  and  cling  with  arras  and  legs  so  firmly,  that  nlthough  she  might  mo 
about  her  cage,  the  little  one  was  not  shaken  off,  but  held  as  firmly  as  Ulysaes  to 
Cy chips  ram. 

There  is  a  cmious  structure  iu  the  hand  and  arm  of  this  Lemur,  bearing  consider- 
able analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  spider  moukcy's  tail,  which  is  mentioned  on  p.  84 
By  means  of  this  construction  of  the  limb,  the  fingei^  of  tbe  hand  are  dosed  when  the  arm 
is  stretched  out,  so  that  the  animal  can  suspend  itself  from  a  tree-branch,  without  incurring 
fatigue.  It  sometimes  utters  a  sound  which  resemltles  the  puning  of  a  cat,  and  from  that 
habit  is  deri^'ed  the  luime  of  Ciittus.  The  manner  in  which  the  dark  spots  and  rings  are 
distributed  over  the  body  mid  tail  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  need  not  be 
described 

Tlie  White-fronted  Lemur  derives  its  name  from  the  patch  of  wliite  liairs  which 
appears  on  its  forehead.  Some  naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  the  female  of  a  similar  animal 
on  whose  forehead  a  sable  patch  is  substituted  tor  the  white,  and  is  therefore  called  thtaJ 
Blnck-fronted  Lemur.  At  present,  however,  the  Black-fronted  animal  is  considered  to  bj^l 
a  distinct  species  ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  sexes  of  the  A\niile-fnjnted  Jjemur 
seems  to  be,  that  in  the  male  animal  tlie  forehead  and  some  other  portions  of  the  fur  an? 
white,  while  iu  the  lemale  they  are  of  a  light  grey.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal 
is  a  brownish  chestnut,  but  in  some  cxsimples  a  gi'ey  tint  takes  the  place  of  the 
darker  colour, 

It  is  a  gentle  and  engaging  creature,  and  not  at  all  shy,  even  to  strangers,  unless  thejj 
alarm  it  by  loud  voices  or  hasty  gestures.     It  is  possessed  of  grt-at  agihty,  climbing  tr 
and  ninniug  among  the  branches  with  perfect  ease,  and  cajiable  of  springing  throng 
space  of  several  yards.     So  gently  does  it  ahgbt  on  the  ground  after  it  leaps,  that 
sound  of  its  feet  can  hardly  be  heard  as  they  touch  the  ground. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  on  p.  103,  the  I^ed  Lentitr  possesses  a  fur  which  has 
somewhat  of  a  woolly  aspect,  the  hair  separating  into  tufts,  each  of  which  is  slightly 
curled     It  is  a  beautifully  decorated  animal,  displaying  considerable  contrast  of  colour- 
ing.    The  body,  head,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  limbs,  are  of  a  fine  chestnut,  with 
the  exception  of  a  large  white  patch  covering  the  back  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  ne 
and  a  smaller  one  in  the  miilst  of  each  foot     Tlie  face,  the  tail,  and  paws,  are  black,  as  i 
all  the  under  side  of  the  body.     This  latter  circumstance  is  most  remarkable,  as  it  19 
almost  a  general  rule  that  the  under  parts  of  animals  ai-e  lighter  in  tmt  than  the  upper. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  hair  is  of  a  paler  chestnut  than  that  which  covers  ' '  '~ 
body. 

In  haltits  it  is  similar  to  the  Lemurs  which  have  already  been  described  Beii 
naturally  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  pa.sses  the  day  in  a  drowsy  somnolence,  its  head  pushe 
between  its  legs,  and  the  long,,  bushy  tail  wrapped  round  its  body,  as  if  to  exclude  the 
light  and  retain  the  heat.  Should  it  be  accustomed  to  be  fed  during  the  daytime,  it 
shakes  off  its  slumber  for  the  pmpose  of  satisfying  the  calls  of  hunger  ;  but  even  though 
urged  by  so  strong  an  inducement,  it  awakes  with  lingering  reluctance,  and  sinks  to  sleep 
again  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  its  appetite  are  satisfied.  Its  entire  length  is  nearly 
three  feet,  of  wliich  the  tail  occupies  about  twenty  inches.     Its  height  is  about  a  foot 

Tlie  curious  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Diadem  Lemite,  is  genei-ally 
thought  to  belong  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  Indris  than  to  the  Lemurs,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  placed  by  Mr,  Bennett  in  a  separate  genus,  which  he  names 
Propitbecns. 

The  name  of  Diadem  I^mur  is  given  to  this  creature  on  account  of  the  white  sei 
lunar  stripe  which  runs  across  the  forehead  ;  the  curve  being  just  the  opposite  to 
crescent  on  the  head  of  the  I)i;ina  monkey,  and  tlierefore  assuming  the  shape  of  a  diadt 
This  white  stripe'is  very  conspicuous,  and  serves  by  its  bold  conti-aat  with  the  black  he 


and  face,  to  distinguish  the  animal  from  any  of  its  relatives.  The  shctildera  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  are  of  a  sooty  tint>  not  so  black  as  the  head,  and  fading  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  palest  bmwn  on  the  hinder  quarters  aud  the  liml)8.  The  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  very  light  grey,  nearly  white.  The  paws  are  nearly  black.  The  tail  is 
tawny  at  its  comnipncement^  but  jrradually  changes  its  colour  by  the  arlmixture  of  lighter 
hairs,  until  at  its  tip  it  is  nearly  white,  although  with  a  slight  i^olden  tinge. 

Tlie  hair  of  the  tail  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  body,  which  is  long  and  rather  .'^ilky 
in  texture,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  fur  about  the  lower  end  of  tlie  spine,  which  has  a 
slight  woolliness  to  the  touck     As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  thumbs  of  thfl 
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hinder  paws  are  large  in  proportion,  and  suited  for  taking  a  firm  grasp  of  any  object  to 
which  the  animal  may  cling ;  while  the  corresponding  members  of  the  foi-e-paws  are  not 
BO  largely  developed,  but  yet  can  be  used  with  some  freedom  The  face  of  the  Propithece 
is  not'^so  loner  as  that  of  tlie  true  Lemurs,  and  the  round  tipped  ears  are  liidden  in  the 
bushy  hair  which  surrounds  the  head.  The  length  of  the  animal,  exclusively  of  the  tail, 
is  about  twenty-one  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  is  about  four  inches  less. 

Resembling  the  Lemurs  in  many  respects,  and  given  to  similar  customs,  the  animals 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Loiis  are  distinguislied  from  the  Lemurs  by  several 
peculiarities  of  structure; 
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The  first  point  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  ohserver,  is  the  want  of  that  long  and 
hushy  tail  which  is  possessed  by  the  Leii^urs,  and  which  is  only  rudimentary  in  the  Loris. 
The  muzzle  too,  although  sliarp  and  pointed,  ia  abruptly  so,  whereas  that  of  the  Lemur 
tapers  gradually  from  the  ears  to  the  nose,  The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  not  the 
same  as  that  which  nurtures  the  Lemurs,  for  whereas  the  latter  animals  are  found 
exclusively  in  Madagascar,  the  Loris  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other 
neighbouring  parts. 

The  Slender  Loris  is  a  small  animal,  measuring  only  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
possessed  of  limbs  so  delicately  slender,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the  popular  name  by 
which  it  is  distinj^uiahed  from  the  Slow-paced  Loris.  Its  colour  is  grey,  with  a  shght 
rusty  tinge,  the  under  portions  of  the  body  fading  into  whita  Kound  the  eyes,  the  fur 
takes  a  darker  hue,  which  is  well  contrasted  by  a  white  streak  running  along  the  nose. 

Small  though  it  be,  and  apparently  without  the  power  to  harm,  it  is  a  terrible  enemy 
to  the  birds  and  insects  on  which  it  feeds,  and  which  it  captures,  "like  Fabius,  by  delay." 

Night,  when  the  birds  are  resting  wth  their  heads  snugly  sheltered  by  their  soft 
feathers,  is  the  time  when  the  Loris  awakes  from  its  daily  slumbers,  and  stealthily  sets 
forth  on  its  search.  lis  large  round  eyes  blaze  in  the  dusky  gluom  like  two  balls  of 
phosphorescent  fire,  and  by  the  eyes  alone  can  its  presence  be  kao'ftTi.  For  the  colour  of 
its  fur  is  such  that  the  dark  back  is  invisible  in  the  obscurity,  and  the  white  breast  and 
abdomen  simulate  the  falling  of  a  broken  moonbeam  on  the  bark  of  a  branck  Its 
movements  are  so  slow  and  sOent,  that  not  a  soimd  falls  on  the  car  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  living  animal 

Alas  for  tlie  (iooraed  bird  that  has  attracted  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  I>oris !  Ko  Indian 
on  his  war-paLh  moves  with  stealth ier  step  or  mure  deadly  purpose  than  the  Loris  on  it« 
progress  towards  its  sleeping  prey.  Witli  niovejiients  as  imperceptible  and  as  silent  as 
the  shadow  on  the  dial,  paw  after  paw  is  lifted  from  its  hold,  advanced  a  step  and  plac€ ' 
again  on  the  bough,  until  the  destroyer  stands  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious  vict 
Then,  the  hand  is  raised  witJi  equal  sdence,  until  the  fingers  overhang  the  bird  and  nea 
touch  it  Suddenly,  the  slow  caution  is  exchanged  for  liglitniug  speed,  and  with  a  mov 
ment  so  rapid  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  it,  the  bird  is  torn  from  its  perch,  and  alma 
before  ita  eyes  are  opened  from  slumber,  tliey  are  closed  for  ever  in  death. 


THE  SLOW-PACED   LORIS. 

Tlie  Slow-paced  Loris,  or  Kukang,  is  very  similar  in  its  habita  to  the  animal  just 
mentioned,  but  differs  from  it  in  si^e,  colour,  and  several  parts  of  its  form. 

The  fur  is  of  a  texture  rather  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Slender  Loris,  and  its 
colour  has  something  of  a  chestnut  tinge  running  through  it,  although  some  specimens 
are  nearly  as  grey  as  the  Slender  Loris.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  a  dark  stripe 
surrounds  the  eyes,  ears,  and  back  of  the  head,  reaching  to  the  comers  of  the  moutlL 
From  thence  it  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  spine.  Tlie  colour  of  this  dark  band 
is  a  deep  chestnut  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  animal,  being  a  little  more  than 
a  foot  in  length. 

In  the  formation  of  these  creatures  some  very  curious  structures  are  found,  among 
which  is  the  singular  grouping  of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  limbs. 

Instead  of  the  usual  tree-like  mode  in  which  the  limbs  of  most  animals  are  supplied 
with  blood, — one  large  trunk-vessel  entering  the  limb,  and  tlien  branching  off  into  nume- 
rous subdivisions, — the  Hmbs  of  the  Loris  are  furnished  with  blood  upon  a  strangely  moditied 
8)-stem.     The  arteries  and  veins  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  limb,  are  suddenly  divided 
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Qto  a  great  number  of  cylindrical  vessels,  lying  close  to  each  other  for  some  distance, 
and  giving  off  their  tubes  to  the  different  parts  of  the  limb.  It  is  possible  that  to  this 
formation  may  be  owing  the  power  of  silent  movement  and  slow  patience  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  property  of  these  monkeys,  for  a  veiy  simOar  structure  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  sloth. 

The  tongue  of  the  Loris  is  aided  in  its  task  by  a  plate  of  cartilage,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, and  which  is,  indeed,  an  enlargement  of  the  tendinous  band  that  is  found  under 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  much  thicker  at  its  base  than  at  the  extremity,  which  is  so 
deeply  notched  that  it  seems  to  have  been  slit  with  a  knifa  It  is  so  conspicuous  an 
organ,  that  it  has  been  often  described  as  a  second  tongue.  ITie  throat  and  vocal  organs 
seem  to  be  but  little  developed,  as  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  an  animal  whose  very 
subsistence  depends  upon  its  silence.  Excepting  wlien  irritated,  it  seldom  or  never  utters 
a  sound ;  and  even  then,  its  vocal  powers  seem  to  be  limited  to  a  little  monotonous 
plaintive  cry. 

In  captivity,  this  Loris  appenrs  to  be  tolembly  omnivorous,  eating  Ixjth  noima!  and 
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vegetable  food,  preferring,  however,  tlie  former.  Living  animals  best  please  its  taste,  and 
the  greatest  dainty  that  cao  be  offered  to  tlio  creatnre  is  a  small  bird,  which  it  instantly 
kills,  plucks,  and  eats  entirely,  the  bones  included.  E^gs  are  a  favourite  food  with  it, 
as  are  insects.  It  will  take  butcher's  meat,  if  raw,  but  will  not  touch  it  if  cooked  in 
any  way.  Of  vcfretablc  substances,  sugar  appears  to  take  its  fancy  the  most,  but  it  will 
eat  fruits  of  various  kinds,  such  as  oranges  and  plantains,  and  has  been  kno-sNTi  to  suck 
gum  arable. 

Another  curious  inliabitant  of  ISIadagascar  is  the  iNDRr,  or  AvAHi,  a  creature  tliat  has 
sometimes  hevn  considered  as  one  of  the  lemurs,  and  placed  among  them  by  systematic 
naturalists.  From  the  curled  and  woolly  hair  with  which  the  body  is  covered  it  derives 
its  name  of  "  I^iniger,"  or  Wuol-bearer.  Just  over  the  loins,  and  partly  down  thi?  tiank«, 
the  soft  wool-like  hair  takes  a  hrmer  curl  than  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  or  linibs.  It  is  but  a  small  animob  the  length  of  its  head  and  body  being 
only  a  foot-,  and  its  tail  nine  inches.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  lightish  brown, 
with  a  white  stripe  on  the  buck  of  the  thigh,  and  a  tinge  of  chestnut  in  the  tail    In 

some  individuals  a  msty  red,  mingled  with  a 
yellow  hue,  takes  the  place  of  tlio  brown ; 
nud  in  all  the  und<^r  partes  are  lighter  than 
the  upper.  Its  face  is  black,  and  the  eyes  are 
grey,  %vith  a  gi'ecnish  light  playing  through 
their  large  orbs. 

The  name  Indri  is  a  native  word,  signi- 
fying, it  is  said,  "man  of  the  woods."  Its 
voice  is  not  very  powerful,  but  can  be  heard 
at  some  distance.  It  is  of  a  melancholy, 
wailing  character,  and  has  been  likened  to 
the  ciy  of  a  child. 

The  Little  Galago,  which  is  represented 
in  the  lower  figure  of  the  accompanying 
engrav^ing,  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Madagascar  Rat,  on  account  of  its 
rat-like  foi-m,  and  the  colour  of  the  fur.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and,  as 

be  seen  by  a   reference   to  the  engravii^ 

might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  thoso 
animals  by  a  non-zoologist     The  tint  of  itj 
fur  is  a  very  light  mouse-colour. 

Tlie  ears  of  the  Oalago  are  large,  ar 
during  the  life  of  the  animal,  are  nearly 
transparent.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and 
of  that  peculiar  lustre  which  is  always  seen  in  tJie  noctiu-nal  animals.  It  is  a  native 
of  Madagascar. 

Tlie  MoHOLi  Galaho  is  a  larger  animal  than  the  preceding,  being  nearly  sixteen  inchea^ 
in  length,  inclusive  of  the  tail.     Its  colour  is  grey,  with  irregular  markings  of  a  deep  ~ 
hue.     The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  nearly  white,  and  the  limbs  are  slightly  ting 
with  a  golden  lu-^tre.   llie  tail  is  not  very  bushy,  excepting  at  the  extreraitj^,  and  its  colo 
is  a  chestnut  brov\Ti.     The  texture  of  the  fur  is  very  soft,  and  there  is  a  slight  woolline 
in  its  setting. 

Nm'turnal  in  habits,  it  sleeps  during  the  day,  with  its  large  ears  folded  over  the  head 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  aspect  of  an  earless  animal.     Jlore  active  than  the 
loria,  the  Moholi  does  not  secure  its  prey  by  stealing  on  it  with  slow  and  silent  movements, 
but   leaps   upon   the   tlyiug   insects   on  which  it  loves  to  feed,  and  seizes  them  in  it 
slender  paws.      Besides   iu.sects,   varions  fi-uits  form  part  of  the  Moholi's  food,  mo 
especially  such  as  are  of  a  pulpy  natm'e,  and  it  is  said  that  the  ]MohoU  eats  that  vegetal 
exudation  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gum-SenegaL     Its  diuinal  repose  is  tnken 
the  curious  nest  which  it  builds  in  the  forked  branches  of  trees,  using  grass,  leaves,  an^ 
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otber  soft  substances  for  the  purpose.     In  this  lofly  cradle  the  young  are  nurtured  until 
they  are  of  an  age  to  provide  for  tliemsclves. 

The  face  is  full  of  expression,  in  which  it  is  aided  by  the  large  and  prominent  ears  ; 
and  the  creature  is  said  to  contract  its  countenance  into  strange  grimaces,  aft^^r  the  fashion 
of  the  ordinary  monkeys.  Like  the  monkeys,  too,  it  can  leap  for  some  little  distance, 
and  springs  from  one  branch  to  another,  or  from  tree  to  tiee  with  agility  and  preci.sion. 
The  Moholi  Galago  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  having  been  found  by  Dr.  Smith 
hopping  about  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  bordered  the  Limpopo  river,  in  twenty-five 
degrees  of  south  latitude. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  some  external  re- 
semblance between  the  Galago  and  the  little 
animal  which  is  figured  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  The  ears,  however,  are  not  so 
lai^e  as  those  of  the  Galago,  and  the  tail  is 
less  thickly  covered  with  fur,  being  almost 
devoid  of  hair,  except  at  its  extremity,  where 
it  forms  a  small  tuft.  On  reference  to  the 
Bgure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hands  are  of  .;^l 
extraordinary  length,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  creature.  Tliis  peculiarity  is  caused 
by  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  bones 
composing  the  *'  Tarsus,"  or  back  of  the  hands 
and  feet  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the 
title  of  Ta^iee,  Tills  peculiarity  is  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  hinder  than  in  the 
fore-paws. 

The  colour  of  the  Tarsier  is  a  greyish- 
brown,  with  slight  olive  tint  washed  over 
the  body.  A  stripe  of  deeper  colour  sur- 
rounds the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  face 
and  forehead  are  of  a  warmer  brown  than 
the  body  and  limbs.   It  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 

Celebes,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Banca.      From  the  latter  locality  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Banca  Tarsier.    Another  of  the  titles  by  which  it  is  known,  is  the  Podji 
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It  is  a  tree -inhabiting  animal,  and  skips  among  tne  yrancJ] 
that  have  been  likeoed  to  the  iioppings  of  a  frog.  In  order  to  give  the  little  creature  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  boughs  about  which  it  is  constantly  leaping,  the  pahns  of  the  hands 
are  furnished  with  several  cushions.  Tlie  back  of  the  hands  are  covered  with  soft  downy 
fur,  resembling  the  haii'  -with  which  the  tail  is  furnished.  Excepting  on  the  hands 
tail,  the  fur  is  very  thick  and  of  a  woolly  character,  but  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  at 
wrists  and  ankles,  it  suddenly  changes  to  the  short  downy  covering. 

The  true  position  of  that  very  i-are  animal  the  Aye-aye,  seems  very  doubtful,  some 
naturahsts  placing  it  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  this  work,  and  others,  such     " 
Van  der  Hoeven,  considering  it  to  form  a  hnk  between  the  monkeys  and  the 
animals. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  figure,  in  its  head  and  goneml  shape  it  resembli 
the  Galagos,  but  in  tlie  number  and  arrangement  of  its  teeth  it  approaches  the  rode 
type.     There  are  no  canine  teetfi,  and  the  incisors  are  arranged  in'  a  manner  similar 
those  of  the  rodents,  the  chief  difference  being,  that  instead  of  the  chisel-like  edge  whio 
distinguishes  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  gnawing  animals,  those  of  the  Aye-aye  are  sha 
pointed.    These  curious  teeth  are  extremely  powerful,  and  are  very  deeply  set  in  the  jai 
bones,  their  sockets  extending  nearly  the  entii-e  depth  of  the  bone. 

The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  rusty  browu  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  the 
under  parts,  as  well  as  the  cheeks  and  throat,  being  of  a  light  grey.  The  paws  are  nearly 
black.  The  fur  of  the  body  is  thickly  set,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  iimer  coating  of 
downy  hair  of  a  golden  tint,  which  sometimes  shows  itsell"  through  the  outer  coating.  On 
the  tail  the  hair  is  darker  than  on  the  body,  greater  in  length,  and  in  texture  muo 
coarser.  The  tail  seems  to  be  always  trailed  at  length,  and  never  to  be  set  up  over 
body,  like  the  well-known  tail  of  the  sc[uirreL  The  ears  are  large,  and  nearly  destit 
of  hair. 

It  is  probable  that  the  natural  food  of  the  Aye-aye,  hke  that  of  the  prece 
animals,  is  of  a  mixed  chai'acter,  and  that  it  eats  fruit  and  insects  indiscriminately, 
captivity  it  usually  fed  on  boiled  rice,  which  it  picked  up  in  minute  portions,  like  Amine 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  using,  however,  its  slender  fingers  in  lieu  of  the  celebr 
bodkin  with  which  she  made  her  mock  meal  But  in  its  wild  state  it  is  said  to  search 
trees  for  insects  as  weU  as  fniits,  and  to  drag  their  larv^ce  from  their  concealment  by  me 
of  its  delicate  fingers.  Buds  and  various  fmits  are  also  said  to  be  eaten  by  tliis  animal- 
possibly  the  buds  may  contain  a  hidden  grub,  and  the  entire  flower  be  oaten  for  the  sake 
of  the  living  creature  which  it  contains,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a  bud  that  is  plucked 
by  small  birds  in  this  coimtry. 

If  is  a  nocturnal  animal  Hke  the  Galngos  and  Lemurs,  and  seeks  its  prey  by  night 
only,  spending  the  day  in  sleep,  curled  up  in  the  dark  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in  some  similar 
spot,  where  it  can  retire  from  view  and  fi-om  light 

As  is  shown  by  the  scientific  name  of  the  Aye-aye,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and 
even  in  that  island  is  extremely  scarce,  tippeariug  to  be  limited  to  the  western  portions 
of  the  country,  and  to  escape  even  the  quick  eyes  of  the  natives,  Sonnerat,  the  naturalist, 
was  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  when  he  showed  his  prize  to  the  natives,  they  exhibited 
great  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  an  imknown  animal,  and  the  exclamations  of  surpria 
are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Aye-aye  to  the  creature.  The  name  "  Cheiromya 
signifies  "  Handed  Mouse,"  and  is  given  to  the  animal  because  it  bears  some  resemblance  1 
a  large  mouse  or  rat  which  is  furnished  with  hand-Uke  paws  instead  of  feet 

With  the  exception  of  the  Aye-aye,  aU  the  Quadrumanous  animals  bear  their  mammaa 
upon  the  breast,  and  clasp  their  young  to  their  bosoms  with  their  arms.  But  in  the 
Aye-aye,  the  milk-giving  organs  ore  placed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus 
a  great  distinction  is  at  once  made  between  this  creature  and  the  true  quadruma 
Indeed,  there  aitj  so  many  points  of  discrepancy  in  this  strange  being,  that  it  is  quiti  _ 
impossible  to  make  it  agree  with  the  systematic  laws  whicli  liave  hitherto  been  laid  down," 
and  naturalists  place  it  in  one  order  or  another,  according  to  the  stress  which  they  lay  on 
different  points  of  its  organization. 

Tlie  eyes  ai-c  of  a  bro\mish-yellow  colour,  and  veiy  sensitive  to  lights  as  may 
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expected  in  a  creature  so  entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  The  movements  of  the  Aye-aye 
are  slow  and  deliberate,  though  not  ao  sluggish  as  those  of  the  Ixiris.  It  is  not  a  very 
small  animal,  measuring  almost  a  yard  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  one 
moiety. 

On  a  review  of  this  and  the  Lemiuine  monkeys,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the 
observer  that  there  must  he  sometliing  very  strange  in  the  climate  or  position  of 
Madagascar — ^perhaps  iu  both — that  forbids  the  usual  quadruraanous  forms,  and  produces 
ia  their  stead  the  Lemurs,  the  Indris,  and  the  Aye-aye.  So  veiy  little  is  known  of  this 
important  island,  that  it  may  be  the  home  of  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  animal  life, 
which,  when  brought  under  the  ob3er\'-ation  of  competent  natxiralists,  would  fill  up  sundry 
blanks  that  exist  in  the  pi-esent  list  of  known  animals,  and  afford,  in  their  own  persons, 
the  clue  to  many  interesting  subjects  which  arc  now  buried  in  mystery. 


The  strange  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Flying  Lkmur,  or  Colugo, 
presents  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  large  bat  which  is  popularly  called  the  Flying  Fox, 
and  evidently  affords  an  intermediate  link  of  transition  between  the  four-handed  and  the 
wing-handed  mammals. 

By  means  of  the  largely-developed  membrane  which  connects  the  limbs  with  each 
other,  and  the  hinder  limbs  with  the  tail,  the  Colugo  is  enabled  tci  leap  through  very  great 
distances,  and  to  pass  from  one  bough  to  another  with  ease,  although  they  may  be  situated 
so  far  apart  that  no  power  of  leaping  could  acliieve  the  fuat.  This  membrane  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  natural  skin,  and  is  covered  with  hair  on  the  upper  side  as  thickly  as 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  beneath  it  is  almost  naked.  Wlien  the  creature  desires  to  inake 
one  of  its  long  sweeping  leaps,  it  spreads  its  limbs  as  widely  as  possible,  and  tlius  converts 
itself  into  a  kind  of  living  kite,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  By  thus  presenting  a  large 
goi&ce  to  the  air,  it  can  be  supported  in  its  passage  between  the  branches,  and  is  said  to 
be  able  to  vary  its  course  slightly  by  the  movement  of  its  arms. 

When  the  animal  is  walking  or  climbing  about  among  the  branches,  the  wide 
membrane  is  folded  so  closely  to  the  body,  that  it  might  escape  the  obsen'ation  of  an 


inexperienced  eye.  The  membrane  is  not  used  in  tlie  manner  of  wings,  but  is  merely 
employed  as  a  sustaining  power  in  the  progress  tbrongh  the  air.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  at  every  leap,  the  spot  at  which  it  aims  must  be  lower  than  that  from  which  it 
starts,  so  that  it  is  forced,  after  some  few  aerial  voyages,  to  run  up  the  trees  and  attain 
a  higher  station.  It  is  said  that  the  Colugo  will  thus  pass  over  nearly  a  hundred 
yards. 

Among  other  l>at-like  habits,  the  Colugo  is  accustomed  to  suspend  itself  by  its  hinder 
paws  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  this  pendant  attitude  it  sleeps.  Its  slumbi^ra  are 
mostly  diurnal,  for  the  Colugo  is  a  night-loving  animal,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  motion 
until  the  shades  of  evening  draw  on.  ]jut  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  Colugo  awakes 
from  its  (.h•o^^'siness,  and  unhooking  its  claws  from  the  branch  on  which  it  h:i3  hung 
suspended  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  sets  ol!'  on  its  travels  in  search  of  food. 

The  diet  of  this  ammal  is  said  to  consist  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
the  former  being  eggs,  insects,  and  small  birds,  while  the  latter  is  composed  of  various 
Boft  fruits.  Its  paws  are  equally  adapted  for  gi*asping  the  boughs  of  the  trees  among 
which  it  passes  its  existence,  and  for  seizing  the  prey  on  which  it  lives.  The  thumbs  are 
not  capable  of  opposition  to  tlie  fingers,  and  tlierefore  camiot  be  used  as  are  the  thumlis 
of  the  human  band- 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  Aye-aye,  the  structure  of  the  mammte  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  true  monkeys  ;  and  in  the  Colugo,  the  suiim  organs  are  marked 
by  a  singular  pecuUarity  of  form  and  numl»er.  Instead  of  the  usual  supi^ly  of  two 
mammse  on  the  breast,  the  Colugo  is  furnished  with  fo\ir  of  those  organs. 

The  female  Colugo  is  motherly  in  her  habits,  and  carries  her  young  family  with  her 
until  they  have  attained  a  moderate  size. 
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It  is  found  in  many  of  the  islands  tliat  belong  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is 
tolerably  common.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  several  species  of  Galeopithecus ; 
three,  according  to  some  naturalists,  and  four  according  to  others. 

llie  colour  of  the  fur  is  very  uncertain,  even  in  the  same  species,  some  specimens 
being  of  a  light  brown,  others  of  a  grey  tint,  more  or  less  deep ;  while  many  individuals 
have  their  for  diversified  with  irregular  marblings  or  stripes,  or  spots  of  different  shades 
andtint& 

The  teeth  of  the  Graleopithecus  are  very  curious  in  their  shape,  and  present  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  usual  quadrumanous  tooth  as  the  entire  form  does  to  that  of  the  true 
monkeys.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rather  wide  empty 
space,  the  lower  incisors  have  their  crowns  deeply  cut,  as  if  they  were  being  manufactured 
into  combs,  bearing,  indeed,  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  rudely-manufactured  wooden 
combs  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  ' 

None  of  the  fingers  of  this  animal  are  furnished  with  the  broad  flat  nail  which  is 
found  in  the  real  monkeys,  but  each  finger  is  armed  with  a  sharp  claw,  decidedly  hooked, 
and  retractile  The  thumbs  are  not  opposable  to  the  fingers.  The  hinder  limbs  are 
slightly  laiger  than  the  arms.  The  Colugo  is  by  no  means  a  small  animal,  as,  when  it  is 
full  grown,  it  equals  a  large  cat  in  size.  The  natives  of  the  countries  where  this  animal 
is  found  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  as  an  article  of  food.  Strangers,  however,  find  its 
flesh  very  unpleasant,  on  account  of  a  strong  odour  with  which  it  is  pervaded. 

As  in  this  work  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  render  the  study  of  Animal  Life  as 
entertaining  as  possible,  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  scientific  terms,  which  might 
give  an  air  of  pedantry  to  its  pages,  and  deter  the  reader  from  venturing  upon  a 
subject  so  repellent  A  greater  stress  has,  therefore,  been  laid  upon  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  various  auimals  than  on  their  purely  physical  form,  and  the  descriptions 
have  been  rather  of  species  than  of  genera.  But  if  any  reader  should  desire  to  learn  the 
leading  characteristics  by  which  the  genera  are  separated  from  each  other  and  placed  in 
their  respective  position^,  he  is  referred  to  a  "Compendiimi  of  Generic  Distinctions,** 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Vol  I,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  assign  almost  any  animal  to  its  proper  genus. 
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CHEIROPTERA ; 

OR,    WINQ-HANDED    ANIMALS. 


Feom  tlie  earliest  times  in  which  the  science  of  zoology  attracted  the  attention  of 
ohservant  men,  the  discovery  of  a  tnie  systematic  arrangement  hns  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  those  who  studied  animal  life,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  is  outwardly  manifested 
In  the  writings  of  these  pioneers  of  zoological  science,  from  Arist/)tle.  its  father,  even  to 
the  latest  authors  on  this  subject,  we  find  that  many  animals,  whether  in  groups  or 
in  single  species,  have  long  baffled  investigation.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  of 
these  enigmatical  beings  are  the  strange  and  weird-like  animals  which  are  popolarlr 
knowTi  by  the  terse  title  of  Bats,  and,  scientifically,  by  the  more  recondite  name  of 
Cheiroptera,  a  term  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying,  the  former,  a  hand,  and  the 
latter,  a  wing. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  theories  which  have  been  broached  on  the  subject  of  the  Bat&  wo 
find  that  the  singular  diversity  of  opinion  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  pecuUar  form  of  t}i« 
animal  which  excited  them. 

Some  authors  place  the  Bats  among  the  birds,  because  they  are  able  to  fly  through  the 
air,  while  others  assign  them  a  position  among  the  quadrupeds,  because  they  can  walk  on 
the  earth.  Some,  again,  who  admitted  the  mammalian  nature  of  the  creatures,  scattered 
them  at  intervals  through  the  scale  of  animated  beings,  heedless  of  any  distinction 
excepting  tlie  single  characteristic  on  which  they  took  their  stand,  and  by  whicli  tliov 
judged  every  animal.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  diverse  opinions  which  ran  riot  amon^ 
the  naturalists  of  the  former  times,  among  which  the  most  ingeniously  quaint,  is  tlmi 
which  places  the  bat  and  the  ostrich  in  the  same  order,  because  the  Bat  can  fly,  and  the 
ostrich  cannot 

By  degrees  the  true  mammalian  character  of  the  Bats  became  more  clearly  understood, 
and  they  were  removed  from  the  birds  to  take  their  rank  among  the  higher  forms.  Even 
then,  however,  they  were  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  mammals,  being  considered  as  a 
connecting  link  which  prevented  a  too  abrupt  change  from  the  hairy  to  the  feathered 
beings  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  more  recent  investigators  to  discover,  by  careful  anatcimicd 
research,  the  real  position  of  the  Bat  tribe. 

In  general  form  the  Bats  are  clearly  sepaijited  from  any  other  group  of  animals,  and 
by  most  evident  modifications  of  stnicture,  can  be  recognised  by  tlie  most  cursory  glance. 

The  first  peculiarity  in  the  Bat  form  which  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  wide  and  deb'cate 
membrane  which  stretches  round  tlie  body,  and  which  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  wings 
with  which  birds  are  furnished.  This  membrane,  thin  and  semi-transparent  as  it  is,  is 
double  in  structure,  being  a  prolongation  of  tlie  skin  of  the  flanks  and  other  portions  of 
the  animal,  and,  therefore,  having  its  upper  and  under  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
body  of  the  creature  itself  Tlie  two  surfaces  are  so  clearly  marked,  that  with  ordinary  care, 
they  can  be  separated  from  each  other.  Along  the  sides,  this  double  membrane  is  rather 
stronger  and  thicker,  but,  as  it  extends  from  the  body,  it  assumes  greater  tenuity,  until  at 
the  margin  it  is  so  exquisitely  thin,  that  the  tiny  blood-corpuscules,  which  roll  along  the 
minute  vessels  that  supply  the  wing  with  nourisli merit,  can  be  seen  clearly  through  its 
integument.,  by  the  help  of  a  good  microscope. 

In  order  to  support  this  beautiful  membrane,  to  extend  it  to  its  requisite  width,  and 
to  strike  the  air  with  it  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  the  bones  of  the  for«-part  of  the  l>ody, 
and  especially  those  of  the  arms  nnd  bands,  undergo  a  singxilar  nKxlitication. 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  aecompunying  engraving,  which  represents  tlie 
Rkelctiin  of  the  Vampire,  and  which  has  been  oriuinally  taken   by  the   photographic 
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process,  the  bones  wbich  tlius  constitute  the  arm  and  haiid  are  marvellously  elongated, 
becoming  longer  the  farther  they  recede  from  the  body. 

The  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  extremely  long,  and  the  bone  which  is 
scientifically  known  by  the  name  of  the  "ulna,"  is  extremely  small,  and  in  many  species 
almost  wholly  wanting.  Tlie  reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  great  object  of 
these  two  bones  is,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  an?  jointed  to  each  other,  to  pennit  tlie 
arm  to  rotate  witli  that  movement  wiiicli  is  wisily  shown  by  the  simple  process  of  turning 
the  hand  with  its  palm  upwards.  This  latitude  of  motion  would  not  only  be  useless  to 
the  Beds,  but  absolutely  injurious,  as  the  wing-memljranes  would  not  be  able  to  beat  the 
air  with  the  steady  strokes  which  are  needful  for  maintaining  tiight  .  Therefore  the 
arm  is  rendereil  incapable  of  rotation. 

Paf?sing  onwards  from  the  arras  to  the  hands,  the  finger-bones  are  strangely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  remainder  of  the  Ixxly,  the  middle  finger  being  considerably  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  together.  Tlie  thumb  is  very  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  fingers,  and 
furnished  with  a  sharp  and  curved  claw.  By  means  of  this  claw,  the  Bat  is  enabled  to 
proceed  along  a  level  surface,  and  to  attach  itself  to  any  object  that  may  be  convenient. 
In  some  of  the  Bats  the  thumb  is  much  longer  than  that  wliich  is  here  figured. 

Tlie  bones  of  the  breast  and  tlie  neighbouring  parts  are  also  formed  in  a  peculiar 
maj)7»er,  being  intended  to  support  the  broad  surface  of  tlie  wnng-membrane.  and  to  enable 
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it  to  beat  the  air  with  sufficient  force.  Tlie  collar-bones  are  long,  considerably  arched, 
and  strongly  jointed  to  the  breast-bone  and  the  shoulder-blades.  In  the  insect-eating 
Bats,  these  bones  are  more  develnp<.'d  than  in  the  fruit-eaters ;  probably  because  the 
former  need  a  better  apparatus  for  the  capture  of  their  quick-winged  prey,  than  the  latl^T 
for  seeking  their  vegetable  food.  Some  species  of  Bat  present  a  collar-bone  which  is  half 
the  length  of  the  elongated  upper  arm 

The  breast-bone  is  very  long,  and  is  widely  expanded  so  as  to  fonu  a  strong  point  of 
attachment  for  the  two  collar-bones.  There  is  also  a  bony  crest  running  down  its  centre, 
wliich  server  as  a  support  for  the  enormous  brea.st-muscle8  that  work  the  wings.  Tlje 
ribs  are  long  and  well  rourulod,  and,  indeed,  seem  to  be  much  greater  in  proportlonnte 

L  Jength  than  those  of  any  other  mammal 

I^Tlje  lower  portions  of  the  bwly  and  limbs  are  singularly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
upper  limbs.  I1»e  legs  arc  short  and  slender,  and  so  arranged  that  the  feet  are  rather 
turned  outward,  for  the  purp«jse  of  using  their  sharp  claws  freely.  A  kind  of  slender  and 
spur-like  bone  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  heel  of  each  foot.  lAHien  the  skeleton  is 
clothed  with  its  soft^T  textures,  these  curious  bones  run  bi-twcen  the  double  membrane 
that  joins  the  legs  to  the  tail,  and  reach  nearly  half-way  to  the  latter  member.     The 
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exact  liistory  of  this  bony  spur  is  not  quite  settled,  some  autliora  considering  it  to  be 
separate  bone,  wMle  otliers  tliink  tliat  it  is  merely  a  projection  of  the  heel-bone,  which 
remains  permanently  disunited.  The  feet  are  smnll,  and  each  toe  is  furnished  witJi  a 
very  shai'p,  stronfj,  and  curved  claw,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  suspend 
itself  fmm  any  object  which  affords  a  slight  projection. 

It  will  be  seen  on  a  glance  at  the  formation  of  the  bat,  that  the  hands,  or  wings,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  animal,  and  that,  to  Uioee 
members,  the  whole  of  the  body  and  the  remaining  limbs  are  subsidiary. 

IIa\Tiig  thus  made  a  cursory  review  of  the  skeleton,  we  proceed  to  the  outward  fonn, 
and  take  for  our  first  example  the  creature  wluch  has  earned  for  itself  a  world-wide 
celebrity  by  the  best  means  of  obtaining  mundane  fame — the  shedding  of  much  blood. 

Tlie  Vamfibe  Bat  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  is  spread  over  a  large  extent 
of  country.  It  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  the  length  of  its  body  and  tail  being  only  six 
inches,  or  ]x^Thaps  seven  in  large  specimens,  and  the  spread  of  wing  two  feet,  or  rather 
more.     The  colour  of  the  Vampire's  fur  is  a  mouse  tint,  with  a  shade  of  brown. 

Many  tales  have  been  told  of  the  Vampire  Bat^  and  its  fearfol  attacks  upon  sleeping 
men,^ — tales  which,  although  founded  on  fact,  were  so  sadly  exaggerated  as  to  cause  a 
reaction  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  reported  to  come  silently  by  night,  and  to 
search  for  the  exposed  toes  of  a  sound  sleeper,— its  instinct  telling  it  whether  the  intended 
victim  were  thoroughly  bui-ied  in  sleep.  Poising  itself  above  the  feet  of  its  prey,  and 
fanning  them  with  its  extended  wangs^  it  produced  a  cool  atmosphere,  which,  in  those  hot 
climates,  aided  in  soothing  the  slumberer  into  a  still  deeper  repose.  The  Bat  then  appht-d 
its  needle-pointed  teeth  to  the  upturned  foot,  and  inserted  them  into  the  tip  of  a  toe  viiih 
such  adroit  dexterity,  that  no  pain  was  caused  by  the  tiny  wound.  The  lips  were  thi-n 
brought  into  action,  and  the  Mood  was  sucked  until  the  Bat  was  satiated.  It  then 
disgorged  the  food  wluch  it  had  just  taken,  and  began  afresh,  continuing  ita  alternate 
feeding  and  disgorging,  until  the  \ictim  perished  from  sheer  loss  of  blood. 

For  a  time,  this  statement  gained  dominion,  but,  after  a  while,  was  less  and  Icsa 
believed,  until  at  last,  naturalists  repudiated  the  whole  story  as  a  "travellei's  tala" 
However,  as  usual,  the  truth  seems  to  have  lain  between  the  two  extivmes  ;  for  it  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  more  recent  travellers,  that  the  Vampii-es  really  do  bite  both 
men  and  cattle  during  the  night,  but  that  the  wcund  is  never  known  to  be  fetal,  and,  in 
most  instances,  causes  but  little  inconvenience  lo  the  sufferer. 

Wlien  they  direct  their  attacks  against  mankind,  the  Vampires  almost  invariably 
select  the  foot  as  their  point  of  operation,  and  their  blood-loving  propensities  are  the 
dread  of  both  natives  and  Europeans.  With  singular  audacity,  the  bats  even  creep  into 
human  habitations,  and  seek  out  the  exposed  feet  of  any  sleeping  inhabitant  who  has 
incautiously  neglected  to  draw  a  coverlet  over  his  limbs. 

When  they  attack  quadrnpeds,  they  generally  fix  themselves  on  the  shoulders  and 
flanks  of  the  animal,  and  inflict  wounds  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  damage  unless 
properly  att^ended  to.  It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  that  when  the  cattle  are  brought 
from  the  pastures  wherein  they  have  passed  the  night,  their  shoulders  and  flanks  are 
covered  with  blood  from  the  bites  of  these  blood-loving  bats.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
bleeding  womids  might  be  accounted  for  by  some  other  cause,  but  the  matter  was  set  at 
rest  by  a  fortunate  capture  of  a  Vampire  "  red-handed "  in  the  very  act  of  wounding  • 
horse, 

Darwin,  who  narrates  the  circumstance,  states  that  he  was  travelling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  and  had  halted  for  the  night.  One  of  the  horses  became 
very  restless,  and  the  servant,  who  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  animal, 
fancied  that  he  could  see  something  strange  on  its  withers.  He  put  his  hand  quickly 
on  the  spot  and  secured  a  Vampire  Bat  Next  morning  there  was  some  inflamniation 
and  soreness  on  the  spot  where  the  bat  had  been  capttired,  but  the  ill  effects  soon 
disappeared,  and  tliree  days  afterwards  the  horse  was  as  well  as  ever. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  severity  of  the  wound  which  does  the  harm,  but  the 
irritation  wliich  is  caused  by  pressure,  whether  of  a  saddle,  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  or  of 
clothing,  in  the  case  of  a  human  being. 


The  Vampire  seems  to  be  veiy  capricious  in  its  tastes,  for  while  one  person  may  sleep 
in  the  open  air  with  perfect  impunity,  another  will  be  wounded  almost  nightly.  Mr. 
Waterton,  urged  by  his  usual  enthusiastic  desire  for  personal  investigation,  slept  for  tho 
space  of  eleven  months  in  an  open  loft,  where  the  Vampires  came  in  and  out  every  night. 
Aey  were  seen  hovering  over  the  hammock,  and  passing  through  the  aptertures  that 
served  for  windows,  but  never  made  a  single  attack.  Yet  an  Indian,  who  slept  within 
a  few  yards,  suffered  frequently  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  his  toes.  Tliis 
distinction  was  not  on  account  of  colour,  for  a  young  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  an  English  gentleman,  was  bittt>ii  on  the  forehead  with  such  severity,  that  the 
wound  bled  freely  on  the  following  morning.  Tlie  fowls  of  the  same  house  suffered  so 
terribly,  that  they  died  fi\st ;  and  an  unfortunate  jackass  was  being  killed  by  inches.  He 
looked,  to  use  Mr.  AVaterton's  own  language,  "  like  misery  steeped  in  vinegar." 

Although  tliese  bats  have  so  great  a  predilection  for  the  blood  of  animals,  they  are  not 
restricted  to  so  sanguinary  a  diet,  but  live  chiefly  on  insects  which  they  capture  on  the 
wing.     Indeed,  they  would  have  but  a  meagre  diet  were  they  to  depend  wholly  on  a 
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supply  of  human  or  brute  blood,  for  there  are  sufficient  Vampires  in  existence  to  drain 
the  lifo-blood  from  man  and  beast.  Many  other  creatures  have  the  same  propensities — 
happy  if  they  can  gratify  them ;  satisfied  ii'  they  are  withheld  from  so  doing.  The  coninion 
kecii  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar  mode  of  life  ;  for  it  may  be  that  not  one  leech  out 
of  a  thousand  ever  tastes  blood«t  all,  although  they  are  so  ravenously  eager  after  it  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  for  gratifying  their  sanguinary  tasta 

On  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  Vampire  Bat,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wide 
and  flattened  membrane  which  supports  the  body  in  the  air,  connects  together  the  whole 
of  the  limbs  and  the  tail,  leaving  free  only  the  hinder  feet,  and  the  thumbs  of  the  fore 
paws.  This  membrane  is  wondrously  delicate,  and  is  furnished  not  only  with  the  miDute 
blood-vessels,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  matle,  but  with  a  system  of  nerves  which 
possess  the  most  exquisite  power  of  sensation. 

It  has  beeji  long  known  that  bats  are  able  to  thread  their  way  among  boughs  of  trees 
•od  other  impediments  with  an  ease  that  almost  seems  beyond  the  power  of  sight. 
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especially  when  the  dark  hours  of  their  flight  are  considered.  Even  utter  darkness  seemi 
not  to  impede  these  curious  animals  in  their  aerial  progress,  and  when  shut  up  in  a 
darkened  place,  in  which  strings  had  been  stretched  in  various  directions,  the  hats  still 
pursued  their  course  through  the  air,  avoiding  every  oljstacle  with  perfect  precision.  In 
order  to  ascertain  heyond  doubt  whether  this  faculty  were  the  result  of  a  more  than 
usually  keen  sight,  or  whether  it  were  caused  by  some  hitherto  unknown  structure, 
Spallanzani  deprived  a  bat  of  its  eyes,  and  discovered  by  this  most  cruel  experiment,  that 
the  bat  seemed  as  capable  of  directing  its  flight  among  the  strings  without  its  eyes  ts 
with  them. 

Whether  ibis  curious  power  were  resident  in  any  part  of  the  animal's  structure,  oi 
whether  it  were  the  result  of  a  sixth  and  unknown  sense,  was  long  an  enigma  to  naturalists. 
The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  been  solved  by  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  into  the  formation  of  the  bat's  wing,  and  it  is  now  universiilly  allowed,  that  to  the 
exq^uisite  neiTous  system  of  its  wings  the  bat  is  indebted  for  the  above-mentioned  facidtj*. 

The  Vampires  are  said  to  unite  in  themselves  the  progressive  power  of  quadrupeila  and 
birds,  and  to  run  on  the  ground  as  swiftly  as  rats,  while  they  fly  through  the  air  as  eafiily 
as  any  biwi  But  this  accomplishment  of  running  is  by  no  rneaus  general  among  the 
bata,  whose  mode  of  progress  is  awkward  in  the  extreme,  and  wbeu  the  animal  is  hurried 
or  alarmed,  positively  liidicrous. 

Bats  are  in  general  very  much  avei-se  to  the.  ground,  and  never,  unless  imder  compulsion, 
place  themselves  on  a  level  suiface.  Their  mode  of  walking  is  grotesque  and  awkward 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  arduous  task  of  proceetling  along  the  ground  is  achieved  with 
such  difficulty,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  painful  to  the  animal  which  is  condemned  for  the 
time  to  exchange  its  easy  aerial  coui-se  fur  the  tardy  and  uncongenial  crawl  to  which  its 
earthly  progress  is  limited.  Quadrupedal  in  its  form,  although  that  form  umy  be  strangely 
modified,  the  bat  will  occasionally  assume  quadrupedal  action,  und  walk  on  the  ground 
by  the  aid  of  all  its  four  feet.     Tlie  method  ni'  advancing  is  as  follows : 

The  bat  thnists  forward  one  of  the  fore-legs  or  "  wings,"  aud  either  hooks  the  claw  at 
its  extremit}^  over  any  convenient  projection,  or  buries  it  in  the  ground.  By  means  of 
this  hold,  which  it  thus  gains,  the  animal  di-awe  itself  forward,  raises  its  body  partly  off 
the  cartli,  and  advances  the  hind  leg,  making  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  tmnble  forward. 
The  process  is  then  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  the  creature  prcK:eeds  in  a 
strange  and  unearthly  faiihion,  tumbling  and  stiiggcring  along  as  if  ita  brain  were  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  disease.  It  steers  a  verj'  deviating  coui-se,  falling  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  as  it  employs  the  limbs  of  either  side. 

None  of  the  bats  like  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air  from  a  perfectly  level  surface* 
and  tlierofore  use  all  their  endeuvom-s  to  climb  up  some  elevated  spot,  from  whence  they 
may  launch  themselves  into  the  air. 

They  cUmb  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  being  able  to  hitch  their  sharp  and  curved 
claws  into  the  least  roughness  that  may  present  itself,  and  can  thus  ascend  a  perpendicular 
wall  with  perfect  ease  and  security.  In  so  doing  they  crawl  backwards,  raising  theii-  botliea 
against  the  tree  or  wall  which  they  desire  to  scale,  and  drawing  themselves  up  by  the 
alternate  use  of  the  hinder  feet.  \\Tien  tliey  liave  attained  a  moderate  height  they  are 
able  to  fling  themselves  easily  into  the  air,  and  to  take  to  immediate  flight.  They  have 
tlie  power  of  rising  at  once  from  the  ground,  but  always  prefer  to  let  themselves  fidl 
from  some  elevated  spot. 

The  reason  is  now  evident  why  the  bats  take  theif  repose  in  tlie  singular  attitude 
whic  h  has  been  already  mentioned.  When  suspendfiti  by  their  hind  feet,  tliey  are  in  the 
Juost  favourable  position  for  faking  to  the  air,  and  when  they  desire  to  tly  need  only  to 
^iread  their  wings,  and  loosing  their  foothold,  to  launch  themselves  into  the  air. 

Tliere  may  be,  and  probably  are,  other  reasons  for  the  curious  reversed  attitude,  but 
that  which  has  already  been  given  accounts  in  some  measure  for  it  Even  among  tlie 
birds  examples  are  found  of  a  similar  mode  of  repose ;  members  of  the  genus  CVjUus,  an 
African  group  of  birds,  sleep  su.spended  like  the  bats,  clinging  with  their  feet,  and  hangiug 
with  their  heads  downwarfls.  But  these  birds  cannot  assume  this  attitude  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  to  flight,  as  their  wings  are  used  as  readily  as  those  of  most  other  feathered 
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efeatiires,  and  therefore  the  reason  which  was  given  for  the  reversed  position  of  the  bats 
will  not  apply  to  the  birds. 

On  the  nose  of  the  Vampire  Bat  may  be  observed  a  curious  membrane  of  a  leaf  like 
shape.  This  strange  and  not  prepossessing  appendage  to  the  animal  is  found  in  some  of 
the  bats  which  inhabit  our  own  country.  Among  the  British  bats  which  possess  the  leaf- 
decorat^-d  nose,  the  Great  Hobseshoe  Bat  is  3xe  most  conspicuous.  Only  the  head  of 
this  animal  is  given  in  the  engraving,  as  in  its  wings 
and  body  it  differs  but  very  little  from  other  British 
bat& 

The  membrane  which  gives  to  this  creature  tlie 
title  of  Horseshoe  Bat,  is  extremely  lai-ge  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  though  not  so  large  as  in  some 
of  the  foreign  bats.  It  is  double  in  form,  that  portion 
which  is  in  fVont  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  and 
cur\'ing  from  the  lips  upwards,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
nostrils.  The  second  leafy  membrane  is  placed  on  tlie 
forehead,  and  is  sharply  pointed 

The  ears  of  this  bat  are  large,  pointed,  and  marked 
with  a  succession  of  ridges,  which  extend  from  the 
margins  nearly  half-way  across  the  ears.  The  "  tragus," 
or  inner  ear,  is  wanting  in  tliis  bat  but  its  office  seems 
to  be  fulfilled  by  a  large  rounded  lobe  at  the  base 
of  the  ear. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  is  i^rvy  with  a  alight  tinge  of  red  above,  while  on  the  under  portions 
of  the  animal  the  ruddy  tint  vanishes,  and  the  hair  is  of  a  very  pale  gi-ey.  The  membrane 
is  of  a  dusky  hue.  The  bat  is  not  a  ver}'  large  one,  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  being 
only  two  inches  and  a  lialf,  while  that  of  the  extended  wings  is  about  thirteen  inches. 
The  ears  are  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  when  measiu-ed  at  their  widest  part,  and  are 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

What  may  be  the  object  of  the  wonderful  nasal  appendage  seems  to  be  quite 
unknown.  Tlie  most  obvious  idea  is,  that  it  is  giveu  to  the  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  delicacy  of  their  sense  of  smell  in  seeking  food  and  avoiding  foes. 
But  even  if  such  be  the  c-ase,  there  seems  to  l.te  no  apparent  reason  why  such  a  privilege 
should  be  granted  to  one  species  and  denied  to  another — both  animals  being  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  their  nutriment  and  escaping  pursuit  in  a  similar  manner.  The  generic 
term,  Rhinolophus,  which  is  applied  to  the^e  bats,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  the 
former  signifying  a  nose,  and  the  latter  a  crest 

Another  peculiarity  of  form  which  has  been  noticed  in  these  animals,  is  the  presence 
of  two  prominences  on  the  groin,  wliich  have  been  taken  for  supplementary  mammas,  and 
described  as  suck  As,  however,  no  mammary  glands  exist  beneath  these  projections, 
they  are  evidently  no  true  mammte,  and  probably  belong  only  to  the  akin. 

The  Great  Horseshoe  Bat  seems  to  be  less  endurcnt  uf  light  than  any  of  its  British 
vdatives,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  caverns  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  no  other  species 
of  bat  will  bear  it  company.  This  instinct  of  concealment  induces  the  bat  to  leave  its 
home  at  a  later  and  to  return  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  other  bats,  and  consequently 
it  has  only  recently  been  foiuid  to  exist  in  England  The  fii'st  specimen  which  was 
captured  had  lixe<.l  its  abode  in  rather  a  pi*ecarious  situation,  and  was  found  in  a  building 
belonging  to  the  Dartmouth  powder  milLs.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  discovered  in 
jpiuiy  places,  but  always  in  some  dark  and  retired  situation. 

There  is  another  similar  animal  found  in  Eugland,  caDed  the  Leaser  Horeeshoe  Bat 
(RhmohiphiLS  Hi'jtposid^ros).  This  creature  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  the  yoimg 
of  the  last  mentioned  animal,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  distinct  species.  The  name 
Hipposiderris  is  Greek,  and  in  that  language  signifies  the  same  as  Fen-um-equinum  in 
Latin,  ie.  Horseshoe. 

The  bats  which  we  shall  now  examine  are  devoid  of  that  strsuige  nasal  leafage  which 
gives  so  unique  an  aspect  to  its  wearer.     The  BAfiB^iSTELLE  does  not  se^m  to  be  very 
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plentifiil  in  this  country,  although  specimens  have  several  times  been  taken  in  varionfl ", 
of  England    It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  first  acknowledged  British  spedmea  %«■ 
captured  in  a  powder  naill,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bat 

One  of  these  animals  which  was  for  some  weeks  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bell,  WM 
taken  in  Kent,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  seventy  feet  in  deptL  It  did  not  fleem_  to 
be  so  active  as  some  Long-Eared  and  other  bats  which  were  taken  in  the  same  locality* 
and  preferred  lying  on  the  hearth-mg  to  using  its  wings.  It  fed  readily  on  meat  and 
would  drink  water,  but  never  became  so  tame  as  its  companions.  Its  captive  life  lAStod 
only  a  few  weeks,  its  death  being  apparently  hastened  by  the  attacks  of  the  other  bat^ 
one  of  which  was  detected  in  the  very  act  of  inflicting  a  bite  on  the  Barbastelle's  neck. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  Barbastclle  is  extremely  dark,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  by  depth  of 
tint  alone  it  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  British  bat  On  the  hinder  quaitei^ 
a  rusty  brown  takes  the  place  of  the  brownish-black  hue  which  characterizes  the  fore- 
part of  the  body.  Underneath,  the  hair  is  nearly  grey,  being,  however,  much  darker 
towards  the  neck. 

The  length  of  its  head  and  body  is  just  two  inches,  that  of  the  ears  half  an  inch,  and 
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the  expanse  of  wing  measures  between  ten  and  eleven  inches.  The  ears  are  tolerably 
large,  and  sliglitly  wrinkled.  The  tragus  is  sharply  pointed  at  its  tip,  and  widened  at  its 
base.  A  full  view  of  the  face  shows  a  rather  deep  notch  in  the  outer  margin  and  near 
the  base  of  the  ear. 

The  engraving  represents  the  Barhastelle  as  walking  on  a  level  surface,  and  exhibiti 
the  strangely  awkward  mode  by  which  these  animals  achieve  terrestrial  progressioa 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elegant,  of  the  BritiBh 
Cheiroptera,  is  the  well-knowTi  Long-eaeed  Bat. 

This  pretty  little  creature  may  be  found  in  all  jmrts  of  England ;  and  on  acconnt  of 
its  singularly  beautiful  ears  and  gentle  temper  has  frequently  been  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated    I  have  possessed  several  specimens  of  tliis  bat,  and  in  every  case  have  been 
rewarded  for  the  trouble  by  the  curious  little  traits  of  temper  and  disposition  which  ha^ 
been  exhibited. 

My  last  bat-favourite  was  captured  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  had  entered  a  grocer's  shop,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  grocer  and  his  assistAnt^ 
had  got  among  the  sugar-loaves  which  were  piled  on  an  upper  shelf.  So  terrible  a  foi^ 
as  the  bat  (nearly  two  inches  long)  put  to  rout  their  united  forces,  and  beyond  poking  dPV 
it  with  a  broom  as  it  cowered  behind  the  sugar,  no  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  it  " 
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Eus  juncture,  my  aid  was  invoked ;  and  I,  accordingly,  drew  the  bat  from  it^  hiding 
_  J.  It  did  its  Uttle  best  to  bite,  but  its  tiny  teeth  could  do  no  damage  even  to  a 
aensitive  skin. 

The  bat  was  then  placed  in  an  empty  mouse-cage,  and  soon  became  aufficiently 
familiar  to  eat  and  drink  under  observation.  It  would  never  eat  flies,  although  many  of 
UiBse  insects  were  offeredj  and  seemed  to  prefer  small  bits  of  raw  beef  to  any  other  food- 
It  was  a  troublesome  animal  to  feed,  for  it  would  not  touch  the  meat  unless  it  were 
freshly  cut  and  quite  moist ;  forcing  me  to  prepare  morsels  fit  for  its  dainty  maw,  six 
or  seven-times  daily. 

It  sj>ent  the  day  at  the  top  or  on  the  side  of  its  cage,  being  suspended  from  its  binder 
claws,  and  would  occasionally  descend  from  its  eminence  in  order  to  feed  or  to  diinlc 
While  eating,  it  was  accustomed  to  lower  itself  from  the  cage  roof,  and  to  crawl  along  the 
floor  until  it  reached  the  piece  of  meat.  Tlie  wings  were  then  thrown  forward  so  as  to 
envelope  the  food,  and  under  i]^e  slielter  of  its  wings,  the  bat  would  droop  its  head  over 
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the  meat,  and  then  consume  it.  On  account  of  the  sliarp  surface  of  its  teeth,  it  could 
not  eat  its  food  quietly,  but  was  forced  to  make  a  series  of  pecking  bites,  sometliing  like 
the  action  of  a  cat  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  would  drink  in  several  ways,  sometimes  crawling  up  to  the  water  vessel  and 
putting  its  head  into  the  water,  but  u.sually  lowering  itself  down  the  side  of  the  cage 
until  its  nose  dipped  in  the  liquid.  When  it  had  thus  satisfied  its  thirst,  it  would 
re-ascend  to  the  roof,  fold  its  wings  about  itself,  and  betake  itself  to  slumber  once  more. 

I  kept  the  little  animal  for  some  time,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  thrive,  having,  in  all 
probability,  been  hurt  by  the  broom-handle  wliich  had  been  used  so  freely  against  it, 
and  at  last  was  found  dcuid  in  its  cage  from  no  apparent  cause.  Although  dead,  it  still 
hung  suspended,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  appeared  strange  in  its  attitude  was, 
that  the  wings  drooped  downwards  instead  of  being  wrapped  tightly  round  the  body. 

In  the  attitude  of  repose,  this  bat  presents  a  most  singular  figure.  The  wings  are 
wrapped  around  and  held  firmly  to  the  body  ;  the  immense  ears  are  folded  back,  and  the 
pointed  inner  ear,  or  "  ti-agus,"  stands  boldly  out,  giving  the  creature  a  totally  dilTerent 
asnecL 
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The  enormous  cars,  from  which  the  aiiiinal  derives  its  name,  are  most  Ijeaatifnf 
organs.  Their  texture  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and  the  bat  has  the  power  of  tlirowing 
them  into  graceful  folds  at  every  movemeiit,  tlicrel>y  giving  to  its  countenance  a  vast 
amount  of  expression.  The  figure  on  p.  121,  exhibits  the  animal  as  it  appears  on  the 
wing,  and  with  its  cars  fully  extended.  But  the  present  engraving  shows  the  bead  of 
this  bat^  as  it  appears  while  the  ears  are  disposed  in  slight  folds  and  gently  curved 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Ixiug-eared  Bat  has  livetl  long  in  captivity,  and  even 

produced  and  nurtuied  its  young  under  such  condition& 
Fur  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  a  maternal 
bat,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL 

"  AVhile  living  in  an   old  rambling  country  honse  in 
Ireland,  vrithout  any  companions  of  my  own  age, — an  only 
solitary  child  left  (after  my  'lessons'  were  finished)  to 
create  my  own  amusenienti — I  made  friends,  of  coune; 
with  our  own  dogs  and  horses  ;  and  as  all  the  servants 
lovetl  'little  Miss,'  and  anxiously  ministered  to  her  desirei^ 
I  became  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  the  wild  creatures  in  our  own  grounds  and  neighbour- 
hood   We  were  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  there  was  a 
beautil'ul  walk  from  the  dear  old  house,  on  to  the  cliff  that  sheltered  our  bathing  oov^ 
which  I  have  traversed,  accompanied  by  our  Newfoundland  dog,  the  old  retriever-spaniel8» 
and  a  fine  deerhound,  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 

"A  lovely  ivy-covered  cottage  near  the  orchanl,  which,  before  I  was  bom,  was 
occupied  by  an  old  gardener,  was  at  last  given  over  to  my  menagerie,  as  the  only  way 
of  keeping  the  '  big  house '  free  from  '  Atiss  Mary's  jjets.'  My  '  help '  was  a  strong- 
bodied  girl,  one  of  the  '  weeders,'  who  had  the  rare  merit  of  not  being  afraid  of  anjihing 
'  barring  a  bull ; '  and  she  always  intintated  if  I  made  a  pet  of  a  biill,  she  would  '  wash 
her  hands  clean  out  of  the  menageeree  for  ever — Amin  ! ' 

"As  I  never  did,  poor  Sally  remained  my  assistant  until  the  death  of  my  dear 
grandmother  broke  up  the  establishment ;  and  I  came  to  England  in  the  first  blush  of 
girlhood,  to  be  civilised  and  educated,  and  made  '  like  other  young  ladies' 

"  But  those  years  were  precious  years  to  me  ;  I  grew,  and  fostered  in  those  wild  hours, 
an  acquaintance  with,  and  a  love  of  Nature,  which  has  refreshed  my  life  with  greenest 
memories.  My  dear  young  mother  knew  every  bud  and  blossom  of  the  parterre  and  the 
field,  and  though  she  disEked  my  seal,  and  obliged  my  young  badger  to  be  sent  away 
(I  was  not  veiy  sorry  for  him,  he  bit  so  fuiiously,  and  woidd  not  be  friends  with  the  dogs, 
which  the  seal  was),  yet  she  tolerated  my  owl,  my  kites,  and  even  a  most  prosperous 
colony  of  mice  of  many  colours,  and  a  black  rat  who  was  really  an  affectionate 
companion.  My  hare  I  was  permitted  to  keep  at  the  house,  for  he  would  hold  no 
frieuilship  ^^'ith  rabbits. 

"  Song  birds  I  never  attempted  to  cage,  but  robins  and  pigeons  followed  me  (according 
to  Sally),  '  like  their  bom  mother.' 

"The  gable  end  of  an  old  stable  was  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  m^niles  I  ever 
saw :  it  was  twenty-two  feet  high  and  seventeen  wide,  and  standing  out  here  and  there 
from  the  wall  Swallows  and  bats  loved  to  shelter  in  the  holes  of  the  old  building.  I 
was  just  a  small  bit  afraid  of  the  '  leather-winged  bat ; '  my  nurse  often  told  me  how  they 
sucked  cows,  and  even  scratched  out  cldldren'a  eyes. 

"  But  one  cold  spring  morning  I  saw  a  boy  tossing  into  the  air  and  catching  again  wl 
I  fancied  to  be  a  large  mouse  :  of  course,  my  sympathy  awoke  at  once,  and  I  rushed  to 
rescue ;  it  proved  to  be  a  half-dead  bat»  very  large  and  fat,  its  beautiful  broad  ears^ 
still  erect,  and  when  I  took  it  in  my  hands  I  felt  its  heart  beat     I  placed  it  in  a  '  ' 
covered  it  with  cotton,  and  put  it  inside  the  high  nursery  fender.     I  peeped  freqi 
under  the  lid,  and  at  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  hanging  bat-fashion  on  the  side  i 
the  basket,  its  keei^  bright  eyes  watching  ewery  movement     When  it  was  fully  rest 
endeavoured  to  take  it  out,  and  then  discovered  that  one  of  its  hind  foct  had  been  ( 
and  was  hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin.     With  trembling  hands  I  i-emoved  the  little  i 
applied  some  salve  to  the  extremity. 
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*•  All  this  time  the  poor  thing  continued  hooked  on  to  the  basket,  and  during  the  first 
day  she  would  take  no  food,  would  not  be  tempted  by  meat  or  milk,  by  a  fly  or  a  spider. 
The  next  morning  I  saw  her  cowering  in  the  cotton,  and  when  I  attempted  to  touch  her 
she  endeavoured  to  bite  my  finger,  and  made  the  least  possible  noise  you  can  imagine.  I 
then  oflered  her  a  fly,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  swallowed  ;  a  bit  of  meat  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  then  she  folded  her  wings  round  her,  intimating,  as  I  imagined,  that  she  had  had 
enough.  All  day  she  never  moveid,  and  at  dusk,  when  I  again  tempted  her  with  food,  she 
took  it.  This  continued  for  some  days;  she  became  tamer,  and  seemed  to  anticipate 
'feeding-time.' 

"  At  last,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  a  baby-bat  covered  with  light  brownish  fur,  but  still 
looking  as  young  mice  look,  under  the  folds  of  her  wing  (I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call 
it).  Doubtiess  Nature  had  taught  her  that  for  the  sake  of  this  little  one  she  must  take 
food  I  believe  it  sucked,  for,  irfterwards,  when  she  again  suspended  herself  against  the 
side  of  the  basket^  the  young  'bst  was  not  in  the  cotton,  and  I  feuicied  that  it  hung  from 
the  mother  while  imbibing  nutriment. 

"  The  old  bat  became  ftirious  if  I  attempted  to  touch  the  young  one ;  her  soft  hair  stood 
up,  and  she  would  tremble  all  over,  and  utter  little,  short,  sharp  sounds.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  see  if  the  baby — like  Chloe's  puppies — ^was  blind,  but  she  would  not  allow  an 
investigation.  Certainly  before  a  fortnight  had  passed,  I  saw  its  eyes,  like  little  bright 
beads  in  the  candle  light 

"  My  bat  and  her  baby  excited  great  curiosity,  and  she  was  too  frequently  disturbed ; 
the  young  one  Hved  for  about  a  month,  when,  to  my  great  giief,  I  found  it  dead  in  the 
cotton,  the  parent  hanging,  as  usual,  from  the  side  of  the  basket  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  the  wee  bat  had  what  might  have  been  a  bruise,  but  which  looked  very  much  like  a 
bite,  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

**  The  old  bat  became  as  tame  as  a  mouse,  would  hang  itself  to  any  convenient  portion 
of  my  dress,  and  devour  whatever  I  gave  it  of  animal  food,  and  lick  milk  off  my  finger. 
It  knew  me  well,  would  fly  round  my  room  in  the  evening,  and  go  out  at  the  window 
'hawking  for  insects,  and  return  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  hang  to  the  window-sill,  or  to 
.the  sash,  until  admitted.  At  night,  it  would  sometimes  fasten  in  my  hair,  but  never  went 
near  my  moth«r  or  the  servants.  It  did  not  seem  to  experience  any  inconvenience  from 
•the  loss  of  its  foot,  and^continued  a  great  favourite  for  more  than  two  years.  I  suppose 
-the  heat  of  my  room  prevented  its  becoming  torpid  in  winter,  though  certainly  it  never 
prowled  about  as  it  used  to  do  in  spring  and  summer ;  I  do  not  think  it  ate  in  winter,  but 
of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  It  disappeared  altogether  at  last,  falling  a  prey,  I  believe,  to 
some  white  owls,  who  held  time-honoured  possession  of  an  old  belfry.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  my  bat  and  should  be  glad  to  cultivate  the  intellect  and  affections  of  another,  if  I  had 
the  opportunity." 

In  the  valuable  work  on  "  British  Quadrupeds,"  by  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  an  accoimt  of  a 
nursling  bat  which  presents  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  foregoing  description. 

England  possesses  many  species  of  these  curious  flying  mammalia,  nineteen  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  "  Bell's  British  Quadrupeds."  Of  these,  the  last  which  wiU  be  described 
in  this  work  is  nearly  the  l,^J^est  of  the  British  Cheiroptera,  being  only  exceeded  by  the 
Xarge-eaied  Bat  (Myotia  murinus). 

In  length  of  head  and  body  it  is  almost  three  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings,  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  inches.  The  tail  is  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  movement  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  reddish  brown,  nearly 
umfoim  in  tint  over  the  whole  body,  and  its  texture  is  very  soft  The  ears  are  rather 
large,  and  the  tragus  is  shorty  narrow  at  its  root,  and  then  expanding  into  a  rounded 
head. 

On  account  of  the  great  height  at  which  this  bat  loves  to  fly,  it  has  been  named 
'altivolans*"  or  "high-flying,"  and  seems  to  be  among  bats  what  the  swift  is  among  the 
swallow  tribe. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  mark  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  swallows  and 
bats.  Each  of  these  groups  loves  the  air,  and  is  mostly  seen  on  the  wing.  Their  food 
ponsists  of  the  flying  insects,  which  they  chase  by  their  exquisite  command  of  wing ;  and 
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it  will  be  noticed  that,  as  soon  as  the  swallows  retire  to  rest  at  dusk,  after  clearing  the  air 
of  the  diumal  insects,  the  bats  issue  from  their  homes,  and  take  np  the  work,  performing 
the  same  task  with  the  insects  of  night,  as  the  birds  with  those  of  day.  Then,  as  the 
dawn  breaks,  out  come  the  swallows  again,  and  so  they  fuliil  their  alt<2mate  duties. 


I^OCTULE,  OB  GREAT  BAT.^NottuHnta  attivtian*. 


The  KOCTULE  is  not  so  pleasant  a  companion  aa  the  Long-eared  Bat,  for  it  gives  forth 
8  most  unpleasant  odour.  Its  cry  is  sharp  and  piercing,  thereby  producing  another 
analogy  with  the  swifts,  M-hich  ore  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Jacky-screamersL'* 

The  voice  of  all  British  bats  is  singularly  acute,  and  can  be  tolembly  imitated  by  the 
squeaking  sound  which  is  produced  by  scraping  tw^o  keys  against  each  otlier.  There  are 
many  people  whose  ears  are  not  sensible  to  the  shrill  cry  of  these  animals — which,  in 
some  cases,  is  rather  fortunate  for  them.  I  well  remember  lieing  on  Hampstead-heath, 
one  summer's  evening,  when  the  air  was  crowded  with  bats  hawking  after  tiies,  and  their 
mjrrlad  screams  were  so  oppressive,  that  I  longed  for  temporary  deafn^a  Yet  my 
companion — an  accomplished  musician — was  perfectly  insensible  U)  the  shrill  cries,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  into  the  brain  like  so  many  needles.  It  is  also  known  that  many  ears  are 
deaf  to  the  stridulous  call  of  the  grasshoppers. 

In  order  to  show  the  sharply-pDint<3d  teeth  of  the  insect-feeding  bats,  the  skull  of  the 
common  bat  is  here  given. 

One  use  of  the  tail  is,  evidently,  that  it  should  act  as  a  rudder,  in  order  to  guide  the 
flight  while  the  creature  is  on  the  wing.  There  is,  however,  another  purpose  which  it 
serves,  and  which  would  never  have  been  discovered,  had  not  the  bat 
been  watched  It  seems  that  the  female  bat  uses  its  tail,  and  the 
membrane  which  stretches  on  either  side  from  the  tail  to  the  hind  legs, 
as  a  cradle,  in  which  to  deposit  its  young  when  newly  bom  and  com- 
paratively helpless. 

Bats  are  generally  found  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  wherever 
they  find  a  convenient  resting-place,  and  in  such  localities  as  chur  " 
towers,  rocky  caverns,  hollow  trees,  and  the  like,  they  may  be  foimd  by  the  hundr 
together.     These  numerous  assemblies  bltg  the  cause  of  a  laige  deposition  of  guano,  whio 

consists  almost  whoUy  of  the  refuse  of  insects,  such  as  wings,  legs,  and  the  harder  coverii 

In  this  guano  ai'e   found,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  very  many  curious  infusoriid 
objects,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  guano  by  the  usual  modes  of  preparation. 

The  odour  which  arises  from  this  substance  is  peculiarly  sharp  and  pungent,  and 
cannot  easily  be  mistakert  The  animals  themselves  are  readily  alanued  when  disturbed 
in  their  home,  they  disengage  themselves  from  tlieir  perclies,  and  flap  about  in  great 
dismay,  knocking  themselves  against  the  intruder's  face,  much  as  tlie  great  nocturnal 
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beetles  are  wont  to  do  on  summer's  evenings.  A  visit  to  a  bat-cave  is,  therefore,  no 
pleasant  affair. 

The  bats  which  have  heretofore  been  mentioned  feed  on  animal  substances,  insects 
appearing  to  afford  the  principal  nutiiraent,  and  raw  meat  or  fresh  blood  being  their 
occasional  luxuries.  But  the  bats  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an  example, 
are  chiefly  vegetable  feeders,  and,  in  their  own  land,  are  most  mischievous  among  the 
fruit-trees. 

They  are  the  largest  of  the  present  bat  tribe,  some  of  them  measuring  nearly  five  feet 
in  expanse  of  wing.  Their  popular  name  is  Flying  Foxes,  a  tenn  which  has  been  applied 
to  them  on  account  of  the  red,  fox-like  colour  of  the  fur,  and  the  very  vulpine  aspect  of 
the  head.  Although  so  superior  in  size  to  the  Vampires,  the  Flying  Foxes  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  as  personal  enemies,  for,  unless  roughly  handled,  they  are  not  given  to  biting 
animated  beings. 

But  though  tlieir  attacks  are  not  made  directly  upon  animal  life,  they  are  of  consider- 
able importance  in  an  iudirect  point  of  view,  for  they  are  aimed  against  the  fruits  and 
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other  vegotaUc  substaticea  by  wIucL  animal  life  is  sustirfaGd.     Figs  and  other  soft  fruii 
appear  to  be  the  pi  incipal  food  of  tlin.se  Lata  ;  and  so  pertinacious  are  the  animals  in  th 
assaidta  on  the  tirups,  whether  of  held  or  tree,  that  they  are  held  in  no  small  dread 
the  agricnltiirist. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  guard  against  such  foes  as  these  win^jcd  devonrers,  for  as  t 
air  is  an  ever  oi»en  patli  by  wluch  tJiey  can  proceed  on  their  destructive  quests  and  the 
darkness  of  night  shields  thctn  from  watchful  eyes,  the  ortlinaiy  precautions  which  are 
taken  against  marauders  would  be  useless. 

There  are  but  two  alternatives  for  any  one  who  desires  to  partake  of  the  fruit  which 
he  has  cherished — the  one,  to  cover  the  whole  tree  with  netting  or  similar  fencing,  and 
the  other,  to  enclose  each  separate  fruit-cluster  with  a  sufficient  protection.  As  tlie  trees 
which  the  Kalongs,  as  these  hats  are  often  called,  most  atfect,  are  of  considerable  size,  the 
latter  plan  is  tliat  wliich  is  j^^enemUy  piirsued  For  this  purpose,  the  natives  weave  {i\jm 
the  split  branches  of  the  baudwo,  certain  basket-like  armour,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
fruit  as  it  approaches  maturity,  oud  is  an  effectual  guard  even  against  the  Kalonjr's 
teeth. 

Wlien  the  trees  are  small,  they  aie  sometimes  covered  entirely  with  netting,  but  not 
to  such  good  pui-pose  aa  when  eacli  fruit  is  separately  protected  For  these  bats  are  so 
cunning,  that  they  creep  under  the  nets  and  render  nugatory  all  the  precautions  which 
have  been  tnkea  One  proprietor  of  a  garden  at  Pemainbuco  was  never  able  to  secure 
a  single  tig  from  his  trees,  in  siiit'C  of  nets  by  night  and  guns  by  day.  The  bats  are 
wise  uninials,  and  do  not  meddle  with  unripe  fruit. 

The  rtigbt  of  these  creatures  is  unlike  that  of  the  more  active  insect-feeding  Cheiropt^i^M 
The  stroke  of  the  wings  is  slow  and  steady .  and  instead  of  the  de\ious  course  whi<^^ 
characterizes  the  carnivorous  bats  as  they  tlit  about  the  air  in  chase  of  their  insect  prey, 
these  frugivorous  species  fly  in  straight  lines  a!id  to  great  distances. 

The  Kulonga  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  dark  and  retired  places  of  abode ;  and  pass 
the  day,  which  is  their  night,  suspended  froui  the  trunks  of  lai'ge  trees,  i>referriug  those 
which  belong  to  the  fig  genus.     On  these  boughs  they  hang  in  vast  numbers,  and  by 
an  inexperienced  observer,  might  readily  be  taken  for  bunclies  of  large  fiuits,  so  clos^ 
and  (quietly  do  they  hang,     If  disturbed  in  their  reijose,  they  set  up  a  chorus  of  shi 
screams,  and  flutter  about  in  a  state  of  sad  liewilderment,  their  night^loving  eyes  bei 
djizzled  by  the  hatefid  glare  of  the  sun.     They  are  apt  to  (juarre.l  under  such  circu 
stances,  and  fight  for  their  roosting,  or  rather  their  hanging  places,  much  as  birds  do  when 
retiring  to  rest  for  the  night 

Bats   do  not  seem   to  be  veiy  tempting  additions  to  the  cumne,  but  raan  is 
omnivorous  animal,  and  eats  everjihmg,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  inineinl,  the  last^ 
named  diet  being  exemplified  by  the  "stone-butter"  of  the  German  miners,  and  the  clay 
balls  of  the  Indian  snviige.     Some   nations  there  are  which   feed   on  theii-  own   kin" 
Many  there  are  which  live  habitually  on  the  Qoadrumana  that  inhabit  their  country, 
there  are  some  who  find  a  favourite  article  of  diet  in  the  Cbeiroptei-a. 

The  species  which  is  most  generally  eaten  is  the  Edible  Kalong  {Ptiropua  Eddlis),  a 
bat  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  island  of  Timor  and  other  places.  It  is  a 
very  large  animal,  the  expanse  of  ^sing  rather  exceeding  five  feet,  and  the  length  of  head 
and  body  being  about  a  foot.  The  eye  is  a  fine  brown.  The  flesh  of  these  bats  is  said 
by  those  who  have  ventured  upon  so  strange  a  diet,  to  be  very  delicate  in  flavour,  tern 
in  substance,  and  white  in  colour. 

It  is  probably  to  these  animals  that  Bennett  refers,  in  Ins  "Whaling  Voyage  rouni 
the  Globe." 

"  The  only  animals  that  came  under  our  notice  at  Timor,  were  bats  and  foxes, 
bats  were  of  that  large  kin<i  which  sailors  call  Flpng  Foxes.     When  our  woodcutt 
commenced  their  labours  in  the  forest,  the  first  blow  of  the  nxe  caused  a  large  flock 
these  creatures  to  mount  in  the  air,  and  wing  their  w^ay  to  a  less  precarious  retreat.    Tin 
flew  in   a   body  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred   yards,  then   returned 
simultaneously  to  the  %'icinity  of  the  spot  which  they  had  quitted,  and  ultimately  settl 
in  the  depths  of  the  jungle. 
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•'  Considering  how  little  their  vision  is  adapted  for  day  duty,  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  systematic  manner  in  which  they  directed  their  Hight :  one  wliich  arose  some  time 
after  the  others,  taking  immediately  the  right  direction  to  follow  and  join  the  main  body 
of  fugitives." 

In  tliis  latter  passage  is  mentioned  one  distingui;shcd  peculiarity  of  these  creatm-es, 
namely  their  habit  of  flying  in  long  lines,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  rooks  returning 
to  rooet — 

"  The  blackening  train  of  crows  to  their  repose." 

One  bat  seenLs  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  others  follow  at  short  and  irregular  intervals, 
ptLrsning  the  same  course  as  their  pioneer. 

The  bats  whieli  belong  to  this  genus  (Pteropus)  are  rpmarkahle  for  the  fact  that  they 
possess  fewer  vertebrte  than  any  other  known  mammalian  animal.  In  tlie  entii-e  spinal 
column,  there  are  but  twenty-four  of  these  bouea ;  this  paucity  of  number  being  caused 
by  the  entire  absence  of  a  taiL 

The  hair  with  which  the  bat  tribe  is  funiished,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
although  closely  resembling  the  fur  of  a  rat  or  mouse  when  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  is 
so  nnique  in  aspect  when  seen  under  a  microscope,  that  a  bat's  liair  can  be  detected 
almost  at  a  glance.  Each  hnir  is  covered  with  very  minute  scales,  wliirh  are  armitgcfl 
in  various  modes  around  a  central  sliaft. 

The  accompanying  figure  exhibits  the  centml  portion  of  a  hair  taken  from  oiic  rtf  the 
Indian  bats,  magnified  five  hundred  diameters,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  times  superficially.  Near  the  I'oot,  the  hair  is  almost  devoid  of 
tliese  scales,  and  therefore  appears  much  smaller  Ihan  in  the  central  and 
terminal  portions.  Some  of  these  external  scales  b«-ar  a  close  resemblance 
to  tJie  scales  which  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  butterfly's  wing  ;  but 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  them  hy  their  smaller  size,  and  the  absence 
of  the  striated  markings  that  are  found  on  the  scales  of  the  buttei-fly's  wing. 

Tlie  strange  similitude  between  the  liat's  hair,  and  the  plant  which  is 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mai-e's-tail,"  cannot  1>ut  strike  any  one 
who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  botany.  It  may  be,  that  so  remarkable 
an  outward  resemblance  would  not  exist  unless  there  were  some  cause,  at 
present  hidden,  which  would  account  for  it. 

Before  leaving  the  study  of  the  V»ats,  we  must  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  strange  crmdition  of  life  in  which  thesp  animals  pn.ss  the  colder  mnnths 
of  the  year,  whicli  condition  is  known  by  the  name  of  hiheniation,  because 
it  takes  place  in  the  winter. 

Tlie  insect  tribes  on  which  the  bats  chiefly  subsist,  and  wholly  so  in  this 
country,  are  either  quiescent  during  tlie  winter  months,  or  are  abroad  in 
such  limited  numbers  that  they  could  not  aifor<l  a  subsistence  to  the  bats 
or  swallows.  The  latter  creatures  meet  the  difficulty  by  emigrating  to  more 
genial  lands,  and  there  finding  the  food  which  they  would  lose  in  these  cold 
climes  ;  but  the  former  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of  their  being  to  remain  in 
the  country  where  they  weni  bom.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  some 
provision  were  made  for  them  during  the  insectless  time  of  year,  every  bat 
L^ould  perish  of  hunger. 

Such  a  provision  exists,  and  exerts  its  power  by  throwing  the  bats  into  a  deep 
lethargy,  during  which  tliey  require  no  footl  and  take  no  exercise,  but  just  live  through- 
out the  winter  in  a  state  of  existence  that  seems  to  partake  more  of  the  vegetable  tlian 
the  animal  lif& 

During  hibernation,  the  respiration  ceases  almost  wholly,  and  if  it  tidces  place  at  all,  is 
BO  slight  as  to  defy  investigation.  The  air  in  which  these  creatures  pass  the  winter  seems 
to  undergo  no  change  l>y  tlie  breath,  as  would  be  the  case  if  only  one  inspiration  were 
made ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  animal  seems  cajmble  of  existing  for  some  time  in  gases 
that  would  be  immediately  fatal  to  it  in  the  waking  state,  or  even  without  any  air  at  all. 
The  tempemturr-,  t«Ht,  :=inks  t«.  t]i:i1  of  the  surrounding  atmosplipre.  although  as  a  general 
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fact,  the  animal  heat  of  these  creatures  is  rather  high,  as  is  the  case  with  most  flying 
beings,  whether  mammals  or  birds. 

Many  curious  and  valuable  trials  have  been  made  upon  bats  while  in  a  state  of 
torpidity,  the  subjects  of  experiment  being  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  least  act  of 
respiration  made  itself  clearly  visible,  by  the  movements  of  a  delicate  index.  The  wing 
was  extended  in  such  a  maimer,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  perceptible  throng 
its  semi-transparent  membrane,  and  a  thermometer  was  arranged  so  as  to  register  the 
temperature. 

Very  great  care  is  requisite  in  conducting  these  experiments,  because  the  least 
excitement,  or  the  slightest  raising  of  the  temperature,  suffices  to  rouse  the  somnolent 
animal,  and   to   alter  the  conditions  which  ai*e  absolutely  necessary  for  true  hiberna- 
tion-   A  hasty  footfall,  or  an  accidental  tap  given  to  tlie  table  on  which  the  cr 
rested,  would  cause  it  to  make  several  respirations,  and  to  j-ecover  sufficient  \itality  i 
raise  the  temperature,  and  to  consume  some  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air.     The  sa 
animal  which  passed  ten  hours  in  a  state  of  perfect  somnolence,  without  producing 
perceptible  effect  on  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmospheric  air,  consumed  in  a  singli 
hour  more  than  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  when  aroused  and  Hvely. 

The  curious  subject  of  liibemation  will  be  again  noticed  in  conne^on  with  the  various 
animals,  such  as  the  marmot,  dorniouae,  and  others,  wliich  pass  the  cold  months  in  a  state 
of  torpidity. 

The  analogy  that  exists  between  the  bats  and  the  birds  is  too  e^'^dent  to  escape 
attention.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  analogy  is  the  order  in  which  the  various 
portions  of  a  mammalian  animal  are  modified,  so  as  to  discharge  the  faculties  which 
belong  more  properly  to  the  feathered  tribes. 

The  elongation  of  the  fingers,  and  expansion  of  the  membranous  "wings,**  has 
already  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  general  development  of  the  breast-bone.  These 
two  structures  are  in  conmion  with  all  bats,  as  are  their  corresponding  portions  in  all 
birds.  But  there  are  some  organizations  which  are  found  greatly  developed  in  certain 
families  of  birds,  and  are  repeated  in  certain  of  the  bats. 

The  structure  to  wliich  allusion  is  here  made  is  that  connexion  of  the  lungs  with  the 
skin,  or,  rather,  with  the  space  between  the  skin  and  the  body,  that  is  found  in  many 
birds,  especially  those  wliich  pass  a  marine  existence,  and  which  enables  the  bird  to 
inflate  its  skin  with  air,  and  so  to  increase  its  bulk  largely  without  sensibly  increasing 
its  weight 

In  the  birds,  this  inflation  is  made  by  direct  communication  with  the  lungs ;  but 
the  bat>  the  air  is  conveyed  into  the  membranous  cells  after  a  different  fashion.     A  v€ 
small  opening  ia  found  to  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  cheek-pouches  of  either  side,  and 
furnished  by  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  prevented  from  escaping  without 
the  will  of  the  animai     This  opening  affords  a  cominunication  between  the  mouth  of 
bat  and  the  space  between  tlie  skin  and  flesh,  which  are  only  lied  to  each  other  by  a  fo 
membmnous  threads  at  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  thumb. 

When,  therefore,  the  bat  desires  to  inflate  its  body,  it  closes  its  mouth,  and  forces  the 
air  from  its  lungs  through  these  cheek-passages  into  the  empty  space  between  the  skin 
and  flesh.  The  result  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  skin  is  pufi'ed  out  on  all  sides  of  the 
animal,  so  that  the  creature  is  immersed  in  a  kind  of  atmospheric  bath.  So  enormously 
is  it  distended  by  the  amount  of  air  which  is  introduced,  that  it  loses  all  its  shapely 
proportions,  and  looks  like  a  little  ball  of  fur,  to  which  the  head  aud  limbs  had  been 
artiiicially  attached. 

The  bats  wliich  are  possessed  of  this  wonderful  faculty  belong  to  the  genus  "  Nycteris," 
and  are  foimd  in  Africa  What  may  be  the  object  of  so  singular  a  power  is  not 
satisfactorily  proved.  That  it  gives  very  great  buoyancy  to  the  form  is  evident  enough, 
but  it  also  seems  plain  that  it  is  intended  for  other  designs  than  the  obvious  one  of 
decreasing  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  animal 
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erainently  carnivorous  in  their  diet,  and  destructive  in  their  mode  of  obtaining  food,  then 
bodily  form  is  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  cany  out  the  instincts  wliich  are  implanted  in 
their  natura 

All  the  members  of  the  cat  tribe  are  light,  stealthy,  and  silent  of  foot^  quick  of  ear  and 
eye,  and  swift  of  attack.  Most  of  tliem  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  climbing  trees  or 
rocks,  but  some  few  species,  such  as  the  Lion,  are  devoid  of  tliis  capability. 

The  teeth  of  the  exclusively  carnivorous  animals  are  always  of  a  form  which  penniu 
them  to  seize  and  tear  their  prey,  but  does  not  give  them  the  power  of  masticating  their 
food  after  the  manner  of  tlie  vegetable  feeders.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  domestic  cat  consumes  her  food,  whether  it  he  a  piece  of  butchers'  meat  vrhich 
is  given  to  her  by  the  hand  of  man»  or  a  mouse  which  she  has  captured  by  her  own  pawi 
Instead  of  the  grinding  process  which  is  employed  by  monkeys  and  other  creatures  whoso 
teeth  are  fitted  for  grinding  their  food,  tlie  cat  tears  the  meat  into  conveniently  si2€d 
morsels,  and  then  eats  the  food  by  a  series  of  pecking  bites. 

The  annexed  engraving  of  a  Lion  s  teeth  and  jaws  will  explain  the  reason  for  this 
mode  of  action. 

None  of  the  teeth  are  furnished  with  the  ilat  surfaces  which  are  necessary  for  grinding 

the  substances  which  may  be  placed- 
between  them ;  and  this  inability  does 
not  lie  only  in  the  teeth,  but  extends  to 
the  very  framework  of  the  jaws.  As  may 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  engraving, 
the  lower  jaw  is  so  lai-gely  developed  at 
its  base,  and  fits  so  deej^ly  into  its  socket, 
that  lateml  motion  is  impossible. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  perfect 
view  of  the  lower  jaw-l»one,  the  bone 
immediately  above  it  has  been  removed, 
and  presents  only  its  cut  surface.  Tbii 
part  of  tlie  stnicture  is  scientifically 
known  as  the  "malar,"  or  cheek- 
bone, and  fonus  an  arch,  which  has 
been  teniied  the  "  zygomatic  "  arcL  In 
the  carnivorous,  and  more  especially  in 
the  feline  animals,  this  bone  is  extremely 
large  in  proportion,  and  is  increased  in 
strength  by  its  very  decided  cui've.  The  great  size,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  form  of  tliis 
bone,  ait*  i*equired  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  enormously  powerful 
muscles  by  means  of  wdiich  these  animals  are  enabled  to  tear  their  food,  and  also  for  the 
attachment  of  certain  jaw-moving  muscles.  There  is  an  upward  as  well  as  an  outward 
curve  in  the  malar  bone,  wluch  gives  strength  precisely  in  the  direction  where  it  is  most 
required. 

On  reference  to  the  skeleton  of  the  Lion,  many  curious  structures  will  be  seen.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  the  present  volume  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  even  one  portion 
of  the  bony  framework  aioimd  which  the  moving  and  vital  oi-gans  of  the  Lion  are 
arranged.  Only  a  short  description,  therefore,  will  be  here  given ;  and  in  order  to  proceed 
methodically,  we  will  start  fi-om  the  head. 

The  teeth  and  jaws  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  the  top  of  the  skull  there  runs 
a  tolerably  high  bony  crest,  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  very  back  of  the 
head.  This  bone-ridge  is  intended  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles  which 
raise  the  head,  and  enable  the  animal  to  perform  its  wonderfid  feats  of  strength. 

Pausing  awhile  at  this  portion  of  the  animal's  form,  and  directing  our  view  to 
Interior  of  the  skull,  a  curious  internal  ridge  of  bone  is  seen,  which  arises  to  some  li' 
height.,  and  separates  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  brain  from  each  other.     In  the 
tribe,  this  riilge  arises  entirely  from  that  part  of  the  skull  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  parietal  bone  ;"  but  in  other  carnivorous  animals,   the  "occipital  bone"  is  the 
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principal  source  of  this  structure.  Tlie  use  of  the  bony  ridge  is  not  quite  certain ;  bul 
it  seems  likely  that  it  may  play  an  important  part  in  ^ijuarding  the  brain  from  the  severe 
shocks  which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  the  animals  when  they  leap  upon 
fttir  prey. 

Beverting  to  the  exterior  form,  and  passing  from  the  head  to  the  neck,  wo  find  that 
the  two  first  vertebras  partake  of  a  similar  enlargement  to  that  M^iich  has  already  been 
obiierved  on  the  back  of  the  skull.  The  vertebra  which  is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  is 
called  the  "  atlas,"  is  broad  and  strong,  and  spreads  laterally,  while  the  second,  or  "  axis," 
is  long,  and  is  developed  upwards  into  a  veiy  powerful  crest. 

The  ribs  are  beautifully  formed,  and  place<l  rather  widely  apart,  giving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perfoi-ra  their  duties  eflectually.  The  vertebrae  that  fill  the 
apace  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip-bunes  are  very  large,  and  are  so  oxt^uisitely  jointed 
together,   that  they  unite   a  gracefid    fiexibility   of    movement    with   great   muscular 

The  limbs  exhibit  in  their  structiue  a  beautifid  unison  of  strength  and  lightness. 

Powei-fid  as  are  the  bones  which  support  the  limbs,  and  heavily  as  they  are  framed, 
they  are  but  just  sufficient  for  the  attachment  of  the  enoraious  muscles  which  can  carry 
the  animal  through  the  aii'  for  vast  distances,  and  can  strike  du\ra  an  ox  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  paw.  So  easy  and  so  apparently  gentle  are  the  movements  of  the  Lion's  paw, 
that  their  j^ower  can  only  be  judged  by  the  effects.  I  have  seen  a  Lion  just  wave  Ms  paw, 
and  with  that  quiet  movement  senci  his  mate  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  ground, 
although  her  weight  was  but  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  muscles  in  wliich  such  tenible  power  resides,  move  so  easily  that  they  hanlly 
give  any  external  indications  of  their  true  character.  But  when  tlie  skin,  with  its  thick 
covering  of  hair,  is  removed,  the  iron  muscles  stand  out  in  all  their  marveUous  strength. 
Needs  be,  that  the  anatomist  who  undertakes  the  dissection  of  an  adult  Lion  should  be 
funiLshcd  with  a  large  supply  of  the  sharpest  and  most  highly  ti?rapered  knives  ;  for  the 
muscles  are  so  hard  and  tough,  that  they  make  sad  havoc  with  delicate  instruments. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  any  member  of  the  cat  tribe,  that  the  mode  of  walking 
employed  by  these  creatures  is  different  irom  that  of  man,  monkeys,  or  bats.  The  weight 
of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  toes,  and  not  on  the  entire  foot.     This  manner  of  walking 
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is  termed  "  dij^'itigi-ade/'  frora  the  T^tin  words  "  digitus,"  a  finger,  and  "  gradus,"  a  st^p. 
As,  however,  this  mode  of  progi-cssion  would  endanger  the  shftrpnesa  of  the  claws,  if  they 
were  pennitted  to  uist  upon  tlie  gmuiid,  there  is  a  beautifid  stimctnrc  by  means  of  wliich 
the  talons  are  kept  from  the  eaiih,  and  presented  in  their  so-called  sheaths  until  they  are 
wanted  for  their  legitimate  use. 

In  the  accompanying  figm'c  the  mechanism  of  the  claw  is  exhibited 
Wlien  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the  upper  tendons  draw  the  claw  backwards,  so  that  it  is 
lifted  entirely  from  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  soft  pads 
which  stud  the  under  surface  of  the  foot.     But  when  the  creature  becomes  excited,  and 
thrusts  out  ita  paw  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow,  or  clutching  at  its  prey,  tli*^ 
tendons  become  relaxed,  while  the  lower  tendons  are  tiglileued,  and  the  claw  is  ti 
boldly  forward,  sharp  and  ready  for  either  usa 
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Tlie  claw  wluch  is  represented  is  that  of  the  Lion,  but  tbe  mechanism  is  common  to 
all  the  true  cats. 

Another  curious  structure  is  common  to  the  group  of  feline  animala  ;  and  as  the  Lion 
seems  to  be  their  most  perfect  representative,  the  example  has  been  taken  from  that 
animal 

Every  one  who  cares  for  cats,  aud  who  in  consequence  is  cared  for  by  those  graceful 
creatures,  is  famiUtir  with  the  diy  roughness  of  pussy's  tongue,  as  she  licks  the  hand  of 
her  human  friend  Tliis  pecuUarity  of  formation  is  the  more  conspicuous  because  it 
presents  so  great  a  contrast  with  the  wet,  smooth  tongue  of  the  dog;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  men  are  more  accustomed  to  the  lingual  caresses  of  tlie  dog  than  of  the  cat  The  cause 
of  the  strangely  dry  tongue  of  the  Felidic  is  at  once  seen  by  reference  to  the  tongfue  of  a 
Hon  or  tiger,  or  by  applying  a  magnifying  glass  to  the  tongue  of  a  domestic  cat 

The  entire  siurface  of  the  tougiie  is  covered  with  innumerable  conical  projections,  which 
arc  so  curved  that  their  points  Me  towards  the  tlijoat  On  the  central  line  of  the  tongue 
these  projections  are  lai'ger  than  at  tlie  side.  Their  chief,  if  not  their  only  use,  is  to  aid 
the  cat  in  stripping  the  flesh  from  the  hones  of  the  animals  which  it  has  killed,  and  so  to 
prevent  the  least  avoidable  waste  of  nutriment  Tnily,  in  nature  the  economical  system 
reigns  suy^rerao,  and  waste  is  an  impossibility. 

So  strongly  made  are  these  armatures,  that  the  constant  licking  of  a  cat's  tongue  will 
remove  the  living  tissues  from  a  delicate  skin,  while  the  tongue  of  the  Lion  can  rapidly 
cjiuse  the  ontllow  of  blood.  There  is  a  well-antbeuticated  anecdote  of  a  tame  lion  cub 
and  its  owner,  which  exhibits  strongly  the  rasping  power  of  the  fehne  tongue. 


A  gentleman  had  mdulged  Iiiiiiself  in  tLut  nitlier  dangerous  pet,  a  tame  Lion  cub.  The 
aoinud  was  very  fond  of  its  master,  and  would  play  witli  him  aa  guilelessly  as  if  it  were  a 
kitten. 

One  day  the  gentleman  fell  asleep,  leaving  one  of  his  hands  hanging  over  the  side  of 
his  couch-  His  pet  Lion  came  up  to  the  couch  when  its  master  was  slumbering,  and  by 
way  of  showing  its  affection,  began  to  lick  the  exposed  hand.  In  a  very  abort  time,  the 
rough,  file-like  tongue  cut  throu<,di  the  delicate  skin  of  the  hand,  and  caused  some  little 
pain  and  a  slight  effusion  of  blood,  which  was  eagerly  licked  off  by  the  animal. 

The  pain  which  was  caused  by  the  too  affectionate  creature  awoke  its  master,  who 
natuTJiUy  began  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  caresses  of  the  Lion.  But  at  the  first  move- 
ment the  Lion  uttered  a  short,  deep  growl,  which  was  repeated  in  a  menacing  manner  at  each 
attempt  to  remove  the  liarul  I'rwm  its  dangerous  and  painful  position.  Seeing  that  the 
Lion  cub  had  become  suddenly  transformed  from  a  domestic  pet  to  a  wild  beast,  which  had 
for  the  first  time  lapped  blood,  and  thirsted  for  more,  its  owner  quietly  slipped  his  other 
hand  under  his  pillow,  where  he  kept  a  ready-loatled  pistol,  and  shot  tlie  poor  Ijou 
through  the  head.  It  was  an  act  that  went  sorely  against  his  will,  but  was  the  only 
course  which  he  could  liave  adopted  in  such  an  extremity,  when  there  was  no  time  for 
Inflection,  and  when  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  might  have  cost  a  life. 
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Of  the  magnificent  and  noble  creatures  called  Lions,  several  species  ai*e  reported  to 
exist,  although  it  is  thought  hy  many  experienced  judges  that  there  is  reaUy  but  one 
species  of  Lion,  which  is  modified  into  permanent  varieties  according  to  the  conntry  in 
wliich  it  lives. 

The  best  known  of  these  species  or  varieties  is  the  South  African  Lion,  of  whom 
so  many  anecdotes  have  been  naiTated.  This  noble  animal  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Southern  ^Vfrica,  where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  not  stayed  its  wanderings.  Before 
the  tread  of  the  white  man,  the  Lion  shrinks  unwillingly,  haunting  each  advanced  post  for 
a  time,  but  driven  surely  and  slowly  backward  as  the  human  intellect  gains  oppoitunity 
for  manifesting  its  supremacy  over  the  lower  animals.  So  entirely  does  man  sweep  the 
wild  beasts  from  his  presence,  that  even  in  the  Cape  colony,  a  living  Lion  is  just  as  great 
a  rarit}^  as  in  England,  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  colonists  who  have  ever  beheld  m 
living  Lion  except  when  pent  in  a  cage. 

The  colonr  of  the  Lion  is  a  tawny  yellow,  lighter  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
darker  above.  The  ears  are  blackish,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  decorated  witli  a  tuft  of 
black  hair.  This  tuft  ser\'es  to  distinguish  the  Lion  from  any  other  member  of  the  caX 
tribe.  The  male  Lion,  when  full  grown,  is  furnished  with  a  thick  and  shaggy  mane  of 
very  long  hair,  which  falls  from  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  part  of  the  throat  and  cJiin, 
varying  in  tint  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  possibly  according  to  the  locality 
which  it  inhabits.  .The  Lioness  possesses  no  mane,  and  even  in  the  male  Lion  it  is  not 
properly  developed  until  tlie  animal  has  completed  his  third  year. 

When  fully  grown,  the  male  Lion  measures  some  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder, 
and  about  eleven  feet  in  total  length.  These  measurements  are  only  applicable  to  the 
noble  animals  which  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  free  air  of  their  native  land,  and  have 
attained  their  majority  with  limbs  unshackled  and  spirits  unbroken. 

The  Lioness  is  a  smaller  animal  than  her  mate,  and  the  difference  of  size  appears  to  he 
much  greater  than  really  is  the  cjise,  because  she  is  devoid  of  the  thick  mane  wliich  gives 
such  grandeur  and  dignitj^  to  her  spouse.  Although  smaller  in  size,  she  is  quite  as 
terrible  in  combat ;  and,  indeed,  the  Lioness  is  ofttimes  a  foe  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  Lion.  When  she  has  a  little  family  to  look  after,  Leiena  is  a  tndy  fearful  enemy 
to  those  who  cross  her  path,  assuming  at  once  the  offensive,  and  chai^ig  the  intruders 
with  a  fierce  com-age  that  knows  no  fear  and  heeds  no  repulse. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Lion,  opinions  the  most  opposite  have  been  promulgated. 

Until  later  days  the  Lion  was  considered  to  be  the  very  type  of  fiery  courage  and 
kingly  geuerosit^^  indomitable  in  conflict  with  the  strong,  but  merciful  in  sparing  the 
weak  and  defenceless.  Latterly,  however,  wTiters  have  passed  to  the  opposite  exticme, 
speaking  of  the  Lion  as  a  cowardly  sneaking  animal,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declara 
him  to  be  no  more  formidable  than  a  mastiff.  It  must  be  remarked  that  these  opposite 
ideas  have  been  put  forth  by  men  of  practical  experience,  who  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  king  of  beasts  in  his  own  domains. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  "personal  error,"  as  astronomers  would  term  the 
difference  of  idiosyncrasy  in  the  narrators,  we  may  safely  conjectiu^  that  tlie  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  and  that  the  Lion  is  not  always  so  fierce  an  animal 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case  by  some,  nor  always  so  cowardly  as  it  is  said  to  be  by  others. 

Even  the  same  individual  may  be  at  one  time  ferocious  and  truculent,  attacking  a  party 
of  armed  men,  in  spite  of  their  fire-rampart,  and  carrying  off  one  of  their  number  from 
among  them ;  or  at  another  time  it  may  be  timid  and  cowardly,  skulking  out  of  sight 
if  discovered,  and  flying  in  terror  before  the  shouts  and  cries  of  a  few  savages. 

Hunger  seems  to  be  the  great  cause  of  a  Lion's  defiance  of  danger ;  and  it  but  seldom 
happens  that  a  Lion  which  has  had  plenty  to  eat  troubles  itself  to  attack  man  or  beast 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  spice  of  indolence  in  the  Lion,  which  indeed  is  tlie  case 
in  most  of  the  members  of  the  cat  tribe.  It  is  capable  of  ver}*  great  muscular  efforts,  and 
for  a  time  will  exert  the  most  wary  vigilance.  But  as  soon  as  the  existing  cause  is 
removed,  the  creatine  seems  overcome  with  lethai^,  and,  seeking  the  cover  of  its  lair, 
yields  itself  to  repose. 

Even  when  aroused  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  the  Lion  will  not  take  more  trouble  than  it 
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necessary  for  the  attainment  of  its  end,  and  if  it  can  strike  down  an  aotelop€  or  jagiiar 
with  a  blow  of  its  paw,  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  its  success,  and  will  not  trouble  itself 
about  such  difficult  game  as  a  buffalo  or  a  giraffe. 

It  is  supposed  by  those  who  have  had  much  experience  of  the  leonine  character,  thai 
the  terrible  "man-eating"  Lions  owe  their  propensity  for  human  flesh  to  the  intlolence  of 
their  character  oi  the  infirmity  of  their  Irame,  and  not  to  their  superior  acti\'ity  or 
courage.  Unwilling,  or  unable,  to  expend  strength  and  patience  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
swift-footed  antelope  or  powerful  buffalo,  the  Lion  prowls  about  the  villages,  thinking  to 
find  an  easy  prey  in  the  man,  woman,  or  child  that  may  happen  to  stray  from  the 
protecting  guardianship  of  the  kraal  and  its  dogs.  Unarmed,  man  is  weaker  of  limb, 
slower  of  foot,  and  less  vigilant  of  senses  than  any  of  the  wild  animals,  and  therefore  is  a 
victim  that  can  be  slain  ^vithout  much  trouble. 

It  is  said  that  the  taste  for  human  flesh  is  often  engendered  by  the  thoughtless  conduct 
of  the  very  people  who  suffer  from  the  "  man-eaters."  Tlie  Kaffirs  are  apt  to  leave  their 
slain  exposed  in  the  bush,  "a  prey  to  dogs  and  all  kinds  of  birds." 

The  Lion  who  passes  near  the  spot  where  a  dead  Kaffir  lies,  is  mightily  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  dinner  on  sucli  channingly  easy  terms  ;  and  being  master  of 
the  situation,  drives  away  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  vultures,  imtil  he  has  satisfied  his  lordly 
appetite.  Having  satiat<Mi  himself  he  retires  to  rest,  and  on  awaking,  repairs  again  to  the 
site  of  his  banquet  in  hope  of  making  another  such  meal.  He  finds  nothing  but  the 
fragments  of  bones,  for  the  jackals  and  vultures  have  long  ago  consumed  every  morsel  of 
flesh,  and  the  hyaenas  have  eaten  the  greater  part  of  the  bones.  From  that  moment  the 
Lion  becomes  a  man-eater,  and  is  a  scourge  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  beseemeth  the 
whole  armed  population  to  rise  and  destroy  this  pest ;  for  as  long  as  the  manH:*aler  lives 
_  he  will  pay  constant  \'isits  to  the  villages,  and  night  after  night,  or  even  day  after  day,  so 
great  is  his  audacity,  will  he  carry  off  Ins  victims. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  larger  felidfe  live,  certain 
individuals  seem  to  isolate  themselves  fi-om  their  kind  by  this  propensity,  and  distinguish 
themselves  for  their  predilection  for  human  flesh. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lion  is  no  open  foa  He  does  not  come  boldly  out  on  the  plain 
and  give  chase  to  his  prey,  for  he  is  by  no  means  swift  of  foot,  and,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  has  no  idea  of  running  into  danger  without  adequate  cause,  lie  can  make 
tremendous  leaps,  and  with  a  single  blow  from  his  terrible  paw  can  crush  any  of  the 
smaller  animals.  So  he  creeps  towards  liis  intended  prey,  avaiEng  himself  of  ever}^  bush 
and  tree  as  a  cover,  always  taking  care  to  advance  against  the  wind,  so  that  the  pungent 
feline  odour  should  give  no  alarm,  and  when  he  has  arrived  within  the  limits  of  his  spring, 
leaps  on  the  devoted  animal  and  strikes  it  to  the  ground 

This  mode  of  action  gives  a  clue  to  tiie  object  of  tiie  fear-instilling  roar  which  has  made 
the  Lion  so  famous. 

As  the  Lion  obtains  his  prey  by  stealth,  and  depends  for  nutrition  on  the  success  of  his 
hunting,  it  seems  strange  that  his  voice  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  with 
terror  the  heart  of  every  animal  which  hears  its  reverberating  thunders.  Yet  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  creature  could  find  no  aid  so  useful  as  that  of  his  voice. 

If  the  Lion  has  been  prowling  about  during  the  evening  hours,  and  has  found  no  prey,  he 
places  his  mouth  close  to  the  earth,  and  utters  a  terrific  roar,  which  rolls  along  the  ground 
on  all  sides,  and  frightens  every  animal  which  may  chance  to  be  crouching  near.  Kot 
knowing  from  what  direction  the  fearful  sound  has  come,  they  leave  their  lairs,  and  rush 
frantically  about,  distracted  with  terror  and  bei^dldored  with  the  sudden  arousing  from 
sleep.  In  their  heedless  career,  one  or  two  will  probably  pass  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  lurking  foe. 

These  nocturnal  alarms  cause  great  trouble  to  those  who  travel  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
^lien  night  draws  on,  it  is  the  custom  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  release  the  draught  oxen 
from  their  harness.  A  kind  of  camp  is  then  made,  a  blazing  fire  is  kept  alight  as  a 
defence  against  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  oxen  are  fastened  either  to  the  waggons  or  to  the 
bushes  Ijy  which  the  encampment  is  made. 

The  Lion  comes  and  surveys  the  mingled  mass  of  oxen,  men,  and  waggons,  but  fears  to 
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approach  too  closely,  for  lio  dreads  the  blaze  of  a  firo.  In  vain  does  he  prowl  around  the 
eucanipnieut,  for  lie  can  discover  oo  stragglers  fi'om  the  protecting  flame,  and,  moreover, 
finds  that  the  watchful  dogs  are  on  the  aleit.  So  ho  retires  to  some  little  distance,  and 
putting  his  month  to  the  gi'onnd,  pom^s  forth  Ida  deepest  roar.  Struck  with  frantic  terror, 
the  stupid  oxen  break  away  from  their  haltera,  and  quitting  their  sole  protection,  galloj 
madly  away  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  jaws  and  talons  of  the  author  of  the  panic. 

It  often  happens  that  several  Lions  combine  in  their  attacks,  and  bring  tlieir  unii 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  common  prey,  each  taldng  his  appointed  part  in  the  matt<;r.     One 
of  these  joint  attacks  was  witnessed  by  two  English  officera  engaged  in  the  late  ICaffir 
war,  with  one  of  whom  I  am  well  acquainted. 

A  small  herd  of  zebiYis  were  quietly  feeding  in  a  plain,  all  unconscious  of  the  stealthy 
approacli  of  several  Lions,  wliich  were  creeping  towards  them  in  regular  order,  under  cover 
of  a  dense  reed  thicket.     So  qui'^tly  did  the  Lions  make  their  advance,  that  their  proji 
was  unnoticed  even  by  the  zebra-sentiueL     The  Lions  ci'ept  on,  until  they  reached 
sheltering  thicket,  when  the  senthiel  took  the  alarm.     It  waa  too  late — with  a  single 
bound,  the  leading  Lion  sprang  over  the  reeds,  felled  one  of  the  zebras,  and  set  the  oi 
scampering  in  all  directions  so  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  companions. 

It  has  happened  that  such  alliances  have  come  to  a  tragical  end  for  the  assailant 
well  as  the  victinL 

'*  Early  one  morning,**  says  ^fr.  Anderson,  in  his  "  Lake  Ngami,"  "  one  of  our  herdsmen 
came  rouuing  up  to  us  in  a  great  fright,  and  announced  that  a  laon  was  devouring  a  Lioness. 
We  thought  at  fir^t  that  the  man  must  be  mistaken,  but  Ma  story  was  perfectly  true, 
and  only  her  skull,  the  larger  bones,  and  the  skin  were  left.     On  examining  the  grouiul 
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more  closely,  the  fi-esh  remains  of  a  young  springbok  were  also  rliscovererl.  We  therefore 
conjectured  that  the  Lion  and  Lioiiesa,  being  very  hungry,  and  the  antelope  not  pruviug  a 
sufficient  meal  for  both,  had  quarrelled ;  and  he,  after  killing  his  wife,  had  coolly  eaten 
her  alsa" 

The  same  writer  relates  a  cnnoos  inatance  of  a  wounded  Lion  being  torn  in  pieces  by 
a  troop  of  his  fellows. 

In  the  attack  of  large  animals,  the  Lion  aeldom  attempts  an  unaided  assault,  but  joins 
in  the  pursuit  with  several  companions.  Thus  it  seems  to  be  tliat  the  stately  girafie  is 
slain  by  the  lion,  five  of  which  have  been  seen  engaged  in  the  chase  of  one  giraffe,  two 
actually  pulling  down  their  prey,  while  the  otlicr  three  were  waiting  close  at  band.  The 
Lions  were  driven  off,  and  the  neck  of  the  giraffe  was  found  to  be  bitten  through  by  the 
cruel  teeth  of  the  assailants. 

When  the  Lion  kills  an  eland,  and  docs  not  happen  to  be  very  ravenously  hungry,  he 
feeds  daintily  on  the  heart  and  other  viscera,  not  often  touching  the  remainder  of  the  flesh. 
In  so  doing,  he  rips  open  the  abdomen  with  bis  powerfid  claws,  and  tearing  out  his 
favourite  morsels,  devours  tbera.  SometinieH,  afler  satisfying  his  hunger,  he  will  leave 
the  eland  lying  on  the  ground  apparently  uii injured,  Ihe  only  visible  wound  being  that 
which  he  has  made  by  tearing  the  animal  op<  a. 

Owing  to  the  uniform  tawny  colour  of  the  Lion's  ceat,  he  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  surrounding  objects  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  by  night  he  walks  secure.  Even 
the  practised  eyes  of  an  accomplished  hunter  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  bodies  of 
Lions  which  were  lapping  water  at  some  twenty  yards'  distance,  bt^traying  their  vicinity 
by  the  sound,  but  so  blended  in  form  with  the  landscape,  that  they  afforded  no  mark  for 
the  rifle  even  at  that  short  distance. 

Under  such  circumstances,  their  glowing  eyes  afford  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
be  discovered,  and  even  with  such  assistance  the  position  of  the  body  cannot  be  made  out 
The  felidas  tread  so  silently,  that  no  footfall  gives  notice  of  their  whereabouts ;  and  aided 
by  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  "  whiskere,"  they  appear  to  be  enabled  to  thread  their 
stealthy  way,  almost  without  the  aid  of  eyes. 

Each  whisker  hair  is,  in  fact,  an  organ  endued  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  touch,  and  in  connexion  witli  a  set  of  large 
nerves  that  convey  to  the  brain  tlie  Icaat  touch.  In  the  en- 
graving is  given  a  magnified  representation  of  a  single  haii- 
bulb  of  one  of  the  whiskers,  together  with  the  nen-es  by  means 
of  which  the  hair  is  converted  into  a  tactile  organ.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  reference  to  the  figure,  that  if  the  extremity  of  the 
hair  is  touched,  a  pressure  will  instantly  be  made  on  the 
nerves  at  its  root  By  means  of  these  delicate  feelers,  the 
animals  are  able  to  guide  themselves  through  the  thickets, 
and  to  escape  the  risk  of  alarming  theii'  intended  prey  by  too 
rude  a  contact  \\iih  the  branches. 

Among  the  more  inland  settlers  of  Southern  Africa, 
adventures  with  the  Lion  are  of  common  occurrence.  As 
may  be  expected,  many  of  these  rencontres  are  of  a  deeply 
tragic  nature,  while  others  are  imbued  with  a  decidedly  comic 
element  A  great  number  of  original  anecdotes  of  this  nature 
have  been  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain 
Drayson,  who  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  the  actors  them- 
selves. In  these  nan'atives,  the  characters  of  both  man  and 
beast  are  well  showa 
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"AxT  pereon  who  has  mixed  much  -with  either  Dutch, 
I    Hottentot,  or  Kaffir  sportsmen,  is  sure  to  have  heard  many  exciting  and  curious  adventures 
i    Connected  with  the  chase  of  the  Lion.     From  amongst  a  somewhat  large  stock  I  will 

now  select  one  or   two  anecdotes  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  either  the  habits  and 

character  of  the  animal,  or  the  method  of  hnoting  him. 
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A  soldier,  'belonging  to  a  line  regiment,  had  heard  that  a  grcac  quantity  of  monej 
might  be  obtained  from  amongst  the  Dutch  Ik>ers  in  the  interior,  by  tarious  simple  pro- 
cesses with  which  he  fancied  himself  acquainted. 

Selecting  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  deseiied,  taking  care  to  well  fill  his  haversaclc 
with  meat,  to  serve  him  dnring  liis  march  across  the  wild  uninhabited  district  which 
separated  the  Dutch  locations  from  our  frontier. 

The  soldier  marched^  during  two  days,  some  sixty  miles  or  so,  taking  care  when  he 
slept  to  place  the  biig  containing  his  meat  ujider  his  head.  On  the  tliird  or  fourth  night, 
he  Jay  doT\m  as  usual  to  rest,  with  his  head  upon  his  pillow.  It  happened  that  in  the 
coimtry  to  which  he  belouged  Lions  were  Teiy  common,  and  one  of  these  un>«relcome 
visitore  happened  to  be  prowling  about  in  search  of  a  supper,  and  dropped  upon  the 
mditaiy  hero  who  was  quietly  snoring. 

Whether  the  Lion  were  aware  of  the  fierce  calling  of  the  sleeper,  and  therefore  paid 
him  some  respect,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but,  instead  of  carrying  off  the  man,  he  merely  clawed 
up  the  bag,  and  trotted  away  gi-owling  with  his  trophy.  The  only  damage  that  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  soldier  was  the  abstraction  of  a  few  inches  of  his  scalp. 

A  Dutch  Boer  found  the  deserter  wandering  half  starved  on  the  plain,  where  he  had 
been  w^thout  food  for  a  day  and  a  night  The  Boer  fed  and  doctored  him,  but  in  return 
made  him  act  as  leader  to  the.  oxen  and  waggon,  a  position  considered  by  the  Dutch 
Boers  to  be  the  most  degrading  to  mau." 

**  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mooi  river  there  are  several  extensive  plains  on  which  large 
herds  of  elands  and  hartebeest  were  formerly  found.  Bordering  on  these  plains  are  several 
ranges  of  hills,  spurs  from  the  Quatlilomba  mountains,  and  between  tJiese  rocky  spurs, 
kloofs  or  ravines  exist,  affording  shelter  for  bush-buck,  buffaloes,  and  many  other  animals 
which  seek  cover  amongst  either  reeds  or  bushes. 

At  the  time  when  the  following  scene  occurred,  there  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  in 
this  locality  besides  a  few  Welshmen,  who  resided  amongst  the  stony  hills,  and  lived 
by  the  chase,  and  two  or  three  Dutch  Boers,  the  renmants  of  those  who  had  accompanied 
Maritz  in  his  migration  from  the  old  colony. 

The  Dutchmen  had  huilt  themselves  some  wattle-and-daub  huts,  and  were  contented 
to  remain  where  they  were,  as  hunting  and  grazing-grouuds  were  plentiful.  A  few  thefta 
performed  by  their  little  neighbours,  tiie  Bushmen,  had  caused  a  commando  to  be  raised, 
and,  during  the  invasion  of"  the  hills  that  were  then  occupied  by  these  little  men,  a  boy 
had  been  oaptured  by  one  of  the  Boers,  ami  had  been  retained  as  a  domestic.  This 
individual  will  figure  in  the  following  scene  with  the  Lion. 

One  evening,  whilst  one  of  these  Boers  was  sitting  with  bis  son,  a  lad  of  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  in  front  of  his  hut,  smoking  his  stone  pipe,  and  looking  with  pride  upon 
Ids  sleek  herds  which  grazed  about  Mm  he  noticed  some  object  that  moved  slowly  along 
the  side  of  an  old  watercourse  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him.  A  telescope  was  an 
article  of  value  which  few  of  these  residents  possessed;  it  was  therefore  by  patient  watch- 
ing only  that  the  father  and  son  at  length  discovered  that  tlie  object  was  a  Lion,  which 
appeared  to  he  cai-efully  stalking  a  valuable  black  stallion  grazing  near  the  old  water- 
course. Instantly  seizing  their  guns,  which  were  as  usual  loaded  and  at  hand,  the  two 
nin  down  towards  the  Lion,  shouting  as  they  went  to  the  Hottentots  who  were  engaged 
about  the  farm. 

These  individuals  did  not  appear  to  be  anxious  about  hurrjnng  towards  the  scene  of 
danger,  and,  consequently,  the  Dutchman  and  his  son  reached  the  sttdlion  before  any  other 
aid  arrived. 

The  course  which  they  had  followed  caused  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  Lion 
consequence  of  intervening  slopes  of  ground,  so  that,  upon  reaching  the  horse,  whic 
was  grazing  unconscious  of  danger,  no  Lion  was  to  be  seen.  The  young  Boer,  actii 
against  the  advice  of  his  father,  walked  along  the  side  of  a  ra\'ine,  in  search  of  the  grim 
monster.  The  old  Boer  repeatedly  called  to  bis  incautious  son  to  come  back,  and  wait 
for  the  Hottentots  and  the  dogs,  which  would  soon  come  up ;  but,  finding  his  advice 
disiT-garded,  he  left  the  horse,  and  walked  towards  his  son,  whom  he  found  throwing  stonei 
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into  the  Ion;?  graas  which  fringod  the  edge  of  the  ravine  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  Lion. 
\Vhen  the  Boer  was  al>out  a  hundred  yards  from  the  lad,  he  saw  him  stop,  raise  his  gun, 
and  fire  suddenly,  though  apparently  without  aim,  and  then  turn,  running  a  few  paces 
towards  him.  At  the  same  instant,  he  saw  the  Lion  make  two  prodigious  bounds,  and 
alight  on  his  bo}',  whom  he  instantly  dragged  to  the  ground. 

All  this  occurred  in  a  very  few  seconds  ;  so  that  before  the  Boer,  who  ran  to  the 
rescue,  arrived,  the  young  Dutchman  was  mortally  wounded.  The  Lion,  crouching  dowTi 
among  the  long  grass,  retreated  a  few  yards,  then  bounded  over  the  rocks  and  reeds  until 
out  of  sight,  tlie  shot  which  was  fired  by  the  old  Boer  being  unheeded  by  him.  When 
the  father  reached  the  fatal  spot,  he  found  his  son  senseless,  and  torn  so  fearfully  tiA  to 
pniclude  all  possibility  of  recovery.  He,  however,  had  him  conveyed  home,  but  tho  lad 
never  again  spoke,  an<l  died  during  the  niglit.  Revenge  was  the  fiist  thought  of  the  old 
Dutcliman,  who  immediately  sent  round  to  his  ncighljours  to  warn  them  that  a  Lion  wiis 
in  their  vicinity,  and  to  beg  their  assistance  on  the  following  day  in  tracing  the  Lion 
to  ita  den. 

The  night  was  passed  by  the  Boer  as  usual ;  for  these  men  are  very  philosophic,  and 
rarely  allow  any  circumstance  to  intciiere  with  their  comfort.  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  he  was  up  very  early,  busily  preparing  for  the  gi'eat  business  of  the  day  ;  bullets 
were  being  cast  and  powder-liorn  tilled,  &c.  &c,  when  ho  was  suddenly  inteiTupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  Uttle  riusimmn,  who  had,  since  his  ca^>ture  by  the  Boer  some  yeare  before, 
reached  his  full  growth,  and  might  ho  estimated  at  any  age  between  sixteen  and  sixty. 

'What  do  you  here?'  asked  the  Dutchman, 

Tlie  Bushman,  who  was  armed  with  his  tiny  bow  and  arrows,  answered  by  showing  a 
small  tuft  of  black  hair  like  a  shaving  ?  rush. 

Tliis  was  an  intelligible  answer  to  the  Boer,  who,  with  eagerness,  demanded  the 
particulars ;  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Bushman's  account 

When  the  Lion  struck  down  the  young  Dutchman,  the  Bushman  was  sitting  upon  a 
rock  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  scene.  The  little  creature  then  watched  the  Liuu  in 
its  retreat,  and  marked  it  down  amongst  some  long  grass  and  bushes  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  sa  He  then  procured  an  old  and  nearly  useless  ox  from  the  cattle  kraal,  and, 
arming  himself  with  his  how  and  poisonous  arrows,  drove  the  beojst  close  to  the  Lion's 
retreat,  made  it  fast  to  a  bush,  and  concealed  himself  in  some  long  grass. 

The  Bushman,  from  his  nocturnal  habits,  can  see  by  night  nearly  iw  well  as  by  day  ; 
and  80,  when,  shortly  after  dark,  the  Linn  left  his  lair  and  walked  on  to  the  open  plain 
outside,  the  Bushman  waa  an  attentive  ol>ser\'er  of  his  niovejuents. 

The  ox  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lion,  which  approached  with  caution  upon 
its  victim  ;  the  Bushman  at  the  same  time  holding  his  bow  and  arrows  in  readiness  for 
an  attack  upon  It  is  victim.  Soon  the  Lion  sprang  upon  the  ox,  and,  at  the  instant  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  death  struggle,  the  Bushman,  with  great  rapidity,  twice  twanged 
Ills  bow,  and  lodged  two  poisoned  barbs  in  the  Lion's  flesh. 

The  ox  was  soon  overcome,  and  was  dmgged  amongst  the  reeds,  whilst  the  Bushman 
sought  shelter  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks  near  the  scene  of  his  operations. 

As  soon  aa  day  began  to  dawn,  the  Bushman  commenced  his  stealthy  approacli, 
through  the  grass  and  reeds,  towards  the  Lion's  lair,  and  was  shortly  sitting  grinning  on 
the  carcass  of  the  Lion,  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  was  a  terror  to  all  the  Hottentots 
on  the  farm,  but  now,  overcome  by  the  maligniint  poison  with  wJiich  the  arrows  had  been 
prepared,  was  as  harmless  as  one  nf  the  stones  on  which  ho  lay. 

Being  anxious  to  proclauu  his  triumph,  the  Bushman  merely  cut  off  the  tuft  of  hair 
fipom  the  tail  of  the  Lion  and  returned  with  this  trophy  to  the  Dutchman,  who  was  not, 
however,  quite  satisfied  witJi  the  business,  for  he  would  have  pi-efeiTcil  to  shoot  the  Lion 
himself;  moreover,  he  grudged  the  loss  of  the  old  ox,  which  he  thought  might  have  been 
spared  to  die  the  usual  death  of  a  draught  ox.  i.e.  to  work  until  it  drops  from  fatigue^  and 
to  tlie  where  it  falls.  The  Bushman,  however,  explained  that,  if  he  had  wounded  the  Lion 
AS  it  was  walking  along,  it  would  have  spnmg  upon  him  as  soon  as  it  felt  the  sharp  arrow 
in  its  side  ;  but,  when  it  was  busily  employed  in  killing  the  ox,  it  would  only  think  that 
the  ox  had  pricked  it  ^vith  ita  horns,  and  would  neither  see  nor  think  of  its  human  enemy. 
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Therefore  it  was  safer  and  more  certain  to  take  the  ox  for  a  bait^  and  so,  to  save  mauy^_ 
young  and  vigorous  animal  Ly  the  sacrifice  of  one  old  and  wom-ont  beast."  ^M 

"  A  Boer,  a  very  humorous  fellow,  told  me  that  he  was  returning  to  his  waggons  one 
eveni^,  when  he  was  far  in  the  interior ;  at  the  time,  he  had  with  him  only  the  single 
charge  of  powder  with  wliich  his  gun  was  loaded,  as  he  had  been  out  buck-shooting  all 
day.  ^ 

Straight  in  his  path  he  disturbed  a  Lion,  which  jumped  up  and  turned  to  look  at  liii^| 
Very  naturally,  his  first  impulse  was  to  fire,  but  remembering  that  he  had  but  that  one 
charge  in  his  gun,  he  changed  his  tactics. 

The  Dutchmen  usually  wear  large  broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  around  which  several 
osti'ich  feathers  are  fastened  The  Boer  jumped  from  his  horse,  and  pulled  off  his  hat» 
which  he  held  with  his  teeth  by  t!ie  brim,  so  that  the  upper  part  only  of  his  face  could  be 
seen  above  the  conglomeration  of  feathers.  He  then  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  commenced  crawling  towards  the  Lion.  Such  a  strange  animal  had  never  before  been 
seen  by  the  astonished  Lceuw,  which  turned  and  fled  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

This  method  of  alarming  animals  is  not  always  successful ;  for  whilst  I  was  on  the 
frontier,  a  Hottentot,  who  had  been  told  of  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  frighten  a  savage 
ox,  met  ^\'ith  a  severe  accident 

The  man  had  been  instructed 'that  to  stoop  down  and  look  back  at  an  animal  from 
between  the  knees  was  a  certain  means  of  driving  it  away.     So,  being  pursued  by  a^H 
infuriated  ox,  he  stopped  short,  and  doubled  himself  up  for  his  peep  ;  but  unfortunat^^| 
without  the  desired  residt.     For  the  animal  charged  home,  ripped  up  the  Totty's  leath^^ 
crackers,  wounded  him,  and  sent  him  sprawHng  into  a  bush." 

"  An  old  Dutch  Boer,  who  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  Draakensberg  mountains,  gav 
me  the  following  accoimt  of  an  intei'view  with  a  Lion.     The  man  was  a  well-known  spor 
man,  and  lived  principally  by  means  of  the  doOars  wliich  he  realized  upon  ivory  and  ah 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  a  trip  each  year  into  the  game  coimtr)',  and  traded  with 
Kaffirs  or  other  inhabitants,  under  very  favourable  auspices,   His  atock-in-trade  consisted  < 
his  guns  and  ammunition,  several  spans  of  fine  oxen,  some  horses,  and  about  a  dozen 

A  Lion,  which  appeared  to  have  been  roaming  about  the  country,  happened  to ' 
near  this  Boer's  location,  and  scenting  the  three  coursers  kept  by  the  Boer,  thought  thiit 
the  locahty  might  suit  him  for  a  short  period.     A  dense  kloof,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  farm,  afforded  both  shelter  and  water,  aud  this  spot  the  Lion  selected  as  a  favourable 
position  for  his  head-quarters. 

The  Boer  had  not  to  wait  for  more  than  a  day,  before  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
excited  in  his  mind  by  some  broad  footmarks  which  he  saw  imprinted  in  the  soil,  were 
confirmed  into  a  certainty  that  a  full-grown  Lion  had  passed  near  his  rcsidenca 

It  now  became  a  question  of  policy,  whether  tlic  Boer  should  attack  the  Lion,  or  wait 
for  the  Lion  to  attack  him.  He  thonght  it  quite  possible,  that  Lccuw,  having  been  warned 
off  by  the  dogs,  whose  barking  had  been  furious  and  continued  during  the  night  on  which 
the  Lion  was  supposed  to  have  passed  the  farm,  might  think  discretion  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valour,  and  consequently  would  move  farther  on,  in  search  of  a  less  carefully 
guarded  locality  upon  which  to  quarter  himsel£  He  determined,  therefore,  to  wait>  but  to 
use  every  precaution  against  a  night  surprise. 

Tlie  Lion,  however,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Bner.   For  during  the  second  nigh 
Roeberg,  the  stout  after-ox  of  the  pet  span,  was  quietly  carried  off,  and  although  there  wa 
Borne  commorion  amongst  the  dugs  and  cattle,  it  was  supposed  that  the  alarm  had  scar 
the  Lion,  which  had  tlien  decamped 

The  morning  light,  however,  showed  that  the  poacher  had  leapt  the  palisade  which 
surrounded  the  kraal,  and  having  killed  the  ox,  had  evidently  endeavoured  to  scrambl) 
over  it  again,  w4th  the  ox  in  his  possession.    The  joint  weight  of  the  Lion  and  ox  had  can 
the  stakes  to  give  way.  and  an  exit  had  then  been  easily  effected. 

The  spoor  of  tlie  Li(»n  was  immediately  followed  by  tlie  Boer,  wlio  took  with  liiml 
a  Hottentot  and  half-aHlozen  of  his  best  dogs.     Tlie  traces  were  easily  seen,  and  the 
hunters  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  Lion  was  in  the  kloof    But  this  in  itself  was 
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ce,  for  the  kloof  was  about  a  mOc  in  Icti^h,  and  thre^  or  four  bunrlred 
Ith ;  and  the  cover  was  composed  of  wait-a-l»it  thorns,  creepers,  and  long 
grass»  forming  a  jungle  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  that  for  a  man  to  enter  appeared  almost 
impossible. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  Boer  should  station  himself  on  one  side,  whilst  the 
Hottentot  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  kloof^  and  that  the  dogs  should  be  sent  into  the 
cover.  This  arrangement,  it  was  hoped,  would  enable  either  the  Dutchman  or  Hottentot 
to  obt4un  a  shot ;  for  each  conchided  that  the  dogs,  which  were  very  courageous  animals, 
would  drive  the  Lion  out  of  the  kloof,  and  that  it  would,  upon  breaJdng  cover,  aflbrd  one 
or  the  other  a  good  chance. 

The  excited  barks  of  tlie  dogs  soon  indicated  that  they  had  discovered  the  Lion,  but 
tliey  appeared  to  be  unable  to  drive  him  from  his  stronghold :  for  although  they  M^ould 
scamper  away  every  now  and  again,  as  though  the  enraged  monster  were  cliarging  them, 
stiU  they  returned  to  bay  at  the  same  spot 

Both  of  the  hunters  lired  several  shots,  upon  the  hope  that  a  stray  bullet  might  find 
its  ^-ay  through  the  underwood  to  the  heart  of  the  savage.  But  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  was  expeJided,  and  no  result  achieved. 

At  length,  as  tlie  dogs  had  almost  ceased  to  bark,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  call 
them  oft  But  all  the  whi.stling  and  shouting  faii<3d  in  recalling  more  than  two  out  of  the 
sijc,  and  one  of  these  was  feari'uUy  maimed  The  others,  it  was  afterwards  fouind,  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Lion  in  the  mo.st  uncereilionious  manner ;  a  blow  from  his  paw 
had  sufficed  either  to  break  the  back  or  smash  the  skull  of  the  nearest  intruder. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  bravest  dogs  are  not  always  the  best  adapted  for  Lion  or 
bofialo  hunting.  A  cur  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable ;  for  while  a  com-ageous  dog  will 
boldly  face  a  Lion,  and  even  venture  within  reach  of  his  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  soon  be 
"  expended^"  a  ciu*  will  continue  to  annoy  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  fierce  game,  but 
at  the  same  time  will  take  good  care  of  its  own  safety.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  dog  is  to 
straggle  with  either  a  Lion  or  a  buffalo  ;  its  duty  is  merely  to  distract  the  animal,  and 
prevent  it  from  devoting  too  much  of  its  time  to  the  hunter.  Well-bred  dogs  are  nearly 
useless  when  employed  against  dangerous  game. 

This,  the  first  attempt  on  the  Lion,  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  Boer  returned  homo  to 
lament  the  loss  of  his  dogs,  and  to  refresh  himself  after  his  exertions.  During  the  night, 
he  watched  beside  his  kraal,  but  the  Lion  did  not  pay  him  a  second  visit. 

Early  on  the  following  evening,  he,  accompanied  by  his  Hottentot,  started  afresh  for 
the  kloof,  and  having  marked  the  spot  from  which  the  Lion  had  on  tlie  fonner  occasion 
quitted  the  dense  thoniy  jungle,  the  two  hunters  ascended  a  tree,  and  watched  during  the 
whole  night  for  a  glimpse  at  their  purposed  victim.  But  whilst  they  were  paying  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lion  a  visit,  he  favoured  the  farm  with  a  call,  and  this  time,  by  way  of  variety, 
carried  away  a  very  valuable  horse,  which  he  conveyed  to  the  kloof,  having  been  wise 
enough  to  walk  out  and  return  by  a  different  path  to  that  which  he  used  on  the  former 
occasion.     Consequently  he  had  avoided  the  ambush  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

^\llen  the  Boer  returned  to  Ms  farm,  he  became  furious  at  his  new  loss,  abused  the 
Totties  and  Kaffire  for  their  neglect  and  cowardice,  but  soon  became  reasonable,  and 
^  determined  on  a  plan  which,  although  dangerous,  was  still  the  one  which  appeared  the 
most  likely  to  insure  the  destruction  of  this  ravenous  monster.  This  plan  was  to  enter 
the  dense  kloof  on  foot,  without  dogs,  and  to  endeavour  by  fair  stalking  to  obtain  his  shot 
at  the  Lion. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  mo\ing  through  any  cover  without  making 
L.A  noise,  and  also  the  watchful  habits  of  every  member  of  the  feline  race,  we  may  be 
P'fcrtain  that  to  surprise  the  Lion  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  the  probability 

was  that  the  Dutchman  would  meet  with  a  disaster. 
,  At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  horse  slaughter,  the  Boer  started  for  the 

kloof,  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  smooth  bore,  and  clothed  in  the  most  approved  bush 
L  eoetume.  He  would  not  allow  his  faithful  Hottentot  to  accompany  him,  because,  as 
■liiiccess  mainly  depended  upon  surprise,  he  considered  that  the  highly  llavoured  Totty 
r    might  be   scented   by  the  lion;  whereas  he   alone  would  be  more  likely   to   escape 
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detection.  By  this  arraugRnient  the  Boer  detuonstrated  the  trutli  of  the  proverl 
reference,  to  the  pot  and  the  kettle,  for  the  Dutclimen  are  not  fonder  of  lavations  thun 
theii-  Hottentot  servauts,  aud  it  is  probable  that,  although  a  witle-awuke  Lion  might  liave 
scented  the  Totty  at  (500  yards  down  wind,  he  would  have  discovered  the  Boer  under 
similar  conditions  at  400  yards.  We  uuist,  however,  take  llie  Boers  i*eason  us  a  just  one, 
and  conclude  that  to  leave  his  Totty  at  home  was  a  wise  precaution. 

On  the  first  occasion,  when  the  Lion  wajs  attacked  by  the  Boer,  it  had  been  bayed  by 
the  dogs  near  some  tall  trees,  far  down  in  the  kloof.  If  the  animal  had  again  selected 
the  saijie  location,  the  Boer  would  have  had  to  creep  through  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  thorny  bush,  and  he  would  probably  have  alarmed  the  Lion  long  before  he  arrived  within 
shot  lie  had  thought  over  tliis,  and  had  concluded  that  alter  dragging  tlie  cai*cass  of  tlie 
horse  all  the  way  from  the  farm,  the  Lion  would  not  be  disposed  to  drag  it  very  far  tin 
the  undei"wood  in  the  kloof,  and  that,  therefore,  ho  should  find  the  carcass  of  the  h«.ii 
least  at  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  probably  the  Lion  close  to  it 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Lion,  when  gorged,  to  sleep  duriog  tiie  day ;  and  if  the 
animal  has  camed  off  any  prey,  it  usually  conceals  itself  near  the  remains  to  watch  them 
imfLi  it  is  ready  for  another  feast. 

The  Boer  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  had  laid  his  plans  very  judiciously.  He 
npproarhed  the  kloof  slowly  and  silently,  lut  ofiT  the  spoor  of  the  Lion,  and  traced  the  spot 
where  the  horse  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  grtnind  for  a  abort  time. 

Although  be  moved  onwards  \ery  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  he  was  soon 
surroimdcJ  by  the  busli  ;  and  the  biightness  of  Ibe  plain  was  succeeded  by  the  gloom  of 
the  kloof.  Being  a  most  experienced  hand  at  bushcndt,  he  was  enabled  to  walk  or  crawl 
without  causing  either  a  dried  stick  to  crack  or  a  leaf  to  iiistle,  and  he  was  aware  that 
his  progress  had  been  accomplished  witliout  noise;  for  tlie  small  birds,  usually  so  watchful 
and  so  much  on  the  alert,  Hew  away  oidy  when  he  appioaehed  close  to  them,  thus  showing 
that  their  eyes  and  not  tlieir  ears  had  made  them  conscious  of  the  presence  of  maiL 

Birds  and  monkeys  are  the  great  obstacles  in  tlie  bush  to  the  success  of  a  surprLsc, 
for  tlie  birds  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  aud  wliistle  or  twitter,  wliilst  the  monkeys  chatter  and 
grimace,  and  exjiress,  by  all  soHs  of  harlequui  movements,  that  some  curious  creature  is 
approaching.  When,  therefore,  the  bushranger  finds  that  birds  and  monkeys  are  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence  untd  they  see  him.  he  may  be  satisfied  that  lie  has  traversed  the 
bush  with  tolerable  silence,  and  has  vanquished  such  formidable  obstacles  as  sticks 
hidden  by  leaves,  broken  and  dead  bmnches,  &c. 

There  is  a  va.st  difference  between  hearing  or  reading  ho%v  any  dangerous  work  has 
been  accomplished,  and  doing  that  work  itsell'.  But  we  can,  by  imagining  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  peiformer,  realize  in  a  measure  the  sort  of  sensations  which  he  must  have 
experienced,  and  we  can  then  weigh  the  effect  whieh  the  circumstance  would  havi 
produced  upon  our  o\vu  moderately  strong  nerves.  It  is  highly  probable  that  those  wl 
sigh  for  new  sensations,  might  possibly  find  them  were  they  to  ent«r  a  dense  bush  on  fo 
and  expect  momentarily  to  nuvet,  witliiu  speaking  distance,  a  Lion  of  capacious  maw,  orj 
long-tusked,  heavy-footed  elephant,  or  even  such  a  moderate  ojjponent  Jis  a  bull  bolTalo. 

The  effect  produeed  upon  the  system  is  much  decreased  when  many  individuals  are 
together.  To  obtain  the  most  satisfactoiy  results,  therefore,  a  person  should  undeilake 
the  jouniey  alone,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  consider  those  only  as  epicures  who  thus 
conjointly  enjoy  solitude  and  excitement 

The  Boer  had  penetrated  scarcely  fifty  yard.?  into  the  biish,  when  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  close  upon  the  lair  of  the  Lion.  He  believed  tliat  such  was  a  fact  in 
ronsequence  of  the  strong  leonine  scent,  and  from  a  part  of  the  carcass  of  the  horse 
Ijeing  visible  between  the  inten^ening  branches.  Instead,  therefore,  of  advancing,  as  an 
incautious  or  inexperienced  bnshi-anger  would  have  done,  he  crouched  down  behind  a 
bush,  and  assumed  a  convenient  attitude,  so  that  he  could  remain  still  \s*ithout  in- 
convenience. 

All  the  animal  creation  are  aware  of  tlie  advantages  of  a  surprise,  and  the  feline  tribe 
especially  practise  the  ambuscading  system.  Tiie  Boer  therefore  determined,  if  possible, 
to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Lion,  and  to  surprise,  rather  than  to  he.  surprised.    He  concluded 
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that  the  Lion,  even  when  gorged  with  hoi-se-Ilesli,  would  not  be  so  neglectful  of  his  safety 
as  to  sleep  with  more  than  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  that,  although  he  had  walked  with  great 
care  through  the  bush,  he  had  probably  caused  the  Lion  to  be  watchful ;  if,  therefore,  he 
should  go  up  to  the  carcass  of  the  hoi-se,  he  might  be  pounced  upon  at  once. 

To  sit  down  q^uietly  within  a  few  yards  of  a  Lion,  whose  exact  hiding-place  was  not 
known,  required  a  certain  amount  of  nerve  ;  but  the  Boer  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
had  adopted  the  best  and  safest  method  to  conquer  Ids  foe. 

After  remaining  sQent  and  watchfnl  for  several  minutes,  the  Boer  at  length  saw  that 
an  indistinctly  outlined  object  was  mo^Tiig  behind  some  large,  bix>ad-leafed  plants,  and 
at  about  twenty  paces  from  liim.  This  object  proved  to  be  the  Lion,  w^hicli  was  half- 
crouched  behind  some  shmbs,  and  was  attentively  watching  the  bushes  near  the  Boer. 
The  head  only  was  clearly  visible,  the  body  being  concealed  by  the  foliage. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Lion  was  aware  that  some  person  or  thing  had  approached, 
but  was  not  certain  where  this  thing  was  now  concealed.  The  Boer  knew  that  this  was  a 
critical  period  for  him,  and  tlierefore  remained  perfectly  steady ;  he  did  not  hke  to  risk  a 
shot  at  the  forehead  of  the  Lion,  for  it  woidd  require  a  very  neat  shot  to  insure  a  death 
wound,  and  the  number  of  branches  and  twigs  which  were  on  the  line  of  flight  of  the 
bidlet  would  render  a  clear  course  almost  impossible. 

The  Lion,  after  a  carefid  inspection,  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  laid  down  behind  the 
shrubs.  The  Boer  tlien  cocked  both  barrels  of  Ids  heavy  roer,  and  turned  the  muzzle 
slowly  round,  so  that  lie  covered  the  spot  on  which  the  Lion  lay,  and  shifted  his  position 
so  as  to  be  well  situated  for  a  shot, 

The  shght  noise  which  he  made  in  moving  attracted  t!ie  attention  of  the  Lion,  who 
immediately  rose  to  his  feet  A  broadside  shot  could  not  be  obtained,  so  the  Boer  fired 
at  a  spot  between  the  eyes  ;  the  bullet  struck  high,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  range 
is  short  and  the  charge  of  powder  is  heavy,  but  the  Lion  fell  over  on  its  back,  rising, 
however,  immediately,  and  uttering  a  fierce  roar.  As  it  regained  its  feet,  it  showed  its 
side  to  the  Boer,  who  sent  his  second  bnUet  into  its  slioulder. 

The  Lion  bounded  off  through  the  bush,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Boer,  who 
felt  more  calm  as  each  snap  of  a  branch  showed  that  the  animal  was  farther  from  him. 

The  Boer  immediately  started  off  home,  and  brought  his  Hottentots  and  dogs  to  assist 
in  the  search  after  the  wounded  animal,  wliich  the  Boer  concluded  would  be  found  dead^ 
as  the  second  wound,  he  thought,  must  be  a  mortal  one. 

Before  sunset  that  evening,  the  skin  of  the  Lion  was  pegged  down  outside  the  Boer's 
house,  and  the  Hottentots  were  drunk  with  delight  at  the  success  of  *  the  master.* " 

KoLBEN,  a  traveller  who  visited  the  Cape  about  the  year  1 705,  described  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  African  Lion.  He  gives  a  rule  by  wliich  all  travellers  may  know  to 
a  certainty  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Leeuw  may  be.  He,  however,  does  not  mention 
whether  he  actually  tested  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  but  merely  states  as  follows : — 

**  The  Lions  here  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  strength.  When  they  come  upon  their  prey 
they  knock  it  down,  and  never  bite  till  they  have  given  the  mortal  blow,  which  is 
genemUy  accompanied  by  a  fearfid  roar.  When  the  Lion  is  pinched  with  hunger,  he 
shakes  his  mane  and  lashes  his  sides  with  lus  tail.  Wlien  he  is  thus  ^tated  it  is  almost 
certain  death  to  come  in  his  way,  and  as  he  genei-ally  lurks  for  his  prey  behind  the  bushes, 
travellers  sometimes  do  not  discover  the  motion  of  his  tail  till  it  is  too  late ;  but  if  a  Lion 
shakes  not  his  mane,  nor  lashes  himself  with  his  tail,  a  traveller  may  pass  safely  by  him. 

If  we  could  drive  a  bargain  with  the  Felis  Leo  that  he  should  always  thus  signal  to 
travellers,  we  might  pass  through  the  African  wQdcrness  with  less  risk  than  at  the 
present  time.  But  from  the  experience  gained  by  inoi-e  modern  Imntei's,  it  appears 
that  the  Lion  will  fi-equently  attack  horaes,  oxen,  &c.,  without  any  intimation  from  mane 
or  tail 

The  most  formidable  attacks  are  those  which  take  place  during  a  dark  night,  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  prepared  in  consequence  of  not  observhig  the  shaking  and 
lashing  above  referred  to." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  thai  several  naturalists  accept  the  Lion  of  Western 
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Africa  as  a  spt'cies  distinct  from  tlie  Lion  of  SoutlitTD  Africa,  and  have  tlierefore  given  to 
the  aninial  a  dillerent  specific  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  country  in  which  it  is 
found,  ^\^lateve^  may  be  said  of  the  distinction  between  tlie  Asiatic  and  African  Lion, 
there  seem  to  be  scarcely  sulTicient  grounds  for  considering  tlie  very  slight  differences 
■which  Qxe  found  in  Lions  of  Aii'ica  to  be  a  sufficient  wnmint  for  constituting  separate 
species.  Tliey  may  be  permanent  varieties,  anil  even  in  tliat  case  are  not  nearly  eo 
drlfereut  from  each  other  as  the  mastiff  from  the  spaniel 

From  all  accounts,  however,  it  seems  that  the  habits  of  all  Lions  are  very  similar,  and 
that  a  Lion  acts  like  a  Lion,  whether  he  resides  in  Africa  or  Asia. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  self-gratulatoiy  half-threatening  mixture  between  a 
and  a  growl,  which  is  emitted  by  the  domestic  cat  when  she  has  laid  her  paws  on  a  mou 
or  a  bird,  anil  is  divided  in  mind  between  the  complacent  consciousness  of  having  won^ 
prize  by  her  ottSti  efforts,  and  the  ever  present  fear  that  it  should  escape  or  be  t^iken  av     _ 
If  we  substitute  a  Lion  for  a  cat,  and  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  the  position  of  ite 
victim,  we  may  pailly  realize  the  feehng  which  must  have  filled  the  mind  of  a 
traveller  and  hunter  in  Sontheru  Africa. 

He  had  built  for  himself  a  "  skiirm,"  or  slight  rifle-pit,  composed  of  stones, 
and  other  convenient  substances,  and  had  watched  during  the  night  in  hopes  of  findiig 
game  worthy  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  sleep.  Nothing,  however,  had  come  within  range  of 
the  concealed  hunter  excepting  a  wliite  rhinoceros,  which  was  shot,  and  fell  dead  on  the 
spot  Wearied  out  with  the  prolonged  vigil,  the  hunter  dropped  asleep,  and  lay  for  some 
tune  WTapped  in  unconsciousness. 

But  the  active  desert  life  requires  that  its  votary  should  be  ever  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and  even  duriug  sleep  should  be  capable  of  instantaneous  awaking 


lion.  So  it  happened,  that  although  the  deep  sleep  of  weaiied  nature  had  wrapped  the 
liiinters  senses  iu  oblivion,  a  part  of  his  being  remained  awake,  ready  to  give  the  alai-ra 
to  that  portion  which  slept.  Suddenly  a  sense  of  danger  crept  over  the  sleeper,  and  he 
awoke  to  a  feeling  that  a  niouotono  is  mnihlijig  sound,  which  i-everlHsrited  iu  his  ears,  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  iitmn'nent  peril.  A  moment's  reflection  told  him  that  none 
hut  a  Lion  could  produce  such  soundp,  and  that  one  of  those  fearful  animals  wfis  actually 
stooping  over  hira,  its  hreath  j>layiiig  on  his  face. 

Taught  by  practical  experience  of  the  danger  of  alanuing  Ihe  Lion,  the  hmi't^er  quietly 
felt  for  his  gun,  which  was  lying  ready  loaded  and  cocked  in  front  of  him,  and  raised 
himself  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  foe.  Slight  as  the  movement  was,  it  sufficed  to 
alann  the  lion,  which  uttered  a  sharp,  menacing  growl,  speaking  in  a  language  well  known 
to  the  intended  victim.  Knowing  that  not  a  moment  could  be  lost,  he  pointed  his  weapon 
towanls  an  indistinct  mass,  which  loomed  darkly  through  the  mists  of  night,  and  fired. 

The  report  of  the  gun  was  instantly  minghKl  with  the  fierce  roarings  of  the  infuriated 
lion,  maddened  with  the  pain  of  its  wonndj  seeking  to  wreak  its  vengeance  on  its  foe, 
and  tearing  up  the  ground  in  its  fury,  within  a  veiy  few  paces  of  the  skiirm.  By  degrees 
the  fierce  roars  subsided  into  ang?y  gi^owls,  and  the  growls  into  heavy  moans,  imtil  the 
terrible  voice  was  hushed,  and  silence  reigned  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Wlien  the  dawn  broke,  the  hunter  ventured  fi'om  his  place  of  concealment,  and 
searched  for  the  carcass  of  the  Lion,  which  he  found  lying  within  fifty  yai-ds  of  the  spot 
from  whence  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired-  Even  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  hyaenas 
and  jackals  had  been  busy  over  the  body  of  their  departed  monarch,  and  had  so  torn  his 
skin  that  it  was  entirely  spoded  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  a  memorial  of  a  most  fearful 
night. 

The  hero  of  this  adventure  waa  C.  J.  Andersson,  who  has  recorded  hia  valuaW.a 
African  experiences  in  his  visit  to  "  Lake  Ngami" 

The  same  author  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  half-starved,  and  entirely  bewildered 
Lion,  which  contrived  to  get  into  the  church  at  Richterfeldt.  The  unfortunate  brute  waa 
so  weakened  by  fasting,  that  the  Damaras  dragged  him  out  of  the  edifice  by  his  tail  and 
ears,  and  speared  him  without  trouble. 

In  the  leonine  character  is  no  small  craft,  which  displays  itself  in  various  modes. 
Keen  of  scent  in  perceiving  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  Lion  appears  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  likelihood  that  liis  own  approach  might  be  manifested  by  the  powerfid  odour  that 
issues  from  his  body.  He  therefore  keeps  well  to  leeward  of  the  animal  which  he  pursues, 
and  employs  the  tlirection  of  the  wind  to  conceal  him  from  the  olfactory  senses  of  his 
game,  and  the  position  of  the  rocks,  trees,  or  reeds,  to  hide  liis  approach  from  their  organs 
of  vision. 

A  curious  property  connected  with  the  Lion's  tooth  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has 
happened  that,  when  a  man  has  been  bitten  by  a  Lion,  and  escaped  from  its  fangs,  he  has 
long  felt  the  after  effects  of  the  injury,  and  this  in  a  singular  manner.  Although  the 
wound  has  healed  kindly,  and  to  all  appearance  has  left  no  evil  result  except  the 
honourable  scar,  yet  that  woimd  has  broken  out  afresli  on  the  anniversary  of  the  time 
when  it  wag  inflicted  There  is  probably  some  poisonous  influence  upon  the  Lion's  tooth 
by  wldch  tins  effect  is  produced,  for  it  has  been  recorded  that  two  men  have  been  attacked 
by  the  same  Lion,  one  of  whom,  who  was  bitten  upon  his  bare  limb,  suffered  from  the 
annual  affliction,  while  the  other,  whose  limb  was  protected  by  his  coat,  felt  no  after 
inconvenience  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  bite  of  the  same  animal 

A  similar  effect,  lasting  for  several  years,  has  been  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog,  where  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  envenomed  tooth  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
produce  the  fearful  disease  of  hydrophobia.  In  an  instance  with  wliich  I  am  acquainted, 
the  wound  continued  to  re-jpen  annually  at  least  for  the  space  of  sLx  years,  and  possibly 
for  some  yeai-s  longer.  Tlie  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
produce  the  same  phenomenon. 

The  Lion  is  by  no  means  so  fastidious  a  feeder  as  is  popularly  supposed    It  is  true  that 
he  does  very  rancli  hke  to  strike  down  a  living  prey,  and  lap  the  hot  blood  as  it  wells  from 
the  lacerated  victim.   But  he  is  very  well  satisfied  w^th  any  dead  animal  that  he  may  chanoe 
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to  find,  and  indeed  is  in  no  way  particular  whether  it  he.  tainted  or  otberwiflc 
thorou};jhly  is  tliis  the  case,  tliat  Lion-hunters  arfi  in  the  habit  of  decoying  their  mighty 
game  by  means  of  dead  antelnpt^s  or  oxen,  wiiicli  they  lay  near  some  water-«pring,  knnwing 
well  that  the  Lions  are  sure  to  seize  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  at  the  same 
time  the  kindred  ajiputites  of  thirst  and  hunger. 

In  delault  of  larger  game,  the  Lion  feels  no  hesitation  in  employing  his  mighty  paw- 
in  the  immolation  of  tlie  small  rodents,  and  frequently  makes  a  meal  un  locusts,  diversified 
witli  an  occasional  lizard  or  beetle.  Lc?d  by  implanted  inRtinct.  this  animal  ynM,  wbeo 
water  is  not  to  be  found,  quench  its  tliirst  by  devouring  the  juicy  water-melons  that  m 
niarvellon.sly  store  up  tlie  casual  moistures  of  the  detjcii,  which  would  otherwise  be 
exhaled  in  vapour  before  the  fierce  mys  of  the  burning  sun.  Many  other  camivoroa* 
animals,  and  one  or  two  carnivorous  birds,  are  known  to  possess  the  same  instinctive 
knowledge.  The  scientific  name  of  this  water-melon  is  "Cucuinis  Caifer/'  and  its  native 
title  '*  Kengwe,"  or  "  Kerne." 

That  a  carnivoroxis  animal  should  voluntarily  take  to  vegetable  food  is  a  very  curioVf 
fact,  and  seems  to  aigue  a  high  state  of  intellectual  power.  It  is  tnie  that  herbivoron* 
animals,  such  as  the  rhinocerovs  and  others,  will  resort  to  the  same  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
qiiencliing  their  thirst ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  latter  creatures  are  bni 
following  their  usual  dietary  system,  while  the  Lion  is  acting  in  a  manner  directly  opposed 
to  his  own  flesh -loving  nature. 

TiiG  cautious  liabits  which  tlie  Lion  acquires  when  its  domain  has  been  invaded  by 
man  are  most  singular,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  reasoning  power.  The  Lioo 
which  has  never  known  man,  loiows  no  fear  at  the  sight  of  man  and  his  deadly  weapons, 
attac^king  him  with  as  much  freedom  or  it  wouhl  attack  an  antelope.  But  after  it  has  had 
some  experience  of  man  and  his  wiles,  it  enn  only  be  induced  by  the  calls  of  pressing 
hunger  to  venture  upon  an  open  attack,  or  to  approach  any  object  that  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  a  trap. 

Lions  have  been  knoAvn  to  surround  an  escaped  horse,  and  to  prowl  round  it  for  two 
entire  days,  not  daring  to  attack  so  apparently  defenceless  a  pi"ey,  simply  becaoae  its 
bridle^  was  dangling  from  its  neck,  and  made  the  creatures  suspicious,  even  though  the 
rein  had  accidentidly  been  hitched  over  a  stump.  On  another  occasion,  a  Lion  cropt 
close  to  a  haltered  ox,  saw  the  halter,  and  did  not  like  it,  crept  away  again  until  he  reached 
a  Utile  hiUock  about  three  hundi'ed  yards  away,  and  thei'e  stood  and  roared  all  night. 

The  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  extreme  caution  to  presence  the  game  which  they 
have  killed  from  any  marauding  Lion  that  may  happen  to  pass  in  that  direction.  A  simple 
white  streamer  tied  to  a  stick,  and  waving  over  the  dead  beast,  is  amply  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  Lions  from  appronrbing  so  uncanny  an  object-  Sometimes,  when  no  streamer 
can  be  manufactured,  a  kind  of  clapjx^r  is  sulistituteil,  which  shakes  in  the  wind,  and  by 
the  unaccustomed  sound,  very  much  alarms  the  Liou  Tt  does  truly  seem  absurd,  that  so 
terrible  a  beast  as  the  Lion  should  be  frightened  by  the  fluttering  of  a  wliite  Imndkerchief, 
or  the  clatti^ring  of  two  sticks — devices  which  would  be  laughed  to  scom  by  a  tomtit 
of  ordinary  ctipacity. 

Nearly  all  the  feline  animals  seize  their  prey  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  the  Lion 
seems  to  prefer  the  flank  or  shoulders  as  his  point  of  attack.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
Lion  sj>rings  ui>on  the  back  of  his  prey,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  felidte,  for  in  the 
chase  of  a  lai-gi^  animal,  he  chooses  rather  to  pull  down  the  doomed  creature  by  mam 
sta-ength,  his  hinder  feet  resting  on  the  earth,  and  his  fore-paws  and  fangs  tearing  deeply 
into  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  victim.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  instances, 
but  the  general  nile  seems  to  be  that  the  Lion  either  strikes  down  his  prey  with  a  furious 
blow  of  his  paw,  or  drags  it  to  the  ground  by  hanging  on  its  neck  with  teeth  and 
claws. 

The  young  of  the  Lion  are  various  in  numl>er,  sometimes  amounting  to  throe  or  four 
at  a  birth,  thus  entirely  contraverting  the  well-known  fa))le  of  the  Lioness  and  Fox.  For 
some  time,  the  young  Lion  cubs  pmsent  a  curious  appearance,  their  fur  being  faintly 
brindled  in  a  manner  veiy  similar  to  tliat  of  the  tiger,  or,  to  give  a  more  familiar  iUustni- 
tion,  resembling  the  coat  of  a  tabby  cat,  very  indistinctly  marked  upon  a  light  tawny 
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ground  Tliese  faiut  brmdlings  nm  retained  for  some  months,  wlioii  tljey  grudually  fade 
into  the  deeper  brown  which  tinges  the  tawny  fur,  and  after  awhile  become  wliolly 
merged  iu  the  darker  liue.  I  liave  observed  a  similar  absorption  of  the  brindled  markings 
in  a  kitten.  In  its  earliest  youth,  it  was  of  a  lightisli  brown,  marked  with  tolerably 
defined  stripes  ;  but  as  it  grew  older,  the  dark  stiH?aks  gradually  became  more  faint,  and, 
when  the  animal  was  about  three  montha  old,  vanished  entirely. 

A  cub-lion  is  just  as  playful  an  animal  as  a  kitten,  and  is  just  as  ready  io  romp  with 
any  one  who  may  encourage  its  little  wanton  bumoirrs.  Only  it  is  hardly  so  safe  a 
j)layfellow,  for  the  very  small  Lion  is  as  large  as  a  very  big  cat,  and  sometimes  becomes 
rather  unjileasantly  rough  in  its  gamesomeness.  It  has  no  idea  of  the  power  of  its  stroke, 
and  if  it  should  deal  a  playful  blow  with  its  claws  protruded,  is  apt  to  do  damage  which 
it  never  intended. 

The  weight  of  a  Lion-cub  is  extraordinaiy  in  comparison  with  its  size.  I  have 
pers<>nally  tested  the  weight  of  several  cubs,  and  was  surpnsed  at  the  massive  build  of 
the  bttle  creatures.  Their  bones  are  very  large,  and  the  muscular  system  very  solid,  so 
that  a  cub  which  about  equals  a  large  cat  in  actual  measurement,  far  exceeds  that  animal 
in  weight. 

The  development  of  the  young  Lion  is  very  slow,  three  or  four  yeai-s  elapsinl^  before  he 
can  lay  claim  to  the  fidl  honours  of  Lionhood,  and  shake  his  ta^vny  mane  in  conscious 
strength. 

At  the  tip  of  the  Lion's  tail  is  sometimes  found  a  curio\is  ajipcndage,  which  waa 
once  thought  to  lie  a  veritable  claw,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purj^ose  of  exciting  the  Lion 
to  rage,  when  he  lashed  his  sides  with  his  tail.  It  is  now,  however,  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  thickened  skin,  which  is  only  slightly  attached  by  its  base  to  the  member 
on  which  it  rests,  and  falls  off  at  a  very  gentle  touch.  A  similar  protuberance  has  been 
discovered  on  the  tail  of  an  Asiatic  leopani. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  the  African  Lion,  it  is  but  right  to  refer  to  the  species  or 
variety  which  inhabits  the  more  northern  portion  of  this  huge  continent.  According  to 
the  account  of  JiUes  Gerard,  tlie  French  liini-hunter,  the  Noithern  Lion  is  far  more 
formidable  an  antagonist  than  his  Southern  relative.  But  to  an  unprejudiced  reader,  the 
spirited  narratives  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  that  autlior  seem  rather  to  bear  referpnce 
to  the  singular  cowardice  of  the  native  Algerian  mind  when  iirought  in  contact  with  the 
Lion,  than  the  absolute  ferocity  of  the  animal,  or  the  courage  of  the  hunter. 

To  take  but  one  instance 

That  a  large  party  of  warriors,  each  armed  with  loaded  musket,  should  stand  in 
a  row  with  their  backs  against  a  rock,  trembbng  in  deadly  fi-ar,  whilst  a  Lion  walked 
coolly  along  the  line,  with  tail  erect,  in  calm  defiance  of  the  firelocks  that  waved  their 
faltering  muzzles  before  his  gaze  like  e^i"s  of  com  l>elbre  the  gale,  si^eaks  but  little  for  the 
courage  of  the  warriors,  and,  in  consequence,  for  tliat  of  their  impu(]t.'ut  foe. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  North  African  Lion  is  a  terribly  fearful  opponent  on  a  dark 
Dight,  when  he  is  met  face  to  face,  with  but  a  few  yards  between  his  body  and  the  rifle- 
muzzJe  of  the  Imnter ;  hut  so  is  the  Lion  of  Southern  Africa,  in  similar  circumstances. 
All  animals,  like  dogs,  "bark  best  on  their  own  threshold,"  and  it  lK?hoves  a  man,  wlio 
dares  alone  to  make  his  nocturnal  quest  after  tlie  Lion,  to  bear  a  bold  lieart,  a  quick  eye, 
and  a  ready  hand  Yet  these  accomplishments  are  far  more  general  than  some  writers 
would  have  us  suppose,  and  there  is  many  an  unassuming  hunter  who  salHes  out  at 
night  and  shoots  a  Lion  or  two  without  tiiinking  that  the  beast  was  so  inortliuately 
ferocious,  or  himself  so  marvellously  courageous. 

There  is  really  notliing  in  the  character  or  liistory  of  the  Lion  of  Algeria  that  could 
separate  him  from  the  Lion  of  Southern  Africa 


Afl  far  as  is  known,  the  Lion  which  inhabits  Asia  is  very  simdar  in  habits  to  that 

which  is  found  in  Africa,  and  therefore  needs  no  detailed  description.     There  is,  however, 
one  species,  or  variety,  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the  peculiaritj'  from  which 
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it  derives  its  name.    This  is  the  "  Maneless  Lion  "  of  Guzerat,  so  called  from  the  very 
meai^ro  mane  with  which  its  neck  and  throat  are  decorated. 

When  first  this  animal  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  naturalists,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  young  male,  whose  mane  had  not  yet  reached  its  fuU  development  It  ii 
now,  however,  allowed  to  be  either  a  distinct  species,  or,  at  all  events,  a  penminenl 
variety, — between  which  opinions  there  is  such  very  trifling  difference  that  one  is  nearly 
as  decided  as  the  other. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  mane  is  not  altogether  absent,  as  the  popular 
name  might  give  cause  to  suppose,  but  is  very  trilling  in  comparison  with  the  luxuriunt 
mass  of  hair  ^diich  droops  over  the  shoulders  of  the  African  Lion.  The  limbs  do  not 
appear  to  bo  quite  so  long  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  lasi  named  animal,  and  the  tail 
is  shorter,  with  a  more  conspicuous  tuft.  This  tuft,  by  the  way,  is  the  readiest  point  of 
distinction  wiiich  separates  the  Lion  from  the  other  cats. 

The  natives  term  this  animal  the  "  Camel-tiger,"  because  its  uniform  tawny  fur  bears 
some  resemblance  in  tint  to  that  of  the  camel. 


Tliat  one  animal  should  support  its  own  life  only  by  the  destruction  of  another 
creature,  appears  to  be  rather  a  cruel  disposition  of  nature,  and  repugnant  to  the  beantr 
and  kindness  which  prevails  in  the  order  of  created  things.  Averse  as  are  we,  tlif 
created  beings,  to  indicting  pain  on  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  it  cannot  but  seen 
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strange  that  the  Creator  should  have  maile  so  many  auiinals  to  suffer  a  vioh?nt  death,  ami 
apparently  to  endure  torturing  pangs,  by  tlie  hicerations  to  which  they  are  sultjected  by 
their  destroyera.  The  reflection  is  a  just  one,  and  one  which  until  late  yeare  has  never 
received  a  worthy  answer.  Endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  tlie  Divine  love  with  tliis 
apparent  cnielty,  by  asserting  that  the  lower  animals  were  endued  with  so  low  a  sense  of 
pain  that  an  injui^  which  would  inflict  severest  torture  on  a  man,  would  cause  but  a 
slight  pang  to  tlie  animal.  Yet,  as  all  animals  are  clearly  s»»nsitive  to  pain,  and  many 
of  them  ai'c  known  to  feel  it  acutely,  this  ari^unient  has  but  trilling  weight.  Moreover, 
the  system  which  was  insensible  to  pain  ^vould  be  equally  dull  to  enjoyment,  and  thus 
we  should  reduce  the  animal  ci-eation  to  a  level  but  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
vegetables. 

Tlie  true  answer  is,  that  by  some  merciful  and  most  marvellous  provision,  the  mode  of 
whose  working  is  at  present  hidden,  the  sense  of  pain  is  driven  out  from  the  victim  as 
S(>oa  as  it  is  seized  or  struck  by  its  destroyer.  Tlie  first  person  who  seems  to  have  taken 
this  view  of  tlie  case  was  Livingstone,  the  well-known  traveller,  who  learned  the  lesson  by 
personal  expeiience.     After  describing  an  attack  made  upon  a  Lion  he  proceeds : — 

**  Stiirting  and  looking  half  roimd,  I  saw  the  Lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  on  me. 
I  waa  upon  a  little  height ;  he  cauglit  my  slioulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  botli  came  to  the 
ground  below  together.  Growling  horribly  close  to  my  car,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier-dog 
docs  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  wdiich  seems  to  be  felt  by  a 
mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  tlie  cat.  It  causes  a  sort  of  drcaniiness,  in  which  there  was 
no  sense  of  pain  or  fteh'ng  of  terror,  thoujLi:b  I  was  fpiite  conscious  of  all  that  waa 
happening.  It  was  like  what  patients,  partially  under  the  influence  of  chlortifurm,  describe, 
wlio  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  Tliis  singular  condition  was  not  the 
result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sf^nse  of  horror 
in  lookiug  round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals 
killed  by  the  carnivoi'a  ;  and,  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  liy  our  benevolent  Creator  for 
lessening  the  pain  of  death." 

This  feailul  experience  is,  although  most  valuable,  not  a  solitary  one,  and  is  made 
more  valuable  by  that  very  fact.  I  am  accpiainted  with  a  similar  story  of  an  officer  of 
the  Indiaji  army,  a  German  uoblemau  by  birth,  who,  while  in  Bengal,  was  seized  and 
carried  away  l^y  a  tiger.  Ho  described  the  wdiole  scene  in  much  the  same  language  as 
that  of  Livingstone,  saying  that  as  fai*  as  the  bodily  senses  were  concerned,  the  chief 
sensation  was  that  of  a  pleasant  drowsiness,  rather  admixed  w^ith  curiosity  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  bnite  was  going  to  eat  him.  Only  by  his  reasoning  powers,  which 
r»2mained  unsludcen,  could  he  feel  that  bis  position  w^as  one  of  almost  hopeless  danger, 
and  that  he  ought  to  attempt  escape.  Perhaps,  in  so  sudden  and  ovenvbelming  a  shock, 
the  mind  may  he  startled  for  a  time  from  its  liold  upon  the  nerves,  and  be,  so  to  speak, 
not  at  home  to  receive  imy  impression  from  the  iiervous  system.  Many  men  Iiave  fallen 
into  the  jaws  of  these  fearful  hea.sts,  but  very  few  have  survived  to  tell  their  tale.  In  tlie 
case  of  Livingstone,  rescue  came  through  tlie  hands  of  a  Hottentot  scr\*ant,  wdio  fired  upon 
the  Lion,  and  who  was  himself  attacked  by  the  infuriated  animal.  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  intended  victim  owed  his  life  to  a  sudden  wdiini  of  the  tiger,  wdiich.  after  caiT}'ing  him 
for  some  distance,  threw  him  down,  and  went  off  without  hiuL  The  oflicer  used  playfully 
to  attribute  his  »'scape  to  his  nn-agi-e  and  flesliless  condition,  which,  as  he  said,  induced 
the  e]ucurcan  tiger  to  reject  a  dinner  on  so  lean  and  tough  an  animal  as  himself. 

Those  who  liave  been  in  action  are  familial'  with  the  iudifTei-ence  with  which  the 
severest  wounds  are  received.  There  is  one  well-known  instance  of  this  apparent 
insensibility  to  pain,  which  occurred  in  the  Crimean  war.  An  oflicer  was  stooping  to 
light  his  pipe  at  a  camp-fire,  when  an  enemy's  shell  plumped  into  the  midst  of  the  embers, 
and  exploded,  knocking  the  pipe  out  of  his  hands.  Ho  uttered  an  cjcclamation  of 
annoyance  at  the  loss  of  his  pipe,  unconscious  that  the  fragments  of  shell  had  earned  off 
Bc-veral  of  his  fingers  and  frightl\illy  shattered  other  portions  of  his  limbs.  Even  in  cases 
of  natural  death  a  similar  phenomenon  occui's,  antl  those  who  have  expressed,  in 
their  hist  illness,  the  most  utter  teiTor  of  death,  meet  their  dreaded  fate  with  calm 
content,  welcoming  death  as  a  friend  instead  of  fearing  him  as  a  foe. 
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Upon  the  African  continent,  tin;  lion  reigns  supreme,  s<^le  monarch  over  the  felinft 
raca  But  in  Asia  his  claims  to  undivided  royalty  are  disputed  by  the  Tiger,  an  aniioal 
which  equals  the  lion  in  size,  strength,  and  activity,  and  certainly  excels  hira  in  the 
elegance  of  its  form,  the  grace  of  its  movements,  and  the  beauty  of  its  fur.  The  range 
of  the  Tiger  is  not  so  widely  spreatl  as  that  of  the  lion,  for  it  is  never  found  in  any 
portions  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  Africa,  and,  except  in  certain  districta,  is  but  rarely 
seen  even  in  the  countries  where  it  takes  up  its  residence.  Some  portions  of  countiy 
there  are,  which  arc  absolutely  infested  by  this  fierce  animal,  whose  very  appearance  ia 
auiJicient  to  throw  the  natives  into  a  state  of  abject  terror. 

In  its  colour  the  Tiger  presents  a  most  beimtiful  arrangement  of  markings  and  contrast 
of  tints.  On  a  bright  tawny  yellow  ground,  sundry  dark  stripes  are  ph'iced,  arranged,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  body  or  limbs.  Some  of 
these  stripes  are  double,  but  the  greater  numlicr  are  single  dark  streaks.  The  under  parta 
of  the  boily,  the  clicst,  throat,  and  the  long  hair  which  tufts  each  side  of  the  face*  are 
almost  white,  and  upon  these  parts  the  stripes  become  veiy  obscure,  fudin;^  gradually  into 
the  light  tint  of  the  fur.  T!ie  tail  is  of  a  whiter  hue  than  the  upi^^'  portions  of  the  body, 
and  is  deconited  in  like  manner  with  dark  rings. 

So  brilliantly  adorned  an  animal  would  appear  to  be  very  conspicuous  among  even 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  to  thrust  itself  boldly  uixm  the  view.  But  there  is  no  animal 
t!iat  can  hide  itself  more  thornugldy  than  the  Tiger,  or  which  can  walk  through  the  under- 
wood with  less  betrayal  of  its  presence. 

Tlie  vertical  stripes  of  tlie  body  harmonize  so  well  with  the  dry,  dusky  jm 
among  which  this  creatnre  loves  to  dwell,  that  the  grass  and  fm-  are  hardly  disti  i, 
from  each  other  except  by  a  quick  and  experienced  eye.     A  Tiger  may  thus  lie  uunceulwl 
so  cleverly,  that  even  when  crouching  among  low  and  scanty  vegetation,  it  may  be  almost 
trodden  on  without  being  seea     The  step  too,  is  so  quiet  and  stealthy,  that  it  gives  no 
audible  indication  of  the  creature's  whereabouts,  and  the  Tiger  has,  besides,  a  curious 
habit  of  drawing  in  its  breath  and  tlattening  its  fur,  so  as  to  i-educe  its  bulk  as  far  as 
possible.     When  a  Tiger  thus  slinks  away  from  the  hunters  or  from  any  dreaded  d 
it  looks  a  most  contemptible  and  cowardly  creature,  hardly  to  be  rfcognisej  in  tin 
bea.st,  which,  when  driven  to  hay,  rushes,  regardless  of  danger,  with  fierce  yells  of  rage 
and  bristling  hair,  upon  the  foremost  foe. 

"WTien  seeking  its  prey,  it  never  nppears  to  employ  openly  that  active  strt^ngtli  which 
would  seem  so  sure  to  attain  its  end,  but  creeps  stealthily  towards  the  object,  availinji,' 
itself  of  every  cover,  until  it  can  spring  ui>on  the  destined  victim.  Like  tlie  lion,  it  has 
often  been  known  to  stalk  an  unconscious  aiumal,  crawling  after  it  as  it  moves  along,  and 
following  its  steps  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  nearer  approach.  It  has  even  been  kno^vn  to 
stalk  human  beings  in  this  fashion,  the  Tiger  in  question  being  one  of  those  terrible 
animals  called  "  Man-eaters,"  on  accouni  of  their  destructive  propensities.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  an  outward  change  causeil  in  the  Tiger  by  the  indulgence  of  this  man-slaying 
habit,  and  that  a  "  Man-eater  "  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  Tiger  by  the  darker  tint 
of  the  skin,  and  a  ix^dness  in  the  cornea  of  the  eyes.  Not  even  tlie  Man-eating  Tiger 
dares  an  open  assault,  but  crawls  insiJiously  towards  his  prey,  preferring,  as  does  the  lion, 
the  delencele.ss  women  and  children  as  the  object  of  attack,  and  leaving  alone  the  men, 
wlio  are  seldom  witliout  ann.s. 

The  Tiger  is  veiy  clever  in  selecting  spots  from  whence  it  can  watch  the  approach  of 
its  intended  prey,  itself  hf  lug  couchctl  xmdor  tlie  shade  of  foliage  or  behind  tho  screen  of 
some  friendly  rock.  It  is  fund  of  lying  in  wait  by  the  side  of  moderately  frequented  road*, 
more  particularly  choosing  those  spots  where  the  shade  is  the  deepest,  and  where  water 
nmy  be  found  at  hand  wherewith  to  quench  the  thirst  that  it  always  feels  when  consuming 
its  prey.  From  such  a  point  of  vantage  it  will  leap  with  temble  eflect,  seldom  making 
above  a  single  spring,  and,  as  a  rule,  always  being  felt  l>efore  it  is  seen  or  heard. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Tiger  generally  takes  up  his  post  on  the  side  of  the  mad 
which  is  opposite  his  Inir,  .so  that  he  ha-<  no  need  to  turn  and  drag  his  prey  acu>iss  the 
road,  but  proceeds  foi-ward  with  his  acquisition  to  his  den.  Should  the  Tiger  mi«<s  hi« 
leap,  he  generally  seems  bewildered  and  ashamed  of  himself,  and  instead  of  returning  to 
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the  spot,  for  a  second  attempt,  siieaks  off  discoinfitud  fi-om  the  scen«.»  oi  his  himiiliation. 
The  spots  whei-e  there  is  most  danger  of  meeting  a  Tiger,  are  the  crossings  of  millalis,  or 
the  deep  ra\ine8  througli  which  the  water-courses  run.  In  tliese  localities  the  Tiger  is 
sore  to  find  liis  two  essentials,  cover  and  water.  So  apatlietic  are  the  natives,  and  so 
audacious  are  the  Tigei-s,  that  at  some  of  these  crossings  a  man  or  a  biillock  may  be 
carrieil  off  daily,  and  yet  no  stcjis  will  he  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  \^^th  the  exception  of 
a  few  amulets  suspended  about  tlie  i>erson.  Sometimes  the  Tigers  seem  to  take  a  panic, 
and  make  a  general  emigration,  leaving,  without  any  ajtpareiit  reason,  the  spots  which 
they  hatl  long  infected,  and  making  a  sudden  appearanco  in  some  locaJity  where  ihey  had 
bat  seldom  before  been  seen. 

In  the  districts  where  these  terrible  animals  take  up  their  abode,  an  unexpected 
meeting  with  a  Tiger  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  event,  ^\^l^le  engaged  in  hog- 
spearing,  the  sportsmen  have  \naiiy  times  come  smldenly  upon  a  Tiger  that  was  Ijing 
quite  composedly  in  the  heavy  "  Hiur"  grass  from  wliich  the  hog  had  started.  In  such 
cases,  the  terror  of  the  native  horses  is  excessive,  for  their  divad  of  the  Tiger  is  so  great, 
that  the  very  scent  of  a  Tiger's  p»resence,  or  the  sight  of  a  dried  skin,  is  suflicient  to  set 
them  plunging  and  kicking  in  their  attempts  lo  escape  from  the  dreaded  propinquity.  One 
horse,  which  had  been  terrified  by  a  Tiger,  could  not  afterwards  endure  the  sight  of  any 
brindled  animal  whatever,  and  was  only  restoi-cd  to  ordinaiy  courage  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  his  master,  who  ki'pt  a  brindled  dog  in  the  same  stable  witli  the  horse  until 
the  poor  beast  became  reconciled  to  the  alJiorred  striped  lur. 

A  very  curious  iutroiiuction  to  a  Tiger  occuncd  to  a  gentleman  who  was  engi^jod  in 
deer  sliooting. 


THE  TIGER 


He  had  crept  up  to  a  convenient  spot,  from  whence  lie  could  command  a  clear  view  of 
the  deer,  which  were  lying  asleep  in  the  deep  grains  ;  had  taken  aim  at  a  fine  buck  which 
was  only  at  twelve  yards'  distance,  and  was  just  going  to  draw  the  trigger,  when  hi« 
attention  was  roused  by  a  strange  object  wliicli  was  waving  above  the  grass,  a  few  ftet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  deer.  Ifc  was  the  tail  of  a  Tiger,  whieli  had  approached  the  deer 
from  the  opposite  direction,  and  had  singled  out  the  very  auimal  wliich  was  ihrealened 
by  the  rilla  Not  exactly  knowing  what  kind  of  an  object  it  was  that  stirred  the  gnss, 
the  sportsman  re-adjusted  his  piece,  and  was  again  going  to  fire,  when  a  Tiger  api 
from  the  cover  of  the  "  moonje "  grass,  and  leaped  upon  the  very  buck  which  had 
marked  out  as  his  own.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  choose  to  dispute 
matter,  but  retreated  as  q^uietly  as  possible,  leaving  the  Tiger  in  possession  of  the  tit 

Tlie  duer  was  an  Axis,  or  Spotted  Deer,  animals  which  arc  very  common  in  soi] 
of  India,  and  are  much  appreciated  by  Tigers  as  well  as  men.     Peacocks  also  a' 
the  same  districts;  Id  short,  wherever  spotted  deer  and  peacocks  may  be  found,  Ti; 
are  sure  to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  them.     On  one  occasion,  another  sportsnuui 
wounded  a  peacock,  which  fluttered  about  for  a  time,  and  then  fell  into  a  little  o^ 
space  in  the  bushes.     As  these  birds,  wlieu  winged,  can  nin  too  fast  to  be  ovcrtnken  br 
man,  the  sportsman  ran  ailer  the  bird  in  order  to  catch  it  as  it  fell,  and  on  enteiing  the 
little  area  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  three  Tigers,  wdiich  had   !>een  evidcii 
asleep,  but  were  just  ronsed  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  were  looking  about  tliem  L 
dreamy  and  bewildered  manner.     The  peacock  lay  dead  close  to  the  Tigers,  who  probal 
made  a  light  repast  on  the  game  thus  unexpectedly  laid  before  them,  for  the  sport-sm 
took  to  his  heels,  and  did  not  feel  himself  safe  until  he  was  fairly  on  board  of  his  vea^ 

The  chief  weapons  of  the  Tiger  are  his  enormous  fuet,  with  their  sharp  sicklc-lil 
talons,  which  cut  like  so  many  knives  when  the  animal  delivers  a  blow  witli  his  powerful 
limbs.  Even  were  the  talons  retracted,  the  simple  stroke  of  that  sledge-hammer  pa\r  is 
stifiBcient  to  strike  to  the  ground  as  lurge  an  animal  as  an  ox ;  while,  if  the  claws  lend 
their  trenchant  aid  to  the  heavy  blow  of  the  Umli,  the  terrible  eflects  may  be  imagined 

Besides  the  .severity  of  the  wound  which  may  be  inflicted  by  so  fearful  a  weapoi 
there  are  other  means  of  destruction  that  lie  hid  in  the  Tiger  s  claws.  From  some  cause 
or  other, — ifc  may  be  presnjned  on  account  of  some  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  cla' 
aETect  the  nervous  system, — even  a  trivial  wound  has  often  been  known  to  produi 
lockjaw,  and  to  destroy  the  victim  by  the  effects  of  that  fearful  disease  It  may  be^ 
that  the  perturbation  of  mind  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  Tiger,  may  have  some  hanil 
in  the  matter.  Captain  Williamson,  an  officer  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  Bengal, 
states  that  he  never  knew  a  person  to  die  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a  Tiger's  claws 
without  suiering  from  lockjaw  previous  to  death ;  and  he  adds,  that  those  cases  which 
appeared  the  least  alanning  were  the  moat  suddenly  carried  off. 

Many  modes  are  adopted  of  killing  so  fearful  a  pest  as  the  Tiger,  and  some  of  these 
plans  are  very  ingenious. 

There  is  the  usual   spring-bow,  wOiich  is  placed  in   the  animal's  path,  tlje 
drawn  to  the  arrow's  head,  and  a  stiing  leading  from  the  trigger  across  the  path  in  s' 
a  manner  that  the  creatnre  presses  against  it  with  its  breast,  discharges  the  weapon, 
so  receives  the  arrow  in  it.s  heait. 

The  bow  is  set  by  htstening  it  to  two  strong  posts  set  by  the  side  of  the  Ti| 
path,  the  string  of  the  bow  being  parallel  with  the  path.     iTie  string  is  then  drawn  b 
to  its  utmost  limits,  and  a  stick  placed  between  the  bow  and  the  string,  thus  keepi; 
the  weapon  bent    A  long  wedge  is  inserted  between  the  stick  and  the  bow,  and  the 
liberating  cord  tied  to  its  projecting  end.     Lastly,  the  arrow  is  laid  on  the  string,  and 
engine  is  ready  for  action.     Of  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  Tiger  pre^^ses  the  cord, 
wedge  is  drawn  away,  the  guarding  stick  drops,  and  the  bow  hurls  its  deadly  missiJi 
So  rapidly  does  this  simple  contrivance  act,  that  the  Tiger  is  generally  hit  near  t[' 
shoulder,     llie  arrow  is  usually  poisoned  by  means  of  a  thread  dipped  in  some  dea' 
mixture,  and  v^Tnpped  round  the  arrow-point. 

Tliere  is  another  phui,  in  which  human  aid  is  requisite,  namely,  by  building  a  sin 
bamboo  enclosure,  in  which  the  hunter  lies,  anned  with  a  spear.    *  At  nightfall  the  Tij 
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comes  prowling  along,  and  smelling  the  man,  rears  up  on  its  hind  legs,  trying  to  claw 
down  the  bamboo  bars.  The  huuter  in  the  meanwliile  takes  Iiis  spear,  and  mortally 
wounds  the  brindled  foe,  by  striking  the  spear-point  between  the  bars  of  the  edifice. 

A  still  more  ingenious  mode  of  Tiger  killing  is  that  which  is  employed  by  the  natives 
of  Ouda 

They  gather  a  number  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  prauss  tree,  which  much  resembles 
the  sycamore,  and  having  well  besmeared  them  with  a  kind  of  bird  lime,  they  strew  tliem 
in  the  animal's  way,  taking  care  io  lay  them  witli  the  prepared  side  uppermost.  Let  a 
Tiger  but  put  his  paw  on  one  of  these  innocent  looking  leaves,  and  his  fate  is  settled. 
Finding  the  leaf  stick  to  his  paw,  he  shakes  it,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  nuisance, 
and  finding  that  plan  unsuccessfid,  he  endeavours  to  attain  his  object  by  rubbing  it 
against  his  face,  thereby  smearing  tlie  ropy  birdlime  over  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  gluing 
the  eyelids  together.  By  this  time  he  has  probalily  trodden  upon  several  more  of  the 
treacherous  leaver,  and  is  bewildered  with  the  novel  inconvenience  ;  then  he  rolls  on  the 
ground,  and  rubs  his  head  and  face  on  the  earth,  in  his  clTorts  to  get  free.  By  so  doing, 
he  only  adds  fresh  birdlime  to  his  head,  body,  and  limbs,  agglutinates  his  sleek  fur 
together  in  unsightly  tufts, 'and  finishes  by  hoodwinking  himself  so  thoroughly  .with 
leaves  and  birdlime,  that  he  lies  floundering  on  tlie  ground,  tearing  iip  the  earth  with 
his  claws,  uttering  liowls  of  rage  and  disraay,  and  exhausted  by  the  impotent  struggles 
in  which  lie  has  been  so  long  engaged.  These  cries  are  a  signal  to  the  authors  of  his 
misery,  who  run  to  the  spot,  anned  with  guns,  bows,  and  spears,  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  despatching  their  blind  and  wearied  foe. 

Another  mode  of  destroying  the  Tiger  is  l>y  means  of  a  strongly  constructed  trap, 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary  mousetraps,  which  take  their  victim  by 
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dropping  a  door  over  the  entrance.     Tlie  Tiger  trap  is  little  more  than  the  mor 
only  made  on   a  much   larger  scale,  and  of  strong  wooden  bars  instead  of  iron 
Tlie  bait  is  generally  a  pariali  dog,  or  a  young  goat>  both  of  which  ainmals  give  vent  to 
their  anxiety  by  loud  wailings,  and  so  attract  the  prowling  foe.     In  order  to  secore  liu? 
living  bait  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  trap  by  the  Tigers  claws,  it  is  protected  by  an 
inner  cage,  to  which  the  animal  cannot  gain  access  without  dropping  the  dooragair  *  ' 
egress,   Tliis  plan,  however,  is  not  very  generally  followed,  as  it  possesses  hardly  sui 
elements  of  success. 

A  more  productive  plan — productive,  because  the  reward  for  killing  a  Tiger,  t_>grtl,.r 
with  the  sum  for  which  the  skin,  claws,  and  teeth  sell,  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  native  fur 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,— is,  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  uq^i  a  Tiger's  haunt,  pnttinjr  a 
goat  in  the  hole,  and  tethering  it  to  a  stake  which  is  firmly  driven  into  the  centre  of  the 
little  pit    A  stone  is  then  tied  in  one  of  the  goat's  ears,  which  cnieT  contrivance  ^  - 
the  poor  animal  to  cry  piteously,  and  so  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tiger.     On  heari: 
goat  cry,  the  Tiger  comes  stealthily  to  the  spot,  and  tries  to  hook  up  the  goat  wi^ 
paw.     Not  succeeding,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  pit,  he  walks  round  and  r 
tr}'ing  ever>'  now  and  then  to  secure  tlie  teiTitiefl  goat,  and  thus  exposing  himself  iixuly 
to  the  huntere,  who,  quietly  perched  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  taking  a  deliberaU 
aim  with  tlieir  heavy  firelocks,  lay  him  dead  on  the  six)t  of  his  intended  depredation. 

A  somewhat  similar,  but  more  venturous  mode  of  proceeding,  is  that  which  is  adop 
by  the  Shikarries,  as  tliese  native  hunters  ai-e  called. 

When  a  Tiger  has  carried  off  a  bullock,  or  some  such  valuable  animal,  the  shikar 
proceeds  to  the  spot,  and  after  waiting  sufficient  time  for  the  robber  to  gorge  Idnu 
and  become  drowsy,  he  sets  off  in  search  of  the  murdered  bullock ;  a  dangerous 
but  one  which  is  much  lightened  by  the  indications  afforded  by  vultures,  jackals, 
other  carrion-loving  creatui^es,  which  never  fail  to  assemble  round  a  dead  aiiima]«< 
whatever  race  it  may  be. 

Having  found  the  half-eaten  carcase,  and  ascertained  that  the  Tiger  is  ftist  asle  _ 
the  hunter  calls  together    as  many  assistiints  as  possible,  and  with  their  aid,  rapidj^ 
builds  a  bamboo  scalTold,  some  twenty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  which  is  plante  _ 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  and  mangled  bullock  lies.     On  the  summit  of  the" 
scaffold  the  shikarrie  mounts ;  his  gun  and  ammunition  are  handed  up  to  hin»  by  his 
companions,  his  sharp  "  tulwar,"  or  sword,  is  hung  ready  to  his  grasp,  and  after  offeriD  " 
their  best  wishes  for  success,  the  assistants  take  their  leave,  each  putting  in  a       ' 
for  some  part  of  the  spoils.     The  claws  are  the  most  coveted  portion  of  the  animi 
for  the  natives  construct  from  two  of  these  weapons  a  charm,  which,  on  the  homoeopat^ 
principle,  is  supposed  to  render  the  wearer  inviilnerable  to  attacks  from  similar  weapon 

After  a  while,  the  Tiger  wakes  from  the  drowsy  lethargy  wliich   was  caused 
repletion^  ami  after  shaking  himself,  and  uttering  a  few  yawns,  which  draw  the  attentio 
of  the  watchful  hunter,  proceeds  to  his  temporary  station,  for  the  pui'pose  of  ma 
another  meal  on  the  remains  of  the  slaughtered  ajiimal. 

The  shikarrie  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  resting  his  gun  on  the  platfor 
takes  a  deliberate  aim,  and  lotlges  a  bullet — often  an  iron  one — in  the  body  of  Ihf 
Tiger.  Generally  the  aim  is  so  true  that  the  Tiger  falls  dead,  but  it  sometimes  ha]>i>enfl 
tliat  the  wound,  although  a  mortal  one,  is  not  instantaneously  fatal,  and  the  aniuial 
springs  furiously  upon  the  foe  who  dealt  the  blow.  The  Tiger  is  no  climber,  but  nu!t*_ 
will  often  supply  temporary  ability  ;  and  so  fiercely  does  the  animal  launch  itself  again  ~ 
the  scaffoldijig,  that  if  made  of  a  softer  material,  permitting  the  hold  of  the  Tiger| 
claws,  the  creature  might  reach  the  hunter ;  or  that  if  not  firmly  planted,  the  wlmli 
edifice  would  be  brought  to  the  ground.  But  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of  the  baml 
affords  little  hold  for  the  sharp  talons ;  and,  even  if  the  animal  should  succeed 
appioaching  the  platform  where  the  hunter  sits,  a  blow  from  the  razor-eilged  tuKi 
strikes  off  a  paw,  and  the  tiger  falls  helplessly  to  earth,  only  to  meet  its  fate  by  a  secon 
bullet  from  the  deadly  Hreloek. 

AttiBcted  by  tlie  report  of  the  hunter's  gun.  the  neighbours  flock  to  the  spot, 
man  anaad  according  to  his  ability  ;  and  if  tlie  iN^ast  is  killed  outright,  join  in  a  chor 
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(xder.      The  liver  is  a  very  dangerous  organ  to  touch,  and  a  Tiger,  when  there  struck, 
arely  lives  for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

*  Perhaps  of  all  animals  the  Tiger  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  kill,  although  the  wound  may 
lot  be  an  instantaneous  cause  of  death.  Whether  the  cause  may  lie  in  the  habits  or  diet 
>f  the  creature  is  not  certain,  but  true  it  is,  that  a  wound  inflicted  on  a  Tiger  very  soon 
assumes  an  angry  appearance,  becomes  tainted,  and  affords  a  resting-place  for  the  pestilent 
blow-flies,  which  take  such  a  hold  of  the  poor  beast,  that  even  a  slightly  wounded  Tiger  has 
been  known  to  die,  not  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  but  from  the  devouring 
maggots  which  swarmed  in  and  about  the  wound. 

In  tracking  the  wounded  Tiger,  the  blood-spots  that  are  flung  from  the  agitated  animal 
are  of  vast  service.  Tliey  are  easily  distinguishable,  even  though  they  dry  instantaneously 
on  touching  the  ground.  As  it  dries,  each  blood-patch  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  tiny 
ants,  which  seem  to  crowd  to  the  spot  as  if  they  had  been  created  for  that  sole  purpose, 
and  from  thein  numbers  make  the  gory  traces  more  apparent.  But  these  bloody  tracks  are 
by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  wounding  a  Tiger,  which  very  often  receives  a 
deadly  hurt>  ancl  yet  spills  no  single  drop  of  blood.  The  cause  of  this  strange  fact  is  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  skin  lies  over  the  body.  It  may  therefore  happen  that,  when 
the  Tiger  is  in  energetic  movement,  a  portion  of  the  skin  which,  when  the  animal  is  at 
rest,  would  be  over  the  shoulder-blades,  is  shifted  to  quite  another  spot.  If  at  that  moment 
B  bullet  passes  into  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  checks  its  active  movement,  the  skin 
slips  back  again  to  its  usual  position,  so  that  the  hole  in  the  skin  and  that  in  the  body  no 
longer  coincide ;  thus  preventing  the  external  outflow  of  blood. 

When  the  Tiger  is  killed,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  it  in  some  way  from  the  direct 
beams  of  the  sun,  or  even  from  actual  contact  with  objects  which  have  been  heated  by  its 
burning  rays. 

Should  the  creature  fall  on  a  tolerably  cool  spot,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover  it 
with  bushy  branches,  grass,  and  other  foliage ;  but  if  the  locality  should  be  a  hot  one,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  further  precautions  must  be  taken,  by  dragging  the  dead  animal 
under  the  shelter  of  some  shady  tree  or  bushes.  The  reason  for  this  cautious  proceeding 
is,  that  the  Tiger's  flesh  rapidly  yields  to  putrefaction,  and  thus  loosens  the  hair  from  the 
skin.  So,  however  fatigued  the  hunter  may  be  after  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  his  prey, 
he  dares  not  give  way  to  repose  until  he  has  taken  all  the  necessary  precautions.  Even 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  under  a  hot  sun  is  sufficient  to  bring  off"  the  hair  in  large  patches, 
leaving  the  hide  in  a  state  perfectly  unfit  for  use.  Should  the  animal  lie  on  a  hot  rock, 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

After  taking  the  skin  from  the  dead  Tiger, — which  in  itself  is  no  easy  task, — ^the  next 
business  is  to  preserve  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  dry  uniformly  without  contracting 
into  unsightly  folds,  without  putrefaction,  and  without  suffering  from  the  teeth  of  the 
swarming  ants  and  other  insects,  which  are  the  plague  of  all  taxidermists  in  hot 
countries. 

For  the  latter  object,  sundry  preparations  are  used;  arsenical  soap  being  that  which  is 
most  generally  known.  It  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  dangerous  substance,  requiring 
very  great  care  in  manipulation.  A  more  harmless  preparation  is  composed  of  a  very 
strong  solution  of  salt,  alum,  and  powdered  "  cutch,"  in  which  the  hide  is  steeped  before 
being  dried.  In  orcjer  to  insure  regularity  of  drying,  the  skin  is  laid  on  the  ground  with 
the  fur  downward,  and  fastened  to  the  earth  by  a  great  number  of  wooden  pegs,  which 
are  driven  through  its  edges,  fringing  its  entire  outline,  inclusive  of  the  head  and  limbs. 
The  hot  sunbeams  soon  draw  away  the  moisture,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  skin  is  dried,  and 
may  be  packed  for  carriaga  The  size  and  value  of  the  skins  vary  exceedingly,  the  latter 
Eiccording  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  and  the  former  according  to  the  age  and  growth 
of  the  animal.    As  a  general  rule,  the  finest  skins  are  eleven  feet  six  inches  in  length. 

The  colour,  too,  is  more  variable  than  might  be  supposed,  some  skins  being  much 
darker  than  others ;  while  occasionally,  a  specimen  is  discovered,  the  fur  of  which  is  so 
pale,  as  to  earn  for  the  animal  the  title  of  White  Tiger.  One  of  these  animals  is  figured 
in  the  engraving;  the  original  was  a  well  known  specimen  in  London  about  the 
year  1820. 
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The  colour  of  this  animal  was  a  creamy  white,  with  the  ordinary  tigcrino  stripes 
faintly  marked  that  they  were  only  visible  in  ceiiain  lights.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Wliite  Tigers  are  only  albinos,  like  the  wliite  pheasants,  peacocks,  crows,  <fec  which  are 
80  well  known,  and  that  they  cannot  even  be  ranked  as  permanent  varieties.  The 
markings  are  of  thai  obscure  neutral  tint  whicli  is  seen  in  the  ''eyes"  of  the  albino 
peacock's  tail,  and  on  the  featliera  of  the  albino  pheasant. 

Not  only  is  the  Tiger  skin  considered  as  an  article  possessing  a  commercial  valae, 
but  the  fat  commands  an  equally  high  price  among  the  natives,  who  employ  it  as  an 
ini'allible  specific  against  rheumatic  affections.  It  is  prepared  for  use  in  rather  a  curious, 
and  withal,  a  simple  manner. 

Were  the  fat  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere^  it  would  soon  become 
rancid,  and  then  putrid ;  but  by  subjection  to  the  native  mode  of  treatment,  it  clarifies 
itself  with  no  trouble  to  the  preparer.  As  soon  as  i-emoved  from  the  animal,  the  fat  is 
cut  into  long  strips  of  a  convenient  size  to  enter  the  necks  of  sundiy  bottles,  which  are 
cleansed  for  the  purpose.  V>y  the  aid  of  a  stick,  as  many  as  possible  of  these  strips  are 
pushed  into  the  bottle,  whicli  is  then  corked,  and  set  in  the  sunshine  for  a  whole  'day, 
Tlie  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  soon  melts  the  fat,  and  liquifies  it  as  if  it  were  oib  In 
this  state  it  is  permitted  to  remain  imtil  the  evening,  when  it  €Ools  (lown  into  a  firm  white 
mass,  resembling  lard.  Tliis  prepartid  fat  is  as  useful  to  Eurnjteans  as  to  natives,  not 
80  much  to  nib  on  their  rheumatic  joints,  as  to  lubricate  their  guns  and  locks,  on  which 
may  depend  the  life  of  the  o\\^ler. 

Those  who  have  hunted  the  Tiger  in  a  genuinely  sportsmanlike  manner,  matching 
fairly  man  against  beast,  are  unanimous  in  asserting  it  to  be  a  very  cunning  animal, 
putting  all  the  powers  of  tlie  liuman  intellect  to  the  proof  As  is  the  case  with  the  fox, — oui 
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most  familiar  instance  of  astuteness  among  brutes, — each  Tiger  seems  to  have  its  peculiar 
individuality  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  must  be  separately  matched  by  the  hunter's  skilL 

Of  the  ordinary  T^r-hunt,  or  rather  Tiger-mobbing,  with  its  j^osse  eomitatus  of 
elephant  horses,  dogs,  smd  men,  no  description  will  be  given,  as  the  subject  has  been 
rendered  so  familiar  by  many  illustrated  publications  wMch  have  issued  from  the  press 
in  late  years ;  and  the  space  wliich  would  be  required  for  a  detailed  narration  of  such 
scienes  may  be  better  employed  in  describing  those  portions  of  tlie  Tiger  s  character  which 
are  not  so  popularly  known. 

When  the  Tiger  strikes  down  and  kills  a  large  animal,  such  as  an  ox,  he  tears  open 
the  throat  of  his  prey,  and  eagerly  laps  the  blood  as  it  streams  hotly  from  the  wound. 
Having  solaced  hia  appetite  by  this  preliminary  indulgence,  he  drags  it  to  some  place  of 
concealment,  where  he  watches  over  it  until  the  evening,  and  makes  up  his  mind  for  a 
prolonged  banquet  Beginning  at  the  hinder  quarters,  he  eats  his  way  gradually  towards 
the  head,  occasionallv  moistening  his  sanguine  feast  by  a  draught  of  water  from  a 
neighbouring  stream,  out  never  ceasing  from  his  gluttonous  repast  until  he  has  so  entirely 
gorged  himself  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  another  mouthful.  He  is  in  no  way  choice 
of  palate,  but  eats  everything  as  it  comes,  even  to  the  skin  and  the  very  bones  themselves. 
He  now  yields  himself  to  sleep,  and  for  three  days  lies  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  never 
moving  except  to  drink,  and  calmly  enjoying  the  double  happiness  of  a  powerful 
appetite  and  a  good  digestion.  After  the  three  days  have  passed,  he  is  ready  for  anothei 
feast,  and  returning  to  his  prey,  again  gorges  himself  on  the  remains,  caring  little  whether 
the  taint  of  corruption  has  come  upon  them,  and  only  desirous  to  assimilate  as  much 
animal  matter  as  possible  in  a  limited  time. 

Knowing  the  habits  of  the  Tiger,  the  herdsman  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
^his  oxen  takes  his  revenge  by  watching  the  marauder  to  his  lair,  waiting  until  the 
repleted  animal  has  retired  either  to  drink,  or  for  his  long  sleep.  He  then  rubs  some 
arsenic  into  a  few  gashes  which  he  cuts  upon  the  hinder  quarters  of  the  stolen  ox,  and 
leaves  the  poison  to  do  its  work.  In  due  time  the  Tiger  returns  to  his  prey,  tears  off  and 
swallows  the  deadly  food,  and  on  feeling  the  burning  agony  caused  by  tins  most  irritant 
of  poisons,  runs  to  the  water-side,  where  he  endeavours  in  vain,  by  repeated  draughts 
of  the  cool  stream,  to  quench  the  fire  that  consumes  him.  But  a  few  hours  now  elapse 
before  he  lies  dead  by  the  water-side. 

'  It  would  have  been  well  for  one  cattle  proprietor  if  he  had  adopted  this  safe  expedient 
of  destroying  the  animal  that  had  robbed  him. 

Preferring  the  excitement  of  shooting  the  Tiger,  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  beast  as  it 
returned  to  the  dead  ox  for  its  second  banquet,  and  fired  at  the  marauder  with  uncertain 
aim,  only  frightening  instead  of  destroying  it.  The  Tiger  was  so  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  tiie  gun,  that  it  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  danger,  and  yet  was  so  fond  of 
beet  that  it  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  the  herds.  So  it  compromised  the  matter 
by  making  only  a  single  meal  on  every  ox  which  it  killed,  and  was  so  fearful  of  exposing 
itself  to  peril,  that  it  would  only  drink  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  ox,  and  never  return 
to  it  a  second  time.  The  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre  was,  that  the  Tiger  used  to  kill 
two  or  three  oxen  at  a  time,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  their  blood. 

The  destruction  of  the  Indian  Tiger  might  be  more  complete  were  not  the  animal 
protected  in  various  waya 

Religions  principles  take  the  chief  ground,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  India,  choose 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  Many  sects  of  that  strange,  polytheistic  mythology, 
deem  the  Tiger  to  be  a  sacred  animal,  simply  because  it  is  so  destructive  and  so  dangerous, 
and  wiU  not  suffer  it  to  be  killed  unless  it  is  one  of  the  "man-eaters," — ^whose  propensities 
have  already  been  mentioned 

Private  predilections  take  second  rank  in  this  matter,  and  cause  many  a  Tiger  to  roam 
unmolested,  to  the  destruction  of  human  and  animal  life,  whose  career  might  easily  have 
been  arrested,  did  not  the  will  of  an  imperious  ruler  decree  that  the  destructive  animal 
should  be  at  liberty  to  depopulate  the  coimtry  until  such  time  as  it  pleased  the  self-willed 
autocrat  to  amuse  a  heavy  hour  by  giving  chase  to  the  animal 

There  are.  in  fact,  some  native  chie&--and,  imtil  later  days^  there  were  many  more  of 
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them — who  actually  "  pnr-seiTe  "  tl^  TT^-.r  ;-5  carefullv  as  EngUsk  squires  preserve  foi«s 
and  will  pomiit  none  to  !»«  killi'l  -rsiei:  :L:5'::  whose  honourable  fate  calls  them  to  die 
nominally  hy  a  royal  liauvi  X-  "liii  .lly.  Irrja-ase  it  only  needs  that  the  Oriental  potentate 
should  once  discharge  hisw^ajv:: :".:  :':.-?  cia^n/olei  crowd  to  give  him  the  credit  of  killing 
the  Tiger,  even  thoujrh  tl;o  r.:ur::'.r  • :  Lis  piece  may  at  the  time  have  been  pointed  to  th« 
zenith.     Nowlierc  does  cou:::ers!.ip  rt:j!i  so  disL.'uiseless  as  in  the  East 

The  Tiger  is  a  capit;il  swir^r^-rr.  and  will  take  to  the  water  with  perfect  readinesa^ 
either  in  search  of  pn\v,  or  :o  tsc..;rv  tLf  piirsuit  of  eneniiesw 

It  has  been  known  to  carry  i:s  aouarlc  auiacit}-  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  board  a  vessel, 
and  by  its  unexpected  advent,  to  cause  an  involuntary  mutiny  among  the  crew.  Some 
jumped  into  a  boat  that  was  Ivinj  towevl  astern,  others  leaped  orerboard,  and  sought 
Halety  in  swimming,  while  other?  i!ol  into  the  cabin,  and  barricaded  the  doors  thereoC 
The  Tiger,  meanwhile,  was  Kn  in  p- '5.?vss:''a of  the  vessel,  but  not  comprehending  the  use 
of  ft  milder,  he  siK»n  divne  th?  vess.I  asLoM-.  and  sprinjjingto  land,  he  indulged  ina&r 
gi-owls  at  the  occupants  of  t!ie  K^at.  and  then  disappeared  in  the  jungle: 

TlieTigin*  swims  rather  huh  in  the  water,  and  therefore  affords  a  good  mark  to  those 
who  ai-e  ipiick  of  aim.  His  natatory-  abilities  are  by  no  means  small,  and  while  swiznming 
h(>  can  strike  out  with  his  paws  n:ost  e:tvo:ively.  intlicting  deep  wounds  wherever  lus 
out.sj)ivad  talons  make  gv.Hxl  their  aii.L  So  cuuaing  is  the  animal,  that  if  there  should 
Uy  no  cau.^e  fur  hurry,  it  will  luil:  on  the  livvr's  brink,  and  deliberately  put  its  paw  into 
the  water,  so  as  to  ascertain  tli?  iV^r;e  of  ti:-::  stn:aiiL  This  point  being  made  clear,  it 
pi-oceeds  either  up  or  down  tlio  river.  ;is  may  Itest  suit  its  purpose,  and  so  makes  allowance 
for  the  river  jstivam,  or  the  ocean  li.le. 

The  experienced  natives  say  tliat  there  a:v  nioru  female  than  male  Tigers,  and  that 
tins  di.<*civ]>ancy  i-a  numbei^  is  caused  by  the  unnatural  K-haviour  of  the  adult  males,  who# 
destnjy  every  younjr  ouc  of  their  own  sex  uv'-^n  whom  they  can  lay  a  paw.  All  Tigers, 
when  wihl.  i^ccm  to  have  a  habi:  o(  roilin;;  themselves  in  dusty  spots,  probably  for  the 
]mrpose  of  dcsinniiii:  tl:e  ]\ii-;isi::c  insects  with  which  these  animals  are  laigely  infested. 
This  pnx*ess  is  analopnis  to  ihc  ilu<:-ba:lis,  of  which  birds  are  so  fond. 

In  all  barbarous  i^j^es.  umi  liave  boon  accustomed  to  seek  amusement  by  witnessing 
the  combats  wliieh  lake  place  bo:w,\:i  vari.'us  auim;iJs.  among  whom  the  armed  human 
animal  was  the  favourite.  Next  to  ■  l-.o  gladiatorial  duels  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
stand  the  combats  K'twecn  \arious  ton\:.n:s  Kasts,  such  as  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  kc 

Even  ti>  the  pns^ut  d:iy.  a'.'.vl  iu  :::e  I'lirisrian  world,  vast  multitudes  of  people  derive 
ferocious  ^raiiticali.ui  fouu  tlic  i  ::u;vs  of  an  irritated  bull  and  the  imminent  peril <rf 
human  life  and  limb  that  forms  the  most  tx,.itinL:  I'ait  of  the  spectacle.  Therefore,  it  is 
no  cause  of  wnndor  that  iu  the  b.caihv  u  world,  c-.^mbats  of  a  similar  nature  should  minister 
laru'ely  to  the  ?ava;4e  Joys  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  animals  are  kept  solely  for  the 
purjiose  of  tiiihting  eacli  other,  or  of  coutcudiag  with  certain  enemies,  whether  human  or. 
bestial,  which  aiv  bnnight  to  oppose  them. 

The  cruel  >[>tiris  wiiieh  delight  the  Oriental  monaix^hs  are  fiimiliar  to  all  students  of 
the  Oriental  character,  who  have  found  an  admirable  subject  of  contemplation  in  the  last 
nionaR^h  who  has  rukd.  or  pivtendcd  ti»  rule,  the  creat  kingdom  of  Oude.  All  kinds  of 
animals  were  kept  by  this  sensualist,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  each  other,  and 
among  the  most  celebrated  «.>f  these  warlike  animals  was  the  magnificent  Tiger  known  by 
the  name  of  Jungul 

Tliis  splen«lid  animal  has  been  brought  to  England,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  {lortrait,  drawn  from  the  living  creatW. 

"Jungla"  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  ver}-  finest  Tiger  that  has  ever  set  foot  on 
English  groun<l,  and  even  when  penned  in  the  straight  limits  of  a  wooden  cage  that  would 
not  perruit  his  noble  head  to  bo  raised  to  its  full  height,  and  only  gave  room  for  a 
single  short  step  backwanls  and  forwards,  his  grand  proportions  were  most  striking.  His 
pn-sent  age  is  about  five  years. 

In  hf;ight  he  is  ab«:>ut  four  feet,  and  the  n^lative  pr^>portions  can  be  judged  from  the 
illu.-itratioiL  Tlie  total  length  of  the  animal  is  said,  by  his  keeper,  to  be  thirteen  feet  six 
inche.s,  and  in  girth  he  measures  four  feet  eight  inches.    The  principal  peculiarity  in  tbo 
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appcai-aiice  of  tliis  animal  is,  that  nearly  all  the  stripes  are  doiibh?,  iiicludhig  thuse  which 
partially  surrouinl  the  tail.  Soniptiinos  t)iose  dark  i^treaks  are  very  hjng,  ami  soiitetiirtes 
cinnjpiiratjvely  short  and  very  wide,  leavinn;  a  broad  interval  of  the  goIden-yelioTv  f^r 
U'tween  the  outer  and  inner  stri|>es.  Between  nmny  of  these  streaks  are  placed  a  number 
of  spots  similar  to  those  which  appear  on  the  leopard's  skin,  but  the  spots  are  small  in 
size  and  not  so  distinctly  outlined  as  the  stripes.  They  are  rather  tldekJy  scattered  by 
the  shoulders  and  tlanks,  occasionally  ninkin^  tlioir  appearance  on  the  sides.  Over  the 
eyes  some  black  lines  are  drawn,  which  closely  resemble  a  stag's  horn,  and  on  the 
forehead  nnis  a  scries  of  equally  dark  stripes,  which  remind  the  Pi>ectator  of  the  Hgiire  of  a 
bat  with  outstretched  wings,  Tiic  ears  are  black,  witli  a  solitary  white  spot  npon  the 
back  of  each  enr. 

ITis  light  yellow  eyes  are  constantly  changing  their  tint,  at  rme  mnment  bccoojing 
almost  green,  and  at  another  time  assuming  a  deep  neuti-al  tint  As  is  the  case  \\ith  all 
lelines,  tJie  pupil  of  the  eye  varies  rapidly  in  size,  the  passing  of  a  hand  near  the  front  of 
the  cage  being  sufticient  to  makij  them  contract  to  half  their  previous  diameter. 

He  has  been  matched  against  many  antagonists,  and  always  came  off  victorious  in  the 
fight,  whether  his  opponent  were  a  strong-homed  and  hard-lieaded  buli.do,  iir  a  Tiger  like 
himself.     The  last  Tiger  to  which  he  was  opposed  was  killed  in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  India,  many  tales  arc  told  of  the  Tiger  and  its  ferocious  daring.  It  has  oft^n  been 
known  to  leap  on  the  roof  of  a  native  hut,  tear  up  the  slight  covering  with  its  claws,  and 
leap  into  the  room  below,  However,  when  a  Tiger  acts  in  this  manner,  the  tables  are 
generally  turned,  for  the  noise  made  by  the  scratchiugs  and  clawiugs  on  the  roof  give 
warning  fer  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  escape  by  the  door,  and  bar  the  entrance  behind 
them.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  jump  ont  of  the  hou.^e  as  into  it,  and  in  con.sequence.  th<J 
I.  K 
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neighbours  speedily  change  the  course  of  events  by  getting  on  the  roof  in  their  turn,  and 
shooting  the  burglarious  quadruped  through  the  opening  which  its  own  claws  had  made. 

A  rather  ludicrous  adventure  occurred  to  an  old  woman  who  was  on  her  way  hcnnei 
She  had  just  arrived  in  sight  of  her  doorway,  when  she  perceived  a  large  Tiger  cwwl 
up  to  the  entrance,  and  allured,  probably,  by  the  scent  of  provisions,  walk  coolly  into  ha 
house.  With  great  presence  of  mind  she  closed  the  door  on  the  intruder,  and  calling  for 
aid  from  her  friends,  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Tiger's  caicasi 
as  he  lay  on  her  floor,  pierced  with  the  missiles  hurled  at  him  through  the  window. 

Many  of  these  beautiful  animals  have  been  brought  to  England,  and  throngj^  tiia 
medium  of  Zoological  Gai-dens  and  travelling  menageries  are  familiar  to  us  all  Wha 
caught  in  its  first  infancy,  or  when  bom  and  bred  in  captivity,  the  Tiger  is  as  tameable  a 
animal  as  the  lion  or  any  of  the  feline  race,  displaying  great  attachment  to  its  keeper,  aai 
learning  many  small  accomplishments,  such  as  jumping  through  hoops  and  over  stida^ 
enacting  the  part  of  a  couch  to  its  keeper,  letting  him  pull  its  huge  jaws  open,  and  aU 
with  perfect  good  humour.  These  exhibitions,  however,  are  never  quite  safe,  and  cnfjA 
not  to  be  permitted. 

On  some  occasions  the  animal  may  be  in  a  bad  temper,  and  not  willing  to  go  thioo^ 
its  performances,  and  upon  being  urged  strongly  to  act  against  its  inclination,  may  tini 
upon  its  persecutor  and  inflict  a  fatal  wound  in  a  moment.  The  creature  maj  not  intend 
to  conmiit  murder,  but  its  strength  is  so  great  that,  having  no  mathematical  Imowledge  of 
the  theory  of  forces,  it  cannot  calculate  the  effect  of  a  blow  from  its  paw,  or  a  grip  of  iii 
teeth-  Such  events  have  more  than  once  occurred,  one  of  which,  the  death  of  the  wefl. 
known  "lion  Queen,"  was  singularly  tragical  The  Tiger  was  required  by  the  "Lka 
Queen"  to  exhibit  some  part  of  his  usual  performances,  and  being  in  a  sulky  moo4 
refused  to  obey.  The  girl  struck  him  with  her  whip,  when  he  sprang  upon  her,  foroed 
her  against  the  side  of  the  cage,  and  seized  her  by  the  throat  She  was  almost  immediate^ 
extricated  frx)m  his  grasp  and  removed  from  the  cage,  but  although  no  apparently  mortd 
injury  had  been  inflicted,  she  died  within  a  very  few  minutes. 

If  we  look  down  the  vista  of  long  past  centuries,  we  may  recall  the  time  when  "Rnglii^ 
was  but  one  large  hunting-field,  where  the  wild  beasts  roved  at  their  pleasure.  That  a  hmniB 
being  should  be  struck  do\vn  by  a  wild  beast  was  in  those  days  no  uncommon  events  hot 
that  a  similar  circumstance  should  occur  at  the  present  day  and  in  the  open  stxeetB  of 
London,  seems  almost  impossible.  Yet  it  was  but  lately  that  a  Tiger  sprang  upon  i 
young  lad,  in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  providentially  without  inflicting  very  serious  damage. 

The  animal  had  escaped  from  his  cage,  and  dashing  down  the  str^t,  more,  perhaps,  in 
terror  than  rage,  leaped  upon  the  boy,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground.  Fortunately  the 
keepers  came  up,  and  with  their  usual  cool  audacity  rescued  the  sufferer,  and  recaptured 
the  truant  Tiger.  The  nonchalance  with  which  these  men  treat  the  fiercest  beasts,  is  moit 
remarkabla  They  talk  of  a  savage  Tiger  or  leopard  as  if  it  were  a  kitten,  and  seem 
to  handle  the  dangerous  beast  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  were,  in  truth,  one  of 
those  animals. 

The  same  Tiger  is  also  celebrated  for  his  battle  with  a  lion,  resulting  in  the  death  d 
the  latter. 

The  two  creatures  had  been  put  into  one  lai^e  cage,  or  box,  which  was  divided  by  A 
partition  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  animals.  While  the  attendants  were  tt 
their  breakfast,  the  Tiger  battered  down  the  too  frail  barrier,  and  leaping  into  the  lion'f 
chamber,  entered  into  fierce  combat  Not  even  the  keepers  dared  interfere  to  stop  ihb 
battle,  which  raged  until  it  was  terminated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  lion  The  poor  beast 
never  had  a  chance  from  the  begimiing,  for  it  was  weakened  by  three  years*  captivity,  and 
had  lost  the  swift  activity  of  its  wild  nature.  Its  heavj'  mane  defended  its  head  and  neck 
so  well,  that  the  Tiger  could  not  inflict  any  severe  injury  on  those  portions,  and  the  falal 
wounds,  imder  which  it  sank,  were  all  upon  the  flanks  and  abdomen,  which  were  torn 
oiwn  by  the  Tiger's  claws. 

It  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  proprietor,  for  the  lion  had  cost  three  hundred,  and  the 
Tiger,  which,  although  the  victor,  did  not  escaj^w  unscathed  four  hundred  ]x>unds.  The 
lion  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
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Dissimilar  as  are  the  lion  and  Tiger,  there  has  been  an  example  of  a  mixed  offspring 
of  these  animals,  the  lion  being  the  father  and  the  Tigress  the  mother.  The  lion  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  captivity,  and  the  Tigress  had  been  captured  at  a  very  early  age, 
so  that  the  natural  wildness  of  their  character  had  been  effaced  by  their  captive  life,  in 
which  they  felt  no  need  to  roam  after  living  prey,  as  their  daily  sustenance  was  always 
forthcoming. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  young  of  the  lion  are  marked  with  faint 
stripes  of  the  tigrine  character.  Similar  streaks  were  observed  on  the  fur  of  the  Lion-Tiger 
cubs,  but  they  were  darker  than  those  of  the  lion  cub,  and  were  permanent  instead  of 
vanishing  as  the  creature  increased  in  years.  The  shape  of  the  head  was  like  that  of  the 
lion,  whUe  the  contour  of  the  body  resembled  that  of  the  Tiger.  These  curious  little 
creatures  were  too  valuable  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  therefore  were 
removed  immediately  after  birth,  and  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  goat  and  several 
dogs.  Under  this  treatment  they  throve  well,  but  did  not  reach  maturity.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  a  hybrid  breed  between  the  lion  and  Tiger.  Although  Europeans  do 
not  seem  to  succeed  very  perfectly  in  taming  the  Tiger,  many  native  Indians  meet  with  a 
better  reward  for  their  labours.  Some  of  the  fakirs  or  mendicant  priests  have  so  far 
subdued  the  savage  nature  of  the  Tiger,  that  they  permit  their  fierce  favourites  to  wander 
at  large  among  the  jungles  and  to  enter  or  leave  their  nide  dwellings  at  pleasure.  They 
give  these  tame  Tigers  no  raw  animal  food,  but  supply  them  with  a  mixture  of  boiled  rice 
and  ghee.  One  of  these  men  was  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  a  neighbouring 
town  accompanied  by  his  favourite  Tiger,  which  followed  him  like  a  dog,  without  requiring 
even  the  frail  bondage  of  a  cord  and  a  collar.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  quite 
accustomed  to  the  man  and  the  beast,  and  felt  no  alarm  when  this  strange  pair  prome- 
naded their  streets.  English  visitors,  however,  could  not  exhibit  an  equal  stoicism,  and 
were  rather  uneasy  at  the  inquisitive  air  with  which  the  Tiger  walked  round  them.  The 
fakir  had  wisely  prohibited  all  people  from  touching  his  brindled  favourite,  to  which 
caution  it  is  prt)bable  that  much  of  his  success  was  owing.  The  natives  were  withheld 
from  infringing  this  command  by  the  dread  of  religious  anathemas  which  were  liberally 
threatened  by  the  fakir,  and  the  English  visitors  were  respectfully  begged  to  adhere  to  the 
same  rula  However,  in  this  case,  such  a  precaution  was  totally  unnecessary,  for  they 
felt  in  no  way  inclined  to  diminish  the  distance  between  themselves  and  the  perilous- 
looking  animal  that  regarded  them  with  curious  eyes. 

Unlike  the  Tiger,  which  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  world,  the  Leopabd 
is  found  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  is  represented  in  America  by  the  Jaguar,  or, 
perhaps,  more  rightly,  by  the  Puma. 

This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  graceful  tribe  of  cats,  and,  although  far 
less  in  dimensions  than  the  tiger,  challenges  competition  with  that  animal  in  the  beautiful 
markings  of  its  fur,  and  the  easy  elegance  of  its  movements.  It  is  possessed  of  an  ac- 
complishment which  is  not  within  the  powers  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  being  able  to  climb  trees 
with  singular  agility,  and  even  to  chase  the  tree-loving  animals  among  their  familiar 
haunts.  On  account  of  this  power,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  India  "  Lakree-baug,"  or 
Tree-tiger.  Even  in  Africa  it  is  occasionally  called  a  "  Tiger,"  a  confusion  of  nomenclature 
which  IS  quite  bewildering  to  a  non-zoologist,  who  may  read  in  one  book  that  there  are  no 
tigers  in  Africa^  and  in  another,  may  peruse  a  narrative  of  a  tiger-hunt  at  the  Cape. 
Similar  mistakes  are  made  with  regard  to  the  American  felidse,  not  to  mention  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  mis-called  animals  that  are  insulted  by  false  titles  in  almost  every  pait  of 
the  globe.  For,  in  America,  the  Puma  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion,  or 
the  Panther,  or  "Painter,"  as  the  American  forester  prefers  to  call  it»  while  the  Jaguar 
is  termed  the  "Tiger." 

In  AJfrica,  the  Leopard  is  well  known  and  much  dreaded,  for  it  possesses  a  most  crafty 
brain,  as  well  as  an  agile  body  and  sharp  teeth  and  claws.  It  commits  sad  depredations  on 
flocks  and  herds,  and  has  sufficient  foresight  to  lay  up  a  little  stock  of  provisions  for  a 
future  day.  A  larder  belonging  to  a  Leopard  was  once  discovered  in  the  forked  branches 
of  a  tree,  some  ten  feet  or  so  from  the  ground.    Several  pieces  of  meat  were  stowed 
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away  in  this  no\'el  receptacle,  nnd  hidden  frtim  siglit  by  a  mass  of  leaves  piled  upon 
them. 

When  attacked,  it  will  generally  endeavour  to  slink  away,  and  to  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  its  piii'suers  ;  but,  if  it  is  wonnded,  and  finds  no  mode  of  eluding  its  foes,  it  becomes 
furious,  and  chai-ges  at  them  with  such  deternnnate  rage,  that,  unless  it  falls  a  victim  to  K 
woll-aimed  shot,  it  may  do  fearful  damage  before  it  yields  up  its  life.  In  consequence  of 
the  ferocity  and  courage  of  the  Leopard,  the  native  African  race*  make  much  of  tLoee 
warriors  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  one  of  these  beasts. 

Tlie  fortunate  hunter  is  permitted  to  decorate  his  person  with  trophies  of  his  skill  and 
courage,  and  is  looked  on  with  env>'  by  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  earn  such  hon- 
ourable distinctions.  The  teeth  of  the  Leopard  are  curiously  stnmg,  with  beads  and  wiWi 
into  a  necklace,  and  hung  al>out  the  throat  of  the  warrior,  where  they  contrast  fiiiely  Mith 
their  polished  whiteness  against  the  dusky  hue  of  the  native's  brawny  chest.  The  claws  are 
put  to  similar  uses,  and  the  skin  is  reserved  for  tiie  purpose  of  being  dressed  and  made  into 
a  cloak,  or  "  kaross,"  as  this  article  of  apparel  is  popularly  teraied  The  tail  is  cut  ofli  ami 
being  hung  to  a  string  that  passes  round  tlie  waist,  dangles  therefrom  in  a  most  elegant 
and  fashionable  manner.  If  a  Katlir  is  able  to  procure  .some  eight  or  ten  tails,  which  ha 
can  thus  suspend  amuod  his  pei-son,  he  is  at  the  very  summit  of  the  aristocratic  world,  and 
needs  no  more  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades.  Generally,  these  "tails"  are  formed 
from  the  skin  of  the  monkey,  which  is  cut* into  strips,  and  twisted  so  as  to  keep  the  haixj 
side  of  the  fur  outwai-ds.  But  these  are  only  sham  tails,  and  are  as  nothing  in  compniaoci 
to  the  real  tad  which  is  taken  from  a  veritable  Leopard. 

The  natives  seem  in  some  way  to  connect  the  Leopard's  skin  wnth  the  idea  of  rojalty, 
and  to  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  majesty,  even  when  it  is  spread  on  the  kiii^ 
throne,  instead  of  hanging  gracefuUy  from  the  kingly  shouldei-s.  And,  though  the  thraiH 
be  but  a  mound  of  earth,  and  the  shoulders  be  redolent  with  rancid  greaae,  yet  the  nativt 
African  monarch  exercises  a  sway  not  less  despotic  than  that  of  the  former  Turidab 
Sultana 

The  Leopard,  like  most  of  tho  feline  tribe^  is  very  easily  startled,  and,  if  suddenly 
alarmed,  will  in  most  cases  make  off  with  the  best  speed  possible.     As  the  creature  Mia 
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formidable  a  foe,  it  may  be  imagined  that  to  meet  it  on  equal  terms  would  be  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case,  for  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  such  rencontres,  where  both  parties  seemed  equally  surprised  by  the  meeting, 
and  equally  anxious  to  shorten  its  duration  as  much  as  possible  One  of  these  ad- 
ventures, which  was  told  me  by  Captain  JJrayaon,  K, A.,  who  had  learned  the  tale  from  the 
hero— if  so  he  may  be  called — of  the  narrative,  was  a  most  singular  one,  and  one  in  which 
was  more  of  peril  than  is  usually  the  case. 

A  Dutch  Boer, — one  of  the  colonists  of  Southern  Africa — was  travelling  across  countr}', 
and,  permitting  the  waggons  to  precede  him  at  their  slow  uuifonn  pace,  amused  himself 
by  making  a  wide  detour  in  search  of  game.  Towards  the  end  of  his  circuit,  and  just  as 
he  was  coming  in  sight  of  the  waggons  in  the  far  distance,  he  came  upon  a  clump  of 
scattered  rocks,  from  which  suddenly  leaped  no  less  than  seven  I^eopards.  In  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  he  acted  in  a  very  f(X>iish  manner,  and  fired  his  siugle-barreDed  gun  at 
the  group.  Fortunately  for  himself,  the  result  of  the  adventure  turned  out  better  than  he 
deserved ;  for,  instead  of  springing  upon  the  Boer,  who  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  so 
formidable  a  party,  the  Leopards  only  started  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  one  or  two  of 
them,  leaping  on  their  hind  legs,  clawed  at  the  au*  as  if  they  w^ere  trj'ing  to  catch  the  ball 
as  it  sang  by  their  ears. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote. 

In  its  own  country  the  Leopard  is  as  crafty  an  animal  as  om-  British  fox  ;  and  being 
aided  by  its  active  limbs  and  stealthy  tread,  gains  quiet  admission  into  many  spots  where 
no  less  cautious  a  creature  could  plant  a  step  without  giving  the  alarra.  It  is  an  inveterate 
chicken-stealer,  creeping  by  night  into  the  hen-roosts,  in  spite  of  the  watchful  dogs  that 
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are  on  their  posts  aa  sentinels,  and  destroying  in  one  fell  swoop  the  entire  stock  of  r    '  " 
that  happen  to  be  collected  under  that  root     Even  should  they  i"oost  out  of  dc«' 
ai'G  no  less  in  danger,  for  the  Leopard  can  clamber  a  pole  or  tree  with  marvellous  rapuLi; 
and  with  his  ready  paw  strike  down  the  poor  bird  before  it  is  fairly  awakened 

The  followiajT  naiTatives  of  the  Gape  Leopard  and  ita  captiire  are  taken  from  tht 
anecdotes  so  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain  Drayson. 


The  Leopard  acts  in  a  very  subtle  manner,  remaining  in  some  unlikely  spot  near  i 
villa^'e,  and  committing  a  great  amount  of  havoc  before  ita  whei'eabouts  is  diacoTered.  1 
knew  that  two  Leopards  were  located  in  the  bush  at  Natal  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bor« 
racks,  and  yet  they  were  never  seen.  The  disappearance  of  a  dog  and  a  stray  pig  were  thi 
only  indications  that  they  gave  to  the  non-observers  of  their  being  in  the  vicinity. 

I  became  acquainted  with  their  presence  in  rather  a  curious  way.  Being  alone  in  Uvc 
bush  one  day,  as  was  my  usual  custom,  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  dark  Eupborbi*, 
to  watch  the  habits  of  a  chameleon  which  I  had  caught  I  set  him  upon  a  branch,  and 
saw  him  tiy  every  change  of  colour  of  which  he  was  capable.  At  first  he  was  a  dull 
green,  then  some  spots  of  brown  came  over  him,  and  he  changed  ail  over  of  a  browniali 
tint ;  when  I  irritated  him  with  my  finger  he  opened  his  comical  mouth  and  gave  a  ga^nog 
sort  of  hiss,  whilst  his  swivel  eyea  pointed  each  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  scream  of  a  buck  at  a  short  distance  from  me ;  and  coni '  ' 
that  the  animal  liad  been  caught  in  a  trap  set  by  the  Kaffirs,  I  grjisped  my  gun,  and  , 
through  the  underwood  towards  the  spot  Before  I  had  gone  fai'  the  noise  ceased,  aoil 
when  1  reached  the  place  whence  I  conceived  it  had  come,  I  saw  nothing  remarkable; 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  buck  or  of  a  trap,  I  therefore  examined  for  spoor,  and  found  that 
there  had  been  a  scuffle  on  the  ground  ;  and  a  few  yards  from  the  sign  blood-spots  lay  on 
the  leaves,  together  with  small  pieces  of  fur  which  I  recognised  as  bdonging  to  a  Leopcid 

I  followed  the  trail  for  some  distance,  but  at  length  lost  it  On  several  successire 
occasions  I  went  over  this  ground,  and  always  found  the  spoor  of  one,  and  Bometimee  of 
two  Leopards,  either  fresh  or  a  day  or  two  old. 

It  is  a  practice  of  this  cunning  animal  to  take  up  its  position  near  a  village,  and  tba 
go  to  the  farms  of  another  village  quite  at  a  distance^  so  that  its  lair  shall  neither  be 
suspected  nor  discovered 

The  LEOPABDwhen  seen  in  its  wild  state  is  a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  animal;  iti 
motions  are  easy  and  elastic,  and  its  agility  amazing.    Although  far  inferior  to  the  tiger  in 
size,  strength,  and  intrepidity,  and  though  it  shuns  man,  it  is  nevertheless,  when  wounded 
or  driven  to  des])eration,  a  most  formidable  antagonist     When  hunted  with  dn<T-  t>.. 
Leopai-d  usually  takes  to  a  tree,  if  one  should  happen  to  be  near.     But  to  approa 
bere  is  a  proceeding  frauglit  with  danger ;  for  from  this  elevated  position  he  will 
the  ground,  and  with  one  spring  will  be  beside  his  pursuer,  who  will  then  fare  badly 
he  be  sufficiently  handy  with  his  gun  to  kill  (not  wound)  the  animal  iu  its  advance,     Xliti 
Leopard  usually  selects  some  elevated  position  from  which  to  bound  upon  his  prey  as  it 
passes  underneath. 

I  have  been  toM  by  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  that  this  animal  has  the  habit  of  lying  on 
the  ground  hnlf  concealed  by  long  grass  or  branches,  and  then  twisting  itself  about  eo  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  antelope  which  may  be  near.  The  Leopard,  being  awnr^  *' — 
curiosity  is  ©ne  of  the  failings  of  the  antelope  tribe,  carries  on  its  mysterious  mo\  < 
imtil  its  Wctim  approaches  to  investigate  what  is  going  on,  when  it  springs  on  and  kiLLs 
the  weak-minded  animal 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Leopai-d  does  a  verj^  good  business  when  it  dev-  • 
fttti'ntionto  a  herd  of  baboons.     Success  in  thio  line  speaks  well  for  the  Leopard  , 
muHt  be  an  adept  m  stalking  who  succeeds  in  suiprising  and  capturing  one  of  these  wde- 
uwjike  caricatures  of  humanity.    I  suspect,  however,  that  the  victims  ai"e  either  the  old 
and  infirm,  or  those  reckless  youngsters  who  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  thf 
instructions  wliich  their  anxious  parents  have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  tliem. 
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It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  when  hmiting  and  shooting  are  made  the 
regular  business  of  life,  and  more  important  pursuits  neglected,  we  are  merely  expending 
our  abilities  and  sacrificing  our  energies  upon  a  frivolous  pleasure.  These  objections  may 
certainly  have  some  weight  when  they  are  directed  against  those  who  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  mere  sporting  matters  in  such  a  place  as  England,  where  field  sports  should 
merely  be  taken  up  as  a  rdaxation,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  exercise  and  skill  in  those 
afiEEurs  which  make  an  individual  "more  of  a  man."  But  these  requirements  cannot  be 
employed  against  those  who,  having  a  great  amount  of  leisure,  occupy  their  time  in  himting 
audi  animals  as  are  to  be  found  in  India  and  Africa,  and  of  ridding  the  country  of  man- 
eating  tigers  and  lions,  destructive  Leopards,  or  other  dangerous  and  formidable  neighbours, 
— and  even  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  less  noble  gam&  The  African  sportsman  is 
either  providing  himself  and  his  servants  with  venison,  or  is  enabled  to  feed  whole  families 
of  hungry  Kafifirs,  who  have  fasted  from  meat  for  many  days. 

To  shoot  or  capture  a  Leopard  is  therefore  usefril  as  well  as  gratifying,  and  we  shall  be 
sure  when  we  catch  one  of  these  beasts  to  have  the  opportunity  of  punishing  either  an 
old  offender  or  one  that  is  likely  to  become  so. 

When  the  Leopard  has  committed  many  deeds  of  rapine  in  one  locality,  he  often 
spears  to  think  it  better  to  decamp  and  try  some  far-removed  scene  of  operations. 


A  HOUSE  some  few  miles  from  Natal  had  been  frequently  visited  by  a  Leopard,  which 
had  carried  off  a  dog,  chickens  innumerable,  and  a  pig.  To  support  a  Leopard  with  so 
promiscuoas  and  extoavagant  an  appetite  was  rather  imsatisfactory.  So  the  combined 
mtelleet  of  three  individuals  plotted  a  trap  for  this  robber,  and  an  old  hen  was  the  bait 
Scarcely  had  the  night  begun  when  a  great  cackling  and  various  sounds  of  alarm  were 
beaid  proceeding  fix)m  the  ancient  fowl.  She  had  been  fastened  on  to  the  perch  by  some 
string,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Leopard  to  pull  her  off  the  perch  before  he  let 
drop  the  door  of  the  trap.  The  ordinary  mouse-trap  principle  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
top  of  the  cage  secured  by  planks,  on  each  end  of  which  iron  half-hundred  weights  were 
placed.  The  planks  were  also  laid  so  close  together  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  paw 
to  be  inserted,  and  the  sides  of  the  trap  being  made  of  stout  stakes  driven  some  feet  into 
the  ground,  and  lashed  together  at  the  top  and  bottom,  made  a  very  secure  prison. 

The  L«)pard  waa  too  cunning  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  paid  this  trap  a  visit,  and 
would  not  touch  the  hen ;  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  he  came  again,  seized  tlie  hen,  and 
became  a  prisoner.  I  was  told  that  when  first  trapped  he  was  furious,  and  made  the  most 
frantic  efforts  to  escape,  trying,  but  vainly,  to  force  the  stakes  asimder.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  he  became  sullen  and  quiet,  and  slunk  growling  into  the  comer  of 
boscage. 

I  visited  hiTn  the  morning  after  his  capture,  and  was  received  with  the  most  villainous 
grins  and  looks.  He  could  not  endure  being  stared  at,  and  tried  every  plan  to  hide  his 
eyes  so  that  he  need  not  see  his  persecutor.  When  every  other  plan  faUed,  he  would 
pretend  to  be  looking  at  some  distant  object,  as  though  he  did  not  notice  his  enemy  close 
to  him.  When  I  gazed  steadily  at  him  he  could  not  keep  up  this  acting  for  longer  than  a 
minute,  when  he  would  suddeiiy  turn  and  rush  at  me  until  he  dashed  himself  against  the 
bars,  and  foxmd  that  he  was  powerless  to  revenge  himself 

Several  Kaffirs  who  had  suffered  from  his  depredations  visited  him,  and  exhausted 
their  abusive  vocabulary  by  the  epithets  which  they  hurled  at  his  devoted  head.  Even 
the  civilized  man  finds  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  triumph  over  a  fallen  but  dreaded  foe, 
and  the  savage  has  no  compunction  about  the  matter.  Around  the  cage,  therefore,  the 
Kaffirs  are  seated,  and  address  the  Leopard  in  the  following  terms : — 

"You  rascally  cowardly  dog !  you  miserable  eater  of  chickens !  so  you  are  caught,  are 
you  ?  Do  you  remember  the  red  and  white  calf  you  killed  last  moon  ?  That  calf  was 
min^  you  coward  I  Why  didn't  you  wait  until  I  came  with  my  assagies  and  sticks  ?  But 
we  let  you  eat  it  that  your  skin  might  be  more  sleek  when  you  were  killed ! "  "  Look 
at  my  assagy/'  says  another;  "I  will  strike  it  into  your  heart  as  I  now  do  into  the 
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ifTOiiiid  !'' — (digs  a8sa;jT  dtv^)  iutu  the  gi'uuiRl  sovviul  times)— "Ah,  siiow  your  teeth,  tiiff 
will  make  me  a  necklace,  and  we  wiJl  roast  your  lieart !  ' 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  their  choice  address,  the  lAn»j>aid  would  Bj^ring  up^  rush  El 
the  stakes,  and  away  would  fly  all  the  boastint,'  Kaiiir  warriors. 

It  was  intended  to  have  kept  this  ammal,  and  sliipped  it  in  tlie  bay  tor  Cape  Town, 
but  during  the  second  night  it  nearly  escaped  ;  and  as  some  days  would  elapse  before  th« 
regular  cage  could  he  made,  it  was  found  expedient  to  shoot  it.  It  was  a  fine  animal,  ia 
Buperb  condition,  and  had  committed  an  infinity  of  ndschief  in  the  neighbourhood. 


I  ASSISTED  an  old  Kaffir  in  building  a  cage  near  the  Umlaes  river  soon  after 
one  of  the  largest  Leopards  I  ever  saw  was  captured  in  a  few  days.     This  Leopard  "" 
and  sent  dow^n  to  Natal,  whore  it  brought  a  good  price. 

Owing  to  the  stealthy  and  watchful  habits  of  this  creature,  it  is  not  often  seen,  and 
although  the  spoor  may  show  that  Leopards  are  plentiful  in  a  particular  locality,  it  doe^ 
not  follow  that  the  sportsman  will  obtain  a  shot  at  once.  The  marks  of  claws  r"  ' 
stems  of  trees,  will  frequently  be  seen  in  those  part^  of  tlie  bush  which  the  L* 
frequents. 

If  the  hunter  expects  an  encounter  with  a  Leopard,  it  is  a  veiy  useful  precaution  1 
bind  some  leather  and  woollen  stuff  round  the  left  hand  and  iuni,  so  tiiat  if  an  accitlcnl 
should  happen,  and  the  Tj^opard  come  to  close  quartei*s  where  the  gun  could  not  be  used, 
this  shield  would  serve  to  protect  the  face  f>r  body,  and  a  knife  or  revolver  might  then  be 
used  with  greater  chance  of  success  than  wheTi  the  independent  arm  was  being  lacerated 
by  the  jaws  of  the  monster. 

Numberless  instances  are   on  reeord  wliieh  prove  the  ferocity  of  the  Cape  !>••*' 
and  those  who  purpose  a  campaipi  against  Ferie  uf  this  description,  would  <lo  \\ - 
remember  that  precaution  is  no  indication  of  an  absence  of  courage,  for  it  fn'qr 
happens  that  men  whose  intellects  are  the  densest  ai*o  inei^puble  of  seeing  danger,  h, 
into  peril,  and  by  great  good  luck  blunder  out  again. 

I  once  caught  a  man  smokin;,'  his  pipe  on  the  front  of  a  waggon  which  was  loadl 
with  some  hundred.s  of  pounds  of  powder.     On  another  occasion  a  gunner  <if  the  artiUe 
c^iiried  a  burning  portfire  amouf^'st  two  dozen  or  so  of  loaded  shells,  whilst  he  was  lookin 
for  the  nipper  with  which  to  cut  oft*  the  end.     And  I  also  knew  a  man  who  went  intoj 
bush  to  attack  a  wounded  Leopard  with  an  old  sword,  and  who  was  disabled  for  life  : 
consequence  of  bis  temerity. 

Now,  none  of  these  indi\iduH!s  ought  to  be  called  wonderfully  brave  for  their  pj 
ceedings,  they  were  simply  so  thiek-lieaded  that  they  did  not  know  how  much  risk  th^ 
ran.     A  Dutch  Boer  who  lived  over  the  Draakena  Berg  mountains,  and  wdio  planned 
attack  upon  an  old  man-eater  lion,  which  he  followed  on  foot  into  a  dense  kloof,  and  whic 
he  there  shot  dead,  deser\'ed  praise  for  his  courage,  as  he  must  have  been  well  aware 
all  the  risks  of  the  affair,  and  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.      In  leopard,  lion, 
elephant,  and  buffalo  shooting,  the  accidents  usually  happen  to  those  who  pretend 
despise,  and  who  therefore  do  not  take  ordinary  precautions. 


Tlie  habits  of  tlie  Indian  leopard  are  almost   identical  with  those  of  its  Afric 
relative.     Ei|ually  cautious  wh<m  caution  is  necessaiy,  and  equally  bold  when  audacilj 
is  needed ;  the  animal  achieves  exploits  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  have 
narrated  of  the  African  Leopard.     The  following  anecdote  is  a  sample  of  the  mixed 
cunning  and  insolence  of  this  creature. 

An  ox  had  been  killed,  and  the  joints  were  hung  up  in  a  hut,  which  was  close  to  a 
spot  where  a  sentry  was  posted.  In  the  evenmg  the  sentry  gave  an  alarm  that  some 
large  am'mal  had  entered  the  hut.  Alight  was  pmcured  and  a  number  of  people  scorched 
the  several  i-ooms  of  whieh  the  hut  was  composed,  without  discovering  the  cause  of 
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alarm.  They  were  just  about  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  party  caught  sight  of  a  I^opara, 
which  was  clinging  to  ihe  thatched  ruof  immediately  above  the  hooks  on  which  the  meat 
was  suspended.  No  sooner  did  the  animal  discover  that  its  presence  was  known,  than  it 
dropjjed  to  the  floor,  laid  about  it  vigorously  with  its  claws,  and  leaping  througli  the 
doorway,  made  its  escape,  leaving  several  souvenirs  of  its  visit  in  various  scratches,  one  of 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  sentry  wlio  gave  the  ahirni,  and  kept  him  to  his  bed  for  several 
weeks^ 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  an  attack  was  very  great,  and  many  who  escaped 
the  Leopard's  claws,  suffered  severely  froju  bruises  which  they  received  in  the  general  rush 
towards  the  door. 

The  usual  colour  of  the  Leopard's  fur  is  a  golden-yellow  ground,  which  is  thickly 
studded  with  dark  rosette-shaped  spots.  The  form  of  the  rosettes  and  the  colour  of  the 
fur  are  no  means  uniform 

There  are  some  Leopaixls  whose  fur  is  so  very  dark  as  to  earn  for  them  the  name  of 
Black  Leopard.  Thia  is  proba]>ly  only  a  variety,  and  not  a  distinct  species.  Although  at 
first  sight  this  Leopard  appears  to  be  almost  uniformly  black,  yet  on  a  closer  inspection 
it  is  seen  to  be  furnished  with  the  usual  pardine  spots,  whicli  in  certain  liglits  are  veiy 
evident  There  have  been  often  exhibited  snndrj^  Leopards  of  an  exceedingly  dark  fur, 
and  yet  partaking  largely  of  the  distinct  spottings  of  the  ordinary  leopard.  These  were 
a  mLxed  breed  between  the  Black  Leopard  and  the  Leopard  of  Africa.  The  black  variety 
of  this  animal  is  found  in  Java,  and  has  by  some  authors  been  considered  aa  a  s€p.irate 
species  undt^r  the  title  of  "  Felis  (Leopardus)  melas,"  tlie  latter  word  being  a  Giiiek  term, 
signifying  "black."' 

The  strength  of  the  Leopard  is  marvellous  when  compared  with  its  size.  One  of  these 
animals  crept  by  night  into  the  ver}'  midst  of  a  caravan,  seized  two  wolf-greyhounds  that 
were  fastcne^l  to  one  of  the  tent  pegs,  tore  up  the  peg  to  which  they  were  tethered,  and 
although  both  the  dogs  were  linked  together,  and  were  of  that  powerful  breed  which  is  used 
for  the  pui-suit  of  wolves  and  other  fierce  game,  the  Leopard  dragged  them  clean  out  of  the 
camp  and  carried  them  for  some  three  hundred  yards  through  dense  thorny  underw'oocL 
A  pursuit  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  the  dogs  reined  from  Ihe  daring  foe.     To  one 
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of  them  aid  came  too  late,  for  its  skull  was  literally  smashed  by  a  blow  from  the  Leoptitfs 
paw.  The  same  animal  had  sprung  upon  and  killed  a  goat  which  was  picketed  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  numerous  servants  that  accompany  an  European. 

Another  Leopard  committed  an  act  of  audacity  which  veiy  much.  lesembled  tlie 
exploit  of  the  roof-clinging  Leopard  mentioned  on  p.  168. 

In  a  native  hut  some  goats  were  kept,  and  as  night  had  drawn  on,  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  hut  were  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  own  roo£  A  Leopaid  which  wm 
prowling  about,  and  was  probably  attracted  either  by  the  bleating  or  the  scent  of  tiM 
goats,  clambered  up  the  low  walls  of  the  hut,  and  tearing  away  with  his  claws  the  fi^gik 
thatch,  leaped  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  this  case,  the  Leopard  fared  well  enough 
for  the  temfied  inhabitants  were  without  arms,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  nnezpected 
visitor  come  tumbling  through  the  roo^  they  hid  themtselves  like  so  many  lean  Pamffi^ 
in  some  wicker  com  baskets  that  were  standing  in  the  hut^  leaving  the  Leopard  to  Mi 
own  devices  and  in  full  possession  of  the  ground. 

The  Leopard  has  a  curious  and  ingenious  habit  of  obtaining  a  meaL  He  pays  a  vint  i 
to  some  village,  and  taking  up  a  convenient  post,  at  some  Uttie  distance,  sets  np  a  load  i 
and  continuous  growling.  i 

The  pariah  dogs,  which  swann  in  every  village,  present  a  curious  contradiction  of  ; 
qualities.  At  the  sound  of  a  Leopard's  voice  they  will  rush  fhrionsly  to  the  spot^  nttezing  i 
their  yelling  barks,  as  if  they  meant  to  eat  up  the  enemy  on  the  spot  But  when  tluj 
come  to  close  quarters,  self-preservation  obtains  the  upper  hand,  and  they  nm  away  n 
fast  as  they  had  appeared,  turning  again  and  baying  at  their  foe  as  soon  as  they  see  tint 
he  is  not  pursuing  them.  These  habits  render  them  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  hontai; 
who  employs  the  pariah  dogs  to  point  out  the  locality  of  his  fierce  qnany,  and  to 
distract  its  attention  when  found- 
So  at  the  sound  of  the  angry  growl,  out  rush  the  pariahs  towards  the  spot  firom  wbenoe 
the  soimds  proceeded,  yelping  as  if  they  would  split  their  throats  by  the  exertion.  To  dmr 
the  dogs  away  from  the  protecting  vicinity  of  man  is  just  the  object  of  the  conceakMl 
Leopai^  who  springs  from  his  hiding  place  upon  one  of  the  foremost  dogs,  and  boondi 
away  into  the  woods  with  his  spoil. 

Fond  as  is  the  Leopard  of  well  wooded  districts,  it  appears  to  have  a  distaste  for  tnei 
aroxmd  which  there  is  no  underwood.  The  long  grass  jungle  which  is  so  favoured  by  tha 
tiger,  is  in  no  way  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  Leopaid ;  so  that  if  the  hunter  seeks  for 
tigers,  his  best  chance  of  success  is  by  directing  his  steps  to  the  grass  jungles,  whiles  if 
Leopards  are  the  objects  of  his  expedition,  he  is  nearly  sure  to  find  them  among  wooded 
places  where  the  trees  are  planted  among  underwood  reaching  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
height 

"When  a  Leopard  is  "treed,"  ie.  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  it  displays  gmt 
skill  in  selecting  a  spot  where  it  shall  be  concealed  so  far  as  possible  fix)m  the  gam 
below,  and  even  when  detected,  covers  its  body  so  well  behind  the  branches,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  obtain  a  clear  aim  at  a  fatal  spot  Its  favourite  arboreal  resting  ^aoei 
are  at  the  junction  of  the  larger  limbs  with  the  trunk,  or  where  a  large  bough  giyes  off 
several  smaller  branches.  The  Leopard  does  not  take  to  water  so  readily  as  the  tiger,  and 
appears  to  avoid  entering  a  stream  unless  pressed  by  hxmger  or  driven  into  the  water  Ijy 
his  pursuers.  When  fairly  in  the  water,  however,  the  Leopard  is  a  very  tolerable  swimmei; 
and  can  cross  even  a  wide  river  without  difficulty. 

The  Leopard  has  often  been  tamed,  and,  indeed,  almost  domesticated,  being  permitted 
to  range  the  house  at  will,  greatly  tx)  the  consternation  of  strange  visitors.  This  complete 
state  of  docility  can,  however,  only  take  place  in  an  animal  which  has  either  been  bom  is 
capti-vity,  or  taken  at  so  early  an  age  that  its  savage  propensities  have  never  had  time  to 
expand  Even  in  this  case,  the  disposition  of  the  creature  must  be  naturally  good,  ot  it 
remains  proof  against  kindness  and  attention,  never  losing  a  surliness  of  temper  that 
makes  its  liberation  too  perilous  an  experiment  The  very  same  treatment  by  the  sama 
people  will  have  a  marvellously  different  effect  on  two  different  animals,  though  they  bo 
of  the  same  species,  or  even  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

Some  years  ago,  a  couple  of  Leopards,  which  lived  in  England,  afforded  a  strong  prod 
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of  the  innate  individuality  of  these  animals.  One  of  them,  a  male  was  always  sulky  and 
unamiable,  and  never  would  respond  to  offered  kindnesses.  The  female,  on  the  contrary, 
was  most  docile  and  affectionate,  eagerly  seeking  for  the  kind  words  and  caresses  of  her 
keeper.  She  was  extremely  playful,  as  is  the  wont  of  most  Leopards,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  an  amusement  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  speciality  of 
the  monkey  tribe.  Nothing  pleased  her  so  well  as  to  lay  her  claws  on  some  article  of 
diess  belonging  to  her  visitors,  to  drag  it  through  the  bars  of  her  cage  and  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  Scarcdy  a  day  passed  that  tMs  amusingly  mischievous  animal  did  not  entirely 
aestroy  a  hat,  bonnet,  or  parasol,  or  perhaps  protrude  a  rapid  paw  and  claw  off  a  large 
piece  of  a  lady's  dress. 

The  cubs  of  the  JLeopard  are  pretty,  graceful  little  creatures,  with  short  pointed  tails, 
and  spots  of  a  fainter  tint  than  those  of  the  adult  animal  Their  number  is  from  one  to 
^ve.  Even  in  captivity,  the  Leopard  is  a  most  playful  animal,  especially  if  in  the  society 
of  companions  of  its  own  race.  The  beautiful  spotted  creatures  sport  with  each  other 
just  like  so  many  kittens,  making,  with  their  wild,  graceful  springs,  sudden  attacks  upon 
one  companion,  or  escaping  from  the  assaults  of  another,  rolling  over  on  their  backs,  and 
striking  plajrfully  at  each  other,  and  every  now  and  then  uniting  in  a  general  skirmishing 
chase  over  their  limited  domains. 

Even  when  they  are  caged  together  with  lions  and  tigers,  their  playfulness  does  not 
desert  them,  and  they  treat  their  enormous  companions  with  amusing  coolness.  I 
remember  seeing  rather  a  comical  example  of  the  sportful  propensities  which  take 
possession  of  the  Leopard.  Several  of  the  feline  race,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  and  Leopards, 
were  shut  up  in  a  rather  large  cage,  and  being  docile  animals,  had  been  taught  some  of  the 
usual  tricks  which  are  performed  by  tamed  felidae.  They  jumped  through  hoops,  or  over 
the  keeper's  whip,  always  taking  advantage  of  the  barred  front  of  their  den  to  afford  a 
temporary  support  in  their  leaps ;  they  stood  on  their  hind  legs,  they  rolled  on  their  backs, 
and  opened  their  huge  jaws  at  the  word  of  command,  and,  in  fine,  went  through  the 
established  feline  accomplishments. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cage,  two  were  specially  conspicuous.  One  was  a  very 
fine  lion,  all-glorious  in  redundant  mane  and  tufted  tail,  demure  and  dignified  in  movement, 
— as  became  the  monarch  of  the  predacious  animals.  The  other  was  a  slight,  agile, 
malapert  Leopard,  who  recked  little  of  dignities,  and,  so  that  he  could  play  a  saucy  tnck, 
cared  nothing  for  the  personal  stateliness  of  the  object  of  his  joke. 

One  day,  the  imprisoned  animals  had  gone  through  their  several  performances  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  growls  and  snarls,  when  the  lion,  as  if  to  assert  his  dignity, 
— ^which  had  been  somewhat  chafed  by  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  keeper, — 
began  to  parade  up  and  down  the  den  in  a  solemn  and  stately  maimer,  his  nose  thrown  up, 
and  his  tail  held  perfectly  erect,  with  the  tufted  tip  bending  to  and  fro  in  a  majestic  and 
condescending  manner.  The  Leopard  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  up  his  post  on  a  little 
wooden  bracket  that  was  hitched  over  the  upper  bars  of  the  cage,  and  formed  a  portion 
of  the  machinery  that  was  employed  in  the  exhibition.  As  this  bracket  was  hooked  over 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  the  lion  was  parading  in  the  very  front  of  the  den,  it  necessarily 
happened  that  the  perpendicularly  held  tail,  with  its  nodding  tuft,  passed  immediately 
under  the  little  bracket  whereon  the  Leopard  had  poised  himself  in  a  compact  and  cat- 
like manner. 

Every  time  the  lion  passed  beneath,  the  Leopard  protruded  a  ready  paw,  and  hit  the 
black  tip  of  the  lion's  tail  a  rather  hard  pat  The  owner  of  the  aggrieved  tail  took  no 
notice  of  this  insult,  so  the  Leopard  improved  his  amusement  by  lying  on  the  bracket  in 
such  a  manner,  that  both  its  fore  paws  were  at  liberty.  As  the  Hon  passed  and  repassed 
below,  the  Leopard  struck  the  tail-tuft  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
enjoyed  two  blows  at  the  lion's  tail  instead  of  one.  The  lion,  however,  disdained  to  take 
the  least  notice,  and  the  Leopard  continued  its  amusement  until  the  keeper  put  an  end 
to  the  game  by  entering  the  cage,  and  commencing  the  performances  afresh. 

There  are  two  titles  for  this  animal ;  namely,  the  Leopard,  and  Panther,  both  of  which 
creatures  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  but  slight  varieties  of  the  same  species.    The 
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OtmCE^  however,  which  was  once  thought  to  he  hut  ft  longer  haiitid  variety  of  the  Lccpurd, 
is  liow  known  to  be  truly  a  separate  species.  , 

In  general  appeamuce  it  bears  a  very  close  re^mhlaiice  to  the  leopard,  but  mny  b«B 
distinguished  from  that  animal  by  the  greater  fnlness  and  roughness  of  its  fur,  as  well  as^ 
by  some  variations  in  the  markinj^ia  with  which  it  is  decorated.     From  the  tliickness  of 
ita  furry  garment,  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  more  mountainous  and  colder 
districts  than  the  leopard.     The  roaette-like  spots  which  appear  on  ita  body  are  not  so 
sharply  defined  as  those  of  the  loopartl ;  there  is  a  large  black  spot  behind  the  ears.     ~ 
spotd  exhibit  a  certain  tendency  to  forai  stripes,  and  the  tail  is  exceedingly  bushy  wh( 
compared  with  that  of  a  leopard  of  equal  size.     The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  rathi 
pMer  than  that  of  the  leopard,  being  a  greyish  white,  in  which  a  slight  yellow  tinge 
perceptible,  and,  as  is  usual  with  most  animals,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  dark* 
than  the  lower.     The  Ounce  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  specimens  of  thii 
line  animal  have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     In  size,  it  equals 
ordinary  leopard  of  Asia  or  Africa. 

The  feline  animals  which  have  hitherto  been  described  belong  to  the  African  and 
Asiatic  continents,  with  theii'  neighbouring  islands.  I*assing  to  the  New  World,  we  find 
the  feline  races  well  represented  by  sevei-al  most  beautiful  and  gi-aceful  creatures,  of  wliici 
the  Jaguar  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  example. 

Closely  resembling  the  leopard  in  external  appearance,  and  in  its  arboreal  habits,  it 
seems  to  play  the  same  part  in  America  as  the  leopard  in  the  transatlantic  continents.  It 
is  a  larger  animal  than  the  leopai'd,  and  may  be  distinguished  f^om  that  animal  by  several 
characteristic  differences. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  tail  is  1-d.tIier  short  in  pmiportioii  to  the  size  of  its  owner,  and, 
rhen  the  animal  stands  upright,  only  just  swet-ps  the  ground  with  its  tip.  Across  the 
gt  of  the  Jaguar  arc  diixwii  two  or  three  bold  black  streaks,  which  are  never  seen  in  the 
and  which  alone  sen'e  as  an  easy  guide  to  the  species.  The  spots,  too,  with  which 
is  so  liberally  studded,  are  readily  distinguishable  from  t!iose  of  the  leopard  by  their 
shape  and  arrangement  Tlie  leopard  spots  are  rosette-shaped,  and  their  outlines  are 
rounded,  whereas  those  of  the  Japmr  are  more  angular  in  their  form.  But  the  chief 
point  of  distinction  is  found  in  a  small  mark  that  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  dark  spots 
which  cover  the  body  and  sides.  In  many  instances,  this  central  mark  is  double,  and,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  it,  the  rosettes  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  tboae  of  the  le<-ipard. 
Along  the  spine  runs  a  line^  or  chain,  of  black  spots  and  dashes,  extending  from  the  back 
'  the  head  to  the  fii-st  foot,  or  eighteen  inclics,  of  the  ttiil. 

The  colour  is  not  quite  the  same  in  all  specimens.      Many  Jaguar  skins  have  an 
lcee<liugly  rich  depth  of  tinting,  and  are  ver>'  higlily  valueil.  beiuji  wnrth  rnthf^r  more 
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than  three  pounds.    They  are  chiefly  used  for  militar)'  purjroses,  such  a^  the  covering 
officers'  saddles  in  certain  cavalry  regiments.   Sometimes,  a  black  variety  of  the  Jagnarl 
found,  its  colour  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Leopard,  mentioned 
page  1 69. 

The  whole  fiir  seems  to  take  the  tint  of  the  dark  spot-s,  while  the  spot^  themselves  are 
just  marked  hy  a  still  deeper  hue.  Probably,  the  cause  of  this  curious  difTerence  in  tint 
may  be,  that  in  the  blood  of  the  individual  Jaguar  thero  exists  a  larger  quantity  than 
usual  of  iron,  which  metal,  as  is  well  known,  is  found  to  fonn  one  of  the  constituenU  r~ 
blood.  It  can  be  extracted  in  the  metallic  fomi,  and  resembles  very  fine  sand.  In  ' 
human  blood,  late  researches  have  discovered  that  the  blood  of  the  negro  is  pe-cul 
rich  in  iron,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  a  similar  cause  will  account  for  the 
great  variation  in  the  leopard  s  and  Jaguar's  fur. 

Tliis  beautifal  animal  is  familiar  to  us  through  the  medium  of  many  illustrated 
on  natural  history,  and  also  on  account  of  the  numerous  species  whici  have  been  trail 
mitted  to  this  country.  One  of  these  creatures,  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Ca 
tain  Inglefield,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  so  genf 
and  docile,  that  it  directly  controverted  the  once  popular  notion  that  the  Jaguar  is  i 
ineclaimable  and  untameable  animal.  It  was  a  general  pet  on  the  voyage,  and,  from  i 
account  of  its  proceedings  while  on  board  ship,  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Inglefia 
himself. 

The  Jaguar  was  named  "Doctor,"  and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  its  name  as  any  dog. 
It  was  at  times  rather  lazy,  and  loved  to  lie  at  full  length  on  deck,  and  stretch  it    '      ' 
their  full  extent.     It  was  so  perfertly  tame  that  Captain  Inglefield  was  acci; 
lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  spotted  favourite,  using  its  Itody  as  liis  pillow.      Whtii 
vessel  arrived  in  harbour,  and  people  were  an.\ious  tr^  view  the  Jaguar,  the  cre^iture  wall 
to  the  .stable  where  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  merely  being  led  by  its  chain.    It  was  a  ] 
able  circumstance,  that,  although  the  animal  was  so  entirely  tame  and  gentle  towards : 
and  would  let  them  pull  it  about  in  their  rough  play,  it  could  never  be  trusted  in 
presence  of  a  little  child,  nor  of  a  dog.     In  either  case,  the  animal  became  excited, 
used  to  stretch  its  chain  to  its  utmost  limit. 

Uncooked  m^^at  was  never  permitted  in  its  diet,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
when  the  animal  contrived  to  obtain  raw  llesh,  it  was  fed  exclusively  on  meat  that  had 
been  boiletl.     One  of  these  exceptional  cases  was  rather  amusing. 

At  ^Monte  Video,  the  admiral  had  signalled  for  the  captains  of  H.M.  ships  to 
on  board  and  dine  with  him.     His  cook  was,  of  couree,  very  busy  on  the  occasion, 
more  especially  so,  as  there  was  at  the  time  rather  a  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions 
steward  had  been  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  entertainment,  and  came  i 
board  carrying  a  leg  of  mutton  and  some  fowls.  •'  Just  as  he  stepped  on  dock,  the  Ja 
bounced  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and,  clutching  the  meat  and  fowls  out  of  the  stewar 
hands,  ran  off  witli  them     The  fowls  were  rescued  by  the  Captain,  who  gi^t  them  s^ 
from  the  robber  undamaged,  with  the  exception  of  their  heads,  which  had  been  bitten  ( 
and  eaten,  but  the  mutton  was  past  reclaiming,  and  so,  to  the  great  disgust  q{  the 
and  steward,  the  bill  of  fare  had  to  be  altered. 

^Vlien  "Doctor"  received  his  daily  food,  he  used  to  clutch  and  growl  over  it  like  a  < 
over  a  mouse,  but  was  suiUciently  gentle  to  permit  the  meat  to  be  abstracted.     In  or 
to  take  awu}'  the  animal's  food,  two  men  were  employed,  armed  ^vith  large  sticks,  one  ( 
whom  took  his  place  in  front  of  the  Jaguar,  and  the  other  in  the  rear.    When  all  was 
tiiTanged,  the  man  in  the  rear  poked  "Doctor"  behind,  and,  as  he  turned  round  to 
what  was  the  matter,  the  man  in  front  hooked  away  the  meat  with  his  stick.     Howe\ 
the  animal  might  growl  over  its  food,  and  snarl  at  any  one  who  approached,  it  woul 
l»ecome  perfectly  quiet  and  gentle  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  anger  was  removed. 

It  was  a  very  playful  animal,  and  was  as  mischievous  in  its  sport  as  any  kit 
delighting  to  find  any  one  who  woidd  join  in  a  game  of  romps,  and  acting  just  aa  a  T " 
would  imder  similar  circumstances.   As  the  animal  increased  in  size  and  strength,  it 
began  to  be  rather  too  rough  to  be  agreeable,  aud  was,  moreover,  productive  of  ratt 
-plea-Mint  consequeucee  to  its  fellow  voyagere.    For,  as  is  the  custom  with  nil  the  cat  tribe, 
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the  Jaguar  delighted  in  sticking  its  talons  into  the  clothes  of  its  human  playfellows,  and 
tearing  them  in  a  disastrous  manner.  The  creature  was  so  amusing  that  no  one  could 
resist  the  temptation  of  playing  with  it,  and  so  the  evil  was  remedied  by  docking  the 
"Doctor's"  claws  of  their  sharp  points. 

This  animal  was  about  two  years  old  when  it  was  brought  to  England,  and  died  but 
very  lately.  Two  years  after  its  arrival,  Captain  Inglefield  went  to  see  his  old  favourite, 
the  "Doctor,"  and  found  that  the  Jaguar  recognised  him  in  spite  of  the  long  interval  of 
time,  and  permitted  him  to  pat  its  head  and  to  open  its  mouth. 

Li  its  native  land,  the  Jaguar  ranges  the  dense  and  perfumed  forests  in  search  of  the 
various  creatures  which  fall  victims  to  its  powerful  claws.  The  list  of  animals  that  com- 
pose its  bill  of  fare  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  one,  including  horses,  deer,  monkeys, 
capybaras,  tapirs,  birds  of  various  kinds,  turtles,  lizards,  and  fish ;  thus  comprising 
examples  of  all  the  four  orders  of  vertebrated  animals.  Nor  does  the  Jaguar  confine  itself 
to  the  vertebrates.  Various  shell-fish,  insects,  and  other  creatures  fall  victims  to  the  insa- 
tiate appetite  of  this  ravenous  animal. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  powerful  creatures  as  horses  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
prey  of  the  Jaguar,  for  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  muscular  force  of  the  animal 
coidd  be  equal  to  the  task  of  destroying  and  carrying  away  so  large  a  quadruped  as  a 
horsa  Yet  such  is  truly  the  case ;  and  the  Jaguars  commit  infinite  havoc  among  the  horses 
that  band  together  in  large  herds  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay.  A  Jaguar  has  been  known  to 
swim  across  a  wide  river,  to  kiU  a  horse,  to  drag  it  for  some  sixty  yards  to  the  water  side,  to 
plnnge  it  into  the  stream,  to  swim  across  the  river  with  its  prey,  to  drag  it  out  of  the  water 
after  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  and,  finally,  to  carry  it  off  into  a  neighbouring  wood.  The 
natives  of  the  coimtiy  where  the  Jaguar  lives  assert  that  even  when  two  horses  have  been 
ftstened  to  each  other,  the  Jaguar  has  been  known  to  kill  one  of  them,  and  to  drag  ofif  the 
living  and  the  dead  horse  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  survivor. 

These  seem  to  be  marvellous  exploits,  when  the  ordinary  size  of  the  Jaguar  is  taken 
into  consideration  But  Humboldt,  than  whom  is  no  better  or  more  trustworthy  authority, 
says  that  he  has  seen  a  Jaguar,  "which  in  length  surpassed  that  of  all  the  tigers  of  India 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  collections  of  Europe." 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Jaguar — when  he  can  get  it — is  the  flesh  of  the  various  mon- 
k^s.  But  to  catch  a  monkey  is  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world,  and  in  general  can  only 
be  achieved  by  leaping  upon  the  prey  from  a  place  of  concealment,  or  by  surprising  the 
monkeys  while  sleeping.  Sometimes  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  among  a  little  band  of 
monkeys  before  they  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  foe,  and  then  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  a  few  fierce  strokes  of  its  terrible  paw  among  the  partly-awakened 
-  deepers,  thus  dashing  them  to  the  ground,  wliither  it  descends  to  feast  at  leisure  on  the 
ample  repast  The  fierce  hoarse  roar  of  the  Jaguar  and  the  yells  of  terror  that  come  from 
the  frighted  monkeys  resound  far  and  wide,  and  proclaim  in  unmistakeable  language  the 
deadly  work  that  is  going  on  among  the  trees. 

Peccaries  are  also  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  Jaguar,  but  he  finds  scarcely  less 
difficulty  in  picking  up  a  peccary  than  in  knocking  down  a  monkey.  For  the  little,  active, 
sharp-tusked  peccaiy  is  even  more  swinishly  dull  than  is  usual  even  with  its  swinish  rela- 
tives, and,  bemg  too  thick-headed  to  understand  danger,  is  a  very  terrible  antagonist  to 
man  or  beast.  It  seems  to  care  nothing  for  size,  weapons,  or  strength,  but  launches  itself 
as  fearlessly  on  a  Jaguar  or  an  armed  man  as  on  a  rabbit  or  a  child.  So,  unless  the  Jaguar 
can  manage  quietly  to  snap  up  a  straggler,  he  has  small  chance  with  a  herd  of  these  war- 
like little  pigs,  which,  if  they  caught  a  Jaguar  among  them,  would  cut  him  so  severely 
with  their  lancet-like  teeth,  that  he  would  ever  repent  his  temerity,  even  if  he  escaped 
with  his  life. 

One  of  the  easiest  animals  to  obtain  is  that  huge  and  timid  rodent,  the  capybaia, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  swift  of  foot  to  escape  by  flight,  nor  agile  of  limb  to  bound  out  of 
reach  of  its  enemy,  nor  furnished  with  natural  arms  with  which  to  defend  itself  again  t  his 
assaults.  Should  it  take  to  the  water,  and  so  endeavour  to  elude  pursuit,  the  Jaguar  is  in 
nowise  disconcerted,  for  he  is  nearly  as  familiar  with  that  element  as  the  capybara 
itself,  and  tlius  seldom  fails  in  securing  his  prey.     When  the  Jaguar  strikes  down  a  large 
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animal,  such  us  a  horse  or  a  di^cr,  it  perfoniis  its  dfinlly  tusk  in  a  very  eunoiia  ma 
Leaping  from  some  elevated  spot  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  doomed  animal,  it  pin 
paw  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  nnother  on  the  muzzle,  and  then,  vrith  a  sii' 
wrench,  dislocates  the  neck.     With  smaller  creatures,  the  Jaguar  uses  no  - 
but  with  a  blow  of  the  paw  lays  its  prey  dead  at  its  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  such  animals  as  the  long-tailed  lizards,  the  food  of  the  Ja 
is  of  a  nature  tluit  human  hunters  would  not  disdain,  and  in  many  instances  would 
the  approbation  of  a  professcfl  epicure.    Of  turtles  and  their  ei^^gs  theJafruai'  is  parti 
fond,  and  display.s  great  ingenuity  and  stren<^4h  in  the  securin<;,  killing,  and  eatii 
impracticable  animals  as  turtles.     Any  one  who  has  handled  a  common  honl 
would  be  wofully  puzzled  if  he  were  ordered  to  kill  that  strong  maile<l  creatuiv 
the  aid  of  tools,  and  still  more  bewildered,  were  his  only  meal  that  day  to  co: 
flesh  that  was  locked  in  so  hard  and  impenetrable  a  covering.     As  to  a  liugc  turtle 
vigour  of  active  health,  scuttling  over  the  sandy  shores,  throwing  up  showers  of  bl 
dust  with  its  flii)per3,  and  ready  to  snap  at  an  intnitler  with  its  sharp-edged  jaws ; 
must  be  a  powerful  man  who  would  arrest  the  unwieldly  creature  in  its  onwaM  p; 
and  a  very  clever  one  who  would  make  a  dinner  upon  the  flesh  of  the  i"eptile. 

Yet  the  Jaguar  contriver  to  catch,  kill,  and  eat  the  turtle,  displaying  in  this  feat  equalj 
strength  and  ingenuity. 

Watching  a  turtle  as  she — for  it  is  generally  the  female  turtles  that  are  made 
Jagtiar's  prey — walks  riverv^ards,  or  seawards,  as  the  case  may  be.  after  depositing 
eggs  under  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  there  to  be  wanned  into  being  by  the  geiv  -'  '-^^ 
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the  sun,  the  Jaguar  springs  upon  the  creature  as  it  is  slowly  making  its  way  to  its  familiar 
element,  and  with  a  quick  and  adroit  movement  of  the  paws,  turns  the  turtle  on  its  hack. 
There  the  poor  reptile  lies,  helpless,  and  waiting  until  its  captor  is  pleased  to  consummate 
his  workhy  killing  and  eating  the  animal  which  he  has  thus  ingeniously  intercepted.  The 
Jaguar  needs  no  saw  to  cut  through  the  hony  shell,  nor  lever  to  separate  the  upper  from 
the  lower  portion,  nor  knife  to  sever  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  for  his  paw  stands  him  in 
the  steed  of  these  artificial  instruments,  and  serves  his  purpose  right  well.  Tearing  away 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  softer  parts  that  lie  by  the  tail,  the  Jaguar  inserts  his  supple 
peWy  anned  with  its  sharp  talons,  and  scoops  out,  as  neatly  as  if  cut  by  knives,  the  flesh 
tcwellier  with  the  vital  organs  of  the  devoted  chelonian.  The  difliculty  of  this  task  can 
em^  he  ti^tly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  undertaken  a  similar  task,  and  have 
aciuarred  the  feat  of  removing  the  interior  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle  without  separating  the 
iq^fer  and  under  sheila 

'_  :3!lwi  Qgg8  of  the  turtle  are  nearly  as  important  to  the  Jaguar  as  is  the  flesh  of  the 
Wt^bat  taitle  herselfl  After  inverting  the  maternal  turtle,  the  Jaguar  will  leave  her  in 
liiii^.aaj)Oient  position,  and  going  to  the  shore,  coolly  scoop  out  and  devour  the  soft 
leApPWreied  eggs  which  she  had  deposited  in  the  sandy  beach  in  vain  hopes  of  their 
MaliiiMiliile  development  by  the  warm  sunbeams. 

Biida  are  simply  struck  down  by  a  single  blow  of  the  Jaguar's  ready  paw ;  and  so 
qvittk  are  bis  movements,  that,  even  if  a  bird  has  risen  upon  the  wing,  he  can  often  make 
one  d  ids  wonderfid  bounds,  and  with  a  light,  quick  stroke,  arrest  the  winged  prey  before 
it  has  had  time  to  soar  beyond  his  reach.  As  to  the  fish,  the  Jaguar  watches  for  them  at 
tfaa  liratar  aide,  and  as  soon  as  an  unfortunate  fish  happens  to  swim  within  reach  of  the 
^(Crtted  fbe^  a  nimble  paw,  with  outstretehed  talons,  is  suddenly  thrust  forth,  and  the  fish 
iMpA  out  of  the  water  upon  dry  land. 

The  Jaguar  is  quite  as  suspicious  and  cautious  an  animal  as  any  of  the  Old  World 
felidae,  and  never  will  make  an  open  attack  upon  man  or  beast.  Should  a  solitary  animal 
pass  within  reach,  the  Jaguar  hesitates  not  in  poimcing  upon  it ;  but  if  a  herd  of  animals, 
or  a  party  of  men,  should  be  travelling  together,  the  Jaguar  becomes  very  cautious,  and 
wHl  dog  their  steps  for  many  miles,  in  hopes  of  securing  one  of  the  party  in  the  act  of 
straggUng.  If  the  Jaguar  should  be  very  hungry  indeed,  and  unable  to  wait  patiently,  it 
will  yet  temper  audacity  with  caution,  and  though  it  will,  under  that  urgent  necessity 
seize  one  out  of  the  number,  it  will  always  choose  that  individual  which  is  hindermost, 
hoping  to  escape  with  its  prey  before  the  companions  can  come  to  the  rescue.  A  Jaguar 
bas  been  known  to  follow  the  track  of  travellers  for  days  together,  only  daring  to  show 
itself  at  rare  intervals. 

In  the  countries  where  the  Jaguar  most  abounds,  many  tales  are  rife  respecting  the 
strength,  agility,  and  audacity  of  this  fierce  animal.  When  the  earlier  settlers  fixed  their 
rough  wooden  huts  in  the  recesses  of  the  American  forests,  the  Jaguar  was  one  of  their 
most  persistent  and  relentless  foes.  Did  they  set  up  a  poultry-yard,  .the  Jaguar  tore  open 
the  hen-roosts,  and  ate  the  fowls.  Did  they  fill  their  stables  with  horses,  the  Jaguar  broke 
their  necks,  and  did  his  best  to  carry  the  heavy  carcasses  to  his  forest  home.  Did  they 
establish  a  piggery,  the  Jaguar  snapped  up  sow  and  litter ;  and  in  fine,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  secure  their  live  stock  so  efiectually  that  it  could  not  be  reached  by  this 
mvenous  beast  The  only  resource  was  to  kill  the  Jaguar  himself,  and  so  to  put  an 
efiectual  stop  to  his  depredations.  But  there  are  many  Jaguars  in  a  district ;  and  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  toil  of  ridding  the  country  of  these  fierce  marauders  was  a  most  arduous 
one.  However,  perseverance  and  indomitable  courage  gained  the  day  at  last,  and  the 
Jaguars  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  thick 
uncultivated  forest  land. 

The   Skrvai;  or  " Bosch-katte,"  ue,  "Bush-cat,"  as  it  is  appropriately  termed  by  the 

Dutch  coloniste  of  the  Cape,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa.    It  is  a  venr  pretty 

udmal  both  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  its  for  and  the  elegant  contour  of  its  body.    The 

short,  "pxiffy  tail,  however,  rather  detracts  from  the  general  effect  of  the  living  animal    On 
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account  of  the  bold  variegations  of  tliij  SoitoI's  fur,  its  skin  is  in  great  request,  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  among  furriers,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of  the  Tiger-cat. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  Serval's  fur  ia  of  a  briglit  golden  tint,  sobered  with  a  wash 
of  grey.  The  under  portiona  of  the  body  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs  are  nearly  white. 
Upon  thia  ground  are  placed  numerous  dark  spots,  which  occasionally  coalcisce  ;  " 
stripes.  In  number  and  size  they  are  very  variabla  The  eare  are  black,  with  a 
white  band  across  them,  and  from  thoir  width  at  the  base,  they  give  the  animal  a 
quaint  aspect  when  it  stands  with  its  head  erect. 

In  disposition,  the  Serval  appears  to  be  singularly  docile,  and  even  more  playful  thi 
the  generality  of  the  sportive  tribe  of  cats.   It  is  not  a  very  lai'ge  animal,  measuring  al 
eighteen  inches  in  height  and  two  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  tea  inc 
long,  and  covered  with  thick,  bushy  fur. 

Few  animals  have  been  known  by  such  a  variety  of  names  as  the  Puma  of  Ai 
Travellers  liave  inclifierently  entitled  it  the  American  Lion,  the  Panther,  the  Cot^ 
the  Carcajou  (which  is  an  eutiidy  diftereut  animal),  the  Gouazouara.  the  CuguacuranaTi 
many  other  name.'*  besides.     For  the  name  of  Lion,  the  Puma  La  indebted  to  its  unifor 
tawny  colour,  so  dilTerent  from  the  conspicuous  streaks  and  spots  which  decorate  the  far< 
its  congeners.     It  was  entitled  a  Panther,  on  account  of  its  pardine  habits,  which 
almost  identical  with  tliose  of  the  spotted  leopards  of  both  continents.    The  word  Couj3 
is  a  Gallican  abbreviation  of  the  Pai'nguay  word  Gouazouara  ;  and  then  the  names  Ca 
jou  and  Quinquajou  are  simply  instances  of  mistaken  identity.     The  Anglo-Americ 
compromise  the  matter  by  calling  the  creature  a  "  painter." 

It  is  rather  a  large  animal,  but,  on  account  of  its  small  head,  appears  to  be  a  le 
powerful  creature  than  really  is  the  case.     The  total  length  of  the  Puma  is  about  six  fet 
and  a  half,  of  which  the  tnil  occupies  rather  more  than  two  feet.     The  tip  of  the  tail 
black,  but  is  destitute  of  the  black  tuft  of  long  hair  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  tr 
lion.     Its  limbs  are  extremely  thick  and  luuscular,  as  needs  be  for  an  animal  whose  lifeirf 
spent  almost  entirely  in  clunliing  trees,  and  whose  subsistence  is  gaine«i   only  by 
exercise  of  mingled  activity  and  force. 


ri'UA.— L«Twtiiu  Mwolor. 


and  also  bears  upon  the  neck,  sides,  and  shoulders  many  dark  spots,  resembling 

the  ordinary  leopard    But,  as  the  auinial  increases  in  size,  the  spots  fade  away,  and,  "when 

has  attained  its  perfect  development,  are  altogether  lost  in  the  uniform  tawny  hue  of  the 

Until  it  has  learned  from  painful  experience  a  wholesome  fear  of  man,  the  Puma  il 
apt  to  be  a  dangerous  neighbour.  It  is  known  to  track  human  beings  through  long  distam 
awaiting  an  opportunity  of  springing  unobservedly  upon  a  heedless  passer-by.  A  wei 
known  traveller  in  American  forest  lands  told  me  candidly,  that  he  always  ran  away  fi 
"Grizzlys,"  t.e.  grizzly  bears,  but  tliat  "Painters  were  of  no  account."  He  said  that 
long  as  a  traveller  could  keep  a  Puma  in  sight,  he  need  fear  no  danger  from  the  animal, 
for  that  it  would  not  leap  upon  him  as  long  as  its  movements  were  watched 

Even  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  Puma,  urged  by  fierce  hunger,  issued  boldly  fi 
the  dark  leafage  of  the  woods,  and  ventured  to  track  the  very  pathway  that  was  t 
by  the  travellers^  there  was  yet  no  real  danger.  The  Puma  would  creep  rapidly  to" 
the  party,  and  would,  in  a  short  time,  approach  suOiciently  near  to  make  its  faUl 
spring.  But  if  one  of  the  travellers  faced  shai-ply  on  the  crawling  animal,  and  looked  it 
full  in  the  face,  the  beast  was  discomfited  at  once,  and  slowly  retreated,  moving  its  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  trying  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  that  calm  steady  gaze  to  which 
it  had  never  been  accustomed,  and  which  was  a  positive  terror  to  the  rapacious  animal 
A  caged  leopard  has  displayed  a  similar  uneasiness  at  a  fixed  gaze  of  a  spectator,  and 
has  finally  been  so  quelled  that  in  its  restless  walk  it  dared  not  turn  its  face  towaitb 
ita  persecutor. 

Although  it  is  not  an  object  of  personal  dread  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  foi 
lands,  the  Puma  is  a  pestilent  neighbour  to  the  farmer,  committing  sad  havoc  among 
flocks  and  herds,  and  acting  with  such  consummate  craft,  that  it  can  seldom  be  arro 
in  the  act  of  destruction,  or  precluded  from  achieving  it.  No  le.ss  than  fifty  sheep  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  Puma  in  a  single  night  It  is  not,  however,  the  lot  of  every  Puma  to 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  easy  prey  as  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  animals  are  forced  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  their  o\*'n  success  in 
chasing  or  sui-prising  the  various  animals  on  which  they  feed.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
jaguar,  the  Puma  is  specially  fond  of  the  capybara  and  the  peccary,  and  makes  a  meal  on 
many  smaller  deer  than  even  the  latter  animaL 
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Such  creatures  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  please  the  taste  of  the  Puraa,  are  nearly 
always  taken  by  surprise,  and  strack  down  before  they  are  even  aware  of  tlie  vicinity  of 
their  tawny  f<>e.  Tho  Puma  loves  to  hitlo  upon  the  branches  of  tree^,  and  from  that 
eminence  to  launch  itself  upon  the  doomed  animal  that  may  pass  within  reach  of  its  active 
leap  and  its  death-dealing  paw. 

While  thus  lying  upon  the  branches,  the  creature  is  almost  invisible  from  below,  as 
fur  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  brown  bark  which  covers  the  boughs,  that  the  one  can 
\j  be  distinguished  from  the  other.     Even  when  imprisoned  witliiu  the  limits  of  a 
3  where  the  eye  has  no  great  range  of  objects  for  inspection,  the  Piinva  will  often  lie 
8o  closely  pressed  against  a  shelf,  or  flattened  upon  the  thick  kmghs  wliicli  are  placed  in 
its  cell^  that  the  cage  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  empty,  even  though  the  spectator  may 
have  come  to  it  with  the  ejq)ress  object  of  inspecting  the  inhabitants.     Jt  may  therefore 
be  easily  imagined  how  treacherous  a  foe  the  I*uma  may  be  when  ranging  at  will  among 
the  countless  trees  of  an  American  forest 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  said,  by  those  who  have  made  trial  of  it,  to  be  a  pleasant 
l^ddition  to  the  diet  scale,  being  white,  tender,  and  of  good  flavour.  When  taken  young, 
■Ike  Puma  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  hfis  been  known  to  follow  its 
^master  just  like  a  dog.  The  hunters  of  the  Pampas  are  expert  Puma  slayers,,  and  achieve 
j  their  end  either  by  catching  the  bewildered  animal  with  a  lasso,  and  then  galloping  off 
I  with  the  poor  creature  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  leather  cord,  or  by  flinging  the  celebrated 
bolas — metal  Imlls  or  stones  fastened  to  a  rope^at  the  Puma,  and  laying  it  senseless  on 
the  ground  with  a  blow  from  the  heavy  weapon. 

The  Puma  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  pardine  animal  which  is  destitute  of  the  usual 
pardine  spots  and  stripes. 

The  Yagotjaeondi  possesses  a  fur  of  a  nearly  imiform  colour,  without  either  spots  or 
streaks.  Its  colour  is  rather  a  variable  brown,  sometimes  charged  with  a  deep  black  tinge, 
and  sometimes  dashed  with  a  slight  freckling  of  white.  When  the  animal  is  angry,  the 
white  grizzly  tinge  becomes  more  conspicuous  than  when  its  temper  is  undisturbed.  The 
reason  for  tliis  curious  change  of  hue  is,  that  each  hair  is  alternately  dai-k  and  white,  the 
tips  being  all  black.     If,  therefore,  the  Yagouarondi  is  in  a  placid  humour,  its  fur  liea 
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THE  OCELOT. 


closely  to  the  body,  and  only  presents  its  black  surface  to  tbe  eye.     But  if  it  is  e3ccit«q 
and  seta  up  its  fur  after  the  manner  of  an  angr>'  cat,  the  white  markings  of  the  " 
immediately  become  visible.     It  is  said  to  be  a  very  savage  animal  when  wild. 

It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  several  specimens  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 
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M AKBLED  CAT.— leepordw  Uannor^itui. 

The  Marbled  Cat  partakes  mt^re  of  the  proverbial  pardine  spotted  character  thfl 
either  of  the  two  preceding  animals,  and  although  not  so  finely  marked  aa  the  beautil 
Ocelots,  or  Tiger  Cats,  possesses  a  fur  prettily  diversified  with  dark  spots  upon  a  "J 
ground.     The  ground  of  the  fur  is  generally  of  a  grejish  tauvmy,  on  which  are  8catt«red 
many  spots,  not  so  sharply  defined  as  those  of  the  Leopard,  or  the  Tiger  Cats.    It  ia  an 
inhabitant  of  Malacca. 


MAifY  of  the  members  of  the  large  genus  Leopardus,  are  classed  together  under  1 
title  of  Ocelots,  or,  more  popularly,  of  Tiger  Cata.     Tliey  are  all  most  beautiful  ac 
their  fur  being  diversified  with  brilliant  contrasts  of  a  daik  spot,  streak,  or  dash  upon  i 
lighter  ground,  and  their  actions  filled  with  easy  grace  and  elegance, 

Tbe  common  Ocelot  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  where  it  is  found 
in  some  profusion.  In  length  it  rather  ejcceeds  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion.  Its  height  averages  eighteen  inches.  The  ground  colour  of  the  furij 
a  very  light  greyish-fawn,  on  which  are  drawn  partially  broken  bands  of  a  very  de 
fawn-colour,  edged  with  black,  miming  along  the  Hue  of  the  body.  The  band  that  a 
along  tbe  spine  is  unbroken.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  the 
are  br'jken  up  into  spots  and  daslies,  w^hicb  are  entirely  black,  the  fawn  tint  in  the 
centre  being  totally  merged  in  the  deeper  hue ;  the  ears  are  black,  with  the  exception  of 
a  conspicuous  white  spot  upon  the  back  and  near  tbe  base  of  each  ear.  Owing  to  th« 
beauty  of  the  fur,  the  Ocelot  skin  is  in  great  request  for  home  use  and  exportation,  and^ 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufactui-e  of  various  fancy  artitles  of  dress  or  luxury. 

In  its  habits  the  Ocelot  is  quick,  active,  and  powerful,  proving  itself  at  all  point 
true  leopard,  although  but  in  miniature. 
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I  It  is  suflBciently  fierce  in  its  wild  state  to  be  an  uncbaucy  opiwuent  if  wounded  or 
Ltherwise  irritated  When  in  captivity,  ite  temper  seems  rather  capricious,  depending,  in 
ai  probabilit)'  on  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  or  the  treatment  of  its  keepers.  Some 
f  these  creatures  are  always  fierce  and  surly,  setting  up  a  savage  growl  when  any  one 
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OCELOT.— Leoprtntnj  PdriLdu. 

approaches  their  cage,  spitting  at  the  visitor  like  an  angry  cat,  and  striking  sharp,  quick 

blows  with  the  paws.     Otliers,  again,  are  as  quiet  and  well-behaved  as  the  generality  of 

domestic  cats,  like  to  be  noticed,  and,  if  they  think  that  the  visitor  is  about  to  pass  by 

cage  without  recognising  them,  call  his  attention  by  a  gracious  purr,  and  nibbing 

jmaelves  against  the  tars.    They  will  even  offer  themselves  to  be  stroked  and  patted 

id  will  bow  their  heads,  just  as  a  cat  does  on  feeling  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand. 

The  Grey  Ocelot  is  so  caDed  on  account  of  the  comparatively  light  hue  of  the  fur. 
The  spots  are  not  quite  so  numerous  nor  so  bold  as  in  the  preceding  animal,  and  the 
throat  is  remarkable  for  its  whitish-grey  tint,  unbroken  by  spots  or  streaks.  All  these 
creatures  are  fomid  in  tropical  America. 

The  Ocelot  soon  learns  to  distingiush  friends  from  foes,  and  can  easily  be  brought  to  a 
,te  of  partial  tameness. 

Several  of  these  animals,  when  I  first  made  their  acquaintance,  were  rather  crabbed  in 

isition,  snarled  at  the  sound  of  a  strange  step,  growled  angrily  at  my  approach,  and 

behaved  altogether  in  a  verj'  unstjcial  manner,  in  spite  of  many  amicable  overtures.    After 

awhile,  T  saw  that  these  creatures  were  continually  and  vainly  attempting  the  capture  of 

I     certain  flies  wliich  buzzed  about  the  cage.     80  I  captured  a  few  large  blue-bottle  thes,  and 

I'  poked  them  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  cage,  so  that  the  Ocelot's  paw  might  not  be 
j^ble  to  reach  my  hand.  At  fii-st,  the  Ocelots  declined  to  make  any  advances  in  return  for 
I  die  gift,  but  they  soon  became  bolder,  and  at  last  freely  took  the  flies  as  fast  as  they  were 
L^JMjI^t  Tlie  ice  was  now  broken,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  excellent  friends,  the 
^^^^K  snarl  being  exchanged  for  a  complacent  purr,  and  the  suspicious  ahrinkiug  move- 
^^^KIs  for  a  quiet  and  composed  demeanour. 

^B^  The  cUinax  to  their  change  of  character  was  reached  by  giving  them  a  few  leaves  of 
f  grass,  for  which  they  were,  as  I  thought  they  would  be,  more  anxious  than  for  the  flies. 
I  They  tore  the  green  blades  out  of  my  hand,  and  retired  to  their  sleeping-house  for  the 
I  purpose  of  eating  the  tmaccustomed  dainty  undisturbed.  After  this  they  were  quite  at 
f    their  ease,  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  cage  whenever  I  passed. 

Ever)--  one  who  has  watched  the  linhits  of  the  domestic  cat  must  have  noticed  how 
thankful  she  seems  for  a  few  leaves  of  grass.  It  is  curious  that  a  carnivorous  animal 
should  be  so  impelled  by  instinct  as  to  turn  for  a  time  to  vegetable  food,  and  to  become 
ft  >r  the  nonce,  a  herbivorous  creature.  Dogs,  it  is  well  known,  will  resort  to  the  same 
and  appear  to  use  it  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 
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Tlje  eye  of  the  Ocelot  is  a  pale  yellowisFi  brown,  and  tolerably  full,  with  the  lin^'ttr 
pupil  lliat  is  foimd  in  the  smaller  felida;. 

There  nvQ  several  species  of  these  pretty  and  agile  aiiinials,  Qinoiig  which  the  iiK»st 
conspicuous  are  the  Cuitiinon,  the  (Jrey,  and  Piiinted  Ocelots,  and  the  Margay,  or  Marjay. 
as  it  is  soujetiines  called.     The  habits  of  these  animals  are  very  similar. 


In  its  native  woods,  the  Ocelot  seeks  its  food,  eliiefly  among  the  smaller  maminalii^ 
1  birds,  although  it  is  sufheiently  powerful  to  attaek  and  destroy  a  moderately  sire" 
juonkey.    The  monkeys  it  can  chase  into  the  tree  branches,  being  nearly  as  expert 


climber  as  themselves,  but,  as  it  cannot  follow  the  birds  into  their  air)'  region,  it  is  forc<^l 
to  match  its  cunning  against  their  wings.   As  is  often  tlone  by  the  dojuestic  cat,  the  Oceli 
can  spring  among  a  Hock  of  birds  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  and,  leaping  into  the  i 
strike  down  one  of  them  witli  its  rapid  paw.     T?ut  its  chief  methcHl  ttf  oV>tuiuing  binU 
by  coucealiug  itself  among  the  brunches  of  a  tree,  :in<l  suddenly  knocking  them  over  i 
they  come  and  settle  unsuspiciously  within  reach  of  the  Iiidden  foe. 
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PAHTTED  OCBLOT.— iMfwJtu  rtelw. 


The  Painted  Ocelot  resembles  the  preceding  animal  in  the  general  aspect  of  its^ 
but  ia  marked  in  a  richer  maimer. 

The  spots  are  more  numerous,  closer  together,  and  more  uniform  than  those  of  th 
common  Ocelot,  The  black  markings  of  the  tail  are  of  a  very  deep  hue  indeed,  and  oc 
cupy  a  large  portion  of  that  member.    Tlie  throat  is  greyish  wliite,  with  one  or  two  vcr 
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black  streaks  drawn  upon  it,  extending  towards  the  ehouldera.     Tliese  streaks  are 
icli-Iike  in  form,  and  are  very  clearly  defined.     The  spots  that  run  along  the  spine  are 
1,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  Llack. 
When  in  captivity,  the  Ocelot  seems  to  prefer  birds  and  rabbits,  or  similar  creatures, 

t other  food,  and  is  able  to  strip  the  feathers  from  the  biid  before  it  bcj^ins  its  meal 
ad  appears  to  be  its  favourite  morsel,  and,  with  the  head,  the  Ocelot  generally  corn- 
ices its  meal.  The  reader  may  remember  that  the  jaguar,  mentioned  on  page  174,  had 
ipitated  the  fowls  which  it  had  snatched  from  the  steward,  and  had  eaten  their  heads 
>re  they  could  be  reclaimed 

^B  Margay  is  a  very  handsome  example  of  the  Tiger  Cats.     The  tail  is  rather  more 
towards  the  tip  than  those  of  the  preceding  animals,  and  the  spottings  are  hardly  so 
run  into  hollow  streaks  or  links.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  spots  are  small  and 
aeroxis  towards  the  hind  quarters. 

It  is,  when  caught  young  and  properly  treated,  a  very  docile  and  affectionate  animal, 
tough  it  has  been  slanderously  described  as  a  wholly  untamoable  and  ferocious  beast. 
Waterton  mentions,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  natural  histoiy,  that  when  he  was  in  Guiana 
[)Ossessed  a  Alargay  which  had  been  captured  by  a  negro  while  still  a  kitteiL  It  was 
tured  with  great  care,  and  became  so  fond  of  its  nrnster  that  it  would  follow  him  about 
I  a  dog.  Against  the  rats  which  inhabited  the  house,  this  Margay  waged  incessant  war, 
^ing  about  the  staircase  in  search  of  the  destructive  rodents,  and  pouncing  with 
rring  aim  on  any  rat  that  was  unfortunate  enough  to  make  its  appearance  from  out  of 
hiding-place  behind  the  casementa. 

With  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  rats  and  tlieir  habits,  the  Margay  was  accustomed  to 
ose  the  closing  hours  of  day  as  its  best  hunting  time.  The  creature's  assistance  in  rat^ 
ing  was  most  useful,  for,  during  the  owner's  absence,  the  rats  had  gained  entrance  to 
house,  and,  finding  no  one  there  to  oppose  their  devices,  took  posses.sion,  and  roamed 
nt  the  rooms  at  their  own  will  Thirtj'-two  doors  had  l.ieen  gnawed  through  by  the 
jel-edged  teeth  of  the  rats,  and  many  of  the  valuable  window-frames  liad  suffered  irre- 
able  damage  from  these  long-tailed  pests. 
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THE  RIMAU-DAHAN. 


The  very  handsome  animal  wliich  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  Rimau-dalian,  or  ] 
popularly  as  tlie  Clouded  or  Tortoisesliell  Tiger,  was,  until  comparatively  late  yean,  i 
stranger  to  this  country.    One  of  the  first  specimens  which  visited  England  waa  eihil 
for  some  time  in  a  travelling  menagerie,  where  it  died.    So  intlifferent  or  so  ignf>rant ' 
its  proprietors,  that  after  its  death  no  trace  was  loimd  of  this  imique  animal,  cxc^^fitiii^ii 
tradition  that  its  hide  had  been  cut  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  caps  for  the  "' 

The  spots  and  marks  wliich  cover  the  fur  of  the  Rimau-dahan  are  so  very  1 1 
shape  and  arrangement  that  a  detailed  description  is  almost  impossible.     Some  of 
patches  are  nearly  oval,  some  are  angular,  some  are  particularly  open,  while  others  i 
enclosed  within  a  well-defined  dark  edging.     There  are  stiipes  like  those  of  the 
solid  spots  like  those  of  the  leopard,  hollow  spot^  resembling  those  of  the  jaguar,  and  1 
black-edged  spots  like  those  of  the  ocelots.     The  black  has  a  peculiarly  rich  and  vdt 
appearance. 

The  gi"ound  colour  of  the  fur  is  grey,  tinged  with  brown,  and  however  the  other  ma 
ings  may  var}%  there  are  always  two  bold  imintcrrupted  bands  of  velvetj'-black  t' 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  beginning  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  only  • 
at  the  root  of  the  tail    The  tail  itself  is  covered  with  dark  rings,  which  contrast  well  with 
the  very  liglit  groimd  of  the  fur.     Tlie  liair  is  rather  long,  and  beautifully  fine  in  its  tex- 
ture.    Altogether,  the  Rimau-dahaii,  although  so  large  an  animal,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Mariiled  Cat,  which  has  alreiidy  been  mentioned  on  page  182, 

It  seems  to  be  a  gentle  animal,  in  dt^spite  of  its  size  and  strength,  which  are  gra^a, 
than  those  of  the  ocelots,  and  nearly  approaches  the  tiger  and  leopard  in  those  qc 
Two  specimens,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  S.  Kaffles,  were  excecnlingly 
behaved  and  plavful  animals,  courting  notice  like  petted  cats,  and  rolling  over  on ' 
hacks  the  better  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  those  who  would  pat  or  strxDke  their  beautifol  i 
fur.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  sportful  propensities  to  human  companions.  One  of  them, 
while  on  board  ship,  strack  up  a  great  friendship  for  a  little  dog  that  was  its  co-voyaga; 
and  used  to  gambol  with  its  diminutive  playfellow  in  the  most  considerate  manner,  ta^ng 
great  care  to  do  no  damage  through  its  superior  strength  and  size.  While  on  boaiti  ii 
was  fed  chiefly  on  fowls,  and  generally  used  to  extract  a  little  amusement  out  of  its  dinner 
before  it  proceeded  to  the  meal.  When  it  received  the  fowl,  it  was  accustomed  to  pouuot 
upon  the  dead  bird  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  one,  and  tear  it  to  suck  the  blocKl 
would  then  toss  the  bird  about  for  hours,  just  as  a  cat  tosses  a  mouse,  tumbling  overi 
and  jumping  about  it,  and,  after  it  had  thus  amused  itseK  for  an  hour  or  so,  would  at  1 
condescend  to  eat  its  feathered  toy. 

The  natives  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  found,  assert  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  sav 
animtd,  and  that  it  generally  restricts  its  depredations  to  the  smaller  deer  and  to  bin 
In  the  latter  category  are  comprised  the  domesticated  poultry,  among  which  the  Eimao- 
dahan  is  apt  to  make  sad  havoc.  The  curious  name  which  is  given  to  this  animal  is  of 
native  formation,  and  has  been  given  to  the  creature  on  account  of  its  arboreal  propensitiea 
It  is  said  to  spend  much  of  its  time  upon  the  tree  branches,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  [ 
crawling  along  a  bough,  with  its  head  resting  in  the  fork  of  the  branches.  Tlic  wu 
"  Dahan,"  or  "  Dayan,"  signifies  the  forked  {Kution  of  a  bough. 

If  the  physiognomy  of  an  animal  is  to  be  any  test  of  its  mental  qualities,  the 
dahan  is  in  truth — for  a  wild  feline — a  most  gentle  and  forbearing  creature.     Its  ] 
small  in  projxtrtion  to  the  body,  and  there  is  a  very  mild  and  pleasant  cxpifssioiil 
countenance.     It  is  not  a  very  common  animal,  and  even  in  its  own  land  is  not  very  i 
found.     The  soutliem  portions  of  Sumatra  are  the  localities  which  are  mo»t  approrcd  I 
this  beautiful  creature. 

The  tail  of  the  Clouded  Tiger  is  peculiarly  capable  of  that  curious  expansion  whic 
80  familiar  to  us  in  the  domestic  cat  when  she  is  either  verj'  nmch  pleased  or  vciy  mu 
irritated.  Its  limbs,  although  apparently  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  I 
body,  are  very  thick  and  powerful ;  and  altogether,  the  Riraau-dahan  presents  the  apfny 
of  an  animal  which,  if  it  chose  to  take  up  the  ofl'ensive,  might  be  a  truely  foarlul  foe. 

An  allied  species,  named  popularly  the  Tortoiseshkll  or  Smallek  Clouded  Tiom 
and  scientifically  termed  Lfq^mrdus  Macroceloidesi  is  found  in  the  same  locality  as 
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Simau-dahaiL    It  possesses  many  of  the  properties  wliich  belong  to  its  larger  relative,  and 
is  equaUy  fond  of  climbing  up,  or  resting  oo,  the  branches  of  trees. 

A  very  fine  and  healthy  specimen  of  this  ajiimal  is  at  present  in   the   Zoological 
'Tiens,  and  is  always  attentive  to  visitors  whenever  it  wlU  vcntiire  from  its  straw 
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ooucli.  On  the  thick  branches  which  are  placed  in  its  cage  this  leopard  loves  to  repose, 
and  sometimes  assumes  the  strangest,  and  apparently  \\\^  most  uncomfortable,  attitudes. 
Lately,  I  saw  the  creature  lying  at  full  length  on  a  ncaily  horizontal  pole,  its  right  cheek 
pillowed  on  the  bar,  and  all  its  four  legs  hanging  down  at  each  side  of  the  pole.  It  was, 
in  fact,  lying  astride  the  bar  uith  all  four  legs  at  once. 

If  the  rimau-dahan  be  a  gentle  and  quiet  animal,  it  finds  its  contrast  in  the  smaller, 
but  more  ferocious,  creature,  the  CoLncoLO.  The  colour  of  this  creature  is  almost  wliolly 
grey,  with  the  exception  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  the  throat,  and  inside  of  the 
limbs,  which  are  white  Black  streaks,  occasionally  diversified  with  a  deep  ta\ray  hue,  are 
drawn  at  intervals  over  the  body  and  limbs ;  the  legs  are  of  a  darker  grey  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  a  series  of  partial  black  rings,  which  extend  only 
half  way  round  that  member.  These  black  stripes  are  almost  invariably  edged  with  a  deep 
tawny  hue,  and,  on  the  shoulders,  flanks,  and  thighs,  they  are  entirely  tawny.  The  legs 
themselves  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  tlie  body,  being  of  a  very  deep  grey.  In  size,  the 
Colocolo  equals  or  sui-passes  the  ocelots,  and,  to  judge  from  collateral  evidence,  is  a  tenible 
enemy  to  the  animals  among  which  it  lives. 

A  specimen  of  this  creature  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Guiana  by  an  officer 
of  rifles,  who  stuffed  it,  and  placed  the  skin  to  dry  on  the  awning  of  his  boat.  As  the  vessel 
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i\i'r.  it  passed  under  overliauging  boughs  of  large  trees,  on  which  rested 

Generally,  when  a  boat  passes  along  a  river,  the  monkeys  which  in- 

'  U>nler  its  banks  display  great  cui'iosity,  and  run  along  the  boughs  M 

•  II  view  as  possible  of  the  strange  visitant     Before  the  Colocolo  had 

(ge  of  the  boat  bad  been  attended  as  usual  by  tlie  inquisitive  monkeys 

1  skin  wa.s  exliibited  on  the  awTiing  the  naonkeys  were  horribly  alarnwd, 

•aching  the  vessel  as  they  had  before  done,  trooped  off  with  prodigioni 

rage.     From  this  \ujivei'sal  fear  which  the  sight  of  the  animal  occ»- 

Li  ys,  it  may  be  conjectui'ed  that  the  Colocolo,  like  the  jaguar,  the  ponu, 

I-,  in  the  habit  of  procuring  its  food  at  the  cost  of  the  monkey  tribes^ 

I  tliis  animal  is  peculiarly  dat  and  broad,  and  the  ears  are  large  and 

<    I.I  general  aspect,  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  contour  of  the  servaL 

.  tty  urtt-like  Leopard,  whicb  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuichua,  is  an  inhabitant 

I.  ir  it  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  foriti 

^v  l»ich,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  is  extremely  long,  very  bushy. 

led  with  black  semi-rings  upon  an  ochr}'-grey  ground.    The  markings  of 

,1  liable,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Leopards,  sometimes  falling  iDlfl_ 

i[.nv  Mpots,  and  sometimes  coalescing  until  they  form  interrupted  streaks. 

Kauhua  is  very  short,  and  the  neck  long  and  thin.     The  very  appropr 
-  <<«rM«,  ifi  a  compound  of  two  Greek  works,  signi^-ing  long-taileA 


t»u  fto  gentle  in  its  demeanour  when  domesticated  as  to  have  earned  for  it 
I  "  Mills"  or  " placid,"  the  Chati is,  when  wild,  a  sutficiently  destructive 
(f<'  flo  lfti*ge  as  the  ocelots,  with  which  creatures  it  is  a  compatriot 

'  Chati  resembles  that  of  the  leopard,  only  is  paler  in  general  hue, 
liat  divei-sify  the  body  are  very  irregular — those  which  run  along  I 
•  if  a  deep  black,  while  those  which  are  placed  along  the  sides 
I   ■  '»1i>ured  centi-e.   Towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  spots 
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nothing  so  well  as  a  plump  fowl,  and  is  unceasing  in  its  Visits  to  the  henroost  It  is  sc 
active  and  lithe  an  animal  that  it  can  climb  over  any  palisade,  and  insinuate  itself  through 
a  surprisingly  small  aperture ;  and  it  is  so  wary  and  cautions  in  its  nocturnal  raids,  that  it 
generally  gives  no  indication  of  its  movements  than  that  which  is  left  next  morning  ly 
the  vacant  perches,  and  a  few  scattered  feathers  flecked  with  Wood-spots. 

During  the  day  it  keeps  itself  closely  hidden  in  the  dark  shades  of  the  forests,  sleepily 
away  its  time  until  the  sun  has  set,  and  darkness  reigns  over  its  world.  It  then  awakei 
from  its  slumber,  and  issues  forth  upon  its  destructive  quest.  On  moonlight  nightj,  iww. 
ever,  it  either  stays  at  home,  or  confines  its  depredations  to  the  limits  of  its  native  wood% 
never  venturing  near  the  habitations  of  man.  Stormy  and  windy  nights  are  the  best  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  sight  by  the  darkness,  and  from  hearing  by  the 
rushing  wind,  which  drowns  the  slight  sounds  of  its  stealthy  footsteps.  On  such  nights  it 
behoves  the  farmer  to  keep  a  two-fold  watch,  and  see  well  to  his  doors  and  windows,  or  he 
may  chance  to  find  an  empty  henroost  in  the  morning. 

In  two  years,  no  less  than  eighteen  of  these  animals  were  caught  by  a  land-ofwncr 
within  a  space  of  five  miles  round  his  fai-m,  so  that  their  numbers  must  be  truly  great 
They  do  not  congregate  together,  but  live  in  pairs,  each  pair  seeming  to  approtpriate  iti 
ovm  hunting-ground. 

In  captivity  it  is  a  singularly  gentle,  and  even  affectionate,  animal,  possessed  of  most 
engaging  habits,  and  full  of  pretty  graceful  tricks.  .  One  of  these  creatures,  which  wv 
captured  by  the  above-mentioned  land-owner,  became  so  entirely  domesticated  that  it  wm 
permitted  to  range  at  liberty.  But,  although  so  gentle  and  tractable  towards  its  owner  thit 
it  would  sleep  on  the  skirts  of  its  master's  gown,  its  poultry-loving  habits  were  too  deeply 
implanted  to  be  tlioroughly  eradicated,  and  it  was  quietly  destructive  among  hit 
neighbours'  fowls.  This  propensity  cost  the  creature  its  life,  for  the  irritated  fazmen 
caught  it  in  the  very  deed  of  robbing  their  henroosts,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot 

The  native  name  for  the  Chati  is  Chibiguazu.  It  was'  found  by  experimenting  on  tfai 
captured  Chatis,  that  the  flesh  of  cats  and  of  various  reptiles  was  harmful  to  their  oov- 
stitution.  Cat's-flcsh  gave  them  a  kind  of  mange,  which  soon  killed  them,  while  thit  ef 
snakes,  vipers,  and  toads  caused  a  continual  and  violent  vomiting,  under  which  they  M 
flesh  and  died.  Fowls  however,  and  most  birds,  were  mvenously  devoured,  being  canght 
by  the  head,  and  killed  by  a  bite  and  a  shake.  The  Chatis  always  stripped  the  featbea 
from  the  birds  before  beginning  to  eat  them. 

From  the  shorter  heads,  and  other  cliamcteristics  of  the  last  few  animals,  it  will  hi 
seen  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  type  of  the  feline  nature  with  whioh  we  are  W 
familiar  in  the  domestic  cat.  The  Pampas  Cat  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  rather 
lai-ge  domestic  cat  which  Lad  run  at  large  for  some  time,  and  assumed  the  fierce,  so^ 
cious  demeanour  of  the  wild  animaL 

Its  general  colour  is  a  yellowish  grey,  something  like  the  tint  which  we  call  "  san^,* 
when  it  belongs  to  the  fur  of  a  domestic  cat  or  the  scalp  of  a  human  being.  The  \iodj 
is  covered  with  numerous  brown  stripes,  admixed  with  yeUow,  which  run  at  a  very  smau 
angle  with  the  line  of  the  body.  On  each  side  of  the  face  two  bold  streaks  are  dam 
from  the  eye  over  the  cheeks,  the  lower  stripe  running  round  the  neck,  and  uniting  witk 
the  corresponding  stripe  of  the  opposite  side.  Two  or  three  dark  streaks  appear  across  the 
upper  portion  of  the  legs.  The  depth  of  tint  appears  to  be  variable  in  different  individna]^ 
and  the  markings  present  slight  discrepancies. 

The  fur  of  the  Pampas  Cat  is  extremely  long,  some  of  the  hairs  reaching  a  length  of 
five  inches.  Tlie  tail  is  not  very  long,  is  well  covered  with  bushy  hair,  and  is  devoid  of 
the  ring-like  markings  wliich  are  found  in  the  same  member  in  the  ocelots. 

Tlie  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  vicinity  name  the  Pampas  Cat  "  Grato  Pajero,*^ 
former  word  signifying  a  cat,  and  the  latter  being  fonned  from  the  Spanish  term  "  paja,*ar 
straw.  It  is  so  called  because  it  frequents  the  jungles  or  reeds,  and  by  the  En^iah 
residents  is  often  termed  the  Jungle  Cat  It  is  spread  over  a  very  large  space  of  coiutiy, 
being  found  on  the  whole  of  the  Pampas  which  are  spread  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sonth- 
America,  a  range  of  some  fourteen  hundred  milea    The  food  of  the  Pampas  Cat  oooiiili 
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chiefly  of  tbe  raodcmtely  size^i  rodents  which  inliabit  the  same  country  in  great  profusion, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  a  foe  to  ponltiy  as  the  ocelots  or  the  chati. 

The  leng^lb  of  the  animal,  inclusive  of  the  tail,  is  mther  more  than  three  feet,  the  tail 
occupying  aboufc  eleven  inches.     Its  height,  when  adult,  is  rather  more  than  a  foot. 

ExcEiTisr,  for  a  ct-rtain  upright  and  watchful  carriage  of  the  ears,  the  Egyptian  Cat 
has  a  very  domtiMic  look  about  it. 

This  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  which  was  so  honoured  by  the  ancient 
Ef.'j'ptians,  that  they  refused  to  attack  an  invading  army  which  bore  a  number  of  Cats  in 
their  front  rank ;  and  even  when  their  hind  was  in  possession  of  the  hostile  force,  the 

lie  rose  like  one  man,  and  demanded  the  life  of  a  soldier  who  had  killed  one  of  these 
animals.  So  deeply  were  tlicse  ideas  implanted  in  their  minds,  and  so  determiuately 
did  they  pereist  in  their  demand,  that  the  invading  general  yielded  to  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  actually  delivereil  the  umvitting  ofTeuder  into  their  hands. 

The  Egj'ptian  Cat  was  not  only  lionoured  and  protected  during  its  lifetime,  Imt  even 
after  deatli  it  received  funeral  honours  such  as  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  distingiuahed  or 
wealthy  personages. 

There  were  several  methods  of  embalming  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  by  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were,  for  a  time,  withheld  from  the  natural  and  beneficial  process  of 
ilecay,  only  to  yield  to  its  power  a  few  hundred  years  later.  Of  these  modes,  only  the 
most  elaborate  has  left  its  records  on  the  still  existing  bodies  of  the  mighty  dead.  Tlie 
/tfarcuss  of  the  plebeian  might  be  drenched  and  soaked  in  the  antiseptic  mixtui-e,  and  so 
"1)6  preserved  for  a  time.  But  it  was  the  privilege  for  kings  and  rulers  alone  to  have  their 
bodies  imbued  with  costly  dnigs  and  sweet  spices,  and  to  lie  unchanged  in  their  tombs 
for  thousands  of  years,  until  their  mummied  remains  were  removed  from  their  long 
repose,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  of  a  people  who,  in  their  own  royal  time,  were 
lig^^  race  of  naked  savages.  The  privilege  which  was  denied  to  the  workman  was 
to  his  Cat,  and  we  have  in  this  conntiy  many  specimens  of  mummied  Cats,  their 
CB  swathed,  bandaged,  and  spiced  in  the  most  careful  manner,  partaking  of  this  tem- 
porary immortality  with  a  Riimeses  or  a  Pharaoh. 
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The  species  of  Cat  whidi  was  thus  gjorifiea  by  these  ghastly  honours  of  the  cliameU 
house,  is  the  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  eugmving.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
original  stock  from  which  deisceuded  tlitj  race  of  domestic  Cats  which  found  their  " 
hy  the  Egyptian's  hearth,  and  were  ao  piously  cherished  by  that  strange,  intellt  ^ 
inexplicable  people.  It  is  indigenous  to  Nubia,  and  has  been  found  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile,  inhabiting  a  district  which  was  well  furnished  witli  brash  wood,  Boid  brokts 
up  into  rocky  ground. 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  something  like  that  of  the  Pauipiis  Cat,  but 
so  clear  or  bright,  as  a  brownish-grey  tint  is  washed  over  the  white  portions.     On 
back,  the  colour  is  deeper  than  on  the  remainder  of  the  body.     The  under  portions  of 
body  and  inside  of  the  limbs  are  a  greyish-white,  the  grey  disajipearing  under  the 
and  aboiit  the  cheeks,  leaving  those  parts  of  a  piu-e  white.     Many  streaks  and  daahes 
black,  or  ochrj^-yellow,  are  spread  over  the  body  and  limbs,  two  of  the  lighter  stri; 
encircling  the  neck.     Its  eye  is  bright  golden  yellow. 

The  Egj7)tian  Cat  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  domestic  cat,  being  nine  or 
inches  in  height,  and  two  feet  five  inches  in  length ;  the  tail  is  about  nine  inches  long. 

Few  of  the  Felidte  are  so  widely  spread,  or  so  generally  kiioNvn  as  the  Wild  Cat. 
is  found  not  only  in  this  country,  but  over  nearly  the  whole  cf  Europe,  and  haa 
seen  in  Northern  Asia,  and  Nepaul. 

In  England  the  Wild  Cat  is  almost  extinct,  having  been  gradually  extermina 
civilization  and  the  conversion  of  forests  and  waste  land  into  arable  ground.    It  nol 
seldom  occurs  that  a  real  Wild  Cat  is  found  even  in  an  English  forest,  for  the  cp 
appears  to  be  driven  gradually  northwards,  finding  its  last  fortress  among  the  bleak 
barren  ranges  of  the  Scottish  hills.     In  Scotland  it  still  lingers,  but  its  numbers  seem 
diminish  rapidly,  and  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  Wild  Cat  will  be 
entirely  extinct  as  the  wolf. 

It  is  true  that  many  so-called  Wild  Cats  are  found  in  the  snares  set  by  the 
keeper  to  protect  the  pheasants,  hares,  and  partridges  under  his  charge,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  these  captured  robbers  are  nothing  more  than  domei 
cats  which  have  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  their  civilization,  and  have  taken  to  a  sav 
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e  in  Uie  bush.  Even  tame  and  petted  Cats  have  been  known  to  take  to  poaching,  and 
\  bring  to  their  owner  a  daily  phea-sant  or  partridge.  There  are  few  more  dangerous  foes 
>  game  than  the  domestic  Cat,  and  the  Wild  Cat  gets  the  credit  of  its  misdeeds. 

Wliether  the  Wild  Cat  be  the  original  progenitor  of  our  domestic  Cat  is  still  a  mooted 
[>int,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  for  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  bringing  proofs  to  bear 
U  such  a  subject.  It  is  certain  that  if  such  ]>e  the  ca-se,  the  change  from  savage  to 
Dmestic  life  must  be  of  very  long  standing,  for  it  is  proved  that  certain  distinctions 
et:ween  the  Wild  and  domestic  Cat  are  found  in  full  fuR-r,  even  though  the  domestic  Cat 
tay  have  taken  to  a  wild  life  for  many  a  year.  Tlierc  are  several  points  of  distinction 
et^reen  the  Wild  and  the  domestic  Cat ;  one  of  the  moat  decided  differences  being  found 
ft  the  shape  and  comparative  length  of  their  tails. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompan}ing  figure,  the  txiils 
f  the  two  animals  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other. 
"he  upper  figure  represents  the  tail  of  the  domestic  Cat, 
rhich  is  long,  slender,  and  tapering,  while  the  lower  repre- 
ents  the  tail  of  the  Wild  Cat,  which  is  much  shorter  and  more 
mahy.  Now  it  is  proved  that,  even  if  several  domestic  Cats 
lave  escaped  into  the  woods  and  there  led  a  sylvan  life,  their 
DDg  tapering  tails  have  been  transmitted  to  tlieir  posterity  cato*  taiia 

hrougb  many  successive  generations,  in  spite  of  their  wild 
md  marauding  habits. 

The  colour  of  th«  Wild  Cat  is  more  unifonu  than  that  of  the  domestic  animal,  and  is 
>riefly  as  follows. 

The  ground  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  ycllowi.sh,  or  sandy  grey,  diversified  with  dork  streaks 

irawn  over  the  body  and  limbs  in  a  very  tigrine  manner,     These  stripes  run,  as  do  those 

f  the  tiger,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so  that  the 

reatiire  has  been  termed,  with  some  justice,  the  British  Tiger.     A  very  dark  chain  of 

s  and   spots  nms  along  the  spine,  and  the  tail  is  thiL-k,  yliurt,  and  bushy,  with  a 

tip,  and  many  rings  of  a  very  dark  hue.     Tlie  stripes  along  the  ribs  and  on  the  legs 
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are  not  so  dark  nor  so  clcailly  defined  aa  those  of  the  spine.     Tlie  tail  is -barely  half 
length  of  the  head  and  body.     The  fur  is  tolerably  long  and  thick»  and  when  the 
is  foimd  in  colder  regions,  such  as  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Kussia,  the  fur  is  peci 
long  and  thick. 

In  the  wilder  and  less  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Wild  Cat  is  still  found,  and  ff 
as  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  game  of  Scotland  as  is  the  ocelot  to  that  of  tropioil 
America. 

The  amount  of  havoc  which  is  occasioued  by  tliese  creatures  is  surpriaing.  Hl 
Thompson  mentions,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Mammalia  of  Ireland,  that  a  gamekeeper  had 
frequently  noticed  certain  grouse  feathers  and  other  dShn's  lying  about  a  "  water-brwk* 
which  lay  in  his  beat,  and  had  more  than  once  come  upon  some  of  the  birds  lying  withoal 
their  heads,  but  otherwise  in  such  excellent  condition  that  they  were  taken  homp  and  s^nrei! 
at  table.  Suspecting  the  Wild  Cat  to  be  the  culprit,  he  set  a  tmp,  and  captured  two  d 
these  animals,  an  old  and  a  young  one. 

Here,  again,  is  exliibited  the  strange  predilection  which  the  Cat  tribe  seem  to  ft<l  fnr 
the  heads  of  the  creatures  on  which  they  feed.     No  less  than  five  grouse  were  di> 
at  the  same  time  l}TJig  headless  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  d«^ 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  the  heads  only  ;  and,  like  the  blood-suckii: 
mentioned  on  p.  159,  would  have  killed  victim  after  victim  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ti 
upon  their  heads.     The  keeper  expected  to  secure  one  or  two  more  of  these 
marauders,  for  the  young  Wild  Cats  remain  with  tlieir  parents  until  they  are  full 
and  able  to  take  upon  them.selves  the  cares  of  wedded  life. 

The  Wild  Cat  is  said  by  some  naturalists  to  be  indigenous  to  Ireland,  but  is  di 
that  honour  by  others.    In  Maxwell's  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West "  are  several  anec4o 
a  fierce  savage  breed  of  Cats  running  wOd,  and  depopulating  the  rabbit-warrens 
One  of  these  animals,  which  was  killed  after  a  severe  battle,  was  of  a  dirty-grey  col( 
double  the  size  of  the  common  house  Cat,  and  its  teeth  and  claws  more  than  propoj 
ately  larger.     This  specimen  was  a  female,  which  had  been  traced  to  a  burrow 
rock,  and  caught  in  a  rabbit-nci    With  lier  powerful  teeth  and  claws  she  tore 
through  the  net,  but  was  gallantly  seized  by  the  lad  who  set  the  toils.     Upon  hiin 
turned  her  energies,  and  bit  and  scratched  in  a  most  savage  style  imtil  she  was  despal 
by  a  blow  from  a  spade.     The  wounds  which  she  inflicted  were  of  so  8e\'epe  a  el 
that  lock-jaw  was  threatened,  and  the  sufferer  was  sent  to  an  hospital. 

Besides  these  huge  Wild  Cats,  wliich  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the  true  Felis 
there  are  many  house  Cats  which  run  away  from  their  rightful  home,  and,  taking  up 
residence  in  the  rabbit- waiTcn,  are  as  formidable  enemies  to  rabbits  and  poultry  as 
of  the  larger  kind.     No  less  than  five  males  were  caught  at  one  time  in  an  outh( 
penned  up  until  the  moniing,  and  then  shot ;  after  wluch  execution  the  neigh botii 
warren  largely  increased  its  population. 

Tlie  Wild  Cat  takes  up  its  residence  in  rocky  and  wooded  country,  making  its  bo] 
the  cleft  of  a  rock  or  the  hollow  of  some  aged  tree,  and  issuing  from  thence  ujwi 
marauding  excursions.     It  has  even  been  known  to  make  its  domicile  in  the  nest  of 
lai-ge  bird.   It  is  rather  a  proliiic  animal,  and,  wei'e  it" not  kept  wthin  due  bounds  by 
potent  enemies  as  the  gun  and  the  snare,  would  rapidly  iucrejise  in  numbers.     As  i\ 
however,  the  Wild  Cat  yields  to  tliese  foes,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  vanishes  from  the 
The  number  of  its  family  is  from  three  to  five,  or  even  six.   The  female  is  smaller  than 
male. 

In  total  length,  an  adult  male  Wild  Cat  is  about  three  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occu] 
nearly  a  foot.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  considerable  length,  as  there  arc  domestic 
wliich  equal  or  even  exceed  these  dimensions ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tail  ol 
the  Wild  Cat  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  domestic  animal 

Of  the  fiery  enoi^gy  which  actuates  this  animal  when  attacked  and  roused  to  fuiy, 
following  extract  from  St  John's  *'  Highland  Sports  "  wiU  give  an  excellent  idea : — 

"  Tiie  true  Wild  Cat  is  gradually  becoming  extirpated,  owing  to  the  increasing  prr>  ' 
servation  of  game ;   and,  though  difficult  to  hold  in  a  trap,  in  consequence  of  its  grriU 
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Blrength  and  agility,  he  la  by  no  means  difficult  to  deceiYe,  tiikiug  any  bait  readily,  and 
uot  seeming  to  be  as  cautious  in  avoiding  danger  as  many  other  kinds  <if  vermin. 
Inhabiting  the  most  lonely  and  inaccessible  ranges  of  rock  and  mountain,  the  Wild  Cat  is 
seldom  seen  during  the  daytime ;  at  night,  like  its  domestic  relative,  he  prowls  far  and 
wide,  walking  with  the  same  deliberate  step,  making  the  same  regular  and  even  track, 
and  hunting  its  game  in  the  same  tiger-like  manner ;  and  yet  the  diflerence  between  the 
two  animals  is  perfectly  clear  and  visible  to  the  commonest  observer.  The  "Wild  Cat  has 
a  shorter  and  more  bushy  tail,  stands  higher  on  her  legs  in  proportion  to  her  size,  and  haa 
a  rounder  and  coarser  look  about  the  head. 

The  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Wild  Cat,  when  hemmed  in  or  hard  pressed,  are  per- 
fectly astonishing.     The  body  when  skinned  presents  quite  a  mass  of  sinew  and  cartilage. 

I  have  occasionally,  though  rarely,  fallen  in  with  these  animals  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  this  country.  Once,  when  grouse  shooting,  I  came  suddenly,  in  a  rough  and 
rocky  part  of  the  ground,  upon  a  family  of  two  old  ones  and  three  half-grown  ones.  In  the 
hanging  birch  woods  that  border  some  of  the  Highland  streams  and  rocks,  the  Wild  Cat  is 
still  not  uncommon  ;  and  I  have  heard  their  wild  and  unearthly  cry  echo  far  in  the  quiet 
night,  as  they  answer  and  call  to  each  otijer.  I  do  not  know  a  more  harsh  and  unpleasant 
cry  than  that  of  the  Wild  Cat,  or  one  more  likely  to  be  the  origin  of  superstitious  fears  in 
the  mind  of  an  ignorant  Highlander. 

These  animals  have  great  skill  in  finding  their  prey,  and  the  damage  they  do  to  the 
game  must  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  food  wliich  they  I'equire.  When  caught 
in  a  trap,  they  fly,  without  hesitation,  at  any  person  who  approaches  them,  not  waiting  to 
be  assailed.  I  have  heard  many  stories  of  their  attacking  and  severely  w^ounding  a  man, 
when  their  escape  has  been  cut  off  Indeed,  a  Wild  Cat  once  flew  at  me  in  the  most  deter- 
mined manner.  I  was  fishing  at  a  nver  in  Sutherlandshire,  and,  in  pa.ssing  from  one  pool 
to  another,  had  to  climb  over  some  rock  and  broken  kind  of  grounds  In  doing  so,  I  sank 
through  some  rotten  heather  and  moss  up  to  my  knees,  almost  upon  a  Wild  Cat,  who  was 
concealed  under  it 

I  was  quite  as  much  startled  as  the  animal  herself  could  be,  when  I  saw  the  wild- 
looking  beast  so  imexpectedly  rush  out  fi-oni  between  my  feet,  with  every  hair  on  her  body 
standing  on  end,  making  her  look  twice  as  large  as  she  I'eally  was,  I  had  three  small 
Skye  terriers  with  me,  who  immediately  gave  chase,  and  pursued  her  till  she  took  refuge 
in  a  corner  of  the  rocks,  where,  perched  in  a  kind  of  recess  out  of  reach  of  her  enemies, 
she  stood  with  her  hair  bristled  out,  and  spitting  and  growling  like  a  common  Cat.  Having 
no  weapon  with  me,  I  laid  down  my  rod,  cut  a  good-sized  stick,  and  proceeded  to  dislodge 
her.  As  soon  as  I  was  within  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  place,  she  sprang  straight  at  my  face, 
over  the  dogs'  heads.  Had  I  not  struck  her  in  mid  air  as  she  leaped  at  me,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  got  some  severe  wound.  As  it  was,  she  fell  with  her  back  .half  broken 
amongst  the  dogs,  who,  with  my  assistance,  despatched  her.  I  never  saw  an  animal  fight 
80  desperately,  or  one  which  was  so  difficult  to  kill  If  a  tame  Cat  has  mne  Uves,  a  Wild 
Cat  must  have  a  dozen. 

Sometimes  one  of  these  animals  takes  up  his  residence  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
bouse,  and,  entering  the  hen-houses  and  out-buildinga,  carries  off  fowls  or  even  lambs  in 
the  most  audacious  manner.  Like  other  vermin,  the  Wild  Cat  haunts  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  know  where  to  lay  a  trap  for  them.  Having 
caught  and  killed  one  of  the  colony,  the  rest  of  them  are  sure  to  be  taken,  if  the  body  of 
their  slain  relative  is  left  in  some  place  not  far  from  their  usual  hunting  ground,  and 
surrounded  with  traps,  as  every  Wild  Cat  who  passes  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the 
place  will  to  a  certainty  come  to  it  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  successfully  in 
trapping  foxes,  who  also  are  sure  to  visit  the  dead  body  of  any  other  fox  which  they 
scent  during  their  nightly  walk." 

Although  so  scarce  in  these  days  of  allotments  and  railways,  the  Wild  Cat  was  once  so 

common  in  England  as  to  be  an  absolute  post,  and  was  formerly  nmnbered  among  the 

betists  of  chase  that  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the  dull  unlearaed  leisure  which  fell 

;  U>  tJie  lot  of  those  olden  ai*istocrats  of  our  laud  who.se  only  excitement  was  found  in  the 
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act  of  destruction,  either  of  men  or  beasts.  As  were  almost  all  destructive  beasts,  it  yru 
protected  by  the  great  few  who  suffered  no  scath  by  its  depredations,  to  the  loss  of  tbe 
many  small,  whose  little  stock  of  poultry  paid  hea"V}'  toll  to  the  Hcensed  marauders.  Evco 
its  fur  was  made  a  subject  of  legal  enactment,  Iwing  permitted  to  some  orders  of  tlic 
people  and  forbidden  to  others. 

In  Ireland — if  the  large  savage  feline  that  ranges  the  waste  lands  be  indeed  the  tme 
Felis  Catu^ — it  goes  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Hunting  Cat 

When  engaged  in  the  study  of  an  illustrated  work  on  ethnology,  with  ita  portraits  d 
the  various  forms  which  are  assumed  by  the  human  race,  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  and 
rejjose  takes  possession  of  the  mind  when  the  refider  turns  from  the  savage  mott  of 
mankind,  with  their  selfish,  restless,  eager,  bcstialized  expression,  to  the  mild  and  intal* 
lectual  countenances  of  the  civilized  nations.  A  similar  sensation  of  ivpose  is  felt  wb(|| 
we  turn  from  the  savage,  hungry-looking  Wild  Cat  to  the  placid  face  and  tranquil  cX]>rBa|aH 
of  our  favourite,  the  D0ME.ST10'  Cat.  ^^ 

Although  this   cotintiy   iw.sses.scs   an    indigenous   Cat,   winch   would    n  ht 

considered   as  tlie  original   progenitor  of  the  Domestic  Catv   which  attaches  -  jo 

strongly  to  mankind,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  for  this  useful  and  graceful  anisntl 
we  are  indebted  to  another  continent.  In  the  description  of  the  Wild  Cat,  it  has  bun 
mentioned  that  the  distinguishing  marks  which  characterize  the  two  species  an>  so  ptf* 
nianent  as  to  defy  eradication,  and  to  mark  decisively  the  "  Felis  Cahis  "  from  tbe  "  Fdii 
Uome^ticiL"  The  comparative  length  of  their  tails  is  of  itself  a  distinction.  an<1  on**  whidi 
seems  never  t/)  be  h">st  V»y  either  the  wild  or  the  domestic  animal.     Wli-    '  'tt* 

creutureA  have  ever  produced  a  mixed  breed  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertain  n^h 
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a  wood  or  a  warren  may  be  infested  witli  Cats  li\ing  in  a  wild  .state,  yet,  in  almost  every 
case,  they  are  only  Domestic.  Cats  in  which  the  savage  part  of  their  nature  luis  predonii- 
iiated,  and  conquered  the  sLSSuiiied  habits  of  iloinesticatiou.  Tliey  liave  acted  as  men 
sometimes  act  under  shailar  temptation,  and  have  voluntarily  taken  to  a  savage  hfe.  As 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  Egj'ptian  Cat,  for  which  see  p.  192,  is  the  origin  of  our 
Domestic  Cat. 

In  the  long  past  times,  when  tlie  Ef^^ptian  nation  was  at  the  head  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  *'  Fehs  maniculata  "  was  universally  domesticated  in  their  homes,  while  at  the 
comparatively  later  days  of  English  history  the  Domestic  Cat  was  so  scarce  in  England 
til  at  royal  edicts  were  issued  ibr  its  presenation.  Yet  in  those  days,  A.D.  948,  the  wild 
Cat  was  rife  throughout  the  Britisli  Islands,  and  was  reckoned  as  a  noxious  animal, 
which  must  be  destimyed,  and  not  a  useful  one  which  must  be  protected.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  Domestic  Cat  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece  and  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  England. 

In  tbe  eyes  of  any  one  wlio  has  really  examined,  and  can  support  the  character  of  the 
Doancstic  Cat,  she  must  appear  to  be  a  sadly  calumniated  creature. 

She  is  generally  contrasted  with  the  dog,  much  to  her  disfavour.  His  docility, 
aflectionate  disposition,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries;  his  reliability  of  characttT,  and  his 
wonderful  intellectual  powers  are  spoken  of,  as  truly  they  deserve,  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  i-espect.  But  these  amiable  traits  of  character  are  brought  into  \dolent  contrast  with 
sundrj*  ill-conditioned  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  the  Cat,  and  wi-ongly  so.  The 
Cat  is  held  up  to  reprobation  as  a  selfish  animal,  seeking  her  own  comfort  and  disregardful 
of  otliers ;  attacbed  on!y  to  localities,  and  bearing  no  rea!  affection  for  her  owners.  She  ia 
said  to  be  sly  and  trettcherou.s,  hiding  hei'  talons  in  her  velvety  paws  as  long  as  she  ia 
in  a  good  temper,  but  ready  to  use  them  upon  her  best  friends  if  she  is  crossed  iw  her 
bumoure. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exf»erience  of  those  who  gave  so  slanderous  a  chai-acter 
to  the  Cat,  my  own  rattier  wide  acquaintance  witli  this  animal  lias  led  me  to  veiy 
difi'erent  conclusions.  Tlie  Cats  with  which  I  have  been  moat  familiar  have  been  m 
docile,  tractable,  and  good-tempered  as  any  dog  could  be,  and  displayed  an  amount  of 
intellectual  power  which  would  be  equalled  by  veiy  few  dogs,  and  stiipasaed  by  none. 

With  regard  to  the  comparatively  good  and  bad  temper  of  the  Cat  and  dog,  there  is 
as  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  tlie  former  as  of  the  latter  animal,  while,  as  to  their  mental 
capacities,  the  scale  certainly  does  not  preponderate  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  dog 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Nor  is  my  own  experience  a  solitary  one,  for  in  almost  every 
instance  where  my  friends  have  possessed  favourite  Cats  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

For  example,  the  following  lines  are  an  extract  from  a  letter,  wIuqIi  was  sent  to  me, 
narrating  the  habits  of  two  of  these  animals : — 

"I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  our  Miiichig  Lane  Cats.  Tlieir  home  was  the 
cellar,  and  thoir  haV»its  and  surroundings,  as  you  may  imagnue  from  the  locality,  were 
decidedly  commercial.     We  liad  one  cunning  old  black  fellow,  whose  wisdom  was  acquired 

sad  experience.  In  early  youth  he  must  have  been  very  careless  ;  he  wsis  then  always 
Qg  in  the  way  of  the  men  and  the  wine  cases,  and  frequent  were  the  disasters  he 
lered  from  coming  into  collision  with  moving  bodies.  His  ribs  had  been  often  fractured, 
and  when  Nature  repaired  them  she  must  have  lianded  them  over  to  the  cai-e  of  her 
'prentice  hand,'  for  the  work  was  done  in  rather  a  rough  and  knotty  manner.  This 
battered  and  suffering  pussy  was  at  last  assisted  by  a  younger  hero,  who,  profiting  by 
th>  '     L,^s  of  his  senior,  managed  to  avoid  the  sci'apes  which  had  tortured  the  one  who 

WA  u.ated 

Tliese  two  Cats,  senior  and  junior,  appeared  to  swear  (Cats  will  swear)  eternal 
friendship  at  fii-st  sight.  An  interchange  of  good  offices  between  them  was  at  once 
e8tablishe«L  'Senior'  taught  *jimior'  to  avoid  men's  feet,  and  wine  cases  in  motion,  and 
pointed  out  the  favourite  hunting  grounds,  while  'junior*  offered  to  his  mentor  the  aid 
of  his  activity  and  physical  prowess. 

Senior  had  a  cultivated  and  epiciu*ean  taste  for  mice,  which  he  was  too  old  to  catch ; 
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he  thi.Ti'fure  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  witli  'junior  '  to  the  following  effec 
It  was  aj^i\f«.Mi  between  tliese  low  contracting  powei-s  tliat  'junior'  should  devote  his 
energieH  to  catching  mice  f»>r  tlie  benefit  of  '  senior,'  who,  in  consideration  of  such  feudal 
service,  was  daily  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  a  certain  allowance  of  cat's  meat  in  favour  of 
'junior.' 

This  curious  compact  was  actually  and  seriously  can-ied  out.  It  was  an  amusing  and 
touching  spect-acle  to  behoUl  young  pussy  gravely  laying  at  (he  feet  of  his  elder  the 
corit^-nts  of  his  'game  hag;'  on  the  other  hand,  'senior,'  tnie  to  his  bargain,  licked  hi? 
jaws  and  watched  'junior'  steadily  consuming  a  double  share  of  cat's  meat. 

'  Senior '  hml  the  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  cany  a  bottle  of  champagne  from  one  end 
of  the  cellar  to  the  other,  perhaps  a  distance  of  1 50  feet.  ITie  performance  was  managed 
in  til  is  wise.  You  gently  and  lovingly  approached  the  Cat,  as  if  you  did  not  mean  to  per- 
petrate anything  wickeil ;  having  gained  its  confidence  by  fondly  stroking  its  back,  yon 
suddenly  seized  its  tail,  and  by  that  member  raised  the  animal  bodily  from  the  ground, 
its  fore-feet  sprawling  in  the  air  ready  to  c^tch  hold  of  any  object  within  reach.  Yon 
then  tjuickly  bring  the  bottle  of  wine  to  the  seizing  point ;  pussy  clutches  the  object  with 
a  kind  of  despairing  grip.  By  means  of  the  aforesaid  tail  you  carefully  carry  pussy,  bottle 
and  all,  fmni  one  part  of  the  cellar  to  another.  Pussy,  however,  soon  becfinie  disgusted 
with  this  niamvuvre.  and  when  he  saw  a  friend  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  looming  in  the 
distjince,  he  used  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.    So  ends  my  tale." 

In  the  course  of  this  description  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  T  shall  endeavour  to  intnxluce. 
as  far  as  ptissible-,  ejitirely  new  anecdotes  of  this  animal,  which  will  bring  fonvard  certaia 
traits  of  character  that  have  never  yet  been  laid  before  the  public  notice.  Many  of  the 
incidents  which  will  l>e  recorded  iu  the  following  pages  are  sufficiently  wonderful  to  call 
fortli  an  incredulous  smile  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  this  graceful 
and  intelligent  animal,  and  who  hive  not  given  to  its  intellectual  cajjacities  the  credit 
wliich  they  deserve.  I  therefore  think  it  needful  to  state  that  e\'er>*  narrative  of  feline 
character  which  will  be  found  in  this  work,  either  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  ot 
is  substantiatt>d  by  the  authority  of  the  conv«i>ondents  who  have  favoured  me  with  their 
iMmtives^  maay  of  whom  etgoy  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  realms  of  literature  sod 
8CMilC0> 

Ttvm  puttinff  forward  some  of  these  statements  I  have  somewhat  shnmk»  knowing  tk 
incredulity  whicui  meets  any  controversion  of  a  popular  prejudice.  But  it  aeema  a  spedtv 
of  cowardice  to  withhold  the  InitJi  thn  ugh  fear  of  oppoisition  or  ridictile,  and,  therefore, 
tho  following  narratives  are  laid  befon  the  public  simply  because  they  are  true,  and  aot 
baoanaa  they  are  credible. 

The  two  aaeodolea  which  have  bean  just  nanated  will  oonvi^  to  the  mind  of  trr 
nnmindiead  reader  a  oeitein  reapeet  for  the  amonnl  of  inteOectaal  power  poaaaswil  i 
hofth  tbesa  aninials,  and  for  the  exoeading  pml  tamper  oif  the  dder  Oat  while  employnl  ia 
his  wnwiUing  task  of  wine  poitemga 

As  a  ftuml  luhs  a  OA  that  is  wdl  treated  b  as  kindly  an  animal  as  a  dog  mi 
umilar  ciit«nisteneea,  and  towards  yooagchildrBnstiU  more  sa  There  isLpcthapet.no  ant  i 
which  is  to  full  of  tmal  as  a  Get  which  is  kindly  trested.  and  none  which,  when  sal^< 
lo  har^nesi^  is  so  nerronsty  sasmcimia.  Its  very  trastfalnees  of  nalme  aeeai^  w: 
rehnflbdk  to  react  so  fbreihhr  npon  ita  aensitiTe  disposition  as  to  caose  an  entivs  ebto^r 
cbamiatar,  and  fills  il  with  a  slqr.  timid  sospscion.  I  have  had  manv  Cats,  and  mivirr 
yel  Mod  one  which  wmOd  not  paimit  almoat  my  Hbeity  to  he  taken  with  it  Indcvd 
there  are  ftfwdofs  which  wvfakl  aalftr,  withcmt  reseatawnt,  sneh  nnceremonioua  tnatmoa 
aa  wj  Oila  w«re  called  mm  lo  meet  dsi^. 

One  of  tlMM  Cats,  a  llne^  d|{$ntfied.  potU^f  tmmsX  wvnld  H  me  pick  him  x^  b»\ 
^rw^  k;^  .Kx.>»  ;^  *v^  «,^^  .Ky»f~p^^  ,^^.^^,1^    Ai^^^efhishody -- * 

as  ah  1  hemi(ht  belilMhy  on^  ^^vveal  ma  W^hy  a  hail 

V  [U!»  lail,  by  his  headi  or  by  ancf  Tsrmiim  tff  kini 
Unl.  and  woaM  cndare  this 
tttghl  bapiMHdhiitottMaSr 
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a  quadrupedal  ball  without  even  uttering  a  sound  of  displeasure.  Or  he  might  be 
employed  as  a  footstool,  a  "  boa,"  or  a  pillow,  and  in  either  case  would  placidly  go  to  sleep. 
TMs  kind  of  behaviour  was  the  more  extraordinary  because  his  natural  disposition 
was  of  a  peculiarly  dignified  character,  and  no  human  being  could  feel  a  slight  more 
keenly  thaii  "  Purruts."  Those  whom  he  favoured  with  his  confidence,  and  they  were 
but  few,  might  toss  him  about,  make  him  jump  over  their  hands,  or  leap  on  their  shoulders 
and  walk  sdong  their  extended  arms,  and  he  would  remain  calm  and  complacent  But 
-  let  any  one  laugh  at  him,  and  he  immediately  asserted  his  dignity  by  walking  away  very 
slowly,  with  his  tail  very  upright  and  his  whole  person  swaggering  from  side  to  side  in  a 
most  seHiasserting  manner. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  died  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  singular  Cats  that  ever 
caught  a  mouse  or  sat  on  a  hearth-rug. 

Her  name  was  "  Pret,"  being  an  abbreviation  of  "  Prettina,"  a  title  which  was  given 
to  her  on  account  of  the  singular  grace  of  her  form  and  the  beauty  of  her  fur,  which 
f  was  soft  as  that  of  a  chinchilla  Her  colour  was  a  very  light  grey  tabby,  and  she  was 
?  lemarkable  for  an  almost  humanly  expressive  countenance,  and  an  exceedingly  long  nose 
f  and  tail  Her  accomplishments  were  all  self-taught,  for  she  had  never  learned  the  usual 
,  routine  of  feline  acquirements. 

"  Pret "  was  brought  when  quite  a  kitten  from  the  Continent,  being  one  of  a  rather 
peculiar  breed  of  Cats,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  tails  and  the  softness  of  their 
fur.  She  accompanied  her  mistress  in  rather  a  lengthened  journey,  and  finally  settled 
down  in  England,  not  very  far  from  the  metropolis.  Her  mistress  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  account  of  "  Pret's  **  conduct  during  a  severe  illness : — 

"  Three  years  ago  I  had  a  lovely  kitten  presented  to  me.     Her  fur  was  of  a  beautiful 
.  blue-grey  colour,  marked  with  glossy  black  stripes,  according  to  the  most  approved  zebra 
'  or  tiger  fashion.    She  was  so  very  pretty  that  she  was  named  *  Pret,'  and  was,  without 
exception,  the  wisest,  most  loving,  and  dainty  pussy  that  ever  crossed  my  path. 

When  Pret  was  very  young,  I  fell  ill  with  a.  nervous  fever.  She  missed  me  imme- 
diately in  my  accustomed  place,  sought  for  me,  and  placed  herself  at  my  door  imtil  she 
ibimd  a  chance  of  getting  into  the  room,  which  she  soon  accomplished,  and  began  at 
once  to  try  her  little  best  to  amuse  me  with  her  little  frisky  kitten  tricks  and  pussy-cat 
attentions.  But  soon  finding  that  I  was  too  ill  to  play  with  her,  she  placed  herself 
beside  me,  and  at  once  established  herself  as  head  nurse.  In  this  capacity  few  human 
beings  could  have  exceeded  her  in  watchfulness,  or  manifested  more  aiffectionate  regard. 
It  was  truly  wonderful  to  note  how  soon  she  learned  to  know  the  different  hours  at 
which  I  ought  to  take  medicine  or  nourishment ;  and  during  the  night,  if  my  attendant 
were  asleep,  she  would  call  her,  and,  if  she  could  not  awake  her  without  such  extreme 
measures,  she  would  gently  nibble  the  nose  of  the  sleeper,  which  means  never  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Having  thus  achieved  her  purpose,  Miss  Pret  would  watch 
attentively  the  preparation  of  whatever  was  needed,  and  then  come  and  with  a  gentle 
purr-purr  announce  its  advent  to  ma 

The  most  marvellous  part  of  the  matter  was,  her  never  being  five  minutes  wrong 
'  in  her  calculations  of  the  true  time,  even  amid  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night  But 
who  shall  say  by  what  means  this  little  being  was  enabled  to  measure  the  fleeting 
moments,  and  by  the  aid  of  what  power  did  she  connect  the  lapse  of  time  with  the  need- 
ful attentions  of  a  nurse  and  her  charge  ?  Surely  we  have  here  something  more  than 
reason." 

The  never-failing  accuracy  of  this  wise  little  Cat  was  the  more  surprising,  because 
she  was  equally  infallible  by  night  or  day.  There  was  no  striking  clock  in  the  house,  so 
that  she  could  not  have  been  assisted  by  its  aid ;  nor  was  it  habit,  for  her  assiduous 
attentions  only  began  with  the  illness,  and  ceased  with  the  recovery  of  the  invalid. 
Instinct^  popularly  so  called,  will  not  iccount  for  this  wonderful  capability  so  suddenly 
eoming  into  being,  and  so  suddenly  ceasing.  Surely  some  spirit-guiding  power  must 
have  animated  this  sympathetic  little  creature,  and  have  directed  her  in  her  labour 
of  love. 
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No  animnls  seom  to  I'eqiiiie  liiinian  s^Tiipathy  so  inuclj  as  Cats,  or  to  be  80 
of  giA^ug  sympathy  in  retui'iL     "  Pret"  knew  but  oiio  fear,  and  had  hut  few  haiQt._ 
booiiiiiig  soiioil  tjf  ttiuudor  smote  her  with  terror,  and  s!io  most  cordially  hat-efl 
organs  and  singular  costumes.     At  the  sound  of  a  thunder-clap  poor  Tret  would 
her  mistress  fur  succour,  trembling  in  eveiy  liinb.     If  the  dreaded  sound  occurrod  in  i 
night  or  the  early  nioraing.  Pret  would  leap  on  the  bed,  and  creep  under  tlie  c\fAhe§i 
far  as  the  very  foot.     If  the  thunder-storm  came  on  by  day,  Pret  would  jump  OD  *' 
mistress'  knees,  put  her  paws  round  her  neck,  and  hide  her  face  between  them. 

Slie  disliked  music  of  all  kin<ls,  but  bore  a  special  antipathy  to  barrel  oi^gaiis  ;  probably 
because  the  costume  of  the  organ  grinder  wjis  unpleasiug  to  her  eyes,  as  his  dolefiU 
somids  to  her  ears.  But  her  indignatioii  reached  its  Iiigliest  boujids  at  the  sight  of^ 
Greenwich  pensioner,  accoutred  in  those  grotesque  habilinients  with  which  tlie  cripp" 
defenders  of  the  country  are  forced  to  invest  their  battered  frames.  It  was  the  first  ti: 
tliat  so  uncouth  an  appiirition  had  presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  and  her  anger  seemed  only 
equalled  by  her  astonishment.  She  got  on  the  window-sill,  and  there  chafed  and  growled 
with  a  sound  resembling  the  minialui-o  roar  of  a  smjill  iioa 

AVlien  thus  excited,  she  used  to  present  a  strange  appearance,  owing  to  n  crest»  oi 
ridge  of  hair,  which  used  to  erect  itself  on  her  back,  and  extend  from  the  top  of  her  head 
to  the  root  of  her  tail,  which  hitter  meinber  was  man'^ellously  expanded.  Gentle  as  she 
was  in  her  ordinary  demeanour,  Pret  was  a  terrible  Cat  to  fight  when  she  saw  cause,  and 
seemed  to  be  undaunted  by  size  or  number.  She  was  amusingly  jealous  of  her  own 
t4?rritories,  and  if  a  strange  Cat  dared  to  come  within  range  of  her  special  domain  wonld 
assaidt  the  inlTuder  furiously,  and  drive  it  away. 

She  had  a  curious  habit  of  catching  mice  by  the  very  tips  of  their  tails,  and  of  CAny- 
ing  the  poctr  little  animals  about  the  house,  dangling  miserably  from  her  jaws.  App«* 
rently,  her  object  in  so  doing  was  to  enable  her  to  present  her  prey  uninjured  to  m 
mistress,  who  she  evidently  supposed  would  enjoy  a  game  with  a  mouse  as  well  as  bet^ 
self;  for,  like  human  beings,  she  judged  the  character  of  others  by  her  own. 

This  strange  custom  of  tail-bearing  was  caiTied  into  the  privacy  of  her  o^^-n  fa 
and  caused  rather  IulUcfous  re-iults.     When  Pret  became  a  mother,  and  desired  to  tr 
port  her  kittens  from  one  spot  to  {mother,  she  followed  her  acquired  habits  of  porterage" 
and  tried  to  cany  her  kittens  about  by  the  tips  of  their  tails.     As  might  be  snpp 
they  objected  to  this  mode  of  conveyauce.  and  slicking  their  claws  in  the  carpet,  he 
firmly  to  the  ground,  mewing  piteously,  while  their  mother  was  tugging  at  their  ta 
It-  was  absolutely  necessary  to  release  the  kittens  from  their  painful  position,  and  to 
Pret  how  a  kitten  ought  to  be  carried.     After  a  while  she  seemed  to  comprehend 
state  of  things,  and  ever  afterwards  carried  her  offspring  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

At  one  time,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  kittenhood,  another  kitten  lived  in  the  aainfi" 
house,  and  very  nmch  annoyed  Pret  by  coming  into  the  room  and  eating  the  meat  which 
had  been  laid  out  for  herself     However,  Pret  soon  got  over  that  difficulty  by  going  to 
the  plate  as  soon  as  it  wa^  placed  in  her  accustomed  spot,  picking  out  all  the 
pieces  of  meat,  and  hiding  them  under  a  table.     She  then  sat  quietly,  and  placed  her 
as  sentry  over  her  hidden  treasure,  while  the  intruding  Cat  entered  tlie  room,  walked  i 
to  the  plate,  and  finished  the  little  scraps  of  meat  that  Pret  had  thought  fit  to  lea? 
After  the  obnoxious  individual  biid  left  the  room,  Pret  brought  her  concealed 
from  their  liiding-place,  and  quietly  consumed  them.     T  never  saw  a  more  dainty  Cal 
than  Pret     She  would  not  condescend  to  eat  in  the  usual  feline  manner,  but  would  hilfl 
the  talons  of  her  right  paw  into  the  food  that  was  given  to  her,  carrying  it  to  her  mou 
as  delicately  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  feed  herself  with  a  fork. 

One  curious  little  trait  in  her  character  is  deserving  of  notice.  She  detested  to  sMi 
pin,  whetlier  belonging  to  the  hair  or  the  dress,  and  devoted  her  energies  to  extracting 
the  offending  articles  of  costmne,  and  laying  them  on  the  table. 

In  her  friendships  as  well  as  her  antipathies  she  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Sba  nAdc 
acquaintance  at  one  time  with  a  puppy,  a  rabbit,  and  a  game  cock,  and  for  the  time  wai 
very  affectionate  in  her  conduct  towards  these  strange  allies. 

She  had  curious  tastes  for  a  Cat,  preferring  well  sweetened  tea  to  milk,  and  brvad  crusU 
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to  meat  Moreover,  she  would  not  eat  her  meals  unless  the  dish  were  placed  near  her  mistress, 
and  if  this  wish  were  not  gratified,  always  sniffed  contemptuously  and  turned  away.  She  was 
an  enthusiastic  mouser,  but  her  greatest  talent*  were  displayed  in  the  capture  of  sparrows. 
She  was  accustomed  to  creep  quietly  into  the  garden,  and  to  seek  concealment  under  the 
^ckest  foliage  that  she  could  find  Being  thus  hidden  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
little  birds  which  flock  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  easy  impertinence  to  the  suburban 
gardens,  Pret  would  imitate  the  chirping  of  the  sparrows  with  such  wonderful  success 
that  she  repeatedly  decoyed  a  heedless  sparrow  within  reach  of  her  spring,  leaped  upon 
ity  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph  to  her  mistress.  While  engaged  in  this  singular  vocal 
^foit>  she  used  to  contort  her  mouth  in  the  strangest  manner,  forcing  her  lower  jaw  so 
bx  firom  side  to  side,  that  it  appeared  every  moment  to  be  in  danger  of  dislocation.  On 
such  occasions  the  distortion  of  the  features  was  so  great  as  to  make  her  absolutely 
ng^y. 

She  was  one  of  the  most  playful  Cats  that  I  ever  knew,  and,  even  to  the  very  last 
hoars  of  her  existence,  would  play  as  long  as  she  had  power  to  move  a  limb.  Although 
the  mother  of  several  families,  she  was  as  gamesome  as  a  kitten,  and  delighted  in  getting 
on  some  elevated  spot,  and  dropping  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  handkerchief  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  it  fall  More  than  once  she  got  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  insinuating  her 
snpple  paw  into  a  drawer  that  had  been  left  slightly  open,  hooked  out  every  article  of 
apparel  that  it  contained  and  let  them  drop  on  the  floor.    . 

When  any  one  was  writing,  Pret  was  apt  rather  to  disconcert  the  writer.  She  always 
most  needs  try  her  skill  at  anything  that  her  mistress  did,  and  no  sooner  was  the  pen 
in  motion  than  Pret  would  jump  on  the  table,  and  seizing  the  end  of  the  pen  in  her 
month,  try  to  direct  its  movements  in  her  own  way.  That  plan  not  answering  her 
expectations,  she  would  pat  the  fresh  writing  with  her  paw,  and  make  sad  havoc  of  the 
conespondenca 

Clever  as  Pret  was,  she  sometimes  displayed  a  most  unexpected  simplicity  of 
character.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Cat  tribe,  she  delighted  in  covering  up  the  remnants 
of  her  food  with  any  substances  that  seemed  most  convenient  She  was  accustomed, 
■Iter  taking  her  meals,  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper  and  lay  it  over  the  saucer,  or  to  put  her 
paw  into  her  mistress'  pocket,  and  extract  her  handkerchief  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
little  performances  showed  some  depth  of  reasoning  in  the  creature,  but  she  would  some- 
times act  in  a  manner  totally  opposed  to  rational  action.  Paper  and  handkerchiefs 
jGedling,  she  has  been  often  seen,  after  partly  finishing  her  meal,  to  fetch  one  of  her 
kittens,  and  to  lay  it  over  the  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  the  remaining  food. 
When  kitten,  paper,  and  handkerchief  were  all  wanting,  she  did  her  best  to  scratch  up 
the  carpet  and  to  lay  the  torn  fragments  upon  the  plate.  She  has  been  known,  in  her 
anxiety  to  find  a  covering  for  the  superabundant  food,  to  drag  a  table-cloth  from  its 
proper  locality,  and  to  cause  a  sad  demolition  of  the  superincumbent  fragile  ware. 

Some  of  her  offspring  have  partaken  considerably  of  their  mother's  soft  fur  and  gentle 
nature,  but  none  of  them  are  so  Ijandsome  as  their  parent  One  of  her  kittens,  called 
**  Minnie,"  was  removed,  and  conveyed  to  another  household,  where  was  a  young  canary 
which  I  had  bred  The  Cat  and  the  bird  were  formally  introduced  to  each  other, 
and  for  a  time  all  went  well  One  d^y,  however,  the  kitten,  then  three  parts  grown,  was 
seen  perched  on  the  top  of  the  wire?,  her  paw  being  thrust  into  the  cage.  At  first,  the 
Cat  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  attg-ck  upon  the  bird,  button  a  closer  inspection  it 
appeared  that  Minnie  was  simply  playing  with  the  little  bird  and  was  stroking  its  head 
with  her  soft  paw,  the  canary  seeming  to  comprehend  the  matter,  and  to  be  rather  pleased 
with  the  caresses  of  the  velvet  paw  than  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  its  natural 
enemy. 

After  a  while,  Minnie  herself  bec^ime  a  mother,  and  T  conveyed  herself  and  kitten 
to  her  former  homa  Although  she  had  not  seen  the  house  since  her  early  kittenhood, 
she  recognised  the  locality  at  once,  and  puUing  her  kitten  out  of  its  basket,  established 
it  in  her  accustomed  bed  on  the  sofa  One  of  her  offspring  is  now  domiciled  in  my 
own  house,  and  there  was  rather  a  quaint  incident  in  connexion  with  its  departure. 

Minnie  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  kitten  was  going  away  from  her,  and  after  it  had 
1. 
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been  placed  in  a  little  1)asket,  she  licked  it  affect  i  on  at  dy,  and  seemed  to  take  n  fnr 
farewell  of  her  child.     When  next  I  visited  the  house,  Minnie  woult!  liavt:  nothing  to 
with  me,  and  when  her  mistress  bronght  lier  to  me,  she  hid  her  fare  in  her  mistr^'^ 
arma     So  I  remonstrated  with  her,  telling  her  that  her  little  one  would  be  better  off  wili 
me  than  if  it  had  gone  to  a  BtraDger,  but  all  to  no  piiqiose.     At  last  I  said : — 

"  Minnie,  I  apologize,  and  I  will  not  so  offend  again." 

Whereupon,  Minnie  lifted  np  her  head,  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  voluntarily 
came  on  my  knee.     Anything  more  Immanly  appreciative  could  not  be  imagined    Foi 
many  days  after  the  abstmction  of  her  otlspring,  ftlinnie  would  not  approach  the  varion* 
spots  which  had  been  Baoctiiied  by  the  presence  of  her  lost  eluld,  and  wonld  n^t 
repose  on  a  certain  shawl,  knitted  from  scarlet  woo!,  wliitjli  was  the  favourite  i'   . 
place. 

She  is  a  compassionate  pussy,  and  is  mightily  distressed  at  any  illness  that  falls  on « 
of  the  household  When  her  mistress  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  cougli,  I  bxre 
seen  Minnie  jump  on  the  sofa,  and  pnt  her  paw  sympatlietically  on  the  lips  of  the 
sufferer.  Sneezing  seems  to  excite  Minnie's  compassion  even  more  tlian  coughing,  aad 
causes  her  to  display  even  a  greater  amount  of  sympathy. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Makx  Cat  and  the  Angola.  In  the  accompanying  engraving,  tlie  upper  figure  n*pi 
the  former  animal,  and  the  lower  the  latter.  These  two  Cats  present  the  strongest  contrart 
to  each  other  that  can  be  imagined,  the  Angola  Cat  being  gorgeous  in  its  superb  clothinj* 
of  long  silky  hair  and  bushy  tail,  and  the  Manx  Cat  being  covered  with  close-set  fur,  ami 
pos-sessing  hardly  a  vestige  of  a  tail. 

A  fine  Angola  Cat  is  as  handsome  an  animal  as  can  be  imagined,  and  seems  quit* 
conscious  of  its  own  magnificence.  It  is  a  very  dignified  animal,  and  moves  about  with  a 
grave  solemnity  that  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  stately  march  of  a  fuU-plumtU 
peacock  conscious  of  admiring  spectators.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  domestic  Cats,  aiui 
in  its  own  superb  manner  will  consume  a  considerable  amount  of  food  One  of  these 
animals,  nearly  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw,  made  friends  with  me  in  a  ca^ at  Paris,  and  us«?«l 
to  sit  on  the  table  and  eat  ray  biscuits.  In  order  to  test  the  creatiLre's  appetite,  I 
ordered  two  successive  plates  of  almond  biscuits,  every  crumb  of  which  "Mil. 
consumed  with  a  deliberate  and  refined  air,  and  would  probably  have  eaten  as  much  moK 
if  it  had  been  oflered  to  her.  It  must  be  considered,  that  she  had  plenty  of  friends  vbo 
visited  the  same  caJS,  and  that  she  was  quietly  levying  contributions  during  the  whole 
day  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night,  so  that  these  two  plates  of  biscuits  were  onij 
taken  in  the  usual  course  of  events. 

The  Manx  Cat  is  a  curious  variety,  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of  tail,  the  pi 
of  which  member  is  only  indicated  by  a  rather  wide  protubcmnce.   This  want  of  the  usual 
caudal  appendage  is  most  conspicuous  when  t!ie  animal,  alter  the  manner  of  domestic  - 
Cats,  clambers  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  walks  along  the  parapets.     How  this  singular 
variation  of  form  came  to  be  perpetuated  is  extremely  doubtful,  ami  at  present  is  on 
enigma  to  which  a  correct  answer  has  yet  to  be  given.    It  is  by  no  means  a  pretty 
for  it  has  an  unpleasant  weird-like  aspect  about  it,  and  by  reason  of  its  tailless  coi 
is  wanting  in  that  undulating  grace  of  movement  which  is  so  fascinating  in  the 
race,   A  black  Manx  Cat,  with  its  glaring  eyes  and  its  stump  of  a  tail,  is  a  most  imei 
looking  beast,  which  wordd  find  a  more  appropriate  resting  place  at  Kirk  Alloway  or  tl 
Blocksberg,  than  at  the  fireside  of  a  respectable  household.     Or  it  might  fitly  Im  tl 
quadrupedal  form  in  which  the  ancient  sorcerers  were  wont  to  clothe  themselvea  on 
nocturnal  excursions. 

The  prescience  with  which  all  animals  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  gifted,  has  ol 
excited  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  witnessed  its  effects.  Tlie  Cat  appears  to  posse 
an  extremely  large  share  of  this  gift,  as  has  been  frequently  shown.     An  instance  of  \\ 
previsional  capacity  occurred  just  before  the  burning  of  Peebles  mill,  in  1853.     A 
account  of  this  occurrence  has  been  kindly  sent  to  me,  authenticated  by  the  n:Lmes  of  il^ 
various  persons  concerned  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  writer. 
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A  family  liatl  resided  for  some  time  on  the  southern  side  of  Cmldie  Bridge,  and  had  in 
their  house  a  favourite  Cat  Previous  to  the  term  of  Michaehiias,  1852,  the  futnily 
aged  their  residence,  and  took  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Eddlestone  Water, 
iving  behind  them  the  Cat,  which  refused  to  stir  from  her  accustomed  haunts.  Pussy, 
jwever,  took  a  dislike  to  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and  linding  her  way  across 
be  bowling-green,  entered  into  possession  of  the  mill,  where  she  doubtless  found  plenty 
^  game.  Here  she  remained  fyr  some  eiu^hteen  months,  in  spite  of  several  attempts  made 
her  former  owner  to  recover  his  lost  favourite.  Several  times  she  had  been  capturt-d 
and  brought  to  his  house,  and  on  one  occasion  a  kitten  was  retained  as  a  host^ige.  But 
^^-ery  endeavour  was  vain,  and  leaving  lier  ofispring  in  the  hand  of  her  detainers,  and 
^BBsisting  all  temptations,  she  set  ofil' again  for  her  quai-ters  at  the  mill ;  in  her  eageraoss  to 
^Bat  back  to  the  mill  even  fording  the  river,  "taking  Cuddie  at  the  broad  side,"  as  that 
^pction  is  popularly  termed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1853,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  the  former  owner  of 
the  Cat  was  standing  by  tlie  church  pcn-ch,  his  attention  was  caught  by  the  fugitive  Cat, 
wluch  was  puning  and  rubbing  herself  againsl  his  legs  as  affectionately  as  in  the  olden 
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times.  He  took  tlie  Cat  in  his  arms,  and  whrm  he  attempted  to  ]>ut  her  down,  she  i 
tightly  to  his  breast,  and  gave  him  to  iindeTstand  in  her  owd  feline  language  that 
going  home  with  him.  SLx  hours  after  this  return  of  the  wanderer  the  mill  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  in  a  shoii  time  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  blackened  and  smouldering 
ruina 

Since  that  time  the  Cat  has  remained  complacently  with  her  former  companions  \ 
Biggicsknowe,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  adage,  wliich  says  that,  "  in  Biggiesknowe,  there  id 
neither  a  bannock  (»,e.  oatmeal  cake)  to  boiTow  nor  lend"     I^eference  will  be  made  to  i 
mill  in  a  future  portion  of  this  work. 

An  objection  may  be  made  to  the  term  "prescience"  in  this  case,  on  the  grounds  tha 
the  fire  might  possibly  have  been  smouldering  when  the  Cat  left  the  mill,  and  tliat  ill 
creature  might  have  taken  the  alann  from  seeing  the  fire  in  existence,  and  not  fium 
prospective  intimation  of  the  future  conHagmtion.     But  even  supposing  that  tliis  conje 
tnre  were  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cats  are  remarkable  for  their  sti-ong  attachmen 
to  a  fire,  and  that  this  animal  would  rather  be  attracted  than  alarmed  by  the  grateful^ 
warmth  of  the  burning  wood.     Moreover,  from  the  time  when  the  Cat  found  her  former  * 
master  to  that  when  the  fire  was  discovered,  six  hours  had  passed,  and  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  ftnimal  had  left  tlie  mill  for  some  little  time  before  renewing  her  broken 
acquaintance.     It  wtjuW  be  haidly  probable  that  if  the  fire  had  been  sufficientlj'  ].»owcrful^ 
to  make  the  Cat  decamp  from  her  residence,  so  many  hours  w^oidd  have  elapsed  before  tb 
flames  manifested  themselves. 

Among  other  diflerences  between  the  liabits  of  wild  and  domesticated  animals,  th 
efifect  which  fire  lias  upon  them  is  very  remai^kable.     We  all  know  how  the  domestic  Ca 
is  always  found  near  the  fire,  perched  on  the  hcarth-i-ug,  or  sometimes  sitting  insi<le 
fender,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  her  fur  and  whiskers.     Yet  there  is  nothing  which 
utterly  terrifies  the  wild  felldie  as  the  blaze  of  a  glowing  fii'e.     Sunx>unded  by  a  fietyl 
circle  the  traveller  sleeps  seciiie,  the  waving  flames  being  a  stronger  barrier  betwe 
himself  and  the  fierce  hungry  beasts  than  w^ould  be  afforded  by  stone  or  wood  of  ten  " ' 
the  height. 

Another  Cat,  also  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  exhibited  a  mysterious  intuitive  power. 
*\'hich  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  which  has  just  been  narrated. 

She  was  the  property  of  a  newly-mamed  couple,  who  resided  towards  the  north  of 
Scotland,  where  the  country  narrows  considerably  by  reason  of  the  deeply-cut  inlets  of 
the  surrounding  sea.  Their  cottage  was  at  no  great  distiince  from  the  sea,  and  there  the 
remained  for  some  months.  After  a  wlule  the  householders  changed  their  locality,  and  I 
up  their  residence  in  a  house  near  the  opposite  coast.  As  the  intervening  coimtry  was 
hilly  and  rugged  that  there  would  have  been  much  difficult^'  in  transporting  tlie  household] 
goods,  the  aid  of  a  ship  was  called  in,  and  after  giving  their  Cat  to  a  neighbour,  the 
and  his  wife  proceeded  by  sea  to  their  new  home.  After  they  had  been  settled  for  sod 
weeks,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  Cat,  which  presented  itseH 
at  their  door,  weary,  ragged,  and  half-starved.  As  might  be  expected,  she  was  joyfuUj 
received,  and  soon  recovered  her  good  looks. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  whence  the  animal  could  have  obtained  her  informatioD 
Even  if  the  usual  means  of  land  transport  had  been  taken,  it  would  have  been  mo 
wonderful  that  the  Cat  should  have  been  able  to  trace  the  line  of  journey.  But  when, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  human  travellers  went  by  water,  and  the  feline  traveller  wen 
by  land,  there  seems  to  be  no  clue  to  the  guiding  power  which  directed  the  animal  in  iti 
course,  and  bi-ought  it  sfd^ely  to  the  desired  goal 

A  rather  quaint  use  was  lately  made  of  the  strange  capacity  which  is  possessed 
Cats  of  finding  their  way  home  under  difficulties  which  would  cause  almost  every  othe 
animal  to  fail     Eighteen  cats,  belonging  to  different  persons,  were  put  in  baskets,  oiij 
carrie<l  by  night  to  a  distance  of  three  miles,  wlien  they  were  set  at  liberty  at  a  give 
moment     A  wager  was  laid  upon  them,  and  the  Cat  that  got  home  first  was  to  be  tl 
winner.     One  of  the  animals  arrived  at  its  residenrc  within  an  hour,  and  carried  off 
prize.     Three  only  delayed  their  arrival  until  the  next  morning. 

Although  the  natural  disagreement  of  Cat  and  dog  is  so  great  that  it  has  jjaaaed  into  a 
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proverb,  these  two  animals  will  generally  become  very  friendly  if  they  are  inhabitants  of  the 
same  house.  In  snch  a  case  the  Cat  usually  behaves  in  a  tyrannous  manner  towards  her 
canine  friend,  and  treats  him  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner.  She  will  sit  on  his  back 
and  make  him  carry  her  about  the  room.  She  will  take  liberties  with  his  tail  or  bite  his 
ears,  and  if  he  resents  this  kind  of  treatment  she  deals  him  a  pat  on  the  nose,  and  either 
sets  up  her  back  at  him  defiantly,  or  leaps  upon  some  elevated  spot  where  he  cannot  reach 
her,  and  there  waits  until  she  supposes  his  ire  to  have  subsided- 

The  attachment  of  the  dog  and  the  Cat  is  sometimes  curiously  manifested. 

In  a  large  metropolitan  household  there  had  been  a  change  of  servants,  and  the  new 
cook  begged  as  a  favour  to  be  permitted  the  company  of  her  dog.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  the  dog  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  Cat, 
who  thought  her  dignity  insulted  by  the  introduction  of  a  stranger  into  her  own  special 
domain.  In  process  of  time,  however,  she  got  over  her  dislike,  and  the  two  animals 
became  fast  friends.    At  last  the  cook  left  the  family,  and  took  away  her  dog  with  her. 

After  an  absence  of  some  length  she  determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  her  former 
companions,  her  dog  accompanjdng  her  as  usual.  Pussy  was  in  the  i-oom  when  the  dog 
entered,  and  flew  forwards  to  greet  him.  She  then  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  shortly 
returned,  bearing  in  her  mouth  her  own  dinner.  This  she  laid  before  her  old  friend,  and 
actually  stood  beside  him  while  he  ate  the  food  with  wliich  she  so  hospitably  entertained 
him.     This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  owner  of  the  Cat. 

The  extraordinary  electrical  character  of  the  Cat  is  well  known.  On  a  cold,  bright 
day,  if  a  Cat  be  stroked,  the  hairs  of  the  fur  bristle  up,  and  electrical  sparks  issue  therefrom, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  crackling. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  animal  may  be  so  surcharged  with  electricity  that  it  will  give 
a  severe  shock  to  the  holder.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  the  Cat  should  be  placed  on 
the  knees,  and  one  hand  applied  to  its  breast  while  the  other  is  employed  in  stroking  its 
fur.  Cracklings  and  sparldes  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  in  a  short  time,  if  the 
party  continues  to  stroke  the  animal,  he  will  receive  a  sharp  electrical  shock  that  may  be 
felt  above  the  wrists.  The  Cat  seems  to  suffer  as  much  as  the  experimenter,  for  on  giving 
forth  the  shock  she  springs  to  the  ground  in  terror,  and  seldom  will  permit  a  repetition  of 
the  same  process. 

This  electrical  endowment  may  probably  account  for  the  powerful  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  Cats  by  slight  means.  Yot  example,  if  a  hair  from  her  mistress'  head  were  laid 
upon  "  Pret,"  the  Cat  would  writhe  about  on  the  floor  and  twist  her  body  into  violent  contor- 
tions, and  would  endeavour  with  all  her  might  to  shake  off*  the  object  of  her  fears.  Even  the 
mere  pointing  of  a  finger  at  her  side  was  sufficient  to  make  her  fur  bristle  up  and  set  her 
trembling,  though  the  obnoxious  finger  were  at  six  inches'  distance  from  her  body.  On 
account  of  the  superabundance  of  electricity  which  is  developed  in  the  Cat,  this  animal  is 
found  very  useful  to  paralysed  persons,  who  instinctively  encourage  the  approach  of  a  Cat, 
and  derive  a  gentle  benefit  from  its  toucL  Those  who  are  afflicted  with  rheumatism  often 
find  their  sufferings  alleviated  by  the  presence  of  one  of  these  electrically  gifted  animals. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Cats  do  not  invariably  display  the  same  amount  of  electricity, 
but  give  out  more  or  less  of  that  marvellous  power,  according  to  the  person  who  handles 
them.  This  phenomenon  is  evidently  caused  l^y  the  different  amount  of  electricity  which 
resides  in  different  individuals.  . 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  so  h^hly  electrical  that  whenever  they  take  off  an 
article  which  they  have  worn  next  the  skin  slight  crackling  is  heard,  accompanied  with 
little  electrical  sparks.  This  outpouring  of  electricity  becomes  more  powerful  if  the 
person  drinks  some  exhilarating  liquids,  such  as  wine  or  spirits.  Many  delicate  experiments 
have  been  made  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  as  yet  with  few  and  unsatisfactory  results. 
It  has,  however,  been  elucidated,  that  healthy  men  generally  are  positive  in  their 
electricity,  while  women  are  negative ;  in  both  cases  there  is  an  augmentation  of  power, 
electric  or  otherwise,  towards  and  during  the  evening.  Without  warmth,  the  electrical 
phenomena  are  not  shown,  so  that  in  winter  a  warm  atmosphere  is  needed  for  conducting 
the  experiments  properly.  Rlieumatic  affections  seem  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  electricity, 
for  during  their  presence  the  phenomena  cannot  be  obtained. 
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Many  instances  are  recordtjd  of  misplaced,  or  rather  strangely  placed,  affectioii  in  Cat* 
Tht'y  have  been  known  to  have  taken  compassion  on  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  to  liave 
nourished  them  as  their  o\vjl  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  Cat  and  the  leveret,  which 
she  brought  up,  is  too  familiar  to  he  repeated  in  this  work,  hut  I  have  been  kt^lj 
favoured  with  an  account  of  similar  condnct  on  the  pait  of  a  Domestic  Cat 

A  lady  possessed  a  young  rabhit,  which  fell  ill  and  was  carried  by  its  mistress  to 
wanned  before  the  fiie.     Wlule  it  was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  the  Cat  entered  the  rooo 
and  seeing  the  sick  rabbit  went  up  to  it,  and  began  to  Hck  and  fontUe  it  as  if  it  bad 
one  of  her  own  kittens.    After  a  while  she  took  it  by  the  neck,  in  the  usual 
wliich  the  Cat  adopts  for  the  transportation  of  her  young,  and  carrying  it  upstair?  i 
in  her  own  bed.  which  was  snugly  made  up  in  a  bandbox.     However,  her  bene   _ 
wishes  were  fiTtstrated,  for  in  spite  of  the  attention  which  she  lavished  on  herproUgSe,  i 
poor  little  rabbit  continued  to  pine  away,  and  at  last  died. 

Pussy's  grief  was  so  distressing  that  another  young  ralibit  was  substituted,  and  for  a 
while  the  Cat  bore  it  to  her  bed,  and  seemed  as  affectionate  towards  the  little  animal  as 
towards  its  predecessor.  As,  however,  with  all  her  benevolent  intentions  she  could  Dot 
feed  the  rabbit,  it  wa-s  taken  to  its  own  mother  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiving  the  nutrinirnlj 
which  its  foster  mother  was  unable  to  give.  Being  thus  separated  from  each  other,  tlie^H 
tempornry  link  that  houml  the  two  creatures  together  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  the  Cat 
soon  iVtrgot  her  dead  and  living  foster  children. 

A  Cat  has  been  known  to  take  to  a  fiimily  of  young  squiirels,  and  to  nurture  them 
the  place  of  her  own  little  ones  which  had  lieen  destru}'ed.     Tliis  circumstance  took  pla 
in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  New  Forest,     The  squin-els  were  three  in  number. 

Cats  are  possessed  of  a  large  organ  of  love  of  approbation,  and  are  never  more  delighted 
than  when  receiving  the  praises  and  caresses  of  those  whom  they  favour  with  theirl 
ftieodship.  To  earn  such  praises  puss  will  often  perform  many  cui'ious  feats,  thiU  oi| 
catching  various  animals  and  bringing  them  to  her  owner  being  among  the  most  common 
My  own  Cat  would  bring  mice  to  me  quite  unhurt,  and  pennit  n\e  to  take  the  terrified  httli 
creatures  out  of  her  mouth.  She  appeared  not  to  care  what  happened  to  her  inice»  onljf 
looking  for  her  reward  of  caresses  and  laudatory  words. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  favourite  Cats  would  restrict  themselves  to  such  game  as  rats 
and  mice,  for  they  are  rather  indiscriminate  in  their  zeal,  and  pay  a  tribut^^  which  may 
appear  very  valuable  to  themselves,  but  is  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  receiver.  For 
example,  when  pussy  jumps  on  one's  knee,  and  deposits  a  cockroach,  commonly  called  a 
'•  black  beetle,"  in  the  hands  or  on  the  shoulder,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  wish  that  ahe 
had  tempered  her  zeal  with  discretion,  and  either  left  the  long-legged  nauseous  insect  to 
wander  where  it  chose,  or  destroyed  it  at  once  with  a  blow  of  her  paw.  Birds,  stoats, 
weasels,  rata,  rabbits,  fi.?h,  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  have  been  thus  brought  as  a  tit-bit  < 
affection,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  owner  of  a  grateful  Cat  has  been  startled 
the  sudden  gift  of  a  living  snake,  which  has  been  laid  writhing  and  hissing  in  his  hands. 

The  birds  and  mice  that  have  been  thus  captured  are  seldom  injured,  although  they  < 
feign  death  as  soon  as  they  are  w^ithin  the  resistless  grip  of  their  feline  foe.  So,  after  a  bird 
has  been  laid  on  the  floor  or  placed  in  tlie  hands,  it  has  often  been  known  to  awake  as  it 
were  from  a  swoon,  and  to  fly  away.  Perhaps  the  sutlden  grasp  of  the  Cat's  paws  and 
teeth  may  have  the  same  effect  as  has  been  already  related  of  the  lion's  teeth  and  claws, 
and  for  a  time  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  and  in  some  instances  utter  unconsciousness. 

^\'Tien  Cats  have  been  several  times  deprived  of  their  kittens  they  become  Twy 
cuiming,  and  conceal  their  little  ones  so  closely  that  they  rear  several  successive  families 
without  detection.     One  of  our  own  Cats  was  singulaiiy  ingenious  in  contriving 
j)lace  for  herself  and  family  ;  taking  advantage  of  some  defective  laths  in  an  outlu'  ; 
she  squeezed  herself  thmugh  the  aperture^  and  made  her  nest  in  a  spot  between  the 
ceiUng  and  the  slates,  where  she  could  not  be  reached  uidess  the  slates  were  removed  ot, 
the  ceiling  broken  through.    We  could  always  hear  the  little  maternal  conversations  th; 
were  carried  on  between  the  mother  and  her  children,  but  could  never  get  at  one  of  tlu 
family  until  they  chose  to  emerge  on  thi'ir  own  acconnt. 

One  of  them  turned  out  a  thoreugh  vagabond,  and  nfter  he  had  attained  his  full  growt 
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used  to  scratch  and  bite  bis  mother  shamefully,  wresting  from  her  by  force  the  food  which 
was  intended  for  herself  He  was  such  a  savage  animal,  and  so  determined  a  robber,  that  as  a 
last  resource  a  death  warrant  was  issued,  and  would  have  been  carried  into  execution  but  for 
one  preventing  cause — the  animal  would  not  die.  He  was  several  times  shot — I  have 
seen  him  knocked  off  a  wall  by  a  charge  of  shot,  and  laid  apparently  lifeless  on  the 
ground ;  yet,  when  he  was  approached,  he  jumped  up,  spat,  snarled,  and  escaped.  He 
had  an  arrow  through  him  once,  he  was  poisoned  two  or  three  times,  and  was  once  fairly 
pinned  to  the  ground  in  his  place  of  refuge  among  some  hampers,  by  a  long,  sharp, 
steel  spike,  at  the  end  of  a  pole.  But  he  would  not  die,  and  did  not  die ;  but  continued 
to  haiint  the  place  with  such  cool  pertinacity  that  we  yielded  the  point. 

A  Gat  of  whom  I  lately  heard  chose  a  very  curious  spot  in  which  to  rear  her  little 
family.  She  made  a  nest  on  the  summit  of  a  pollard  oak,  and  there  brought  up  her 
kittens.  Her  spot  of  refuge  was  betrayed  by  the  little  animals  in  the  tree,  who  were 
desirous  to  crawl  down  the  stem,  and,  not  daring  to  adventure  on  so  perilous  an  under- 
taking, set  up  a  loud  and  pitiful  mewing. 

Cats  really  seem  to  vary  in  their  temperament  as  much  as  human  beings.  There  are 
refined  Cats,  who  find  their  proper  sphere  in  the  drawing-room  ;  there  are  boorish  Cats, 
who  are  out  of  their  element  when  removed  from  the  kitchen  or  cellar ;  there  are  robber 
Cats — of  which  the  vagabond  animal  was  an  example — carrying  on  an  open  system 
of  marauding ;  and  there  are  trickish  Cats,  who  cheat  their  companions  of  their  dinners. 
In  fine,  there  is  hardly  a  trait  of  human  character  which  does  not  find  its  representation 
in  one  of  these  animals. 

Some  Cats  appear  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  and  will  resist  almost  every 
temptation  when  they  are  placed  in  trust  Still,  some  temptations  appear  to  be  so 
powerful  that  the  honourable  feelings  cannot  resist  them.  For  example,  "  Minnie  "  will 
resist  every  lure  except  a  piece  of  fried  sole ;  and  "  Pret "  could  never  withstand  the 
allurements  of  a  little  jug  of  milk  or  bottled  stout  She  would  have  boldly  averted  her 
head  from  the  very  same  liquids  if  they  were  placed  in  a  basin  or  saucer  ;  but  the  little 
jug,  into  which  she  could  just  dip  her  paw  and  lick  it,  possessed  irresistible  fascinations 
for  her. 

That  the  palate  of  a  Cat  should  be  pleased  with  milk  is  natural  enough,  be  the  milk 
in  jug  or  saucer;  but  that  bottled  stout  should  delight  the  animal  appears  passing 
stranga  Yet  I  have  known  several  Cats  who  possessed  a  strong  taste  for  fermented 
liquids,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  these  creatures  eat  a  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  pure 
brandy,  and  beg  earnestly  for  a  further  supply.  I  conclude  these  remarks  upon  the 
Domestic  Cat  with  an  authorized  account  of  some  Normandy  Cats. 

In  a  chateau  of  Normandy  lived  a  favourite  Cat,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
food,  and  had  grown  fat  and  sleek  on  her  luxurious  fare.  Indeed,  so  bounteously  was  her 
plate  supplied,  that  she  was  unable  to  consume  the  entire  amount  of  provision  that  was 
set  before  her.  This  superabundance  of  food  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her  mind ;  and  one 
day,  before  her  dinner-time,  she  set  off  across  the  fields,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  little  cottage 
near  the  roadside,  where  lived  a  very  lean  Cat.  The  two  animals  returned  to  the  ch&teau 
in  company,  and  after  the  feline  hostess  had  eaten  as  much  dinner  as  she  desired,  she 
relinquished  the  remainder  in  favour  of  her  friend. 

The  kind-hearted  proprietor  of  the  chateau,  seeing  this  curious  act  of  hospitality, 
increased  the  daily  allowanoe  of  meat,  and  aCfforded  an  ample  meal  for  both  Cats.  The 
impioYed  diet  soon  exerted  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  lean  stranger,  who  speedily  became 
nearly  as  comfortably  sleek  as  her  hostess. 

In  this  improved  state  of  matters,  she  could  not  eat  as  much  as  when  she  was  half- 
starved  and  ravenous  with  hujiger,  and  so  after  the  two  Cats  had  dined  there  was  stiU 
an  overplus^  In  order  to  avoid  waste,  and  urged  by  the  generosity  of  her  feelings,  the 
hospitable  Cat  set  off  on  another  journey,  and  fetched  another  lean  Cat  from  a  village  at 
a  league's  distance.  The  owner  of  the  chateau,  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  matter 
would  end,  continued  to  increase  the  daily  allowance,  and  had  at  last,  as  pensioners  of 
his  bounty,  nearly  twenty  Cats,  which  had  been  brought  from  various  houses  in  the 
surrounding  coimtry.    Yet,  however  ravenous  were  these  daily  visitors,  none  of  them 
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tonched  a  morsel  until  their  lioatess  had  finished  her  own  dinner.     My  informant ! 
this  narrative  from  tlK3  (iwner  of  the  cliriteau. 

In  the  condnct  of  this  hospitably  minded  Cat  there  seems  to  be  none  of 
mercial  spirit,  which  actuated  the  two  Mincinj^  Lane  Oats,  but  an  open-pawed  liber 
beseems  a  Cat  of  aristocratic  birth  and  bree<iing.      The  creature  had  e%'ideDtly  a  ; 
economy  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  generosity,  and  blendihtr  the  two  qualities  together, " 
the  general  almoner  of  the  neighlxinring  felines.      Tliere  must  have    also  been 
powers  of  conversation  between  these  various  animals,  for  it  is  evident  that  they 
able  to  communicate  ideas  to  each  other  and  to  induce  their  companions  to  act  upon 
imparted  information. 


/ 
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Returning  once  more  to  the  savage  tribe  of  aniniuls,  we  come  to  a  small,  but  clearlv 
marked  group  of  Cats,  which  are  distinguishable  from  their  feline  relations  by  the  sharjil 
pointed  erect  eara,  decorated  with  a  tuft  of  hair  of  varying  dimeiisiona.     Tliese  aniE 
are  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  LjTixes.     In  all  the  species  the  tail  is  rather  shortv  i 
in  some,  such  as  the  Peeshoo,  or  Canada  Ljtuc,  it  is  extremely  abbreviated. 

The  Chaus,  our  first  example  of  the  Lyncine  gix)up.  is  not  unlike  the  lion  in  the  gener 
tawny  hue  of  its  fur,  but  is  extremely  variable  both  in  the  depth  of  tint  and  in  ceitaiaj 
indistinct  markings  which  prcvail  upon  the  body,  limbs,  and  tail  The  fur,  however,  is  alw»y 
more  grizzled  than  that  of  the  lion,  and  tliore  seem  to  bo  in  almost  every  individn 
ceiiain  faint  stripes  upon  the  legs  and  tail,  together  with  a  few  obscure  stripes  or  da  " 
of  a  darker  colour  upon  the  body. 

Along  the  hack,  the  hue  is  deeper  than  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  under  parts  of  tlie  1 
the  fur  is  of  a  very  pale  tint     Tlie  extremity  of  the  tail  is  black.     Tlie  markings  wl 
are  foimd  on  this  animal  are  cai^(»d  by  the  black  extremities  of  some  of  the  hairs, 
these  black-tipped  hairs  are  scattered,  they  produce  the  grizzly  aspect  which  has 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  animal,  but  when  they  occur  in  close  proximity  to  i 
other,  they  produce  either  spots,  streaks,  or  dashes,  according  to  their  niunber  and  ar 
ment     On  the  tail,  however,  they  always  seem  to  gather  into  rings,  and  on  the  le^;*  \% 
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Btripes.  Tlie  cheeks  are  white,  aud  below  each  eye  is  geueially  a  wliite  epot.  Tliere  is 
an  \inder  coating  of  soft  woolly  hair,  which  is  set  next  to  the  skin,  and  through  this 
"vroolly  coating  the  larger  hairs  proti*ude.  It  is  this  doul)le  set  of  hair  which  gives  to  the 
fur  of  the  Chans  its  rough  fulness. 

The  Chans,  although  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  speciHc  title  Li/hi'cm,  is  an 
Asiatic  as  well  as  an  African  animal,  inlmbiting  the  south  of  Africa,  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  Pei-sia,  and  many  parts  of  India.  Of  the  specimens  which  are  placed 
in  OUT  national  collection,  some  have  beei;  taken  at  Madras,  some  in  the  Mahratta 
territories,  some  in  Nepal,  and  some  in  Egypt.  The  localities  where  tliis  creature  is 
\aio\m  to  fitHiucnt  ai>e  generally  those  spots  where  it  finds  marsh} ,  bogg)'  ground,  and 
jilenty  of  thick  brushwood.  It  does  not  appear  to  care  for  wooded  districts,  where  treea 
row,"  for  it  is  but  a  poor  climber,  and  seeks  its  pi-ey  only  on  the  ground.  Its  food 
Dnsists  chiefly  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  binls,  and  it  is  also  fond  of  fish,  which  it 
aptures  in  the  shallow  waters  by  watching  quietly  for  their  approach,  and  then  adroitly 
oping  them  from  their  native  element  by  a  quick  sweep  of  its  paw,  Itiwr  banks, 
specially  tliose  wliere  the  vegetation  grows  dense  and  low,  are  favourite  resorts  of  the 
2haus,  which  c^an  in  those  favoured  localities  find  its  two  chief  requisites : — a  place  of 
ealment,  from  whence  to  pounce  upon  any  devoted  bird  or  quadruped  that  may 
chance  to  come  within  reach  of  tlie  deadly  spring,  and  a  convenient  fishing  place  wherein 
I  indulge  its  pisiratorial  propensities. 


TUB  CAFFKB  CAT  — CVtiii  tV4/«r. 


Another  species  of  the  genus  ChaiLs,  is  the  auinial  which  is  generally  known  by  the 

ae  of  the  Caffre  Cat,  but  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Lyncine  group.     In  colour  it 

I  rather  variable,  some  individuals  being  much  paler  than  others,  the  general  tint  of  the 

'  being  a  grey,  here  and  there  gi'izzled  with  black,  and  divei«ified  with  dark  brindlings. 

the  legs  the  stripes  become  bolder  and-  better  defined.     When  young,  the  fur  is  paler 

ban  when  the  animal  has  attained  its  full  gro^sih.     In  size  it  rather  surpasses  a  large 

omestic  cat     As  may  be  inferre«l  from  its  nuniL*,  it  is  an  inliabitant  of  Southern  Africa, 

lieing  found  at  the  Cape,  and  in  those  lands  wljirJi  are  inhabited  by  the  vaiious  native 

tribes  which  are  popularly  termed  CiifTres  or  Kaffirs. 

1.  V 
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AjfONQ  tlif-  LyiixGil,  few  species  aru  better  knuwn,  at  all  eveuta  by  name,  tiiiui  tb* 
coinraon  Caracal. 

This  animal  is  e.isWy  distiiii,mislialtle  from  the  other  members  of  the  Lyncine  groap 
by  its  very  black  ears,    The  name  Camcal  is  given  to  the  animal  on  acconnt  of  thu 
peculiarity,  the  word  being  a  Turkish  one,  and  literally  signifying  Black-eared    Ths 
Greek  word  melfuiofis  l)eai'3  a  similar  signification.     The  Persians  have  seized  upoa  tbi 
same  characteristic  mark,  and  have  termed  the  creature  "Siagosh,"  which  word  l- 
exactly  similar  import  to  the  tenn  Caracal.     The  colour  of  this  creature  is  a  pale 
warmed  with  a  tinge  of  md,  varying  sliglitly  in  different  indivdduals.     The  nnder  ] 
the  body  are  paler  than  the  upper,  and  slightly  besprinkled  with  spots.     The  cl 
these  spots  is  very  variable,  for  in  some  individuals  they  are  nearly  black,  while  in  otbfiB 
they  are  a  reddish-chestnut.     The  lower  lip,  the  tip  of  the  upper  lip,  and  tlte  chin 
quite  white.    Tlie  tail  ia  very  shorts     It  is  not  a  very  large  aniinal,  being  about  eqn 
a  rather  large  bull-terrier  dog  in  size,  and  veiy  much  more  active. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  ferocious   and  surly  animal,  wearing  a  perpetual  expreesioaj 
malevolence,  and  always  appearing  to  be,  as  it  truly  is,  ready  for  a  snarl  and  a  bite. 

In  captivity  it  appears  to  be  less  pen'ious  to  the  gentle  power  of  kindness 
almost  any  other  feline  animal,  and  very  rarely  can  be  induced  to  lay  aside  a  suspicifl 
and  distmstful  demeanour,  which  characterises  its  every  movement     Even  to  its  ke 
it  displays  a  sullen  distrust,  and  when  a  stranger  approaches  its  cage  it  resents 
undesired  visit  as  if  an  intentional  insult  had  been  oflered,  laying  back  its  ears 
uttering  a  malignant  hiss  and  snarl,  its  eyes  glaring  with  impotent  rage.     Although  i 
repulsive  demeanour  has  generally  clmracterised   the   cajptive   Caracal,  there  may 
individuals  of  a  veiy  dilTerent  disposition,  ready  to  meet  the  advances  of  their  ke 
if  the  keepers  be  endowed  with  a  nature  which  is  capable  of  dmwing  out  the 
feelings  of  the  animals  under  their  charge.     More  rests  with  the  attendants  upon  cajil 
animals  than  is  supposed,  and  there  is  many  a  wild  beast,  such  as  the  hytena,  the 
or  the  jaguar,  which  has  been  stigmatized  as  untameable,  simply  because  its  ke 
not  know  liow  to  tame  it.     Therefore  it  may  be  that  the  Caracal,  among  other  i 
is  only  waiting  for  the  right  man  to  appear,  and  that  then  it  will  become  asl 
as  a  dog  under  his  firm,  but  gentle  treatment 

There  is  one  most  valuable  rule,  learned  by  loug  experience  among  wild 
ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  any  one  who  has  to  deal  with  these 
Never  cross  the  creature's  disposition  if  there  be  any  mode  of  avoiding  it^  but 
be  necessary  to  do  so,  never  yield  on  any  pretext  whatever.    The  animal  ought  to  l 
that  the  will  of  its  master  is  absolute,  and  that  opposition  is  impossible.     If  the 
should  once  yield  to  the  beast  he  will  have  forfeited  the  entire  prestige  of  his 
and  will  have  lost  an  amonnt  of  influence  which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  : 

The  Caracal  is  essentially  predaceous,  feeding  upon  the  various  animals  whicti 
victims  to  its  active  and  muscular  limbs.     It  is  said  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  sn 
deer,  and  to  display  very  great  cmft  in  the  chase  of  the  swifter  quadrupeds  and  of  bu 
It  is  not  particularly  fleet  of  foot,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  delicate  of  scent,  so  th*t  | 
cannot  fairly  run  down  its  prey  by  open  chase  like  the  long-winded  wolf,  nor  follow  iti 
by  scent  like  the  slow  but  sure  stoat  or  weaseL     But  it  is  capable  of  making  the  i 
surprising  springs,  and  of  leaping  on  its  prey  with  a  marvellous  accuracy  of  aim.    Il  ( 
also  climb  trees,  and  can  chase  its  prey  among  the  branches  on  which  the 
creatures  had  taken  up  their  aboda 

Like   the   hyajna,  wolf,  jackal,   and   many  other   flesh-eating  animals,  it  does 
content  itself  with  the  creatiu^es  which  fall  by  the  stroke  of  its  o\vti  talons,  or  the  grip! 
it^  own  teeth,  but  will  follow  the  lion  or  leopard  in  its  nocturnal  quest  after  prey,  i 
thankfully  partake  of  the  feast  which  remains  after  the  monarch  of  the  wootls  hns  ( 
as  much  as  he  can  possibly  contain.     In  truth,  the  lion  seems  oftentimes  to  carry  out  I 
ludicrously  arrogant  pretension  of  certain  human  rulers,  and  to  proclaim,  "I,  the 
of  the  Forest,  have  dined     Let  the  monarchs  of  earth  take  tftefr  dinner !"     A**  ia  us- 
among  quadrupedal  and  bipedal  royalties,  the  lion-king  has  but  little  chance  of  makb] 
a  second  repast  of  any  prey  which  hia  lordly  jmw  may  have  immolated,  for  a  hand 
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hungiy  courtiers  assemble  round  the  victim,  and  after  tlie  royal  appetite  has  tieeu 
satiated,  leave  nothing  but  a  few  dry  bones  to  tell  of  the  animal  that  ranged  fi-eely 
through  the  forest  but  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

No  blame  attaches  to  the  black-eared  Caracal  for  this  dependent  line  of  conduct,  for, 
as  has  aheady  been  mentioned,  the  lion  liimself  disdains  not  to  avail  himself  of  a  ready , 
killed  prey,  and  to  gorge  himself  thereon  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  his  own  paw  * 
had  dealt  the  lethal  blow. 

It  is  said  that  the  Caracal  will  sometimes  call  in  the  aid  of  its  fellows,  and  with  their 
assistance  will  secure  even  a  large  animal.  Some  authors  assext  that  they  will  unite,  like 
hounds,  in  the  chase  of  their  prey,  and  will  hunt  it  as  regularly  as  a  pack  of  wolves  op 
wild  dogs.  But  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Caracal,  even  when  assisted  by 
its  companions,  gives  no  open  chase,  but  achieves  its  end  by  a  few  powerful  bounds,  a 
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stroke  with  the  paw,  and  a  fierce  grip  with  the  fangs  on  the  throat  of  its  victim.  Some 
authors  assert  that  the  Caracal  is  often  tamed,  and  rendered  useful  in  hunting ;  being 
trained  to  creep  upon  its  prey  and  to  spring  from  ita  place  of  concealment  upon  its 
unsuspecting  quarry.  When  the  trained  Caracal  seizes  its  prey  it  crouches  to  the  earth, 
and  lies  motionless  until  its  owner  comes  up  and  removes  the  slaughtered  victim. 

The  strength  of  this  animal  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its  size.  A  captive 
Caracal  has  been  known  to  leap  upon  a  large  dog  and  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  although  the 
dog  defended  itself  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

The  Caracsd  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being  known  to  inliabit  large 
portions  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents.  Arabia,  the  Cape  and  its  vicinity,  Egypt, 
Kubia,  ''nd  Barbary,  are  the  habitations  of  this  animal,  which  is  also  found  spread  over 
the  grv^ter  part  of  India  and  Persia.    The  Arabs  call  this  animal  Anak-el-ard. 

By  name,  if  not  by  sight,  the  common  Lynx  of  Europe  is  familiar  to  us,  and  is  known 


as  the  type  of  a  quick-sighted  animal 


The  eyes  of  the  Lynjt,  and  the  ears  of  the 
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Mole,'*  are  generally  placed  ou  a  par  with  each  other,  as  examples  of  especial  acute 
cither  sense. 

The  Eiux>pean  Lynx  is  spread  over  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  Coutioent,  being  fonnd  in 
range  of  country  which  extends  from  ilie  Pyrenees  to  Scandinavia.  It  is  also  found  I 
the  more  northern  forests  of  Asia. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the  caracal,  or  even  more  so,  for  I 
same  indi^^dual  will  change  the  hue  of  its  fur  accordin;nr  to  the  season  of  the 
During  the  colder  months  the  fur  becomes  larger,  fuller,  aud  more  grizzled,  the 
effect  being  produced  by  a  change  in  the  tips  of  the  hairs,  which  a^ssume  a  greyish-i 
The  usual  colour  of  the  Lynx  is  a  rather  dark  gri\v,  washed  with  red,  on  which  are  i 
sundry  dark  patches,  large  and  few  upon  the  body,  and  many  and  small  on  the 
On  the  body  the  spots  assume  an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  but  upon  the  Umbs  they  are  ne 
circular.     The  tail  of  the  Lynx  is  short,  being  at  the  most  ouly  seven  or  eight  incheii 
length,  and  sometimes  extending  only  six  inches.    Tlie  lengtli  of  the  body  and  he 
about  three  feet. 

This  animal  resembles  the  caracal  in  its  luibits  and  mode  of  obtaining  prey.     8b 
often  fall  victims  to  the  Lynx,  but  it  finds  its  chief  nourishment  among  hares,  rabbils,! 
other  small  animals.     Like  the  caracal  it  is  an  excellent  climber  of  trees,  and  chases  1 
prey  among  the  branches  with  ease  and  success. 

The  fur  of  the  Lynx  is  valuable  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  feline  skin  is  usu 
destined,  and  commands  a  fair  price  in  the  market.  Those  who  hunt  the  Lynx  for 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  fur,  choose  the  winter  months  for  the  time  of  their  operations,  tf 
during  the  cold  season  the  Lynx  possesses  a  richer  aud  a  warmer  fur  than  is  found  upoo 
it  during  the  warm  summer  months. 

The  Southern,  or  Pardjne,  Lvnx  is  a  pecuUarly  beautifid  example  of  ihh  ;rrr>ur^ 
FeUdee.    It  inhabits  more  southern  districts  than  the  last-mentioned  animals.  ' 
in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Poiiugal,  and  other  southern  count riea.     From  tlie  leopard  . 
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with  which  ita  nvldy  chestnut  fur  is  covered,  it  derives  the  name  of  Panline  Lynx, 
Spanish  title  is  Gato-clavo. 


Its 


The  New  Worl<l  possesses  its  exam]jles  of  the  Lyncine  group  as  well  as  the  Old 
AVorld,  and  even  in  the  cold  regions  of  Northern  America  a  representative  of  these 
aninuils  may  be  found.  This  is  the  Canada  Lvnx,  commonly  tenned  the  *'  Peeshoo"  by 
the  French  colonists,  or  even  dignified  with  tJie  title  of  "  Le  Chnt." 

The  Ijair  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  that  of  ita  southern  relatives,  and  is  generally  of 
a  dark  grey,  flecked  or  liesprinkled  ^vith  black.  Large  and  indistinct  patches  of  the  fur 
twd  of  a  sensibly  darker  tint  than  the  generality  of  its  coat.  Most  of  the  hairs  arc  white 
at  their  extremities,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  clianges  in  colour  which  will  be 
seen  even  in  the  same  spi-cies  at  different  times.  Along  the  back  and  upon  the  elbow 
joint  these  dark  mottlings  become  more  apparent.  Li  some  specimens  the  fur  takes  a  slight 
tinge  of  niddy  chestnut,  the  limbs  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  ears  are 
slightly  edged  with  white,  It  is  probable  that  the  same  individual  undergoes  considerable 
changes,  both  in  the  colour  find  the  length  of  its  fur,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

The  limbs  of  this  Lynx  are  very  powerful,  and  the  thick  heavily  made  feet  are  furnished 
with  strong  white  claws  that  are  not  seen  unless  the  fur  be  put  aside.  It  is  not  a  dangerous 
animal,  and,  as  far  cOS  is  known,  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  the  American  hare  being 
its  favourite  article  of  diet 

While  running  at  speed  it  presents  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to  its  peculiar  mode 
of  leaping  in  successive  bounds,  with  its  back  sHghtly  arched,  and  all  the  feet  coming  to 
the  ground  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  good  swimmer,  being  able  to  cross  the  water  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more.  Powerfid  though  it  be,  it  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
back,  a  slight  stick  being  sufticient  weapon  wherewith  to  destroy  the  animal.  The  flesh  of 
the  Pee«hoo  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  said,  though  devoid  of  flavour,  to  be  agreeably 
tender.  It  is  not  so  prolific  as  the  generality  of  the  feline  tribe,  as  the  number  of  its 
young  seldom  exceeds  two,  and  it  only  breeds  once  in  the  year.    The  range  of  this  animal 
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is  rather  extensive,  and  in  the  wide  district  where  it  takes  up  ita  residence  is  foumJ  io 
sufficient  plenty  to  render  its  fur  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  length  of  tlis  animal  slightly  exceeds  three  feet 
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The  Booted  Lynx  derives  its  scmiewhat  peculiar  name  from  the  deep  blaik  coloariaj 
with  which  its  legs  are  partially  stained.  The  side  and  the  hinder  portions  of  the  legs  tn 
partially  covered  with  Wack  hair,  which  f;ivea  the  animal,  when  seen  from  behind,  a  quaint 
aspect,  as  if  it  had  been  endued  with  a  pair  of  short  tight-fitting  black  buskins. 
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Tlie  fur  of  this  animal  is  rather  variahle  in  its  coloming,  and  it  is  found  that  the  coat  of 
he  female  is  rather  more  yellow  than  that  of  the  male.  The  tail  is  marked  with  several 
lark  rings  upon  a  whitish  j^und,  the  tip  of  the  toil  being  black. 

The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  deep  grey,  sometimes  varied  by  a  reddish  tawny  hue, 
tnd  sometimes  plentifully  besprinkled  with  black  hairs.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  legs 
here  are  some  very  faint  stripes  of  a  ruddy  brown,  and  two  similar  Viands  may  be  ob8er\'ed 
)n  the  sides  of  the  face.  When  young,  the  fur  is  marked  with  dark  stripes  and  blotches, 
Rrhich  are  fonnd  sparingly  on  almost  every  portion  of  the  body,  but  are  most  conspicuous  on 
:be  sides.  It  is  spread  over  the  two  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  being  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  from  Eg^'pt  and  Barbary 
to  the  Cape- 
Its  food  consists  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  such  birds  as  it  can  capture.  It  is 
by  no  moans  a  large  animal,  being  barely  two  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  tlie  tail,  wh»clj 
meaa\ire&  rather  more  than  a  foot 
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The  beautifully  marked  and  eleganrly  rHnued  creittun:  which  is  ivpresented  in  the 

Kmimnying  engraving  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wondrous 
ence  which  can  be  exerted  by  the  human  mind  upon  the  very  being  of  the  lower 
linials.  The  Chetah,  Youze,  or  Ilimling  Cat,  as  it  is  indillerently  named,  is,  like  the 
st-mentioned  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  and  Africa  It  is  rather  a  large  animal, 
receding  an  ordinary  leopard  in  stature.     This  superiority  in  size  appears  to  be  greater 
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than  it  is,  on  account  of  the  very  long  limbs  of  the  Chetuli,  which  give  it  the  aspect  i 
veiy  large  animal.  The  head,  howeverj  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its  height,  und 
Ibiibs,  althongh  veiy  loiij?.  are  slender,  an<l  (kvoid  of  that  marvellous  strength  that 
latent  iu  the  tnie  leopard  s  limli. 

The  title  *' jubata,"  or  cix-^sted.  is  f,nven  ty  tlie  Clietuli  on  account  of  a  short,  mane-li 
crest  of  stiff  long  luiira  which  passes  from  the  hack  of  the  head  to  the  shouldcrsi  Althoa 
the  Chetah  is  popularly  termed  the  "  Huntinfj  Leopard,"  it  can  lay  hut  little  claim  to  I 
pardine  title,  and  lias  probably  been  placed  amonc  the  true  leopards  more  on  account  of  i 
spotted  hide  than  for  its  shape  and  structure..  The  claws  of  this  animal  are  but  partia" 
retractile,  nor  are  they  so  shar|i!y  curved,  nor  so  beautifully  pointed,  as  those  of 
leopard.  The  Chetah  is  unable  to  climb  trees  like  the  leopard,  and  in  the  general  conto 
of  its  body  evidcotly  fonns  one  of  thp  connectiiiLj  links  between  the  feline  and  the  catiil 
races. 

The  Chetah  is  one  of  those  animal-^  whicli  gain  tlieir  liNnng  by  mingled  craft 
agility.     Its  chief  food  is  obtained  from  the  various  deer  and  antelopes  which  inba 
the  same  country,  and  in  seizing  and  slaying  its  prey  no  little  art  is  requii-ed.     The  sp 
of  tliis  animal  is  not  veiy  great,  and  it  has  but  little  endurance  ;  so  that  an  nntelopc  > 
stag  could  set  the  spotted  foe  at  defiance,  and  in  a  sliort  half-hour  place  themseh 
beyond  his  reach.     I5ut  it  is  the  bvisincss  of  the  Chetah   to  hinder  the  active  and  sv  " 
footed  deer  from  obtaining  that  invalualde  half-hour,  and  to  strike  them  down  before  tli 
are  aware  of  his  presence. 
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'  to  oMnin  tins  end.  the  Clieluli  watolies  for  a  lienl  ••!'  fleer  (ir  aiiti-Ioju's.  or  is 
content  to  address  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  solitary  individual,  or  a  little  band  of  twu 
or  three,  should  they  be  placed  in  a  position  favourable  for  his  pur]>ose.  Cmu^'Iiing  ujjon 
the  ground  so  as  to  conceal  himself  as  much  aa  possible  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
intended  prey,  the  Chetah  steals  rapidly  and  silently  upon  them,  never  venturing  to  show 
himself  until  he  is  within  reach  of  a  single  spring.  Having  singled  out  one  individual 
from  the  heacl,  the  Chetah  leaps  upon  the  devoted  animal  and  dashes  it  to  the  ground. 
Fastening  his  strong  grip  in  the  throat  of  the  dying  animal,  the  Chetah  laps  the  hot 
blood,  and  for  the  time  seems  forgetful  of  time  or  place, 

Of  these  curious  habits,  the  restless  and  all-adapting  mind  of  man  has  tiken  advantage, 
and  has  diverted  to  his  own  sjimce  the  wild  destructive  properties  of  the  Chetah.  In  fact, 
man  has  established  a  kind  of  quadrupedal  falconry,  the  Chetah  taking  the  place  of  the 
hawk,  and  the  chase  being  one  of  earth  and  not  of  air.  The  Asiatics  have  brought  thi^ 
carious  chase  to  great  perfection,  and  are  able  to  train  Chetahs  for  this  purpose  in  a 
wonderfully  perfect  manner. 

^^^Jt'n  a  < -hetah  is  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  huninggame,  he  is  hooded  and  placed 
in  -  car,  in  company  with  his  keepers.     When  tbey  perceive  a  herd  of  deer, 

or  'le  game,  the  keepers  tuni  the  Chetah'.'=i  head  in  the  proper  direction,  and 

remove  the  hood  from  his  eyes.  The  sharp-sighted  ajiimal  generally  perceives  the  prey  at 
once,  but  if  he  fails  so  to  do  the  keepeiis  assist  liim  by  quiet  gestures. 

No  sooner  does  the  Chetah  fairly  perceive  the  deer  than  his  bands  are  loosened,  anrl  be 

EQtly  slips  from  the  car.  Employing  all  his  innate  artifices,  the  tpiadrupedal  hunter 
^roaches  the  game,  and  with  one  powerful  leap  flings  himself  upon  tlie  animal  which  he 
as  selected.  The  keepers  now  huny  up,  and  take  his  attention  fi-om  the  slaughtered 
animal  by  offering  him  a  ladleful  of  its  blood,  orliy  placing  before  him  some  foo<l  of  whioii 
he  is  especially  fond,  such  as  the  head  and  neck  of  a  fowl.  The  hood  is  then  slipjied  over 
his  head,  and  the  blinded  animal  is  conducted  patient  and  unresisting  to  the  car,  where  lie. 
is  secured  until  another  victim  may  \ye  discovered. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  although  the  Chetah  is  found  in  Africa  as  well  aa  in 
Asia,  it  has  not  been  snbjecred  to  the  dominion  of  man  by  the  African  races,  but  is 
snU'ered  to  roam  at  large,  unlettered  and  unbliiuled 

The  natural  dibposition  of  this  pretty  creature  seems  to  be  gentle  and  placid,  and  it 
is  peculiarly  su.«;ceptible  of  domestication.  It  has  been  so  complLtcly  trained  as  to  Im 
permitted  to  wander  where  it  chooses  like  a  donu'stic  dog  or  cat,  and  is  quite  as  familiar 
US  that  animal.  Kven  in  a  state  of  semi-doiiH-stication  it  is  sufHciently  gentle.  One 
aleek  and  well-conditioned  specimen  witli  which  1  made  acquaintance  behaved  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  penaitting  me  to  pat  its  soft  sides,  or  strrjke  its  face,  and  uttering  short 
If-sufficient  sounds,  like  the  magnified  pun-  of  a  gratilied  cat  Unfortunately,  the 
[juaintance  was  rudely  broken  up  by  an  ill-conditioned  Frenchman,  who  cume  to  the 
ont  of  the  cage,  and  with  his  stick  dealt  the  poor  animal  a  severe  thrust  in  the  side. 
The  Chetah  instantly  lost  its  cunfidt-nt  expression,  and  was  so  irritated  by  this  rough 
treatment  that  it  would  nut  permit  a  it'^ictition  of  the  former  caresses. 

Certainly  these  caged  animals  have  a  wondrous  perception  of  the  intentions  of  those 
who  visit  them.  I  lieard  one  curious  instance  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  caged 
tiger. 

A  little  girl,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  was  taken  to  see  the  lions  and  tigers  in  a 
travelling  menagerie.  They  presented  to  her  mind  the  idea  tliafc  they  Avere  simply  very 
large  c-ats,  oidy  dilToring  in  size  from  her  favourite  cat  at  home.  So  she  crept  close  to 
the  cage,  and  getting  on  a  stone,  in  order  to  lilt  her  small  pei-son  to  a  proper  elevation, 
fearlessly  tluust  her  ann  tlirough  the  bars,  and  began  to  stroke  the  nose  of  the  tiger. 
The  spectators,  seeuig  the  child  thus  engaged,  very  unwisely  set  up  a  general  scream, 
which  had  the  elTcct  of  startling  the  tiger,  and  of  making  it  so  suspicious,  that  a  second 
attempt  to  stroke  it  now  would  have  probably  resulted  in  tlie  loss  of  the  arm. 

I'iie  fur  of  the  Chetah  is  rather  rough,  and  is  by  no  means  so  smooth  as  that  of  the 
Afric^m  or  Asiatic  leopard.  Its  colour  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  leopard,  but  the 
ground  colour  of  the  fur  is  of  a  deeper  fa^vn.     The  spots  which  f!0  profusely  stud  tb^ 
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body  and  HiuLs  are  nearly  round  in  their  form,  and  black  in  tlieir  tint.  Kxceptinj*  xif 
the  face  there  seem  to  be  no  stripes  bke  those  of  the  tiger,  but  upon  each  side  of  the  fa 
there  is  a  bold  black  strejik  which  runs  from  the  eye  to  the  corner  of  the  moutk  Tla 
hair  about  the  throat,  chest,  and  fltmks  is  rather  long,  and  gives  a  very  determinate  look 
to  the  animal. 

The  Chetah  is  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  including  Indii, 
Sumatra,  and  Persia,  while  in  Africa  it  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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TifE  grou]^  of  animals  wliich  are  so  well  known  by  the  title  of  llY.«3iAB,  ai-e,  althoad 
most  repulsive  tn  the  view,  and  most  disgusting  in  their  habits,  tlie  verj*  saviours  of  li^ 
and  health  in  the  countries  wliere  they  live,  and  where  there  is  necessity  for  the 
existence.     In  this  land,  and  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  need  of  such  lai^  animal* 
as  the  Ilvienaa  to  perform  their  necessary  and  useful  task  of  clearing  the  earth  from 
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leeaying  •aicasses  which  cumber  its  surface  and  poison  its  air,  for  in  our  utilitarian  age 
ven  the  very  hairs  fipom  a  cow's  hide  are  turned  to  account,  and  the  driest  bones  are 
oade  to  subserve  many  uses.  We  need  not  the  Hyaenas,  with  their  strong  teeth,  their 
wwerful  jaws,  their  rapid  digestion,  and  their  insatiable  appetite.  For  the  animal  sub- 
tances  which  are  cast  out  unburied  on  our  land  are  generally  either  eaten  or  buried  by 
sertain  of  the-  insect  tribes,  who  are  of  a  verity  visible  providences  to  us,  assimilating 
nto  their  own  being,  or  that  of  their  progeny,  the  putrefying  matter  that,  but  for  their 
jrovidential  interference,  would  pour  out  clouds  of  poisoned  gases,  rife  with  pestilence 
md  disease. 

In  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  there  are  carnivorous  and  flesh-burying 
insects,  which  consume  the  smaller  animal  substances ;  but  the  rough  work  is  left  to 
those  industrious  scavengers  the  Hysenas,  which  content  themselves  with  the  remains  of 
large  animals. 

In  the  semi-civilized  countries  of  Afiica  and  Asia,  the  Hyaena  is  a  public  benefactor, 
iwaUowing  with  his  accommodating  appetite  almost  every  species  of  animal  substance 
that  can  be  found,  and  even  crushing  to  splinters  between  his  iron  jaws  the  bones  which 
would  resist  the  attacks  of  all  other  carnivorous  animals. 

There  are  several  species  of  Hyaenas,  which  are  foimd  in  Asia  and  Africa,  such  as  the 
Striped  Hyaena,  sometimes  called  the  Crested  Hyaena,  or  Strand  Wolf,  the  Brown  Hyaena, 
ind  the  Tiger  Wolf,  or  Spotted  Hyaena.  The  habits  of  all  these  animals  are  very  similar. 
Fhe  animals  comprising  this  group  are  remarkable  for  their  slouching,  shambling  gait, 
irhich  is  caused  by  the  disproportion  that  exists  between  their  legs.  The  fore-legs,  which 
ire  used  for  diggmg,  are  powerful  and  well  developed,  but  the  hinder  pair  are  so  short 
:hat  the  line  of  the  back  slopes  suddenly  downwards  from  the  hips,  and  gives  to  the 
sreatme  a  most  sneaking  and  cowardly  look.    There  are  only  four  toes  on  each  foot 

Usefiil  as  is  the  Hyaena  when  it  remains  within  its  proper  boundaries,  and  restricts 
itself  to  its  proper  food,  it  becomes  a  terrible  pest  when  too  numerous  to  find  suflBcient 
unuiahment  in  dead  carrion.  Incited  by  hunger,  it  hangs  on  the  skirts  of  villages  and 
mcsmpiments,  and  loses  few  opportunities  of  making  a  meal  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  does  not  openly  oppose  even  a  domestic  ox,  but  endeavours  to  startle  its 
intended  prey,  and  cause  it  to  take  to  flight  before  it  will  venture  upon  an  attack.  In 
nder  to  aiarm  the  cattle  it  has  a  curious  habit  of  creeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  them, 
md  then  springing  up  suddenly  just  under  their  eyes.  Should  the  startled  animals  turn 
»  flee^  Uie  Hyaena  will  attack  and  destroy  them ;  but  if  they  should  turn  to  bay,  \^ill 
itand  still  and  venture  no  farther.  It  will  not  even  attack  a  knee-haltered  horse.  So  it 
rften  happens  that  the  Hyaena  destroys  the  healthy  cattle  which  can  nm  away,  and  is 
iiaad  to  touch  the  sickly  and  maimed  boasts  which  cannot  flee,  and  are  forced  to  stand 
It  bay. 

Among  the  warlike  tribes  that  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  Africa  this  cowardly  dis- 
position throws  a  sad  discredit  on  the  animal,  and  they  lavish  upon  the  Hyaena  their 
copious  vocabulary  of  abusive  terms.  Even  a  weapon  which  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  a  Hyaena  is  held  by  them  as  entirely  defiled,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
the  use  of  a  warrior.  Jules  Geranl  relates  an  incident  of  Hyaena  hunting,  which,  although 
it  reflects  a  little  upon  himself,  he  narrates  with  much  humour. 

He  had  left  the  encampment,  and  was  proceeding  hurriedly  along  the  path,  wh^n  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  rough,  hairy  animal,  which  had  been  surprised  by  daybreak,  and 
was  shambling  along  towards  its  home  with  a  limping,  hobbling  gait,  and  an  air  of 
blank  astonislmaent.  The  animal,  a  Hysena,  made  off  as  fast  as  it  could,  and  the  hunter, 
naving  left  his  gun  with  an  attendant  who  was  lingering  behind,  was  fain  to  draw  his 
sabre,  and  charge  the  retreating  beast  as  he  best  could.  The  Hyaena  was  too  quick  for 
bim,  and  plunging  among  the  bushes  disappeared  into  a  cavity  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 

The  hunter  was  determined  to  secure  the  animal  if  he  could,  so  he  tied  his  horse  to  a 
bush,  and  crawled  into  the  little  cavern.  When  fairly  inside  he  found  that  he  was 
irithi^  a  deserted  stone  quarry,  where  he  could  stand  erect  and  freely  use  his  arms.  The 
eavem  was  so  dark,  however,  that  he  could  not  see  the  Hyaena,  and  the  only  indication 
if  its  presence  was  afforded  by  its  teeth  grinding  upon  the  sword-blade,  and  endeavouring 
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tt>  drag  the  weapon  from  liis  hand.     In  a  few  moments  his  eyes  became  accustomed 
obscurity,  and  he  could  perceive  the  llya^na  still  holding  on  to  the  point  of  the 
A  sudden  effort  sufficed  to  free  the  \vea[>cm,  and  with  n  quick  thrust,  the  blade  was 
to  the  hilt  in  the  creature's  breast,  laying  the  Hyieua  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  cave- 
Just  iis  M.  G^^rard  had  withd^a^'^^l  the  drippinnf  sword,  and  was  about  to  drag  the 
slain  animal  from  the  cave,  his  attendant  anived,  accompanied  by  some  n^^roes  wboDi 
he  had  pressed  into  the  service. 

The  hunter  thought  that  he  had  deserved  some  credit  for  his  hand-to-hand  cumltti 
with  so  powerful  an  animal,  and  was  unpleasantly  disappoinled  when  the  Arab  recom* 
mended  him  Ui  return  thanks  that  he  had  not  used  liis  pm,  and  adAnsed  him  to  di^oud 
the  ensangiiined  sabre,  as  it  would  betray  him.  Indeed  he  found  that  he  had  commit 
a  woeful  blunder,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  achieve  .some  specially  daring  deed  iu  or 
to  stop  the  shinderous  tongues  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

He  afterwards  fuund  tiiat  the  Arabs  scorned  to  use  a  weapon  agaizist  the  Hy 
which  they  killed  in  a  most  unique  manner. 

Taking  a  handful  of  wet  nnul,  or  similar  substance,  and  presenting  themselves  at 
month  of  the  Ilyivna's  den,  tiiey  extend  their  hand  to  the  animal,  and  .say  mockiugl] 
"See.  how  pretty  1  wdl  make  you  with  tliis  hernia  !'*     They  then  dash  the  wet  comj 
into  the  creature's  eyes,  {Irag  him  out  by  a  paw.  and  gag  him  before  he  it'covers  from  i 
sudden  be\\nltlermeiit     The  poor  beast  is  now  handed  over  to  the  women  and  childr 
who  stone  it  to  death. 

These  Hyanas  are  very  fond  of  dr^g-flesh,  and  employ  a  very  ingenious  mode 
catching  their  favourite  prey,     The  female  llytena  creeps  quietly,  and  ensconces  her 
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behind  some  bush  or  other  concealment  not  far  from  a  village  or  a  temporary  encamj)- 
ment  Her  mate  then  plays  his  part  by  running  boldly  forwards,  and  making  himself 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  the  multitudinous  dogs 
which  prowl  about  human  habitations.  Out  rush  the  dogs  at  the  sight  of  the  intruder, 
and  the  Hyaena  runs  oflf  as  fast  as  he  can,  taking  care  to  pass  near  the  spot  where  liis  mate 
is  lying  concealed    The  result  may  be  imagined 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  Hyaena  will  commit  itself  to  so  bold  an  action,  for  it 
is  never  known  to  be  venturesome  unless  compelled  by  dire  hunger. 

The  Striped  Hyjena  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  its  relations  by  the  peculiar 
streaks  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  greyish-brown- 
diversified  with  blackish  stripes,  which  run  along  the  ribs,  and  upon  the  limbs.  A  large 
singular  black  patch  extends  over  the  front  of  the  throat,  and  single  black  hairs  are  pro- 
fusely scattered  among  the  fur.  When  young,  the  stripes  are  more  apparent  than  in  adult 
age,  and  the  little  animal  has  something  of  a  tigrine  aspect  about  its  face.  The  reason 
for  this  circumstance  is  twofold  ;  firstly,  because  the  groundwork  of  the  fur  is  lighter  than 
in  the  adult  Hysena  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  stripes  arc  proportionately  much  broader 
than  in  the  full-grown  animal,  and  therefore  occupy  more  space. 

Although  the  Hyaena  is  so  cowardly  an  animal,  yet,  like  all  cowards,  it  becomes 
very  bold  when  it  finds  that  it  caii  make  its  attack  with  impunity.  Emboldened  by 
numbers,  and  incited  by  fierce  hunger,  the  Hyenas  become  the  very  pests  of  the  native 
African  towns ;  roaming  with  impunity  through  the  streets  in  search  of  the  garbage  that 
is  plentifully  flung  from  the  houses,  and  conducting  themselves  with  the  greatest 
impudence.  At  nightfall  the  inhabitants  are  fain  to  close  their  doors  firmly,  for 
these  dangerous  brutes  have  been  known  to  seize  a  sleeping  man,  and  to  kill  him  with 
the  terrible  grip  of  their  powerful  jaws. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  Hyaena  possesses  teeth  and  jaws  of  extraordinary  strength, 
and  between  their  tremendous  fangs  the  thigh-bones  of  an  ox  fly  in  splinters  with  a 
savage  crash  that  makes  the  spectator  shudder.  The  skull  of  this  animal  is  formed  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  points  it  out  as  belonging  to  a  creature  of  enormous  power.  The 
"zygomatic"  arches  of  bone  that  extend  from  the  eyes  to  the  ears  are  of  exceeding 
strength  and  thickness  ;  and  along  the  top  of  the  head  there  runs  a  deep  bony  crest 
that  projects  beyond  the  brain-cavity,  and  sei-ves  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful 
muscles  to  which  the  animal  owes  its  singular  strength.  So  forcibly  are  these  muscles 
exerted  that  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  sometimes  found  to  have  united  together — • 
"anchylosed"  according  to  the  professional  term,  on  account  of  the  violent  tension  to 
which  they  were  continually  subjected. 

The  muzzle  is  but  short,  and  the  rough  thorn-studded  tongue  is  used,  like  that  of  the 
feline  groups,  for  rasping  every  vestige  of  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  prey. 

The  Beown  Hyaena  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  of 
a  blackish-brown  tint,  diversified  with  a  lighter  hue  upon  the  neck  and  throat,  and  a  few 
indistinctly  marked  bands  of  a  blackish-brown  across  the  legs.  Tlie  hair  of  this  species 
\b  extremely  long,  and  has  a  decided  "  set "  backwards. 

Sometimes  the  brown  hue  of  the  fut  is  washed  with  a  warmer  tint  of  chestnut,  from 
which  circumstance  the  animal  has  been  termed  "  Crocuta  mfa,"  the  latter  word  signifjring 
a  ruddy  hue,  and  being  applied  especially  to  hair. 

The  last  of  the  three  acknowledged  species  of  Hyaena  is  a  larger  and  heavier  built 
animal  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  numerous  and  well-defined  spots  that  are  scattered  over  its  body  and  limba  The 
Spotted  Hyaena,  or  Tiger  WoK,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is,  for  a  Hyaena,  a  fierce  and 
dangerous  animal,  invadSng  the  sheep-folds  and  cattle-pens  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
and  doing  in  one  night  more  mischief  than  can  be  remedied  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  spots,  or  rather  tlie  blotches,  with  which  its  fur  is  marked,  are  rather  scanty  upon 
the  back  and  sides,  but  upon  the  legs  are  much  more  clearly  marked,  and  are  set  closer 
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together.  Tlie  paws  are  nearly  black.  In  the  coUectiun  of  the  British  Museum  Ls  a  veij^ 
young  specimen,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  devoid  of  the  spots  that  mark  its  adult 
therehy  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  animals  which  we  have  already  mentioo 
For  example,  the  lion,  which  in  mature  age  is  of  a  uniform  tawiiy  hue,  is  covered  wl 
young  with  spots  and  stripes,  which  seem  to  partake  equally  of  the  tigiine  and  pardine' 
chamcter.  The  young  puma,  again,  exhibits  strongly  marked  spots  of  a  deeper  hue  upon 
its  pale  tawny  fur,  and  retains  them  for  a  considerable  time.  Indeed,  even  in  the  fur  of 
an  adult  puma  may  be  discerned  the  remnants  of  these  maculations  when  the  animal  is 
placed  in  certain  lights.  The  Striped  Hyaena,  again,  exhibits  more  decisive  markings  while 
young  than  after  it  has  attained  its  full  grorrth,  and  there  are  many  other  similar  insUno 
These  examples  would  seem  to  justify  the  idea,  that  the  young  of  these  and  simill 
animals  were  deeper  in  their  colouring  than  their  parents.  Yet,  in  direct  opposii ' 
this  seeming  rule,  we  find  the  young  of  the  Spotted  Hytena  to  possess  a  simpler  _ 
b^o\^^l  fur,  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  Browni  Hya?na.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  ^ 
whatever  dark  spots,  stripes,  or  blotches  exist  upon  an  animal,  whether  in  its  young  or  i 
adult  state,  they  may  always  be  found  either  upon  the  back,  following  the  line  of  the  vertehrsR, 
or  upon  the  legs.  And  even  in  those  numerous  cases  where,  as  in  the  leopard,  tiger,  ooek^^ 
and  other  striped  and  spotted  animals,  the  dark  markings  are  persistent  through  the  enti^Hl 
life  of  the  creature,  these  dark  spots  and  stripes  are  always  found  to  be  more  powerful^^ 
developed  upon  the  spine  and  on  the  legs.  I  would  here  offer  a  suggestion  :  that  wo  mar 
find  a  key  to  this  curious  enigma  in  the  fact,  that  the  darker  fur  seems,  in  these  animals,  to 
accompany  the  chief  voluntary  nerves,  aud  therefor©  to  become  more  conspicuous  uj 
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line  of  the  all-important  nervous  coluiiin  that  nin.s  along  the  back,  and  of  the  great  branch 
nerves  wliich  supply  power  and  energy  to  the  limbs.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
complicated  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  that  intertwines  itself  among  tlje  vital  organs,  and 
is  woven  into  snch  manifold  reticulations  on  the  "  epigastrium,"  is  of  a  different  character 
from  the  round  cord-like  nerves  of  motion,  and  is  found  mostly  in  those  partes  of  the 
body  where  the  fur  is  palest. 

The  Tiger  Wolf  is  celebrated  for  the  sti-ange  unearthly  sounds  wldch  it  utters  when 
nnder  the  influence  ot  strong  excitement.  The  animal  is  often  called  the  "  laughing 
Hyaena  **  on  account  of  the  maniacal,  mirthless,  hysterical  laugli  which  it  pours  forth, 
■jpcompanying  these  horrid  sounds  with  the  most  absurd  gestures  of  body  and  limbs. 
IcKiring  the  time  that  the  creatiu-e  is  engaged  in  uttering  these  wUd  fearful  peals  of 
laughter  it  dances  about  in  a  state  of  ludicrously  frantic  excitement,  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  lising  on  ita  hind  legs,  and  rapidly  g}Tating  on  those  members,  nodding  its  head 
repeatedly  to  the  ground  •,  and,  in  fine,  performing  the  most  sLngidar  antics  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

The  ancients,  who  had  the  vaguest  possible  ideas  of  the  Hyeena,  and  considered  it  to 
be  as  fearful  a  foe  to  humanity  as  the  lion,  thought  that  the  animal  was  accustomed  to 
decoy  sti-ay  ti'avellers  to  its  den  by  imitating  the  laughter  of  human  revellers,  and  then  to 
kill  and  devour  those  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  simulated  revelry.  Besides  the 
ordinary  teeth  and  claws  with  which  a  Hyaena  was  furnished,  these  ancient  authors 
supplied  the  Hyeena  with  two  additional  rows  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  a  supply  of  sharp 
darts  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  The  triple  row  of  teeth  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  shark,  which  is  indeed  a  kind  of  marine  Hyaena,  and  the  caudal  darts  were  clearly 
adopted  from  the  skin  of  the  porcuniue. 
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llie  Hya'iia  is  tou  vexatious  a  iieiglibour  not  to  be  persecuted,  and  freijiH^utly  falls  t 
victim  to  the  treatlierous  spiing-ji^un,  in  spite  of  tjie  benefits  which  he  confers  on  man- 
kind by  his  uniailiug  euci^gj'  in  devouring  every  scrap  of  eatable  ff>od. 

To  set  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  Hyjena  shooting  is  an  easy  matter,  and  ib  managed 
follows.     The  loaded  musket  is  fixed  horizontally  to  a  couple  of  posts,  about  tlie  height  ( 
a  Hyjena's  head.     A  string  is  then  fastened  Uy  the  trigger,  one  end  nf  which  is 
behind  the  trigger  guai-d,  or  through  a  ring  placed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  other  is  : 
tied  to  a  piece  of  meat,  which  is  hung  on  the  muzzle  of  the  g\in.    ^\^len  a  passing  Hyi 
prowling  about  in  search  of  prey,  is  attracted  by  the  meat,  he  seizes  it  between  his  te 
and  thus  draws  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  lodging  the  bullet  in  his  head-    Tenacious  of  ltf«  ( 
is  the  Hyaena,  be  falls  dead  on  the  spot. 

In  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Hyaenas,  a  piece  of  putrid  flesh  is  dragged  along 
the  gix)uud  so  as  to  leave  an  odoriferous  trail  leading  to  the  treacherous  weap^-tn 

Taught  by  experience,  the  Hyaenas  have  become  so  suspicious  of  an  v\>> 
do  not  understand,  and  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  that  the  very  sig' 
stiing  alarais  them,  and  guards  thnra  from  self-immolation  in  many  a  trap.   Su  the  iarme 
who  cliielly  set  these  explosive  traj^s,  match  the  creature's  cunning  by  their  own 
intellect,  and  substitute  the  stetns  of  creeping  plants  for  the  hempen  cord  or  leathern  I 
These  objects  are  regarded  without  suspicion,  and  by  their  assistance  the  outwitted  ' 
is  laid  low. 

In  chasing  living  animals  the  Ilyfena  employs  the  same  caution  that  cl 
ordinary-  proceedings.     When  they  seize  their  prey  the  Hyaenas  carefui 
spots  where   the   affiighted  animal  might  reach  thein  with  its  hoitfs,  tt^^tli,  or 
They  never  seem  to  spring  on  the  animaFs  neck,  hut  hang  on  to  its  flanks,  dra^'gio 
to  tlie  ground  by  the  mingled  weight  of  their  body  and  the  pain  of  the  wound 
veteran  oxen  and  horses  ai"e  deeply  scarred  in  the  Hanks  by  the  teeth  of  the  Uy 
which  has  made  its  attack,  but  has  been  scared  away  or  shaken  off. 

The  eyes  of  the  Hyiunas  ai-e  singularly  repulsive  in  their  expression,  being  round,  < 
and  almost  meaningless. 

Thero  are  man-eaters  among  the  Hyifuiis,  and  these  liominivorous  animals  ar«»  greati^ 
dreaded,  on  account  of  the  exceeding  stealihincss  and  craft  with  which  they  achieve 
object. 

They  very  seldom  endeavoui'to  destroy  the  adult  men  and  women,  but  limit  thdrl 
to  the  young  and  defenceless  children.  On  dark  nights  the  llytena  is  greatly  to  XmI 
for  he  can  be  guided  to  liis  prey  by  the  light  of  the  noctuiinal  tires  which  do  not  < 
animal  that  is  possessed  by  this  fearful  spirit  of  destructiveness,  and  at  the  same  tinii*  can 
make  liis  cautious  approaches  unseen.  As  the  family  are  lying  at  night,  buried  in  al«^ 
the  Hyaena  prowls  round  the  inclosure,  and  on  tintling  a  weak  spot  the  animal 
aside  the  wattle  bands  of  which  the  fence  is  made,  and  quietly  creeps  through  the 

Between  the  human  inliabitants  and  the  fence,  the  cattle  are  picketed  by  nigt 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  Hy»na  if  he  chose  to  attack  them.     But  he  slips  caut 
amid  the  sleeping  beasts,  and    makes   his  way  to  the  spot  where  Ues  a  young 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber.     Emplo^-ing  the  same  silent  caution,  the  Hyaena  quietlyl 
draws  the  sleeping  child  from  the  protecting  cloak  of  its  motlier,  and  makes  its  < 
with  lis  prey  before  it  can  be  intercepted. 

AVith  such  mar\'ellous  caution  does  tliis  animal  act,  that  it  has  often  been  knovrn 
remove  an  infant  from  the  house  without  even  giving  the  alarm. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  UyaBua  is  in  no  wise  fastidious  in  its  diet,  i 
that  it  will  habitually  consume  the  most  indigestible  of  substances.     Yet  there  seems 
be  sometliing  capricious  about  tlie  function  of  assimilating  food,  which,  even  in  ihrj 
Hyaena,  is  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations.     To  one  of  these  animals,  afler  a 
thirty-six  hours,  a  dead  rat  was  given,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  it  immediately^ 
lowed.     In  fifteen  minutes,  the  creature  rejected  the  skin  and  bones  of  the 
the  same  animal  would  have  eaten  witli  irapunity  the  heavy  bones  or  tough  1 
veteran  ox,  or  even  would  have  made  a  ."^nlisfactory  meal  on  a  few  yards  of  It-athem  stiap 

The  following  anecdotes  of  the  Cape  Hytena  and  its  habits  are  taken  from  the  MS.  of 
Captain  Drayson.  R.A..  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 


ir«»  greatly 
.  damil  w^^ 


••This  animal  is  very  common  in  South  Africa,  and  being  ciinmng,  and  rarely 
venturing  out  by  day,  is  Hkely  to  be  longer  a  denizen  of  the  inhabited  districts  tliau 
many  other  less  formidable  creatures.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches,  and  falls  towai'ds  the  rump ;  extreme  length,  about  five  feet  ten  inches.  Tho 
head  is  ^hoii  and  very  broad ;  muzzle  and  nose  black ;  general  colour,  brown,  inegularly 
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blotched  with  circular  black  spots.     The  tail  sixteen  inches ;  hairs  on  the  back  of 
neck  and  withers  long,  forming  a  reversed  mane. 

The  proper  duty  of  this  creature  appears  to  be  that  of  scavenger,  and  is,  with 
to  the  beasts,  what  the  \nilture  is  to  the  birds;  but  owing  to  its  great  appeti 
nuturally  voracious  disposition,  it  does  Bot  appear  contented  with  merely  the  carriou 
it  might  procure,  but  employs  its  strength  and  speed  in  destroying  the  flocks  and^ 
of  the  colonists,  or  in  killing  such  antelopes  as  it  is  enabled  to  capture. 

If  tliis  animal  possessed  courage  in  proportion  to  its  strength  it  would  be  a 
fonnidable  opponent  to  man,  and,  as  it   hunts   frequently  in   packs,    might   test 
skill  and  boldness  of  the  hunter,  but,  fortunately,  its  principal  characteristic  is  co^ 

Owing  to  the  custom  prevalent  aonongst  many  of  the  Soutli  African  tribes  of  cxp 
their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey,  the  Hyaena  has  acquii-ed   the  taste 
human  flesh,  and  therefore  case5  are  on  record  of  the  huts  of  Kaffii-s  having  l>een  p*-*^ 
by   it,   and   the   children   carried   off    and    devoured.      Most   ably   does    the    V 
perform  his  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature,     "WTiilst  the  lion  selects  the  choic- 
of  a  slain  animal,  and  the  vulture  those  which  he  cannot  eat,  the  Hyaena  com' 
finishes  hide,  bones,  and  other  remnants  which  have  been  too  tough  for  the  di- 
of  the  others. 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  those  animals  which  take  the  shortest  time  I 
fill  their  stomachs  can  go  the  longest  time  without  eating.     For  example,  the  horse 
the  ox  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half  to  feed,  and  they  will 
suffer  if  they  are  kept  more  than  a  day  without  food.     Tlie  wolf  and  the  dog  can  make  i 
very  satisfactory  meal  in  about  two  minutes,  and  either  can  remain  two  o»  thre« 
without  sufTeiing  much  for  want  of  a  meal    We  may  even  remark  that  this 
mode  of  eating  food  is  prevalent  among  human  beings. 

The  rough  ploughboy,  whose  meals  are  limited  in  number  to  one  or  two  daily,  and  i 
composed  of  coarse  bread  and  fat  bacon,  swallows  in  a  few  minutes  these  articles 
food  in  great  models  which  he  can  hardly  force  into  his  mouth,  and  which  he 
takes  the  trouble  to  masticate.  The  foo<l  which  is  thus  taken  into  the  system  vn\l  repel 
the  feeling  of  faintness  consequent  on  an  empty  stomach  much  more  than  if  it  wm 
leisurely  eaten  and  properly  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  teeth.  This  result  is  tfoif 
natural,  for  the  better  food  is  masticated,  the  sooner  is  it  digested 

The  Hycena  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  appears  well  acquainted  with  this  fact,  for  m 
one  occasion,  being  anxious  to  see  how  easily  he  crushed  a  huge  bone  of  beef,  I  took  Mr 
station  in  front  of  his  cage,  just  before  feeding  time.  After  the  usual  laugh  had  ben 
extracted  from  crowd  and  Hyaena,  a  leg  of  beef  was  forced  under  the  bare^ 
seized  by  the  hysterical  scavenger.  A  few  strips  of  flesh  were  torn  off  and 
and  tlien  there  remained  al>out  nine  inches  of  bone  and  sinew  ;  instead  of  crushing  i 
into  little  pieces,  and  then  swallowing  it.  as  I  expected,  the  wise  animal  just  turned 
bone  'head  on,'  took  it  in  his  jaws,  made  a  face,  contorted  his  body,  and  that  solid  n 
was  deposited  in  the  yawning  sarcophagus.  The  crowd  laughed  and  dispersed,  fatal 
not  remark  what  experience  had  probably  taught  this  prisoner,  viz.  that  when  be 
swallowed  the  bone  whole  he  was  not  so  famished  by  the  next  day's  dinner-hour  as  wban 
he  ground  it  up  into  small  pieces.  This  Hyaena,  having  but  little  variety  of 
for  its  mind,  had  probably  devoted  much  patient  thought  to  the  adjustment  of  this  I 

The  Hyiena  usually  lives  in  holes,  or  amongst  rocks  in  retired  localities,  and  " 
sun  has  set  he  comes  forth  and  searclies  for  food.     He  then  utters  a  long  melanc 
howl,  which  finishes  with  a  sort  of  bark,  and  occasionally  that  fiend-bTce  laugh 
when  heard  in  the  desert,  amid  scenes  of  the  wildest  description,  calls  up  in  the  imaginA> 
tion   of  the  solitary  traveller  the   forma  of  some  spectral  ghoiils  searching  for 
unnatural  feast 

The  smell  of  the  Hyaena  is  so  rank  and  offensive  that  no  animal,  other  than  of  ; 
own  species,  will  come  near  the  carcass.     Dogs,  when  they  come  across  the 
the   Hyaana,  at  once  show  signs  of   fear ;  they  vnW  scarcely  leave  their  ma 
with    bristling  manes  and  wild   looks,  examine   every  inch  of   ground   over 
they  pass. 
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The  spoor  of  tlie  Hyeena  is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  laiger  than  that  of  the  dog ;  the 
iila  not  being  retractile,  usually  leave  an  impression  upon  soft  ground,  which  is  not  the 
use  with  the  leopard  The  inside  toe  of  each  foot  is  smaller  than  the  outside,  and  the 
lotmarks  can  be  easily  recognised  and  distinguished  from  those  of  dogs. 

During  one  warm  afternoon,  whilst  riding  over  the  grassy  slopes  on  the  banks  of  the 
'mganie  River,  near  Pietermaritzberg,  and  attended  by  a  cunning  old  pointer,  I  saw  the 
og  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  old  watercourse,  and  bark  fiercely  at  some  object  which 
ppeared  to  be  stationed  below.  I  knew  that  the  bark  and  the  expression  which  accom- 
mied  it  was  the  dog-language  for  *  there's  something  here,*  so  I  dismounted,  and  walked 
nraids  the  dyke.  As  I  approached,  the  dog,  with  an  aspect  of  alarm,  sprang  back,  and 
len  rushed  forward  again.  From  having  had  several  unpleasant  rencontres  with 
EHSonous  snakes  I  had  become  very  cautious,  and  advanced  so  slowly  that  I  was  only 
Ba])led  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  Hyaena,  which,  upon  seeing  me,  immediately  retreated 
ifto  an  opening. 

I  descended  the  steep  bank  and  found  a  large  hole,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
itzance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  by  which  the  water  obtained  an  exit.  I  collected  a 
(W  sticks  and  some  long  grass,  which  I  placed  over  the  entrance,  and  then  endeavoured 
t  trace  the  course  of  this  passage,  to  see  if  there  were  another  opening. 

About  fifty  yards  from  the  first  I  found  a  second  hole,  which  evidently  led  to  the 
EBt ;  neither  of  these  were  large  enough  to  admit  me,  and  the  dog  could  not  have  done 
inch  good  even  had  he  entered ;  but  he  appeared  to  have  a  great  objection  to  approach 

0  near  to  the  den. 

After  some  consideration,  I  determined  to  cut  a  quantity  of  the  dry  grass,  to  fill  one 
^ening  with  it,  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  to  watch  near  the  other  hole  This  plan  failed  to 
Dearth  the  creature,  so  I  revei-sed  the  arrangement,  but  with  no  better  success. 

At  length  I  fired  several  bullets  into  the  opening,  trusting  that  a  stray  shot  might 
zike  near  the  Hyaena,  and  that  it  would  drive  him  into  open  ground.    The  sinuosities 

1  tbe  passage  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  fair  shot 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  dog  suddenly  barked  and  dashed  oK  Upon  reaching  the 
ip  of  the  bank,  I  saw  the  Hysena  scrambling  over  the  hills,  closely  followed  by  my  dog. 
mounted  my  pony,  but  the  pace  was  too  good  for  hini  I  however  held  the  Hysena  in 
lew  for  a  considerable  time  as  it  passed  over  the  successive  ridges,  but  the  pointer  soon 
i?e  np  his  pursuit 

I  think  that  when  the  ordinary  game  is  driven  away  by  sporting  men,  or  killed  by 
Miartsmen,  Hyaenarhunting  with  a  pack  of  hounds  would  be  'found  very  good  sport,  and 
erbaps  we  should  have  Hyaena-hunters  sneering  at  fox-hunters  as  much  as  some  fox- 
unters  now  do  at  *  thistle-whippers.* 

The  Hyaena  is  frequently  caught  in  a  trap  of  simple  construction.  Stakes  are  driven 
kto  the  ground  so  as 'to  form  an  inclosure,  and  a  hanging  door  of  stone,  sustained  by  a 
Old,  closes  the  aperture  when  it  falls.  A  bait  is  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  trap, 
ad  the  whole  contrivance  is  like  a  large  mouse-trap.  When  caught,  the  Hyaena  is 
eepatched  with  spears  and  clubs,  or  is  shot 

The  traveller  is  frequently  disturbed  during  the  night  by  the  daring  Hyaenas,  who 
ill  sneak  about  his  waggons  in  search  of  leather  straps,  trektows,  and  other  savour}'- 
toyendet ;  and  if  a  pair  of  shoes  or  some  leather  breeches  happened  to  be  left  in  an 
Kposed  situation  during  the  dark  hours,  they  may  be  considered  lost  without  redemption, 
v  such  a  supper  would  be  an  imlooked-for  luxury  by  the  gaunt  brute." 

One  of  these  animals  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  sad  laceration.  The  two  fore-paws 
reie  gone,  -and  the  legs  themselves  had  been  frightfully  torn,  evidently  by  some  powerful 
east  of  prey.  The  natives  said  that  the  Hyaena  had  been  thus  punished  by  the  lion  for 
iterfeiing  with  his  arrangements,  and  stated,  moreover,  that  the  lion  frequently  corrected 
be  forward  conduct  of  the  Hyaena,  by  biting  off  every  one  of  its  paws.  This  statement, 
uious  as  it  may  seem,  was  corroborated  by  several  experienced  hunters. 

Althoogh  in  former  days  the  Hyaena  was  supposed  to  be  a  wholly  untameable 
niTTiftl^  later  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  nearly  as  tractable  and  affectionate  as  a 
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dog  when  it  has  the  benefit  of  similar  treatment     It  haa  been  known  to  accomj 
master  as  familiarly  as  any  dog,  and  to  recognise  him  with  airs  of  joy  after  a  leng 
absence.     The  potency  which  some  persons  exert  over  animal  natures  is  most  remarkaUt 
It  may  be  that  sut^h  persons  pour  much  love  upon  all  tilings,  and  therefore  up-"  •'  • 
animals  with  which  they  come  in  contact    So  love,  creating  love, — which  is  the  hi^'] 
of  God,  and  the  sum  of  his  divine  attributes, — calls  forth  in  animals  the  highest  attriLutts 
of  their  nature,  aniL  through  this  higlier  quality,  develops  their  intellectual  ca{>acitieiL 
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It  is  generally  the  case  with  the  greater  divisions  of  animals  that  there  ejdst «, 
intennediate  forms  of  animal  life,  which  seem  to  be  rather  higher  than  the  one  div 
and  lower  than  the  other,  being,  in  fact,  transitional  forms  between  the  higher  and  the  I 
groups.    Thus,  the  Colugo,  or  Flying  Lemur,  is  an  intermediate  form  between  the  mon 
and  bats,  and  the  Aaed  Wolf  is  intermediate  between  the  hj^nas  and  the  Cii 
belonging,  however,  more  to  the  latter  than  the  former  group  of  animals.     It  is  ma 
smaller  than  the  hyaenas,   but  larger  than  the   Civets   and  genetts,   and,  indwl, 
indifferently  been  callcil  a  hvitna,  a  jackal,  or  a  Civet 

The  form  of  the  Aard  Wolf  much  resembles  that  of  the  hyanas,  tlje  fore-quarto 
being  powerful   and  well  developed,  and  the  hinder  quarters  low  and  slopius^   "^^ 
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general  aspect  of  the  creature  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hyaena,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
hysenine  doping  back  and  weak  hind  legs,  the  fur  is  rough,  coai-se,  and  coloured  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  striped  hysena  The  tail  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  black  at  the  extremity, 
and  blackish-grey  on  the  other  portions  of  that  member.  The  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
shoulders  are  furnished  with  a  thick  bristling  mane,  which  it  can  erect  when  excited,  and 
it  then  resembles  a  miniature  striped  hyaena 

The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  sturdy,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  paws,  so  as  to  serve 
their  proper  use  of  digging.  The  Aard  Wolf  is  an  admirable  excavator,  and  digs  for 
itself  a  deep  burrow,  where  it  lies  concealed  during  the  day,  buried  in  sleep  at  the  bottom 
of  its  mine.  From  this  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  earth,  the  creature  has  derived  its 
title  of  "Aard,  or  Earth  Wolf" 

A  curious  mode  of  domestic  arrangement  is  carried  out  by  these  animals.  Several 
individuals  seem  to  unite  in  forming  a  common  habitation.  Several  deep  burrows  are 
dug,  having  their  common  termination  in  a  small  chamber,  where  three  or  four  Aard 
Wolves  take  up  their  residenca  Whethei*  each  animal  digs  and  uses  its  own  burrow,  or 
whether  the  tunnels,  as  well  as  the  central  chamber,  are  common  to  the  inhabitants,  is  not 
known.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be 
adopted,  and  that  each  member  of  the  little  community  appropriated  to  itself  the  tunnel 
which  its  owit  paws  had  dug. 

The  colour  of  the  Aard  Wolf  is  grey,  with  a  decided  tinge  of  yellow.  Several  broad 
bands  of  darker  fur  are  seen  on  the  sides,  and  the  paws  are  quite  black.  The  hair  of  this 
cnimal  is  of  two  kinds, — a  thick,  short,  woolly  coating,  which  lies  next  to  the  skin,  and 
a  longer  and  coarser  set  of  hairs,  which  protrude  through  tlie  woolly  coating,  and  hang 
downwards  to  some  length.  The  adult  Aard  Wolf  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  total 
length,  the  tail  being  about  a  foot  long. 

The  food  of  tins  animal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hy£ena,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
carrion  and  small  animalfl.  It  does  not  disdain  to  make  an  occasional  meal  on  insects, 
for  a  number  of  ants  were  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  an  Aard  Wolf  that  had  been 
killed* 

The  ClYET,  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  called  the  Civet  Cat,  is  a  native  of  Northern 
Afrioi,  and  is  found  plentifully  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  is  eagerly  sought  on  account  of 
►  tlie  peculiarly  scented  substance  which  is  secreted  in  certain  glandular  pouches.  This 
Civet  perfume  was  formerly  considered  as  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  at  a  veiy  high  price ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  has  nearly  gone  out  of  fashion 
i».  n.  drug,  and  holds  its  place  in  commerce  more  as  a  simple  perfume  than  as  a  costly 
panacea 

In  this  animal  we  may  trace  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  Aard  Wolf,  both  in  the 
shape  of  the  body  and  in  the  markings. 

But  the  Civet  bears  itself  in  a  very  different  manner,  having  more  of  the  weasel  than 
of  the  hyaenine  nature,  and  the  colouring  of  the  fur  is  of  a  much  richer  character  than 
that  of  the  previously  mentioned  animal. 

It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Aard  Wolf,  its  total  length  being  about  three  feet  six  inches, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  one-thii*d.  Along  the  back,  and  even  on  part  of  the 
tail,  runs  a  boldly  marked  crest  or  mane,  which  can  be  erected  by  the  animal  at  pleasure, 
Or  can  lie  nearly,  but  not  quite,  evenly  with  the  fur. 

The  substance  which  is  so  prized  on  account  of  its  odoriferous  qualities  is  secreted  in 
^  double  pouch,  which  exists  under  the  abdomen,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  As 
Has  curious  production  is  of  some  value  in  commerce,  the  animal  which  furnishes  the 
piecioas  secretion  is  too  valuable  to  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  scent-pouch,  and  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  so  as  to  afford  a  continnal  supply  ol  the  odoriferous  material 

The  mode  by  which  the  Civet  perfume  is  removed  from  the  animal  is  very  ingenious. 
The  HTiimftlg  which  belong  to  this  group  are  very  quick  and  active  in  their  movements, 
and,  being  furnished  with  sharp  teeth  and  strong  jaws,  are  dangerous  beasts  to  handle.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  Civet  resents  the  rough  treatment  that  must  be  used  in  order  to 
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effect  the  desired  purjiose,  and  snaps  and  twists  about  with  such  litbe  and  elastic  Aiiiom 
tbat  no  one  could  vnoture  to  lay  a  hand  on  it  without  sufficient  precaution.  So,  wh 
the  time  arrives  for  the  removal  of  the  perfume,  the  Civei  is  put  into  a  lon<;  and ' 
narrow  cage,  so  thiit  it  cannot  turn  itself  njund.  A  bone  or  horn  spoon  is  then  introduo 
thmugh  an  opening,  and  the  odoriferous  secretion  is  scraped  from  ita  pouch  with  peifeci 
impunitj'.  This  end  achieved,  the  plundered  animal  is  released  from  its  strait  duiaoee^ 
and  is  permitted  a  respite  until  the  supply  of  perfume  shall  be  re-formed. 

As  the  Civet  might  ha  inconvenienced  by  the  continual  secretion  of  this  substaoct 
Nature  auppUes  a  simple  remedy,  and  the  peifume  falls  from  the  pouch  in  piece? 
the  size  of  an  ordiiiaiy  nut.  The  interior  of  each  half  of  the  poucli  is  suffi- 
capacious  to  hold  a  laii^e  almond.  As  the  civet  is  fonned,  it  is  pressed  tlirough  very  soWl 
orifices  into  the  pouch,  so  that  if  it  is  examined  before  it  has  merged  itaelf  into  t 
uniform  mass,  it  is  something  like  fine  vermicelli  in  appearance.  The  interior  of  the 
pouch  is  thickly  coated  with  fine  hairs,  and  entirely  covered  with  the  minute  orifices  or 
pores  through  which  the  perfume  exudes.  The  creature  is  able  to  compress  the  poodi 
at  will 

Tlie  Civet  seems  to  be  a  very  sleepy  animal,  especially  during  the  daytime,  and  to 
bo  with  difilculty  aroused  from  its  soninolence. 

While  it  remains  in  the  pouch,  the  "  civet"  is  rather  thick  and  unctuous,  somethil^ 
like  butter  in  te.\ture. 

Tlie  use  which  this  curious  secretion  subsei-ves  in  the  economy  of  the  crcAture  i^  ^•-'^ 
dubious.     It  is  not  sufficiently  litiuid  to  be  ejected  against  its  pursuers,  and  so  t« 
them  by  its  odour,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the  celebrated  skunk  of  Amrrir 
other  animals.    It  may  be.  that  this  substance  can  be  re-absorbed  into  the  system,  ;i:{  1  :  m' 
serve   an   important   purpose ;  but,  whatever  its  use  may  be,  it  is  clear  tiiat  it 
some  worthy  object,  and  that  therefore  the  production  of  this  secretion  is  desen'in 
attention  of  those  who  have  the  oppru-tunity  of  making  practical  experiments. 

The  claws  of  the  Civet  are  only  partially  retractile.   The  eyes  are  of  a  dull  brown,  vc 
protuberant,  and  with  a  curiou.sly  changeable  pupil,  which  by  day  exliibits  a  rnllier  In 
linear  pupil,  and  glows  at  night  with  a  brilhant  emerald  refulgence.       The  body 
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,  mriotialy  shaped,  being  considerably  flattened  on  tlio  sides,  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
pressed  between  two  boards. 

Altogether,  the  Civet  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  the  bold  dashing  of  black  and  white 
upon  its  fur  having  a  very  rich  eifect.  The  face  has  a  curious  appearance,  oi^nng  to 
the  white  fur  which  fringes  the  lips^  and  the  long  pure  white  whisker  hairs  of  the  lips, 
and  eyes.  When  young,  it  is  almost  wholly  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
whisker  hairs  and  the  white  fur  of  the  lips.  It  seems  to  be  an  irritable  animal,  and, 
when  angered,  vents  its  indignation  by  fierce  growls. 

Upon  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  its  islands,  the  place  of  the  civet  is  taken  by  several 
of  the  Vivemne  tribe,  one  of  which,  the  Zibeth,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  its  African 
relative. 

The  Zibeth  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  being  found  in  China,  India,  the 
Philippines,  Nepal,  and  other  localities.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  civet  by  the 
greater  amount  of  white  which  is  found  in  the  fur,  especially  about  the  neck  and  throat, 
by  the  shorter  hair,  and  by  the  gvcAteT  number  of  dark  rings  upon  the  tail  The  tail  of 
the  Zibeth  is  not  so  largely  marked  with  black  at  its  extremity  as  that  of  the  civet.  The 
mane  or  crest  which  runs  along  the  back  is  comparatively  small.  The  spots  which  mark 
the  body  are  rather  indistinctly  outlined,  and  the  general  tint  of  the  fur  seems  to  be 
paler  than  that  of  the  civet. 

It  is  furnished  with  a  nmsk-secreting  pouch  like  that  of  the  African  civet  It  is  a 
lethargic  animal  in  captivity,  and  even  in  a  wild  state  passes  the  day  in  sleep,  and  only 
seeks  its  food  after  dark.  Its  usual  diet  is  composed  of  birds  and  the  smaller  mammalia, 
but  it  will  also  eat  various  fruits,  especially  those  of  a  sweet  nature.  In  size  it  nearly 
equals  the  civet.  In  captivity  it  is  a  gentle  creature,  and  is  so  completely  tamed  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found  that  it  inhabits  the  house  like  a  domestic  cat 
and  employs  itself  in  similar  useful  pursuits. 

The  animal  which  is  known  by  the  native  name  of  Tangaluno,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  preceding  animals.    The  black  markings,  however,  are  more  distinct,  and 
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along  the  direction  of  the  spine  tlie  fur  is  niosb  deeply  black.     On  the  lower  part  of  i 
throat  and  neck  are  three  cnriuusly  shaped  hlack.  bands,  very  wide  in  the  middle 
very  narrow  at  each  end,  the  central  band  being  several  times  wider  than  the  othem 
The  length  of  tliis  animal  is  two  feet  six  inches,  the  bead  inciisuring  nearly  i 
inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  about  eleven  inches.     The  head  is  mther  wide  and  roq 
and  is  suddenly  contracted  towards  the  nose,  so  as  to  form  a  rather  sliort  muzzle. 
tail  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  does  not  taper  so  much  as  that  of  the  xibeth,  antl 
body  is  furnished  with  a  close  downy  covering  of  soft  hairs  next  the  skin.     It  is  [ 
to  this  woolly  hair  that  the  cylindrical  outline  of  the  tail  is  owing.     The  Tangaluug  iaj 
native  of  Sumatra. 

The  Rasse  is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  countr}%  being  found  in  Java, 
parts  of  India,  Singapore,  Nepal,  and  other  localities.     ITie  colour  of  its  fur  is  a 
greyish-brown,  upon  which  are  placed  eight  parallel  lines  of  elongated  dark  sjxjta 
dark  rings  which  mark  the  tail  pass  entirely  round  that  member,  while  those  which 
found  on  the  tail  of  the  zil.teth  reach  little  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the 
The  texture  of  the  fur  is  rather  coarse  and  stiff,  and  it  is  not  very  thickly  set 
ears  of  this  animal  approach  each  other  very  closely  at  their  base,  being  only 
by  the  space  of  an  inch,  whereas  there  is  an  interval  of  two  inches  between  the 
of  the  ribeth. 

In  the  Javanese  language,  the  word  "Easa,"  frrnn  which  the  name  Rasse  is  taku 
signifies  a  sensation  of  the  palate  or  the  nostrils,  so  that  it  may  bts  applied  to  the  i 
of  smelling  or  tasting.     It  generally  refers  to  odoriferous  substances. 

The  perfume  which  Is  furnished  by  the  Kasse  is  secreted  in  a  double  pouch,  like  tliit  ^ 
of  the  civet,  and  is  removed  fiom  the  am'mal  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     It  is  high* 
valued  by  the  Javanese,  who  imbue  their  persons,  their  rooms,  and  their  garraenl* 
strongly  with  this  substance  that  a  European  nostril  ia  grievously  affected  at  the  i 
pervading  odour.     The  substance  itself  is  termed  Dedes. 

As  far  as  is  known  of  the  disposition  of  this  animal,  it  appears  to  be  savage 
irritable,  beai^g  captivity  very  impatiently,  and  never  losing  its  wild  f^rocioos  di 
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Malacca,  and  is  destitute  of  the  scent-ponclies  wliich  are  so  curious  a  char 

the  preceding  Vivemue  animals.     It  is  not  at  all  a  common  animal,  and  its  bftbilii 

not  very  clearly  know-n. 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  moderately  deep  grey,  and  upon  the  back  we 
drawn  four  veiy  large,  saddle-shaped  stripes  of  an  exceedingly  dark  and  rich  brown, 
extremely  broad  on  the  spine,  and  becom^ing  very  narrow  on  the  ribs.  Along  the  side* 
ran  two  rows  or  chains  of  similarly  coloured  markings,  tlie  upper  band  being  occafliooally 
merged  in  the  broad  stripes  that  cross  the  bock.  The  lower  band  extends  from  the 
cheeks  to  the  flanks.  The  legs  are  finely  spotted,  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  alternate 
rings  of  grey  and  dark  brown,  the  rings  becoming  more  distinct  towards  the  point  of  the 
tail. 

The  creature  has  been  termed  Pii<5nodon,  or  "  Saw-t<)oth,"  on  account  of  the  curiowlv 
shaped  teeth,  wliich  present  a  jagged,  or  saw-Uke  appearance.  Us  limbs  are  very  slender 
and  delicately  formed.  Although  a  scarce  animal  in  every  part  of  Java,  it  is  espec ifillr 
so  in  any  part  of  the  i.?land  except  the  eastern  end,  wheixj  it  is  found  among  the  iLick 
forests  with  which  that  locality  is  densely  clothed. 
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GENETTS. 

A  SHALL,  but  rather  important,  group  of  the  Viverrine  animals,  is  that  the  membert 
of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gknbtts.    These  creatures  are  all  nocturnal  io 
their  habits,  as  are  the  civets,  and,  Hke  those  animals,  can  live  on  a  mixture  of  aninuJ 
and  vegetable  food,  or  even  on  vegetable  food  alone.    The  Genetts  possess  the  niuik- 
Rccreting  a])])aratu3,  which  much  resembles  the  pouch  of  the  civet,  although  in  sire  it  ii    , 
not  so  large,  nor  does  it  secrt^tc  so  powerfully  smelling  a  substance  as  that  of  the  C^^^M 
Tlio  secreting  organ,  although  it  re^enibles  a  pouch,  is  not  so  in  reality,  being  sO^^^ 
composed  of  two  ghuuls,  united  to  each  other  by  a  strip  of  skin. 

The  best  known  of  those  animals  is  the  Common,  or  Blcitched  Genett.  an  inhabitant 
ot  Soutlveni  Africa  and  of  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  being  found  even  in  die 
south  of  Franco.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  graceful  animal,  and  never  faih*  to  attrtct 
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^^TitiOB  Twm  an  obsei-ver.  Tlie  general  colour  of  tlie  fur  is  grey,  vriih  a  shf^lit  a.lmix- 
ure  of  yellow  Upon  this  groundwork  dark  patches  are  lavishly  scattered,  and  the  (nil 
urn'  tail  is  covered  with  alt«niate  hands  of  black  and  white.  The  muzzle  would  he 
.ntirely  black  hut  for  a  bold  patch  of  white  fur  on  tlie  upper  lip,  and  a  less  decidedly 
¥hite  mark  by  the  nose.  The  feet  are  snppUed  with  retractile  claws,  so  that  the  animal 
ain  deal  a  severe  blow 'with  its  outstretched  talons,  or  cHmb  trees  with  the  same  ease  and 
•apidity  which  is  found  in  the  cat  tribe. 

Another  pretty  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Pale,  or  Senegal  Genett. 

Tlie  fur  of  this  animal  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Blotched  Genett,  and  the  markings 
ire  rather  differently  arranged.  ^Uong  the  spine  a  nearly  nnbroken  dark  stripe  is  drawn. 
and  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  the  spots  have  a  tendency  to  merge  into  each  other 
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to  form  sti-ipcs,  extending  from  the  head  along  the  neck  and  over  tlie  shoulders. 

each  side  of  the  face  is  a  bold  black  patch.  The  hinder  legs  are  quite  black  at  the 
iatle  joint. 

Tliese  animals  are  very  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  in  various  Eastern  districts 
»fe  as  fainiliar  inhabitants  of  the  house  as  the  domestic  cat  Like  the  house  cat,  the 
tJenett  signalizes  itself  in  the  destructive  wars  which  it  wages  against  mts  and  mice, 
being  especially  fitted  for  such  a  pursuit  by  its  active  limbs  and  lithe  form.  The  Geiietts 
seem,  when  wild,  Xjo  prefer  the  low  gixumds  in  the  ^^ciIlity  of  rivers  to  the  higher  forest 

rls,  and  are  there  captured. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  civet»  being  only  five  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  about  twenty  inches  in  total  length.     The  eye  Ls  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
and  rather  protuberant.     The  young  of  the  Pale  CJenett  has  the  spots  of  a  light  chestnut 
instead  of  the  deep  blackish-brown  of  the  adult  animal. 

■  The  AiiER  Genett,  an  inhabitant  of  Abyssinia,  is  a  Ixjldly  and  handsomely  marked 
Rature.  Tlie  general  colour  of  itii  fur  is  a  darkisli  yellow  gi'ey,  on  which  are  placed  a 
Dumber  «of  well-defined  dark  spots.     These  marknigs  nm  in  tine  regular  lines,  being 
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this  animal  is  a  li(,4it  uniform  dim,  a  dark  bar  being  placed  like  a  collar  over  the  back 
of  tlie  neck.  In  some  specimens  this  bar  is  double,  and  in  all  it  is  so  narrow  thai  when 
the  animal  throws  its  head  backwards  llie  dark  line  is  lost  in  the  lighter  fur.  Along  the 
back  runs  a  broad,  singular,  darkish  stripe.  The  tail  is  ringed  sometiiing  like  that  of  the 
Ringed  Lemur,  and  is  very  full.  The  term  Cacomixle  is  a  Mexican  word,  and  the  animal 
is  sometimes  called  by  a  still  stranger  name,  "  Tepemaxthalon."  The  scientific  title 
"  Bassaiis  "  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  a  fox. 
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The  two  animals  which  are  seen  in  this  engraving  are  closely  allied  to  eacli  other,  but 
are  placed  in  diilerent  genera.  The  left-hand  figure  represents  the  creature  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Banded  Mungous,  and  wliich  is  an  inliabitant  of  Africa. 
It  is  a  small  animal,  being  about  the  size  of  a  veiy  large  water-rat^  and  is  peculiarly 
quick  and  energetic  in  its  movements. 

The  colour  of  the  Banded  Mungous  is  a  blackish  grizzle,  with  a  chestnut  tinge  per- 
vading the  "bind  quarters  and  the  tail.  Under  the  chin  the  fur  is  of  a  very  light  fawn 
colour.  Across  the  back  are  drawn  a  row  of  darker  lines,  boldly  marked  towards  the 
spine,  but  fading  imperceptibly  into  the  lighter  tinted  fur  of  the  sides.  • 

In  habits  it  is  singularly  brisk  and  lively,  ever  resth'ssly  in  motion,  and  accompanying 
its  movements  with  a  curious  and  moat  unique  sound,  something  like  the  croak  of  a 
ravem  When  excited  it  pours  out  a  succession  of  quick  chattering  sounds,  and  when  its 
feelings  are  extremely  touched  it  utters  sharp  screams  of  rage.  If  its  companions  should 
cross  its  path  in  its  temper  it  snaps  and  spits  at  them  like  an  angry  cat,  and  makes  such 
very  good  use  of  it«  teeth  that  it  leaves  the  marks  of  its  passion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
victim's  life.    Some  of  these  animals,  which  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
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same  cage,  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  their  tails  by  the  teeth  of  their  cjomrades.    StCl  it 
is  very  pla3rl'ul,  and  sports  with  its  companions  in  a  curiously  kitten-like  manner. 

Tt  is  extremely  active  with  its  fore-paws,  anned  as  tliey  are  with  their  long  claws,  and 
scratches  in  a  very  absurd  and  amusing  manner  at  anything  that  may  take  its  attention. 
It  is  a  very  agile  climber,  I'unning  over  the  bars  of  its  cage  and  up  the  treo-branches  wiih 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  can  spring  upon  an  object  from  some  distance,  and  with  admi- 
rable accuracy  of  aim.     The  eye  of  this  animal  is  of  a  light  brown,  and  very  brilliant. 

The  right-hand  figure  upon  tlw  same  enginving  represents  the  Gakangan,  or  Ja\'BDe8e 
Icbnenmon.  As  is  eviident  by  the  name,  it  is  an  inluibitant  of  Java.  In  size  it  eqiuds 
the  last  mentioned  animal  Its  colour  is  nearly  uniform,  and  consists  of  a  bright  nek 
chestnut  on  the  body,  and  a  lighter  fawn  colour  on  the  head,  throat,  and  under  parts  d 
the  body. 

Tliis  little  animal  is  found  in  great  numbers  inliabiting  the  teak  forests,  where  it 
finds  ample  subsistence  in  the  snakes,  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds.  Tlie  natives  assert 
— whether  truly  or  not — that  when  it  attacks  a  snake  it  employs  a  nise  similar  to  that 
which  is  often  used  by  a  horse  when  it  objects  to  being  saddled.  It  is  said  to  puff 
body,  and  to  induce  the  snake  to  twine  itself  round  its  inflated  person.  It  then  sutiij  ;  _ 
contracts  itself,  slips  from  the  reptile's  coils,  and  darts  upon  its  neck.  There  is  some 
foundation  for  this  assertion  in  the  fact  tliat  the  Garangan,  in  common  with  others  of  tbe 
same  genus,  does  possess  the  power  of  inflating  and  contracting  its  body  with  gT«k 
rapidity  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  t!iat  during  life  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  tlie  creature. 

Although  it  is  tolerably  susceptible  of  education,  it  is  rarely  kept  tame  by  the  r*tir«, 
because  it  is  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  rage,  and  when  thus  excited  can  inflict   - 
jiainful  wounds  with  its  sharp  teeth.     Moreover,  it  is  too  fond  of  poultry  to  bo  ti  i-    i 
near  the  henroosts. 
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Tlie  Ubva  is  easily  distinguished  fi-ora  tbe  preceding  and  the  following  animals  br 
the  narrow  stripe  of  long  white  hairs  tliQt  runs  from  the  angle  of   tlie  mouth  t 
shoulders,  contrasting  very  decidedly  with  the  greyish-brown  tint  of  the  rest  of  ti 
Some  very  faintly  marked  darker  bars  are  drawn  on  tbe  body,  and  the  tail  is  maiki  li  '•*i''i 
three  or  four  faint  transverse  bars.     This  member  is  more  bushy  at  the  base  than  luwardi 
the  extremity.     The  feet  and  legs  are  of  a  uniform  dark  tint 

The  Ichneumons  appear  to  be  the  very  reptOes  of  the  mammaban  animal5,  in  for 
habits,  and  action,  iiTeaistibly  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  serpent     Their  shaip  ■' 
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pointed  snout,  narrow  body,  short  legs,  and  flexible  form,  permit  them  to  insinnate  them- 
selves into  marvellously  small  crevices,  and  to  seek  and  destroy  their  prey  in  localities 
where  it  might  well  deem  itself  secure.  Tliere  are  many  species  of  the  genua  Herpestes, 
creeper,"  one  of  which,  the  Garangan,  has^ already  been  mentioned. 


or 


The  common  Ichneumon,  or  Pharaoh's  Eat,  as  it  is  popularly  but  most  improperly 
termed,  is  plentifully  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  plays  a  most  useful  part  in  keeping  down 
the  numbers  of  the  destructive  quadrupeds  and  the  dangerous  reptiles.  Small  and  insig- 
nificant as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  a  most  dangerouis  foe  to  the  huge  crocodile,  feeding 
largely  upon  its  eggs,  and  thus  preventing  the  too  rapid  increase  of  these  fierce  and 
fertile  reptiles.  Snakes,  rats,  lizards,  mice,  and  various  birds,  fall  a  prey  to  this  Ichneumon, 
which  will  painfully  track  its  prey  to  its  hiding-place,  and  wait  patiently  for  hours  until 
it  makes  its  appearance,  or  will  quietly  creep  np  to  the  unsuspecting  animal,  and  flinging 
itself  boldly  upon  it  destroy  it  liy  rapid  bit^s  with  its  long  sharp  teeth. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  admirable  qualities,  the  ancient  Eg3rptians  were  wont  to 
tame  the  Ichneumon,  and  permit  it  the  free  range  of  their  houses,  and  on  account  of  its 
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habits  paid  it  divine  honours  as  an  outward  emblem  of  the  Deity  considered  with  regard 
to  His  sin-destroying  mercy.  There  is  much  more  in  the  symbolization  of  those  old 
Egyptians  than  we  deem,  and  they  looked  deeper  into  the  character  and  the  causes  of 
ontward  forms  than  we  generally  suppose.  /VJthough  the  diminutive  size  of  this  creature 
renders  it  an  impotent  enemy  to  so  large  and  well  mailed  a  reptde  as  the  crocodile,  yet 
it  causes  the  destruction  of  innumerable  crocodiles  annually  by  breaking  and  devouring 
their  eggs.  The  egg  of  the  crocodile  is  extremely  small,  when  the  size  of  the  adult  reptile 
is  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  Ichneumon  con  devour  several  of  tbera  at  a  meal 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  brown,  plentifully  grizzled  with  grey,  each  hair  being 
ringed  alternately  with  grey  and  brown.  The  total  length  of  the  animal  is  about  three 
feet  three  inches,  the  tail  measuring  about  eighteen  inches.  The  scent-gland  of  the 
Ichneumon  is  very  large  in  proi)ortion  to  the  size  of  its  bearer,  but  the  substance  which 
it  secretes  has  not  as  yet  been  held  of  any  commercial  value.  The  claws  are  partially 
retractile. 

The  MooNOUB,  sometimes  called  the  Indian  IcHNEUifON,  is,  in  its  Asiatic  home,  as 
ful  an  animal  as  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon  in  Africa.     In  that  country  it  is   an 
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THE   MOONGUS. 


indefatigalile  destroyer  of  rats,  mice,  aod  the  vurioua  n-ptiles,  and  is  on  that  acoonntl 
valued  and  protected.    Being,  as  are  Iclmeiimong  in  general,  extremely  cleanly  in 
and  very  susceptible  of  domestication,  it  is  kept  tame  in  manv  families,  and  do_ 
service  in  keeping  the  houses  clear  of  the  various  aniinated  pests  that  render  an^ 
town  a  disagreeable  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  residence. 

In  its  customs  it  very  much  resembles  the  cat,  and  is  gifted  with  all  the  inquisitiYe 
nature  of  that  animal  \Vhen  first  introduced  iuto  a  new  locality  it  runs  about  the  place, 
insinuating  itself  into  every  hole  and  corner,  and  sniffing  curiously  at  every  objoc^HB 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Even  in  it^  wild  state  it  exhibits  the  same  qualities,  i 
a  careful  observer  may  be  seen  questing  about  in  search  of  its  footl,  exploring  ever 
tuft  of  veget.ation  that  comes  in  its  way,  running  over  every  rocky  projection, 
tlimsting  its  sharp  snout  into  every  hollow.     Sometimes  it  buries  itself  entirely  in  flooe 
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little  hole,  and  when  it  returns  to  light  drags  with  it  a  mole,  a  rat,  or  some  such  creat«n\l 
which  had  vainly  sought  security  in  its  narrow  domicile. 

Wliile  eating,  the  IchneumouL  is  very  tetchy  in  its  temper,  and  will  very  seldom  enduw 
an  interruption  of  any  kind.     In  order  to  secure  perfect  quiet  while  taking  its  mr  ' 
generally  carries  the  food  into  the  most  secluded  ki'ling-place  that  it  can  find,  antl 
commences  its  meal  in  solitude  and  daikness.     The  colour  of  the  Moongus  is  a  gu*. 
liberally  frecked  with  darker  hairs,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  mixture  of  tints,    lt_ 
is  not  80  large  an  animal  as  its  Egyptian  relative. 

The  grizzled  markings  upon  the  for  of  the  Nytjla  are  of  a  singularly  beautif 
character,  and  form  a  closely  set  zigzag  pattern  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  head,  1 
and  limbs. 

The  pattern  is  very  like  that  which  is  seen  in  some  woven  fabrics,  or  fine  b;v 
Upon  the  back  and  body  this  pattejn  is  tolerably  large,  but  upon  the  head  i: 
gradually  smaller,  and  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  nose  is  almost  microscopically  smai' 
though  as  perfect  and  unifonn  as  that  upon  the  body,  so  that  it  is  among  the  '"^ 
elegantly  coloured  examples  of  tlie  Ichneumons.    The  paws  are  dark,  and  devoid  cl 
pretty  variegation  which  extends  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  animal 
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The  woiti  Iclmoumon  is  Greek,  and  literally  signifies  a  **  tracker." 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  Ichneumon,  but  differing  from  it  in  several  points,  the 
ISRKAT  has  been  placed  in  the  same  genus  with  that  animal  by  Cuvler  and  others,  but 
3  been  separated  by  later  naturalists,  because  there  are  only  four  toea  on  the  hinder  feet, 
d  the  numt)er  of  the  teeth  is  not  the  same.  On  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fur,  it  haa 
en  termed  the  Ruddy  Ichneumon ;  and,  from  the  brindlinga  in  the  tail,  the  Pencilled 


nemnon.  It  is  rather  a  pretty  animal,  the  tint  of  its  coat  being  a  light  tawny  brown, 
i  the  paws  dark  The  tail  is  rather  bushy,  and  brindled  with  blu<ik  hairs.  It  is  a 
ITB  of  Southern  xVfrica,  and  has  received  its  specific  title  in  compliment  to  the  well- 
>wn  African  traveller,  Le  Vaillant. 
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The  CURTOUS  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kusimanse,  or  Ma>'C 
native  of  Sierra  Leone  antl  Western  Africa. 

It  is  plantigrade  in  its  walk,  and  has  five  toes  on  each  foot  Tlie  teetli  bk  i 
same  description  as  tliose  of  the  succeeding  auimaL  Its  nose  has  something 
proboscis  in  its  character,  and  its  ears  are  small.  The  food  of  the  Kusiinansc  (xn 
the  Bmaller  mammalia,  of  various  insects,  and  some  kinds  of  fruits.  The  |j:eneral  ( 
of  the  animal  is  a  deep  ruddy  brown,  but  in  certain  lights,  and  when  its  coat  i$  ( 
ruffled,  the  chocolate  brown  of  its  fur  becomes  plentifully  grizzled  vnih  yellowish  t 
The  reason  for  this  change  of  tint  is^  that  each  hair  is  marked  alternately  witli  wh' 
bmwn. 
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The  Zenick,  sometimes  termed  the  Suricate,  is  a  native  of  Soutijcrn  Africa,  1>«'J 
very  commonly  foimd.     It  is  not  so  exclusively  carnivorous  as  the  preceding 
being  fontl  of  sweet  fruits  as  well  as  of  an  animal  diet     It  is  rather  a  srnall  ■■ 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  total  length,  its  tail  being  six  inches  long.    ^ 


THE   MAMPALON. 


are  armed  with  long  and  stout  claws,  by  means  of  wliicli  the  creature  can  burrow  with 
some  rapidity.  Tlie  colour  is  greyish  hrown,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  the  iippex  siu-face 
of  the  body  is  covered  by  several  obscurely  marked  lyars  of  a  deeper  brown  hue.  A 
silvery  tint  is  washed  over  the  limbs.  The  tail  is  brown,  tinged  with  red,  and  black  at 
the  extremity.  A  few  indistinct  spots  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the  breast  The  height 
of  the  animal  is  rather  more  than  six  inches. 

The  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  creature  is  remarkably  docile  and  intelligent.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  kindness,  and 
equally  so  to  harsh  treatment,  showing  great  affection  tc»wards  those  who  behave  well 
towards  it,  and  biting  savagely  at  any  one  who  treats  it  unkindly.  \Vhen  domesticated 
it  ranges  the  house  at  wiU,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  leave  its "  home  for  a  life  of  freedom, 
like  the  Ichneumon,  it  is  an  useful  inmate  of  a  house,  e.xtirjmting  rats,  mice,  and  otliei 
living  nuisances.  It  is  offended  l>y  a  brilliant  light,  and  is  best  pleased  when  it  can  abide 
in  comparative  darkness.  This  noct'irnal  habit  of  eye  rondel's  it  especially  useful  as  a 
vermin  exterminator,  as  it  remains  quiet  during  the  hour  while  the  rats,  mice,  and  snakes 
lie  still  in  their  holes,  and  only  issues  from  its  hiding-place  when  the  shades  of  night  give 
the  signal  for  the  mammalian  and  reptilian  vermin  to  sally  forth  on  their  own  food- 
seeking  quest  As  its  eyes  are  fitted  for  nocturnal  sight,  it  becomes  a  terrible  enemy  to 
these  creatures,  creeping  quietly  upon  them,  and  seizing  them  befoi-e  they  arc  aware  of  its 
proximity. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  sense  of  bearing  is  rather  dull,  and  seems  to  assist  the  anijual 
but  little.  The  Zonick  appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  common  polecat  and 
ferret ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  ciuious  animal,  and  stands  nearly  alone  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Its  walk  is  less  gliding  than  that  of  the  Ichneumons,  and  it  is  able  to  sit  upon  its 
hinder  legs,  and  remain  in  the  erect  position  for  some  time. 


In  Borneo,  an  allied  animal  is  found,  which  is  known  in  its  native  country  by  the 
title  of  Mampalon. 

The  so  called  *'  wldsker  haii-s "  which  grow  from  the  lips  and  -behind  the  eyes  are 
extremely  long,  and  the  feet  are  short,  and  furnished  with  five  toes.  When  walking,  the 
animal  sets  the  entire  sole  of  its  foot  on  the  ground,  after  the  manner  called  "  planti- 
jrratle."  It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  In  total  length  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  the  tail  measuring  nearly  seven  inches.  The  snout  of  this  animal  is 
raiber  'ong,  but  at  its  extremity  is  blunt  and  slightly  depressed 
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Passing  by  seveml  curious  animals,  we  arrive  at  the  pretty  little  creature  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Nandine. 

On  account  of  the  double  row  of  spots  which  run  along  the  body,  the  Nandine  hai 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  "binotata,"  or  "double-spotted,"  by  almost 
naturalist  who  has  woven  it  into  liis  system,  even  though  tlie  animal  itself  has 
placed  by  some  autbore  among  the  Civets,  by  some  among  the  Ichneumons,  and  by  ot)ien 
among  the  Paradox urcs. 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  darkish  and  very  rich  brown,  darker  along  the 
back,  and  lighter  on  the  sides.  Tlie  tail  is  covered  with  blackish  rings  which  are  bill 
obscurely  defined. 
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Onf  of  the  largest  examples  of  tliis  group,  is  the  dark,  sullen,  and  slaggiah 
Tiiia  animal  is  a  native  of  Jfalacca,  from  whence  several  living  spticimens  and  l 
skins  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  The  colour  of  the  Binturong  is  a  dead  bliok  I 
the  hairs  being  long,  coarse,  and  devoid  of  that  gloss  which  is  so  often  found  ttpoo  Mitk  , 
animals.  The  head  is  grey,  and  each  ear  is  furnished  with  a  long  tull  of  blaek  tatt , 
Round  the  edge  of  the  ears  nms  a  band  of  whitish  grey. 
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The  tail  of  the  Biuturong  is  thickly  and  hea\ily  fonned,  lonfrer  than  the  hody,  and 
Covered  with  exceedingly  btishy  hair.  In  some  individuals,  the  black  fur  is  mixed  witk 
^•liito  or  gi-ey  hairs. 

Ult  seems  to  be  a  very  indolent  nnimal,  passing  the  day  in  sleep,  and  beings  with  diffi- 
Ity  aroused  from  its  slumbers.  When  irritated,  it  utters  a  sharp  fierce  jxrowl,  shows  its 
leeth.  and  curls  itf^elf  up  again  to  sleep.  While  sleeping,  it  lies  partly  on  its  side,  curled 
k^und  with  its  head  snugly  sheltered  under  its  bushy  tail  The  muzzle  of  the  Binturong 
Is  short  and  sharp,  rather  turned  up  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with  long  brown  hairs 
Which  radiate  around  the  face,  and  impart  a  very  curious  expression  to  the  animal.  The 
fcyes  are  of  a  dull  chestnut,  unless  the  creature  is  excited,  when  they  flash  out  with  a 
■nomcntary  fire  which  dies  away  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed 

I  It  is  a  good  climber  of  trees,  being  assisted  in  this  task  by  its  tail,  which  is  pre- 
"•  "  at  the  tip,  and  capable  of  grasping  an  oltject  with  some  force.  Wlien  in 
y  it  seems  to  prefer  a  vegetable  to  an  animal  diet,  and  feeds  on  rice,  fruit,  and 
tcjtUer  vegetable  productions.  But  it  is  fond  of  eggs,  birds,  the  heads  of  fowls,  and  other 
isinimal  substances,  and  perhaps  is  best  kept  in  health  by  a  mixed  diet.  It  enjoys  a  very 
Excellent  appetite,  and  whether  its  food  be  animal  or  vegetable,  consumes  on  exceedingly 
parge  amount  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  consumer. 

r  The  length  of  the  Biutiirong  is  about  two  feet  six  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
j^u-ays  equals,  and  generally  exceeds,  the  body  in  length-  Ita  height  varies  from  a  foot 
I  tifte^n  inches. 
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....  CUBious  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  has.  until  lately,  been 

?d  among  the  weasels,  under  the  title  of  Masked  Glutton,  and  has  only  of  late  years 

«^^«  referred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  creation.      The  title  of  Larvatus,  or 

^lasked,  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  white  streak  down  the  forehead  and  nose,  and 

the  wliite  circle  round  the  eyes,  which  gives  the  creature  an  aspect  as  if  it  wa.s  endued 

iritli  an  artificial  mask.     There  is  a  pale  olive-grey  band  extending  from  the  back  of  each 

•ar  and  meeting  imder  the  throat,  and  the  geneml  colour  of  the  fur  is  an  oliAe-bmwn, 

ikle<l  and  washed  with  grey.     It  has  been- found  in  China,  from  which  country 

apccimens  have   been  imported  iiita  England-     Tlierc  are  many  other  species 

■ig  to  the  same  geniie,  such  as  tlie  Xcpal  Pagunia,  the  White  Whiskered  Paguma 

„iiiatra   and  Singapoiu,  i\\v.  Woolly  Paguma  from  Nepal,   and  the  Three-streaked 

of  Malacciu 
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The  aujmals  wbicL  compose  tlie  little  gmiip  of  Paradnxiu'CvS  are  very  cjo 
the  Pagumas  and  the  Iclinenraoii.s,  and  appeal  to  be  confined  to  the  Asiatic  c 
its  islattda.     Tlie  little  group  of  animals  to  which  the  Lnwack  belongs  was  anui 
Cuvier  under  the  generic  title  of  raradoxurns,  literally,  Puzzle-tail,  because 
curious  habit  of  twisting  their  tails  into  a  tight  coil,  and  in  their  cat-like 
their  civet-Uke  teeth,  present  a  sti-ange  mixture  of  characteiisties. 

The  LuwACK,  or  common  Paradoxure,  is  found  plentifully  in  India,  from  wbenoei 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  tliia  country.     As  it  lias  something  of  the  viverrioe ! 
about  it,  BufFon  and  other  naturalists  placed  it  with  the  Genetts.     It  is  a  cunous  L 
creature,  rather  q[mck  in  its  movements,  and  very  incpiisitive  in  its  a5rp<:ct.  hohiing  i 
head  aside  with  an  air  of  curiosity  that  is  quit^}  amusing.     The  eyes  of  this  cn?atarc  i 
very  small  and  nearly  black- 
As  the  Luiivack  is  tolerably  widely  spread,  it  is  known  by  various  names, 
the  lucidity  in  which  it  lives.     Its  Malabar  appellation  is  Pounougar-PouiK^,  a  term  ^ 
signifies  '*  Civet  Cat"    The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  yellowish  black,  but  it 
various  hues,  according  to  tlie  light  in  M'hich  it  is  viewed.     On  each  side  of  the  sp 
three   rows   of  elongated   spots,  and   upon  the  tliighs   and  shoulders  other  spoU 
scattered     But  if  the  animal  is  viewed  in  certain  lights,  the  spota  on  the  body  seem  j 
be  merged  into  hues,  while  those  on  the  breast  disappear  altogether.     This  change  <l 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  hairs  are  coloured,  each  hair  being  T""^ 
with  a  darker  hue,  and  some  hairs  being  totally  black.     These  latt4.T  haire  arc  veiy  i 
in  texture,   and  much   longer   than   the  yellowish   hairs   of  whicli   the    fur  is 
composed. 

The  Luwack,  as  are  all  the  Paradoxures,  is  entirely  plantigrade.    Its  feet  are  I 
with  sharp  claws,  which  are  sutficiently  retractile  to  be  kept  from  the  ground  ti 
animal  walks,  and  are  preserved  so  shajp,  th<at  they  can  be  used  for  in 
the  greatest  ease.     Its  tail  is  very  ramarkable  on  account  of  the  tight  s] 
it  is  frequently  rolled,  and  seems  to  be  unlike  the  tail  of  any  other  auiinaU     Alt 
can  be  so  finnly  curled,  it  is  not  prehensile,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  a«r 
half  unrolled. 
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One  of  these  animals,  wbicli  was  kept  in  the  Paris  Museum,  was  accustomed  to  sleep 
during  the  day,  coiled  round  upon  its  bed,  and  even  by  uight  appeared  to  feel  a  distaste 
for  exertion.  When  evening  came  onj  it  would  rouse  iteclf  from  its  slumbers,  take  food 
and  drink,  and  again  resign  itself  to  sleep, 
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I  Tlie   MusANG  of  Java  is,  although  a  destroyer  of  rats  tind  mice,  rather  a  pest  to 

the  coSee-plautations,  which  it  ravages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  eAined  the  titU 
of  the  Coffee  Rat.  It  feeds  largely  upon  the  berries  of  the  coffee  shrub,  choosing 
only  the  ripest  fruit,  stripping  them  of  their  membranous  covering,  and  so  eatinj 
them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  berries  thus  eaten  appear  to  undergo  no  change  bj 
the  process  of  digestion,  so  that  the  natives,  who  are  free  from  over  scrupulous  prejudicer 
collect  the  rejected  berries,  and  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  picking  and  clearing  them 
from  the  husk. 

However,  the  injury  which  this  creature  does  to  the  coffee  berries  is  n»ore  than  com- 
pensated by  its  very  great  usefulness  as  a  coffee  planter.  For,  as  these  berries  are 
uninsured  in  their  passage  through  the  boily  of  the  animal,  and  are  in  their  ripest  state, 
they  take  root  wliere  they  lie,  and  in  due  course  of  time  spring  up  and  form  new  coffee 
plantations,  sometimes  in  localities  where  they  are  not  expected.  It  may  be  that  although 
the  coffee  seeds  undergo  no  visible  change  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  Musang,  they  imbibe  the 
animal  principle,  and  thus  become  more  fitted  for  the  soil  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
without  the  intermediate  aguncy  of  the  creature. 

Tlie  Musang  is  not  content  with  coffee-berries  and  other  vegetable  food,  although  it 
seems  to  prefer  a  v^etable  to  an  animal  diet.  When  prcnssed  by  hunger,  it  seeks  eagerly 
after  various  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  is  often  a  pertinacious  robber  of  the  hen- 
roosts. 

The  habits  of  the  Musang  are  well  described  by  G.  Bennett,  in  his  "  Wanderings  in 
New  South  Wales  :  "— 

'*  On  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  I  purchased  one  of  these  animals  from  a  native  canoe, 
which  came  off  to  the  ship  on  the  coast  of  Java  It  is  commonly  known  among 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  'Java  Cat,'  and  is  a  native  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
perhaps  other  of  the  eastern  Islands.  Tliis  specimen  was  young  and  appeared  very 
tame.  The  native  from  whom  I  procm^ed  it,  had  it  enclosed  in  a  bamboo  cage,  in  which 
I  also  kept  it  for  a  short  time.  Tlie  colour  of  the  back  is  blackish,  intermingled  with 
black ;  neck  and  abdomen  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  eyes  are  full  and  large,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour ;  pupil  perpendicular,  becoming  dilated  at  night.  It  resembles 
the  cat  in  being  more  of  a  night  than  a  day  animaL 
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It  feeds  on  plantains  and  other  fiiiit,  and  also  on  fowls'  bones.  Wlion  busily  < 
picking  tlie  wing-bone  of  a  fowl,  it  growls  most  savagely  if  disturbed  in  its  repute ' 
M'ell  shows  the  nature  of  the  beast.  •  He  eat^  only  plantains."  said  the  Javanese  froai 
whom  I  purchased  it,  but  could  the  animal  have  spoken  for  itself,  it  would  pr*'^-^  r 
have  hinted  that  portions  of  the  animals  composing  the  featliered  kingdom  wuu 
be  acceptable  by  way  of  variety.  It  is  tame  and  playful  like  a  kitten,  throwing  wv^a 
on  the  back,  playing  with  a  bit  of  string,  making  at  the  same  time  a  low  whining 
noisa 

It  utters  a  sharp,  quick,  squeaking  noise,  as  well  as  a  low  moaning,  more  particulariy 
at  night,  or  when  in  want  of  food,  or  of  some  water  to  quench  its  thirst  The  specimeo 
is  a  male ;  it  is  very  playful,  and  climbed  up  my  arm  by  aid  of  its  claws,  like  a  c*t 
When  it  drinks,  it  laps,  like  the  dog  or  cat. 

May  17th. — This  morning,  the  animal  had  broken  through  and  escaped  from  iti 
cage  during  the  night,  and  was  about  some  part  of  the  sliip. 

May  18th.— The  whole  of  yesterday  the  creature  was  repoiied  absent  without  le»vt; 
hut  early  this  morning  it  was  found  in  the  cabin  of  the  second  ofRcer,  asleep  upoa  j^ 
jacket.    It  appears  sufficiently  tame  to  he  left  at  liberty,  so  I  did  not  immure  it  in  a  ( 
again,  but  kept  a  long  piece  of  siring  attached  to  one  of  the  hind  legs,  so  as  to  limit  i 
extent  of  range,  when  I  tind  it  necessary.     WTiilst  wi'iting  in  my  cabin,  the  animal  wu 
either  lying  down  ([uietly  asleep,  or  else  came  to  see  what  I  was  about,  thrusting  its  liti" 
sharp  snout  among  ray  papei-s,  and  amusing  itself  by  playing  wHth  my  pens  and  pencilj 

This  anuiial  is  called  ^lussong  in  Java,  and  I  found  it  was  also  known  by  the  1 
name  among  the  natives  on  the  north-uMst  coast  of  Sumatr^u    It  licks  and  cleans  its  1 
coat  with  the  tongue,  like  a  cat,  especially  after  it  has  been  much  handled ;  and  1 
almost  to  possess  the  caution  and  secrotiveness  of  that  tribe.     It  growls  savagely  wh 
disturbed  or  tesised.     It  lapped  some  colTee  one  morning,  but  became  sick  soon  after. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fretful,  impatient  creature ;  and  when  it  does  not  get  ita 
gratified,  becomes  terribly  out  of  temper,  or,  rather,  gets  into  a  temper  whicli  is  of  a  M 
description.     It  then  snaps  ferociously  at  the  fingers  placed  near  it,  hut  its  young  terti 
can  make  but  little  impression  :  it  is  in  downright  earnest,  however,  for  it  bristles  up,  tnji 
advances  its  long  whiskers,  uttering  a  sort  of  peevish  cries  and  growls. 

It  was  lying  on  the  pillow  uf  my  bed  one  morning,  when  I  took  the  creature  oS,  1 
placed  it  on  as  soft  a  place,  which  had  been  made  up  in  the  cabin  on  purpose  for  it 
this  would  not  do  j  it  did  not  like  the  removal,  and  there  was  no  termination  to  i 
peevish,  fretful  cries,  until  it  was  removed  back  to  the  old  i)lace  ;  where,  being  deposi* 
after  licking  itself  about  those  parts  of  its  furred  coat  that  had  been  ruftied  by 
it  stretched  itself,  and  laid  down  quite  contented 

The  squeaking  discontented  noise  of  the  creature  during  the  night,  when  it  is  tied  1 
is  very  annoj^ng.     I  suppose  the  desire  of  making  nocturnal  rambles,  as  is  the  natur»l 
the  tril)e.  wiiS  the  cause  to  which  the  cries  were  to  be  attributed     At  last  1  used  to  git 
it  fowl  -hones  during  the  night  to  amuse  itself,  and,  being  occupied  in  crunching  themJ 
was  no  more  annoyed  by  its  uochiiual  cries. 

^\1ien  fighting,  it  uses  the  fore-jtaws,  with  extended  claws,  biting  at  the  same 
retreating  and  advancing  quickly,  ."^uapping,  bristling  up  its  large  wliiskers,  and  appeanog 
a  fierce  object  for  one  of  the  small  animals  of  the  creation.  It  does  not  spring  at  tha 
object  of  attack  like  a  cat,  but  jumps  forward;  it  uses  the  claws  of  the  fore- feet  more  tiaa 
those  of  the  hind,  which,  being  longer  and  sharper,  are  more  calculated  for  the  purposes  rf 
defence,  as  well  as  in  climbing.  It  well  regards  the  object  previous  to  attack,  audi" 
with  its  little  angular  mouth  expanded,  it  pounces  upon  and  firmly  grasps  its  prey.       | 

The  little  beast  has  a  very  morose  looking  countenance,  which  some  people  skilled  1 
physiognomy  would  call  a  sour,  forbidding  countenance ;  and,  judging  from  what  I  bati^ 
seen  of  this  tamed  and  young  specimen,  it  must  be  in  the  wild  state  a  very  sav 
animal. 

Unlike  the  cat,  when  drinking,  it  does  not  care  about  wetting  its  feet,  for  it 
places  the  fore-paws  in  the  water  at  the  time.  It  often  plays  with  its  long  tail,  as 
as  with  anji^hing  that  may  be  in  the  way,  simOar  to  what  we  observe  in  kittens;  aaJ 
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often  scratches  against  objects,  growling  at  the  same  time,  as  if  practising  for  future 
defence.  It  eats  fowl  readily,  but  not  other  kinds  of  meat  so  well;  it  ate  some  pine- 
apple with  much  avidity.  It  will  carry  away  a  bone  given  to  it  to  a  dark  comer, 
growling  and  snapping  at  any  one  that  may  attempt  to  take  it  away. 

Sometimes,  when  left  to  itself,  it  utters  such  loud,  squeaking  cries  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  the  ship.  One  day,  at  dinner-time,  when  the  animal  was  first  on  board,  a  noise  was 
heard,  but  from  whence  it  proceeded,  or  wliat  it  was,  we  could  not  tell,  until  the  mystery 
was  explained  by  the  steward,  who  said  that  it  was  the;  foreign  cat. 

Like  all  animals,  whether  of  the  genus  Homo,  or  lower  in  the  creation,  the  Java  Cat 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at  meals.  This  little,  ill-humoured  quadruped  is  particularly 
savage  at  that  time,  but,  like  the  human  race  in  all  its  numerous  varieties,  when  feeding 
time  is  over,  and  it  has  had  a  sufficiency  of  provender,  it  will  remain  quiet,  and  be  usually 
in  a  tolerably  good  humour;  but  when  it  is  hungiy,  there  is  nothing  but  screeching, 
grumbling,  and  crying,  until  the  appetite  is  satisfied. 

I  gave  the  animal  one  morning  a  dead  cockroach,  but  after  turning  and  testing  it 
about  and  licking  it  for  some  time,  it  would  not  cat  it — perhaps  it  was  not  hungry. 
When  the  creature  is  excessively  annoyed,  it  retires  into  some  dark  hole  or  comer, 
making  a  spitting  noise,  and  is  very  furious  against  any  one  that  may  attempt  to  dislodge 
it  from  that  place  thus  formed  into  a  refuge  for  the  ill-tempered. 

When  first  set  at  liberty,  it  w  as  missing  for  one  or  two  days,  having  gone  on  a  tour, 
by  way  of  change  of  scene ;  he  soon,  however,  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  ran  about 
the  cabins,  and,  when  sleeping  during  the  day,  would  take  the  warmest  and  most  comfoit- 
able  situations  which  the  cabins  afforded ;  it  was  as  fully  domesticated  as  a  cat. 

The  Musang  mns  about  quite  domesticated,  and  climbs  well,  occasionally  aiding  itself 
by  the  tail  having  a  prehensile  power.  He  also  runs  about,  particularly  at  night,  and  iu 
the  morning  is  usually  found  quietly  asleep  upon  the  softest  bundle  of  clothes  he  can 
meet  with  in  the  cabin  into  which  he  has  introduced  himself.  He  dislikes  much  to  be 
handled,  or  petted,  or  crammed,  unless  he  crams  himself,  which  he  very  often  does. 

At  last  I  let  the  creature  ramble  about  where  it  pleased  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship ; 
it  reposed  in  the  cabins  or  in  other  places  it  liked.  It  used  to  wander  about  and  come 
at  meal-times  for  food,  until  the  14th  of  June,  when  it  was  missing,  and  search  being 
made  about  its  usual  haunts,  the  animal  was  discovered  dead  among  some  oakum  in  one 
of  the  cabins. 

When  at  Pedir,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  I  procured  another  young,  but 
larger,  specimen  than  the  preceding  ;  it  was  purchased  for  half-a-rupee.  Although  wild 
*  with  strangers,  with  the  native  from  whom  the  animal  was  purchased  it  was  exceedingly 
domesticated  I  have  seen  it  follow  him  like  a  cat  along  the  pathway  for  some  distance, 
when  he  placed  it  out  of  his  arms  upon  the  ground.  The  natives  gave  it  the  same  name 
here  as  at  Java. 

When  I  placed  this  animal  in  my  cabin,  it  remained  very  quiet,  not  making  so  much 
noise  as  the  last,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  it  became  so  very  vicious,  not  suffering 
any  one  to  approach  or  touch  it,  without  spitting,  growling,  and  fighting  so  furiously,  that 
I  at  last  was  obliged  to  destroy  it" 

The  Musang,  when  in  its  native  woods,  constructs  a  nest  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Bquirrel's,  composed  of  leaves,  dry  grass,  slender  twigs,  and  other  analogous  substances 
Hub  habitation  is  usually  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  sometimes  is  placed  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree.  Making  this  "  nest "  its  head  quarters,  and  sleeping  there  by  day,  it 
issues  forth  at  night  in  search  of  food,  making  sad  havoc  with  the  hen-roosts  when  it 
can  gain  admission,  and  devouring  every  kind  of  ripe  fruit  which  it  can  find.  Pine- 
apples seem  to  be  favourite  articles  of  diet  with  this  epicurean  creature. 

The  aniaial  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving  is  lenuulcable  for  the 
singularity  of  its  colouring,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  fur  is  diversified  with  lighter  and 
darker  tints. 

The  colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  a  greyish-brown,  on  which  are  p^Ji«d  sx  or  Sfrren 
large  and  bold  stripes,  arranged  saddle-wise  upon  the  back,  being  tcjt  vrAfi  nUj-it.  aad 
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Thb  last  of  tlie  great  Viverrine  group  of  animals  is  the  Cryptopbocta,  a  creature 
whoM  rabbit-like  mildness  of  aspect  entii>ely  belies  its  nature. 

It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  lias  beeo  brought  from  the  sontbem  portions  of 
that  wonderful  island.  It  is  much  to  be  \nslied  that  tiie  zoology  of  so  prolific  a  country 
should  be  tborougbly  explored,  and  that  competent  naturalists  should  devote  much  time 
and  severe  labour  to  the  collection  of  specimens,  and  the  careful  investigation  of  animals 
while  in  their  wild  state. 

Gentle  and  quiet  as  the  animal  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  fiercest  little  creatui-es  known, 
Ita  limbs,  though  small,  are  very  powerful,  their  muscles  behig  extremely  full  and  well 
knit  together.  Its  appetite  for  blood  seems  to  be  insatiable  as  that  of  the  tiger,  and  its 
activity  is  very  great,  so  that  it  may  well  be  imagined  to  be  a  teiTible  foe  to  any  animals 
on  whom  it  may  choose  to  make  an  attack.  For  this  savage  nature  it  bos  received  the 
name  of  "  Ferox/'  or  fierce.  Its  generic  name  of  Cryptoprocta  is  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  binder  quarters  suddenly  taper  down  and  mei^e  themselves  in 
the  tail  The  word  itself  is  from  the  Greek,  the  former  half  of  it  signifying  "hidden," 
and  the  latter  half,  "  hind-quarters." 

The  colour  of  the  Ciyptoprocta  is  a  light  brown,  tinged  with  red.  The  eai*a  are  veiy 
lai^e  and  rounded,  and  the  feet  are  furnished  with  strong  claws.  The  toes  are  five  in 
nimaber  on  each  foot. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  Viverrine  animals,  examples  and  figures  are  given 

of  every  remarkable  genus  which  forms  a  portion  of  this  cmious  group.      Whether  or 

not  the  Hyaena  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Viverrines  is  a  question  which 

I  is  still  mooted  by  many  naturalists,  who  think  that  the  Hyaenines  ought  to  be  ranked 

I  as  a  divergent  group  of  the  Civet  Cats. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  species,  these  creatures  are  so  little  known  that 
their  habits  in  a  wOd  state  have  yet  to  be  fully  described.  Tliis  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  native  customs  of  an  animal  are  more  illustrative  of  its  character, 
and  give  deeper  insight  into  the  part  wliich  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature,  than 
can  be  gained  by  inspecting  the  same  creature  when  shut  up  in  the  contracted  space 
which  its  cage  affords,  or  when  a  change  in  its  nature  has  been  wrought  by  the  com- 
panionsljip  of  human  beings.  The  habits  of  these  agile  and  graceful  animals  are  so 
interesting,  when  watched  even  in  the  limited  degree  which  is  afforded  by  our  present 
means  of  obser\'ation,  that  they  give  promise  of  much  curious  inlbrmation  when  noted 
in  the  wild  freedom  of  their  normal  condition. 

We  lose  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a  new  or  scarce  animal  by  the 

over-readiness  of  the  discoverer  to  secure  his  prize.     If  one  is  fortimate  enough  to  hit 

I  upon  an  animal  which  is  new  to  science,  or  to  meet  with  one  which  is  rai-ely  seen,  he 

would  do  better  service  to  Zoology  by  waiting  awhile,  and  quietly  watching  the  manner  in 

wliich  the  animal  conducted  itself,  than  by  hastily  levelling  his  gun,  and  so  giving  to 

science  nothing  but  a  lifeless  mass  of  dead  matter,  instead  of  a  spirited  history  of  a 

tbreathing  and  living  being.     For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  read  in  a  library  a  good 

^escgci|»tion  of  some  strange  animal,  than  see  in  a  nmseum  a  stuffed  skin  about  which 

_  lidttdBg  is  known.     There  is  always  a  greater  probability  of  obtaining  a  dead  specimen 

"  than  its  living  history. 

As  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Zenick,  the  Musang,  and  the  Ichneumon,  these  creatures 
I  quite  as  susceptible  of  human  instruction  as  the  feline  or  canine  animals,  and  might 
advantageously  trained  to  human  uses. 


GROUP    OF   BRTTIsn    hOiih. 


DOGS. 


The  large  and  impoitant  group  of  animals  wliicli  13  known  by  n  -1  nnuic  of  tlii? 

Doj^-Tribe,  enibraces  the  wild  and  domesticated  Dogs,  the  Wolfs,  1-  kaU.  iirid  tLat 

curious  Soutli-African  animal,  the  Iluntinrr-Dog.  Of  these  crnatnrus,  sevcjul  have  l-i'ti 
brought  under  the  autlhirity  of  man,  an«l  by  continual  intermixtures  have  assumed  tLii 
exceedijig  varict}^  of  form  which  is  found  in  the  diflerent  "  breeds  "  of  the  domestic  1>)C 
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The  original  parent  of  the  Dog  is  very  doubtful,  snnie  authors  consklerinf;  that  it  owes 
its  parentage  to  the  Dhole,  or  tlie  Buaosuah  ;  others  thinking  it  to  be  an  offspring  of  the 
Wolf;  and  others  attributing  to  the  Fox  the  honour  of  beiog  the  progenitor  of  our  canine 
d  and  ally.  "With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  spots,  the  Dog  is  to  be  found  spread 
almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  in  all  countries  is  the  friend  of 
an,  aiding  him  either  by  the  guardianship  of  his  home  and  property^  by  its  skill  and 
durance  in  the  chase,  or  by  affording  him  a  means  of  transit  over  localities  which  no 
der  animal  could  successfully  encounter. 

Before  pr<3ceeding  to  the  domesticated  Dogs,  we  will  examine  the  two  species  of  Wild 
Dg  which  nearest  approach  them. 


s.^ 


-^ 


7  _^:r^^  "*  *-'  ^.ey^ 


KHOLSUNi  OR  Da0LB.-CK(m  i>««AN«««(l. 


^^r  ftl  DbDLE,  or  KH0L6UN,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  inhabits  the  western  frontiers  of 
British  India,  its  range  extending  from  Midnapore  to  Chaniar,  but  does  not  appear  to  take 
up  its  residence  in  other  parts  of  the  same  gi-eat  country.  Even  in  the  localities  which  are 
favoured  by  its  presence,  the  Dliole  seldom  makes  its  appearance,  and  by  many  residents  in 
India  has  been  counted  but  as  a  myth  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  very  shy  animal,  keeping 
aloof  from  man  and  his  habitations,  and  abiding  in  the  dense  dark  jungles,  which  extend 
"  T  hundreds  of  miles,  and  alTord  little  temptation  for  human  beings  to  enter. 

Among  the  pecu.liarities  of  the  Dhole's  character,  its  fondness  for  the  chase  is  perhaps 

le  most  remarkable.    Tlicre  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  Dhole  imites  in 

je  packs  and  hunts  down  game,  both  large  and  small,  because  many  of  the  canine 

race,  snch  as  the  .wolves  and  others,  are  known  by  many  and  tragical  experiences  to  run 
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down  and  destroy  their  pivy  in  like  manner.     But  the  iJhole  is  apparently  tlie  onlj  i 
animal  that,  although  individually  so  far  the  inferior  of  its  fierce  prey,  in  size,  streng 
and  activity,  has  sufficient  confidence  in  its  united  powers,  to  chase  ajid  kill  the  i 
tiger,  mauf^'e  liis  fangs  and  claws. 

From  the  obsei'vation.s  w^hich  have  beon  mnde,  it  seems  that  hardly  any  native  In 
animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  can  cope  with  the  Dhole; ^ 
that  the  fierce  boar  falls  a  victim,  in  spite  of  his  sharp  tusks,  and  that  the  swiil-foottd 
deer  fads  to  escape  these  persevering^  animals.     The  leopard  is  tolerably  safe,  becau5«*  tba. 
dogs  cannot  follow  their  spotted  qnany  among  the  tree  branches,  in  which  he  fortifies  hill 
self  from  their  attacks  ;  but  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  arboreal  refuge,  he  would 
a  poor  chance  of  escaping  with  life  from  the  foa     It  ia  true  that,  in  their  attack 
powerfully  armed  animals  as  the  tiger  and  the  boar,  the  pack  is  rapidly  thinned 
swift  blows  of  the  tiger's  paw,  or  the  repeated  stabs  of  the  boar's  tusks  ;  but  the  coursije 
of  the  survivors  is  so  great,  and  they  leap  on  their  prey  with  such  audacity,  that  it  sun*]? 
yields  at  last  from  sheer  weai-inessand  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sanguinary  contests  which  often  take  place  between  the  Dhola 
and  their  prey  have  a  great  effect  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  former  animals,  and  thit,  i 
if  such  salutary  influence  %vere  not  at  work,  these  bold  and  persevering  hunters  tni-jbij 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  serious  pest  to  the  country. 

In  the  chase,  the  Dhole  is  nearly  silent,  thus  affording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  che 
tongue  of  the  foxhound  in  "  full  cry,"  or  the  appalling  howl  of  the  wolf  wlien  in  pnrsnit 
of  a  flying  prey.  Oidy  at  intervals  is  the  voice  of  the  Dhnle  heard,  and  even  then  lite 
animal  only  utters  a  low  anxious  whimper,  like  that  of  a  Dog  which  has  lost  its  masttx 
or  feels  uneasy  about  its  task.  It  is  a  swift  animal  in  the  chase,  and  Captain  Williiuijst>ii, 
wlio  has  seen  it  engaged  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  thinks  that  no  animal  could  lead  the  DboleJ 
a  long  chase.     The  average  number  of  individuals  in  the  pack  is  about  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  colour  of  the  Dhole  is  a  rich  bay,  darkening  upon  the  feet,  ears,  muzzle,  and  tip  of 
the  tail.     In  height  it  equals  a  rather  small  greyhound.     It  does  not  assault  human  1 
unless  it  be  attacked,  neither  docs  it  seem  to  fly  from  them,  but,  in  cose  of  a  sudddij 
meeting,  pursues  its  avocations  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  intruder.    Thil 
countenance  of  this  animal  is  very  bright  and  intelligent,  chiefly  o\sing  to  the  keen  asd| 
brilliant  eye  with  which  it  is  favoured.     The  Greek  word  "  Cuon  "  signifies  a  hound. 

In  the  Wild  Dog,  which  ranges  Nepal  and  the  whole  of  Northern  India,  the  primitiv* 
tj'pe  of  the  Dng  was  thought  to  be  found.  This  animal,  the  BuAUSUAH,  presents  many 
point.s  of  siuiilaiity  to  the  Dhole,  and  is  said  to  rival  the  latter  creature  in  its  tiger-kiUing 
propensities. 

Like  the  Dhole,  it  is  a  shy  animal,  and  never  willingly  permits  itself  to  be 
prefen'ing  to  take  np  its  residence  in  the  thickest  coverts  which  are  afforded  by  the  lino- 
riant  vegetation  of  its  native  land.  It  himts  in  packs,  but,  unlike  the  preceding  aniin-il 
gives  tongue  continually  as  it  runs,  uttering  a  curious  kind  of  bark,  which  i*  tp  :'• 
distinct  from  the  voice  of  the  domestic  Dog,  and  yet  has  nothing  in  common  with  thf 
prolonged  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  or  the  foxes. 

Tlie  number  of  individuals  in  each  pack  is  not  very  great,  from  eight  to  twelve  bcii>g 
the  usual  average.  They  an-  possessed  of  exquisite  powers  of  scent,  and  follow  tlieir  garni 
more  by  the  nosu  than  by  the  eye. 

\Vlien  capbired  young,  the  Buansuah  readily  attaches  itself  to  its  keeper,  and,  under 
his  tuition,  becomes  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  chase.  Unfortunately,  the  Dog  will  ti«) 
often  refuse  its  confidence  to  any  one  except  its  keeper,  and  therefore  is  not  ao  useful 
as  it  might  othei-wise  be  rendered.  It  is  probable  that  the  keeper  liiraself  has  some  haini 
in  this  conduct,  and  wilfully  teaches  Ms  charge  to  repel  the  advances  of  any  person 
save  himselll 

In  tiie  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Buansuah  exhibits  itself  to 
_  cat  advantage,  as  its  wolf-like  attack  of  sudden  snap  is  more  destructive  to  its  prey  tlum 
the  bile  of  an  ordinar}'  hound.     For  other  game  this  creature  is  but  an  uncertain  assistant 
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as  it  will  often  give  up  a  chase  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  is  too  apt  to  turn  aside 
una  its  Ifgitiinate  quarry  for  the  purpose  of  immolating  a  tame  sheep  or  goat. 

All  the  vaiious  Dogs  which  have  been  brought  imder  the  subjection  of  man  are 

fidently  members  of  one  single  species,  Cani»  familiar  x»,  being  capable  of  mixture  to  an 

"  aost  unlimited  extent.     By  means  of  crossing  one  variety  with  anotJier,  and  taking 

Ivantage  of  coUateml  circumstances,  sucli  as  locality,  climate,  or  diet,  those  who  have 

atere^ted  themselves  in  the  culture  of  this  useful  animal  have  obt^iined  the  varied  forms 

irhich  are  so  familiar  to  us.     In  general  character,  the  groups  into  which  domesticated 

)ogs  naturally  fall  are  tolerably  similar,  but  the  individual  characters  of  Dogs  are  so 

ried,  and  so  fidl  of  interest,  that  they  would  meet  with  scanty  justice  in  ten  times  the 

that  can  be  affoixled  to  them  in  these  pagea     It  has  been  thought  better,  therefore, 

)  occupy  the  space  by  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  domesticated 

_,  rather  than  to  fill  the  pages  with  anecdotes  of  individuals.     Upwards  of  forty  varietiea 

of  the  Dog  will  be  described  in  the  followiog  pages,  and  illustrated  with  iiguies  which, 

in  almost  every  instance,  are  portraits  of  well-known  animals. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the  domesticated  Dog  is  the  Thibet  Doo,  an 
animal  which,  to  his  native  owners,  is  as  useful  as  he  is  handsome,  but  seems  to  enter- 
tain an  invincible  antipatliy  to  strangers  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  towards  the  face  of  a 
ffhite  man.  These  enormous  Dogs  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tliibet  for  the 
Dse  of  guarding  their  houses  and  their  docks,  for  which  avocation  their  great  size  and 
ength  Render  them  peculiarly  fit.     It  often  happens  tliat  the  male  inhabitants  of  a 


Tbibetian  xillage  leave  tlieir  homes  for  a  time,  and  journey  as  far  as  Calcutta,  for  t 
purpose  oi"  seUing  tlieir  merchandise  of  borajc,  nmsk,  and  other  aitieles  of  comme 
vVliile  thus  engaged,  they  leave  their  Dogs  at  home,  as  guardians  to  the  women 
childi-en,  tnisting  to  the  watchfulness  of  their  four-footed  allies  for  the  safety  off 
wives  and  families. 

The  courage  of  these  huge  Dogs  is  not  so  great  as  their  size  and  strength  would  i 
to  indicate,  for,  excepting  on  their  own  special  territories,  they  are  little  to  bo  feared,  I 
even  then  can  be  held  at  bay  by  a  quii-t,  determined  demeanour.     Several  of  (hc^  hn 
some  animals  have  been  brought  tu  England.   Their  coknir  is  generally  a  d*- 
slight  clouding  on  the  sides,  and  a  patch  of  tawny  over  each  eye.     The  ban. 
Tliibet  Dog  give  it  a  ver}^  curious  nspect,  which  is  heightened  by  the  generally 
in  which  the  skin  seems  to  hang  on  the  body. 

The  Great  Danish  Doa  is  best  known  in  England  as  the  follower  of  hor^r-, 
carriages  ujMin  roads;  and,  probably  on  account  of  being  restrict-ed  to  tliis  njuiiMr,.,ni.u;i 
mode  of  existence,  is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  stupid  animal    As,  how' 
country  the  Danish  Dog  is  employed  as  a  pointer,  and  does  its  work  ver\  ^ 

may  suppose  that  the  animal  is  possessed  of  abilities  which  might  be  developed  by  i 
one  who  would  take  pains  to  do  so. 

On  account  of  its  carriage-following  habits,  it  is  popularly  called  the  Coaob  Dog,  i 
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on  account  of  its  spotted  liide,  receives  tLe  rather  ignoble  title  of  Plum-Pudding  Dog. 
lieight  of  the  aniiDol  is  rather  more  than  two  feet 


The 


It  18  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  animal  which  is  more  entirely  formed  for  speed  and 
endurance  than  a  well-bred  GiiETHOUND.  Its  long  slender  legs,  with  their  wliipcord-like 
muscles,  denote  extreme  length  of  stride  and  rapidity  of  movement ;  its  deep,  broad  chesty 
afifording  plenty  of  space  for  the  play  of  large  lungs,  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  long 
continued  exertion  ;  whde  its  shaiply  pointed  nose,  snake-like  neck,  and  slender,  tapering 
tail,  are  so  formed  as  to  afford  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  air,  through  which  tho 
creature  passes  with  such  exceeding  speed. 

The  chief  use — if  use  it  can  be  tenned — of  the  Greyhound,  is  in  coursing  the  hare, 
and  exhibiting  in  this  chase  its  man^cllous  swiftness,  and  its  endurance  of  fatigue. 

In  actual  speed,  the  Greyhound  far  surpasses  the  hare,  so  that,  if  the  frightened  chase 
were  to  run  in  a  straight  line,  she  would  be  soon  snapped  up  by  the  swifter  hounds.  But 
the  hare  is  a  much  smaller  and  lighter  animal  than  her  pursuer,  and,  being  furnished  wnth 
veiy  short  forelegs,  is  enabled  to  turn  at  an  angle  to  her  course  without  a  check,  while 
the  heavier  and  longer  limbed  Greyhounds  are  carried  far  beyond  their  prey  by  their  own 
impetus,  before  they  can  alter  their  course,  and  again  make  after  the  hare. 

On  this  principle,  the  whole  of  coursing  depends ;  the  hare  making  sliort  quick  turns, 

and   the   Greyhounds   making   a   large   circuit  every  time  that  the   hare  changes  her 

line.     Two  Greyhounds  are  sent  after  each  hare,  and  matched  against  each  other,  for  the 

purpose  of  trying  their  comparative  strength  and  speed.     Some  hares  are  so  crafty  and 
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io  agile,  that  tliey  baffle  the  best  lioimds,  and  get  away  fairly  into  cover,  from  wt 
Greyhound,  working  only  by  siglit,  is  unable  to  drive  thera. 

Naturally,  the  Greyhound  of   pure  blood  is  not  possessed  of   a  very  del 
character,  and  it  is  therefore  found  neeessary  to  give  these  creatures  the  proper 
of  endurance  by  crossing    thera  with  tlie  bnlbdog,  one  of  the  most  determined 
courageous  animals  in  existence.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  immediate  offspring  ofl 
bulldog  and  a  Greyhound  is  a  most  ungainly  animal,  but  by  continually  crossing 
the  pure  Greyhound,  the  outward  shape  of  the  thick  and  stiuxly  bull-dog  is  enti 
merged  in  the  more  graceful  animal,  while  his  stubborn  pertinacity  remains  imph 
in  its  nature. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Greyhotund  is  a  curious  one,  and  when  viewed  from  behind, ' 
a  marvellous  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ostrich. 

Tlie  narrow  head  and  sharp  nose  of  the  Greyhound,  useful  as  they  are  for  ftidiogi 
progress  of  the  animal  by  removing  eveiy  impediment  to  its  passage  through  tbo 
sphere,  yet  deprive  it  of  a  most  valuable  faculty,  that  of  chasing  by  econt     Tlie  mo 
19  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  the  nasal  nerves  have  no  room  for  [ 
development,  and  hence  the  animal  is  very  deficient  in  its  powers  of  scent.     Tim 
circumstance  may  be  noted  in  many  other  animals. 

The  Irish  Grevhoukd  is  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  being  four  feet  in  length,  i 
very  firmly  built.  Its  hair  is  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  and  much  rougher  than  tlial  of 
smooth  English  Greyhound. 
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Unless  excited  by  the  sight  of  its  game,  or  by  anger,  it  is  a  very  peaceable  animal ; 
but  when  roused,  exhibits  a  most  deteniiined  spirit.  In  former  days,  when  wolves  and 
wild  boars  infested  the  Irish  forests,  this  Dog  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating 
those  animals  ;  but  in  these  days  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few.  When  fighting, 
it  takes  its  antagonist  by  the  back,  and  shakes  tlie  life  out  of  its  foe  by  main  strcDgth. 
One  of  these  Dogs  measured  sixty-one  inches  in  total  length  ;  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  toe  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  thirty-five  inches  in  girtii. 

The  Scotch  Greyhound  is  still  rougher  in  its  coat  than  its  Irish  relative,  but 
hardly  so  large  in  its  make  :  a  very  fine  example  of  these  Dogs,  of  the  pure  Glengarry 
breed,  measm^es  t^-enty-eight  inches  in  height,  and  thirty-four  inches  in  giiili,  being  a 
little  smaller  than  the  Irish  Dog  which  was  mentioned  above. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  brec<i  of  the  Scotch  Greyhound,  although  some  families  are 
termed  Deerhounds,  and  others  are  only  called  Greyhounds.  Each  however,  from  being 
constantly  employed  in  the  chase  of  either  deer  or  hare,  becomes  gradually  fitted  for  the 
pursuit  of  its  special  quarry,  and  contracts  certain  habits  whicli  render  it  comparatively 
useless  when  set  to  chase  the  wrong  animal.  The  Scotch  Deerhound  is  possessed  of 
better  powers  of  scent  than  the  Greyhound,  and  in  chasing  its  game  depends  as  much 
on  its  nose  as  on  its  eyes.  And  it  is  curious  too,  that  although  it  makes  use  of  its 
olfactory  powers  when  running,  it  holds  its  head  higher  from  the  ground  than  the 
Greyhound,  which  only  uses  its  eyes. 
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The  Russian  Greyhound  is  also  gifted  with  the  power  of  nmning  by  scent, 
is  employed  at  the  present  day  for  the  same  purposes  which  Irish  Greyhounds  sub 
in  former  times. 

Many  Russian  forests  are  infested  with  wild  boars,  wolves,  and   beais,  and 
powerfid  and  swift  Dog  is  ftjund  of  great  use  in  the  destiniction  of  these  quadrnp 
pests.     In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  Scotch  (greyhound.     It  is  not  exclusively  used! 
the  chase  of  the  large  and  savage  beasts,  but  is  also  employed  in  catching  doer,  haro&i 
other  animals  which  come  under  the  ordinary  category  of  "  game." 

The  fur  of  this  Dog  is  thick,  but  doea  not  run  t«  any  length. 

The  noble  and  graceful  animal  wliich  is  the  representative  of  the  Greyhound  fiunSf 
in  Persia,  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  which  is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiqnitv  -"^ 
has  been  employed  in  tlie  chase  of  swift-fuoted  animals  from  time  immemorial.  F 
of  jaw,  quick  and  supple  of  limb,  the  Persian  Greyhound  is  chosen  to  copf:*  ^^  i'  1. 1  ■' 
swift  and  daring  auinud,  the  wild  ass.  as  well  as  with  the  no  less  rapid  anttdop.-.  ai.  1  tk 
slower,  but  more  dangerous,  wild  boar. 

Of  all  these   creatures,   the  wild   ass   gives  the  most  trouble-,  for  it  instinctivdr 
keops  to  rocky   and   mountainous  neighbourhoods,  which  afford  a  refuge  unaflsailiw 
by  the  sure-footed  Persian  horse,  and  from  which  it  can  only  be  driven  by  such  ^"^ 
creatures  as  the  native  Greyhounds.     So  untiring  is  the  wild  ass,  and  so  twldly  ^' 
traverse  the  rocky  mountain   spurs  among  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  that  a  single  a^-  ^ 
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frcqueutly  escape,  even  tliough  sevenil  relays  of  Greyhoiiiids  have  been  iiirA-ided  to 
take  up  the  ruuiiiiig  at  diirerent  parts  of  the  course,  as  soon  as  their  predecessors  are 
fatigued. 

For  the  nntelope  the  Greyhound  would  be  no  match,  and  is  therefore  assisted  by  the 
falcon,  which  is  tniined  to  settle  on  the  head  of  the  flying  animal,  and  by  flapping  its 
nrings  in  the  poor  creature's  eyes,  to  prevent  it  from  following  a  direct  course,  and  thus  to 
aake  it  an  easier  prcy  to  the  Greyhound  which  is  following  in  the  track.  Of  this  curious 
laixture  of  falconry  and  hunting  the  Persian  nobles  are  passionately  fond,  and  peril  their 
lives  in  ravines,  and  among  rocks  that  would  quail  the  spirit  of  oiu*  boldest  foxbunters. 

It  is  said  that  the  Persian  Greyhound  is  not  the  safest  of  allies,  for  if  it  should  fail 
in  its  chase,  it  is  reputed  to  turn  its  wasting  energies  upon  it^  master,  and  to  force  him, 
Act^jon  like,  to  seek  bis  safety  in  flight ;  or,  more  fortimate  than  his  corauted  prototype, 
to  rid  himself  of  his  dependents  by  a  blow  from  his  ready  scimitar.  The  Persian 
Greyhound  is  said  to  be  especially  addicted  to  this  vice  when  it  is  imported  into  India. 

This  animal  is  rather  slender  in  make,  and  its  ears  are  '*  feathered  "  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Blenheim  spaniel's  ears.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  powerful  and  bold  creatme,  and  can 
hold  ite  own  among  any  assemblage  of  Doga  of  its  own  weight 

A  MOEE  UTTER  Contrast  to  the  above-mentioned  animal  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that  which  is  afiforded  by  the  iTALiAif  Greyhound,  a  little  creature  whose  merit  consists 
in  its  diminutive  proportions  and  its  slender  limbs.     Hotspur,  leaning  all  breathless  on 
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In  this  country,  however,  the  Newfoundland  Dog  is  raised  to  its  proper  position, 
made  the  friend  and  companion  of  man.     Many  a  time  has  it  more  than  repaid  its  miitef 
for  his  friendship,  by  rescuing  him  from  mortal  peril 

Astrologically  speaking,  the  Newfoundland  Dog  must  have  been  originated  ander  tin 
influence  of  Aquarius,  for  it  is  never  so  happy  as  when  dabbling  in  water,  whether  «aJt 
or  fresh,  and  is  marvellously  endumnt  of  long  immersion.  There  are  innumerable  lo- 
stances  on  record  of  human  beings  rescued  from  drowning  by  the  timely  succour  batu;'b{ 
by  a  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  seems  fully  to  comprehend  the  dire  necessity  of 
sufferer,  and  the  best  mode  of  affording  help.  A  Dog  has  been  known  to  support 
drowning  man  in  a  manner  so  admirably  perfect,  that  if  it  had  thoroughly  studied 
subject,  it  could  not  have  applied  its  aiding  powers  in  a  more  correct  manner.  The 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  awai-e  that  the  head  of  the  drowning  man  ought  to  be  kept 
the  water,  and  possibly  for  that  purpose  shifted  its  grasp  from  the  shoidder  to  t[ 
of  the  neck.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  Dogs  and  cats  can  \ 

by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  tlvat  the  Dog  might  have  followed  the  usual  i\  t 

animals. 

Not  only  have  solitary  lives  been  saved  by  this  Dog,  but  a  whole  ship's  crew  have 
delivered  from  certain  destruction  by  the  mingled  sagacity  and  courage  of  a  N< 
land  Dog,  that  took  in  its  mouth  a  rope,  and  canied  it  from  the  ship  to  the  shore. 

Even  for  their  own  amusement,  these  Dogs  may  be  seen  disporting  themselvciS  in 
sea,  swimming  boldly  from  the  land  in  pursuit  of  some  real  or  imaginary  object^  in 
of  *'  rollera  "  and  *'  breakers "  that  woidd  bafHe  the  attempts  of  any  but  an  accompl 
swimmer.     Should  a  Newfoundland  Dog  be  blessed  with  a  master  as  amphibious  as  i1 
it^  happiness  is  very  great,  and  it  may  be  seen  splashing  and  snapping  in  luxuriant 
ever  keeping  close  to  its  beloved  master,  and  challenging  him  to  fresh  efforts.     It  is 
seldom  that  a  good  Newfoundland  Dog  permits  its  master  to  outdo  it  in  aquatic  gambol 
The  Dog  owes  much  of  its  watery  prowess  to  its  broad  feet  and  strong  legs,  which  enal 
the  creature  to  propel  itself  with  great  rapidity  through  the  water. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  large  Dogs,  the  Newfoundland  permits  the  lesser 
to   take   all  kinds   of  liberties   without  showing  the   least   resentment ;    and   if 
worried   or  pestered  by  some  forward  puppy,  looks  down  with   calm   contempt, 
passes  on  its  way.     Sometimes  the  little  conceited  animal  presumes  upon  the  di[ 
composure  of  the  Newfoundland  Dog,  and,  in  that  case,  is  sure  to  receive  some  qi 
punishment  for  its  insolence.     The  stoiy  of  the  big  Dog.  that  dropped  the  little  Dog 
the  water  and  then  rescued  it  from  drowning,  is  so  well  known  that  its  needs  but  &  _ 
ing  reference.     But  I  know  of  a  Dog,  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends,  which  behaved 
very  similar  manner.     Being  provoked  beyond  all  endurance  by  the  continued  anno; 
it  took  the  little  tormentor  in  its  mouth,  swam  well  out  to  sea,  dropped  it  in  the 
and  swam  back  again. 

Another  of  these  animals,  belonging  to  a  workman,  was  attacked  by  a  small  and 
nacious  buU-dog,  which  sprang  upon  the  unofTending  canine  giant,  and,  after  the 
of  bull-dogs,  *'  pinned "  him  by  the  nose,  and  there  hung,  in  spite  of  all  endeavoun 
shake  it  off.      However,  the  big  Dog  happened  to  be  a  clever  one,  and  spying  a  pailful 
boiling  tar,  he  bolted  towards  it,  and  deliberately  lowered  his  foe  into  the  hot  and 
material     The  bull-dog  had  never  calculated  on  such  a  reception,  and  made  its  e«cap« 
fast  as  it  could  run,  bearing  with  it  a  scalding  memento  of  the  occasion. 

The  attachment  which  these  magnificent  Dogs  feel  towards  mankind  is  almost  ui^ 
accountable,  for  they  have  been  often  known  to  undergo  the  greatest  hardships  in  onlej 
bring  succour  to  a  person  whom  they  had  never  seen  before.     A  Newfoundland  ~ 
been  known  to  discover  a  poor  man  perishing  in  the  snow  from  cold  and  in: 
dash  off,  procure  assistance,  teUing  by  certain  doggish  language  of  its  ovra  of 
for  help,  and  then  to  gallop  back  again  to  the  sufferer,  lying  upon  liim  as  if  to  aiTord 
heat  from  his  own  body,  and  there  to  wait  until  the  desired  assistance  arrived. 

I  might  multiply  anecdote  upon  anecdote  of  the  wondi*ous   powers  of  this  spi 
aoimal,  but  must  pass  on  to  make  room  for  others. 

There   are   two  kinds  of  Newfoundland    Dog ;  one,  a  very  large  animal,   si 
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1  tLLrty-two  inches  in  heiglit ;  and  the  other,  a  smaller  Dog,  measuring  twenty-four 

riwenty-five  inches  high.     The  latter  animal  is  sometimes  called  the  Lahrador  Dog,  and 

jmetimes  is  termed  the  St  John's  Dog.     WTien  crossed  with  the  setter,  the  Labradur 

;  gives  birth  to  the  Retriever.    The  large  Newfoundland  is  generally  crossed  with 

r&astif!: 

There  are  few  Dogs  which  are  more  adapted  for  fetching  and  carrying  than  the  New- 

ndlancl     This  Dog  always  likes  to  have  something  in  its  mouth,  and  seems  to  derive 

rkind  of  dignity  fi-om  the  conveyance  of  its  master's  property.     It  can  be  trained  to  seek 

'  any  object  that  has  been  left  at  a  distance,  and  being  gifted  with  a  most  persevering 

e,  will  seldom  yield  the  point  until  it  lias  succeeded  in  its  search. 
A  rather  amusing  example  of  this  facidty  in  the  Newfoundland  Dog  has  lately  come 
lore  my  notice. 
A  gentleman  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends,  taking  with  him  a  fine  Newfound- 
"  Dog.  Being  fond  of  reading,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  his  book  upon  the  downs, 
to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  invigorating  breezes 
at  blew  freshly  over  the  hills.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  so  deeply  buried  in  his  book, 
that  he  overstayed  his  time,  and  being  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  delinquency  by  a  glance 
at  his  watch,  hastily  pocketed  his  book,  and  made  for  home  with  his  best  speed. 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  that  he  had  inadvertently  left  his  gold- 
headed  cane  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  as  it  was  a  piece  of  property 
which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  much  annoyed  at  his  mischance. 
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He  would  have  sent  his  Dog  to  look  for  it,  had  not  the  animtil  chosen  to  accompany  1 
friend  in  a  short  walk.  However,  a3  soon  as  the  Dog  arrived,  his  master  explained  his 
loss  to  the  animal,  and  begged  him  to  find  the  lost  cane.  Just  as  he  completed  his 
explanations,  dinner  was  announced,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  seat  at  table. 
Soon  after  the  second  course  was  upon  the  table,  a  great  uproar  was  heard  in  the  hall ; 
sounds  of  pushing  and  scuflling  were  very  audible,  and  angry  voices  forced  themselves  on 
the  ear.  Presently,  the  phalanx  of  servants  gave  way,  and  in  rushed  the  Newfoundland 
Dog,  bearing  in  his  mouth  the  missing  cane.  He  would  not  permit  any  hand  but  his 
master  s  to  take  the  cane  from  his  mouth,  and  it  was  liis  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the 
servants  to  dispossess  him  of  his  masters  property  that  had  led  to  the  skirmish. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Newfoundland  Dog  is  employed  during  the  wint 
mouths  in  dragging  carts  of  hewn  wood  to  their  destination,  and  that  it  is  unkind 
treated  by  the  ver>'  men  who  derive  the  most  benefit  from  its  exertions. 

The  EsQUiaiAUX  Dog,  however,  spends  almost  its  entire  life  in  drawing  sledges,  or 
in  carrying  heavy  loads,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  beast   of  burden  or  traction   in  the 
northern  parts  of  America  and  the  neighbouring  islands.     Some,  indeed,  are 
loose  at  the  beginning  of  the  simimer,  and  many  get  their  living  as  they  ciin,  until  wint 
summons  them  back  again  to  scanty  meals  and  pei-petual  toil.     But  many  of  the  Esq« 
raaux  Dogs  are  retained  in  servitude  for  the  entire  year,  and  during  the  summer  mont 
are  called  upon  to  give  their  aid  in  draught  and  in  caniage.     Indeed,  those  Dogs  wLi^ 
are  thus  kept  to  their  work  during  the  entire  year  are  comparatively  happy,  for  their  j 
is  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in  the  winter,  and  their  food  is  much  better. 

The  Esquimaux  Dog  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Labrador,  being  only  twenty-t 
twenty-three  inches  in  height.  There  is  something  very  wolfish  alx)ut  the  Dog,  owing  to 
its  oblique  eyes,  bushy  tail,  and  elongated  muzzle.  In  its  full  face  the  Esquimaux  Dog 
presents  a  ludicrously  exact  likeness  of  its  master's  countenance.  The  colour  is  almost 
invariably  a  deep  dun,  marked  obscurely  with  dark  bai-s  and  patches ;  the  muzzle ; 
black. 

When  harnessed  to  the  sledge,  the  Dogs  obey  the  movements  of  their  leader,  who  is 
always  a  faithful  and  experienced  old  Dog.    There  are  no  means  of  guiding  the  animals  jg 
their  way,  for  each  Dog  is  simply  tied  to  the  sledge  by  a  leathem  strap,  and  directed  by  I 
voice  and  whip  of  the  driver.     The  wliip  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  chariot 
for  by  the  sounds  which  he  elicits  from  the  lash,  and   by   the  ably-directed   strok 
which  he  aims  at  refractoiy  Dogs,  he  guides  the  canine  team  without  the  aid  of  bit  of" 
bridle. 

The  old  and  experienced  animal  which  leads  the  team  knows  the  masters  voice,  and 
will  dash  forward,  slacken  speed,  halt,  or  turn  to  right  and  left  at  command. 

The  actual  stroke  of  the  whip  is  used  as  little  as  possible,  for  when  a  Dog  feels  thf 
sting  of  the  biting  lash,  he  turns  round  and  attacks  the  Dog  nearest  to  him.     The  oth«! 
immediately  join  in  the  fight,  and  the  whole  team  is  thrown  into  admirable  confusio 
the   traces   being  entangled  with  each  other,  and  the  sledge  in  all  likelihood  up 
When  such  a  rupture  occurs,  the  driver  is  generally  forced  to  dismount,  and  to  harness  I  _^ 
Dogs  afresh.     Usually,  the  leading  Dog  is  permitted  to  run  his  own  course,  for  he  is  ahk 
to  follow  the  right  path  ivith  marvellous  accuracy,  and  to  scent  it  out,  even  when 
thickly-falling  snowflakes  have  covered  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  an  uniform 
carpet,  on  whose  glittering  surface  no  impress  is  left  of  the  subjacent  earth. 

These  Dogs  are  able  to  travel  for  very  great  distances  over  the  snow-clad  regions  of  I 
north,  and  have  been  known  to  make  daily  journeys  of  sixty  miles  for  sevml  days 
succession. 

Captain  Parry,  in  his  well-kuowTi  "  Journal,"  remarks  very  happily,  that  **  neither  \ 
Dog  nor  his  master  is  half  civilized  or  subdued,"  the  former  indeed  being  tlie  ne 
consequence  of  the  latter.  The  Esquimaux  bears  no  love  towards  his  Doga^  and  only  lookl 
upon  them  as  animated  machines,  formed  for  the  purj)osc  of  conveying  him  and  his  p» 
|>ei-ty  from  one  place  to  another.  He  is  a  mo?t  exacting  and  cruel  master,  feodlng  tcmHj 
his  Dogs  on  the  merest  offal,  and  then  inflicting  severest  torture  unon  them  if  tbiy 
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break  down  in  tlieir  work  from  want  of  uomislmient,  or  if,  incited  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  they  obey  their  natural  instincts,  and  make  a  meal  on  the  provisions  which  had 
been  laid  aside  for  his  own  use.  The  savage  is  ever  ingenious  in  the  art  of  torture,  and 
the  Esquimaux  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  poor  beasts  have  been  known,  when  suffering  from  long-continued  hunger,  to 
devour  their  tough  leather  harness,  and,  as  if  excited  by  the  imperfect  meal,  to  fly  upon 
the  weaker  members  of  the  team,  and  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  During  this  paroxysm  of 
unrestrained  fury,  they  would  have  made  their  masters  their  first  victims,  had  they  not 
been  driven  back  by  the  sword  and  the  bludgeon. 

In  consequence  of  the  evil  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  poor  animals 
can  have  no  affection  for  tlieir  cruel  tonnentors,  and  are  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
developing  the  mental  qualities  which  they  possess  in  very  large  degree.  \\Tien  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  kind  master,  the  Esquimaux  Dog  is  a  most  affectionate  animal,  and 
displays  considerable  reasoning  powers. 

The  Esquimaux  Dog  is  rather  larger  than  an  English  pointer  Dog,  although  its  true 
size  appears  to  be  less  than  it  really  is,  on  account  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  limb. 
Its  fur  is  composed  of  a  long  outer  covering  of  coarse  hair,  tliree  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inner  coating  of  short,  woolly  hair,  that  seems  to  defend  the  animal  from 
the  colds  of  winter.  AVlien  the  weather  begins  to  wax  warm,  the  wool  falls  off,  and  grows 
again  as  the  winter  draws  near. 
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Of  late  years,  a  Dog  which  raucli  resembles  the  last-mentioned  aaimal  has  eaat 
into  fashion  as  a  house-dog,  or  as  a  companion.  This  is  the  PoMEBAVIAK  Fox  Ik*. 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Loup-loup." 

It  is  a  great  favourite  with  those  who  like  a  Dog  for  a  companion,  and  not  for  mm 
use,  as  it  is  very  intelligent  in  its  cliaracter,  and  very  handsome  in  aspect  It*  \tcc 
white  fur,  and  bushy  tail,  give  it  quite  a  distinguished  appearance,  of  which  the  aiuikai 
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seems  to  be  thorouglily  aware.     Sometimes  the  coat  of  this  animal  is  a  ck.i!.  . 

very  rarely  is  deep  black,     Tlie  pure  white,  however,  Beems  to  be  the  favim  u  .     i:  . 

lively  little  creature,  and  makes  an  excellent  companion  in  a  country  walk. 

Op  the  Spaniel  Dogs,  there  are  several  varieties,  which  may  be  clasi^ed  ander  two  geneni 
heads,  namely.  Sporting  and  Toy  Spaniels ;  the  former  being  used  by  tlie  8portaman  is 
finding  game  for  hlra  ;  and  the  latter  being  simply  employed  as  companions. 

The  Field  Spaioel  is  remarkable  for  the  intense  love  wliich  it  bears  for  hunting  ^ 
and  the  energetic  manner  in  which  it  carries  out  the  wishes  of  its  master,  lliere  ans  tt 
breeds  of  Field  Spaniels,  the  one  termed  the  "  Springer,"  being  used  for  heavy 
among  thick  and  thorny  coverts,  and  the  other  being  principally  employed  in  wc 
shooting,  and  called  in  consequence  the  "  Cocker."  The  Blenheim  and  King  Chftriei 
Spaniels  derive  their  origin  from  the  Cocker.  Tlie  three  Dogs  which  are  represcnt^tl 
in  the  engraving  are  examples  of  the  three  most  celebrated  breeds  of  Springer  Sjk)- 
The  black  Dog  is  a  Sussex  Spaniel ;  that  wliich  stands  in  the  foreground  is  a  Chiuii  -  : 
and  the  seated  Dog  is  a  Norfolk  Spaniel.  Some  of  these  Dogs  continually  give  tonpit 
while  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  utter  different  sounds  acconling  V>  tk 
description  of  gjime  which  they  have  reached ;  while  othei-s  are  perfectly  nmte  in  thm 
quest    Each  of  these  qualities  is  useful  in  it^s  way,  and  the  Dog  is  valued  acctirdingiy; 
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Ijowever  spirited  a  Spaniel  jiiay  be,  it  must  not  raise  its  tail  above  tlie  level  of  its  back. 
For  tlie  purpose  of  sport,  a  Spaniel  must  bo  possessed  of  a  thick  coat,  as  it  is  smbj^ct  to 
continual  wetting  from  the  dripping  coverts  through  which  it  has  to  force  its  way.  It 
Bhould  be  also  a  tolerably  large  l)og,  not  weighing  less  than  fourteen  pounds  if  poatibl^ 
and  may  with  advautege  weigh  snnie  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  as  do  the  breed  known  \j 
the  name  of  the  "  Clumber  "  Spaniels.     These  last-mentioned  animals  work  silently. 

Exampli?s  are  given  in  tlie  accompanying  illustration  of  three  kinds  of  Ooclco 
Spaniels.  The  dark  Bog,  that  occupies  the  foreground,  is  a  Welsh  Cocker;  and  tfac 
other  two  Dogs  are  orrlinarj'  Cc»ckers. 


^<ff: 


The  Cocker  is  altogether  a  smaller  animal,  seldom  weighing  aljove  twenty  jvmmi 
and  very  often  being  only  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  weight.     It  is  an  active  and  lit 
animal,  dashing  about  its  work  with  nn  air  of  gay  enjoymput  that  aaaista  materially  i 
enlivening  the  spirits  of  its  master.     There  are  many  breeds  of  this  Dog,  among  which  l' 
English,  Welsh,  and  Devonshire  Cockers  may  be  mentioned  as  well-knowu  examples. 

It  is  a  courageous  little  creature,  retaining  its  dashing  boldness  even  when  iinji 
into  the  enervating  Indian  climate,  which  destroys  the  spirit  of  most  Dogs,  and  evi 
reduces  the  stubborn  bull  dog  to  a  mere  poltroon.     Captain  Williamson,  in  his  bookj 
"  Oriental  Field  Sports,"  records  an  instance  of  rash  courage  on  the  part  of  one  of  l" 
little  Dogs. 

"  I  wns  shooting  near  some  underwood,  rather  thinly  scattered  among  reedy  _ 
growing  on  the  edges  of  a  large  water-course,  which  took  its  rise  near  the  foot  of  1 
large  hill  at  Miicknn  Gunge,  when  suddenly  one  of  a  brace  of  fine  cocking  Spaniels  I  hi 
with  me  ran  round  a  large  busli  greatly  agitflt^d,  and  apparently  on  some  game  wbtek 
I  expected  to  put  up, 
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I  followed  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  but  Paris,  wbich  was  Uie  Dog's  name,  was  too  quick  dtt 
me,  and  before  I  could  well  get  round  tlie  busb,  whitih  was  about  ten  yards  from  the  brink 
of  the  ravine,  had  come  to  a  stand,  his  ears  pricked,  his  tail  way:ging  like  lightning,  and 
his  whole  frame  in  a  seeming  state  of  ecstasy.  I  expected  that  he  had  got  a  baiX3  under  the 
bank,  and,  as  the  situation  was  in  favour  of  a  shot,  I  ran  towards  him  with  more  speed  than 
I  should  have  done  had  I  known  that  instead  of  a  Iiare  I  should  fmd.  as  I  did,  a  tiger 
sitting  on  its  ramp,  and  staring  Paris  in  thn  face.    They  were  not  above  two  yards  asunder. 

As  soon  as  the  Dog  found  me  at  his  side,  he  barked,  and  giving  a  spring  down,  dashed 
at  the  tiger.  What  happened  for  some  moments  I  really  cannot  say ;  the  surj^jrise  and 
danger  wliich  suddenly  affected  me  banished  at  once  that  presence  of  mind  which  many 
boast  to  possess  on  all  emei-gencies.  I  frankly  confess  that  my  senses  were  clouded,  and 
that  the  tiger  might  have  devoured  me  without  my  knowing  a  word  of  the  matter. 
However,  as  soon  as  my  fright  had  subsided,  I  began,  like  a  pereon  waking  from  a  dream, 
to  look  about,  and  saw  the  tiger  cantering  away  at  about  a  hundred  and  hftv'  yards' 
distance,  with  his  tail  erect,  and  followed  by  Paris,  who  kept  barking;  but  when  the 
tiger  arrived  at  a  thick  cover,  he  disappeared. 

I  bad  begun  in  my  mind  to  compose  a  requiem  for  my  poor  Dog,  as  I  saw  him 
chasing  the  tiger,  which  I  ex]iected  every  moment  woukl  turn  about  and  let  Paris  know 
that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  Tliough  Paris  bad  certainly  brought  me  to  the  gate  of 
destruction,  yet  he  as  certainly  saved  me.  I  felt  myself  indebted  to  him  for  preserv'atioii, 
and  consequently  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  him  return  safe." 

This  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  the  achievement  of  so  daring  a  feat.  Another 
ofRcer,  belonging  to  the  Bengal  Artilleiy,  was  shooting  near  a  jungle,  and  wa.s  attended 
by  five  or  six  Spaniels,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  tlie  bustards,  tloricans,  peafowl,  and 
other  birds,  when  a  tiger  suddenly  sltowed  iUself  from  a  spot  where  it  had  lain  concealed. 
Instead  of  retreating  from  the  terrilile  animal,  the  Spaniels  dashed  boldly  at  the  brindled 
foe,  and  although  several  of  them  were  laid  prostrate  by  the  tiger's  paw,  the  8ur\ivors 
remained  staunch,  and  attracted  the  creature's  attention  so  completely  that  their  master 
was  enabled  to  kill  it  without  difficulty. 

The  report  that  the  Dhole  will  attack  the  tiger  is  thus  corroborated. 

From  its  singular  affection  for  the  wat/^r.  this  Dog  is  tenned  the  Water  Spaniel,  as  a 
distinction  from  the  Field  Spani*d.  In  all  weathers,  and  in  all  seasons,  the  Water 
Spaniel  is  ever  ready  to  plunge  into  the  loved  element,  and  to  luxuriate  therein  in  sheer 
wantonness  of  enjoyment  It  is  an  admirable  diver,  and  a  swift  swimmer,  in  which  arts 
it  is  assisted  by  the  great  comparative  breadth  of  its  paws.  It  is  therefore  largely  used 
by  sportsmen  for  the  pur|>ose  of  fetching  out  of  the  water  the  game  which  they  have 
shot,  or  of  swimndng  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  or  to  an  occasional  island,  and 
starting  therefrom  the  various  birds  that  love  such  moist  locabties. 

Much  of  its  endurance  in  the  water  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of  natural  oil  with 
which  its  coat  is  suppUed,  and  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  really  wet.  A  real  Water 
Spaniel  gives  himself  a  good  shake  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  river,  and  is  dry  in  a  very 
short  time.  Tliis  oil,  although  useful  to  the  Dog,  gives  forth  an  odour  very  unpleasant  to 
human  nostrils,  and  therefore  debars  the  Water  Spaniel  from  enjoying  the  fireside  society 
of  its  human  friends. 

Some  people  fancy  that  the  Water  Spaniel  possesses  webbed  feet,  and  that  its  aquatic 
prowess  is  due  to  this  formation.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  All  dogs  have  their 
toes  connected  with  each  otlier  by  a  strong  membrane,  and  when  the  foot  is  wide 
and  the  membrane  rather  loosely  hung,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Water  Spaniel,  a  large 
surface  is  presented  to  the  water. 

The  Wat«r  Si)aTiiel  is  of  moderate  size,  measuring  about  twenty-two  inches  in  height 
at  the  shoulders,  and  proportionately  stout  in  make.  Tlie  ears  are  long,  measuring  from 
point  to  point  rather  more  than  the  animal's  heights 

Tlie  King  Charles  Spaniel  derives  its  name  from  the  "  airy  monarch,"  Charles  IL, 
who  took  great  delight  in  these  little  creatures,  and  petted  them  in  a  manner  that  verged 
on  absurdity 
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It  is  a  very  small  animal,  as  a  really  fine  specimen  ought  not  to  exceed  six  or 
pounds  in  weigbt     Some  of  tlie  most  valuable  King  Charles  Spaniels  weigh  as  httle 
five  pounds,  or  even  less.     These  little  creatures  have  been  trained  to  search  for  and 
up  game  afber  tlie  manner  of  their  larger  relatives,  the  springers  and  cockers,  but 
cannot  endure  severe  exercise,  or  long-continued  exertion,  and  ought  only  to  be  em] 
on  veiy  limited  territory. 

When  rightly  managed,  it  is  a  most  amusing  companion,  and  picks  up  accom_ 
ments  with  great  readiness.  It  can  be  trained  to  perfonn  many  pretty  tricksy 
sometimes  is  so  appreciative  of  it^  human  playfellows  that  it  will  join  their  games. 

I  knew  one  of  tliese  animals  which  would  play  at  that  popular  boy's  game, 
"  touch,"  as  correctly  as  any  of  the  boya  who  used  to  join  in  the  game,  and  on  account 
its  small  size  and  great  agility  was  a  more  formidable  opponent  than  any  of  the  h 
players.    The  same  Dog  carried  on  a  perpetual  plaj-ful  feud  with  the  cat,  each  seeking  for 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  and  of  getting  away  as  fast  as  possible.     It  wa.'  '""^ 
absurd  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Dog  would  hide  itself  behind  a  door-step,  a  scr.; 
large  stone,  or  under  a  thick  shrub,  and  panting  with  eager  expectation,  watch  t)i'     j. 
walking  unsuspiciously  towards  its  ambush.    As  the  cat  passed,  out  shot  the  Dog,  tniiTi  l»^i 
pussy  over,  and  made  off  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  pursued  by  the  cat  in  hot  ha-* 
anxious  to  avenge  herself  of  the  defeat.     In  these  cha.se8,  the  cat  always  used  to  n  : 
three  legs,  holding  one  paw  from  the  ground  as  if  to  preserve  its  strength  in  readises 
for  a  severe  appUcation  to  the  Dog's  ears. 

*'  Prince,"  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  clever  little  animal,  was  an  acconiplisbed 
bird*5-n ester,  seldom  permitting  a  too-confiding  blackbird  or  thrush  to  build  its  hy 
home  in  the  neighbourhood  without  robbing  it  of  its  variegated  contents.     WTien  the 
first  discovered  how  palatable  an  article  of  diet  was  a  blackbird's  egg,  he  used  to  push 
nose  into  the  nest  and  crush  the  eggs  with  his  teeth,  or  would  try  to  scrape  them  oul 
his  paw.     In  both  these  metliods,  he  wasted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid      " 
of  the  eggs,  and  after  a  while  invented  a  much  better  mode  of  actioii.     AV1».  n. 
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flwcovered  the  newly-built  nest  of  a  tlinisli  or  blackhircl,  he  would  wait  until  theix*  were 
some  four  or  five  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  then  would  hite  out  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  ao  as 
to  let  the  eggs  roll  unbTOken  into  his  mouth. 

One  of  these  little  animals,  which  belonged  to  a  Gloucestershire  family,  was  very 
dever  and  docile. 

Every  morning,  he  would  voluntarily  fetch  his  towel  and  brush,  and  stand  patiently 
to  be  washed,  combed,  and  brushed  by  the  hands  of  his  mistress.  Generally,  he  was 
■ccustomed  to  take  his  meals  with  the  family,  but  if  his  mistress  were  going  to  dine  from 
home  she  used  to  say  to  him,  "  Prince,  you  must  go  and  dine  at  the  rectory  to-day.'* 
The  Dog  would  therefore  set  off  for  the  rectory,  rather  a  long  and  complicated  wsJk* 
Old  after  passing  several  bridges,  and  taking  several  turnings,  would  reach  the  rectory  in 
time  for  dinner.     There  he  would  wait  until  he  had  taken  his  supper,  and  if  no  one  came 

Ech  him,  would  return  as  he  came. 
tie  Blenheim  Spaniel  is  even  smaller  than  the  King  Charles,  and  resembles  it 
y  in  its  general  characteristics.  Both  these  tmimals  ouglit  to  have  very  short 
ttmzzfes,  long  sdky  hair  without  any  curl,  extremely  long  and  silky  ears,  falling  close  to 
the  head,  and  sweeping  the  ground.  Tho  legs  should  be  covered  with  long  silky  hair  to 
the  very  toes,  and  the  tail  should  be  well  "  feathered."     Tlie  eyes  of  these  Httle  Dogs  are 

Kmely  moist,  having  always  a  slight  lachrymal  rivulet  trickling  from  the  corner  of 
eye. 
xJthough,  from  their  diminutive  size,  these  little  Dogs  are  anything  but  formidable, 
they  are  terrible  foes  to  the  midnight  thief,  who  cares  little  for  the  brute  strengt.h  of  a  big 
(rarf-dog.  Safely  fortified  behind  a  door,  or  under  a  sofa,  the  King  Charles  seta  up  such 
i  clamorous  yelling  at  the  advent  of  a  strange  step,  that  it  will  disconcert  the  carefully 
irranged  plans  of  professional  burglars  with  much  more  effect  than  the  deep  bay  and  the 
I  struggles  of  the  mastiff  or  the  bloodhound.  It  is  easy  enough  to  quiet  a  large  Dog 
yard,  but  to  silence  a  watchful  and  petulant  King  Charles  Dog  within  doors,  is 
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quite  a  different  matter.     Many  "toy  "  Dogs  are  equally  useful  in  this  respect,  tnd  tU 
miniature  terrier,  which  has  lately  become  so  fashionable,  or  the  Skye  Werner.  8it  am^ 
admirable  assistants  in  giving  timely  warning  of  a  foe's  approach,  although  they 
be  able  to  repel  him  if  he  has  once  made  good  his  entranca 
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A  VT.BY  celelnrated,  but  extremely  rare,  "  toy  "  Dog,  is  the  Maltese  Doo,  the  prrttia*^ 
and  most  loveable  of  all  the  little  pet  Dogs. 

The  hair  of  this  tiny  creature  is  very  longj  extreVnely  silky,  and  almost 
in  its  glossy  sheen,  so  beautifully  fine  as  to  resemble  spun  glass.     In  proportion  to  1 
size  of  the  animal,  the  fur  is  so  long  that  when  it  is  in  rapid  movement,  the  real  i 
altogether  lost  in  the  streaming  mass  of  flossy  hair.     One  of  these  animals,  which  ' 
exceeds  three  pounds  in  weight,  measures  no  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  length  of  1 
across  the  shoulders.     The  tail  of  the  ^laltese  Dog  curls  strongly  over  the  back,  and  i 
its  wealth  of  silken  fur  to  the  already  superfluous  torrent  of  glistening  tresses. 

It  is  a  lively  and  very  good-tempci'cd  little  creature,  endearing  itself  by 
curious  little  ways  to  those  with  whom  it  is  brought  in  contact.     The  "  toy  " 
are  subject  to  several  uupleusaot  habits,  such  as  snoring  and  offensive  brf^-i*^^  ^"' ' 
Malte.se  Dog  is  free  from  tlipse  defects,  and  is  therefore  a  more  agreeable  com ; 
the  Iving  Charles  or  the  Blenheim  Spaniels. 

As  the  name  implies,  it  was  originally  brought  from  Malta.     It  is  a  very 
animal,  and  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be  extinct;  but  there  are  still  spn 
obtained  by  tliose  who  have  no  objection  to  pay  the  price  which  is  demand, 
pretty  little  creatures. 

The  Lion  Dog,  so  called  on  account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  kin^  of 
when  it  is  shaven  after  the  fashion  of  poodles,  is  a  cross  between  the  poodle  oad ' 
Maltese  Dog,  possessing  the  tightly  curled  hair  of  the  poodle  without  its  elongated  i 
and  determinate  aspect, 

A  VERY  decided  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  Dog  is  affurdtd  by  the  ALnvt  Sw 
more  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  St  Bemai-d's  Dog,  on  account  of  the  celi-l 
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monastery  where  these  magnificent  aiiinials  are  taught  to  exercise  their  woudrous  powers, 
which  have  gained  for  them  and  their  teachers  a  world-wide  fame. 

These  splendid  Dogs  are  among  the  largest  of  the  canine  race,  being  equal  in  size  to 
a  large  mastiff.  The  good  work  which  ia  done  by  these  Dogs  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  passing  referenca  Bred  among  the  coldest  regions  of  the  Alps, 
and  accustomed  from  its  birth  to  the  deep  snows  which  everlastingly  cover  the  mountain- 
top,  the  St.  Bernard's  Dog  is  a  most  useful  animal  in  discovering  any  unfortunate  traveller 
who  has  been  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm  and  lost  the  path,  or  who  has  fallen  upon  the 
cold  ground,  worn  out  by  fatigue  afod  hardship,  and  fallen  jnto  the  death-sleep  which  is 
the  result  of  severe  cold. 

Whenever  a  snow-storm  occurs,  the  monks  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard 
send  forth  their  Dogs  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  Taught  by  the  wonderful  instinct  with 
which  they  are  endowed,  they  traverse  the  dangerous  paths,  and  seldom  fail  to  discover 
the  frozen  sufferer,  even  though  he  be  buried  under  a  deep  snow-drift.  Wlien  the  Dog 
has  made  such  a  discovery,  it  gives  notice  by  its  deep  and  powerful  bay  of  the  perilous 
state  of  the  sufferer,  and  endeavours  to  clear  away  the  snow  that  covers  the  lifeless  form. 

The  monks,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Dog,  immediately  set  off  to  the  aid  of  the  perishing 
traveller,  and  in  many  cases  have  thus  preser\'ed  lives  that  must  have  peri.shed  without 
their  timely  assistance.     In  order  to  aflbrd  ever}'  possible  help  to  the  sufferer,  a  small 

;  of  spirits  is  generally  tied  to  the  Dog  s  neck. 

lie  illustration  which  accompanies  this  notice  of  the  Alpine  Spaniel,  is  a  portrait  of 
the  well-known  Dog  belonging  to  Mr.  Albert  Smith. 
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Of  all  ttie  domcsticited  Dogs,  the  Poodle  seems  to  be,  take  him  all  in  all,  the 
obedient  and  tbe  most  inteUectual     Accomplishments  the  most  difficult  are  mastered  _^^ 
this  clever  animal,  which  displaj's  an  ease  and  intelligence  in  its  performances  thit 
appear  to  be  far  beyond  the  ordinary  canine  capabilities. 

A  barbarous  custom  is  prevalent  of  removing  the  greater  portion  of  the  Poodle's  coat. 
leaving  Jiim  but  a  ruff  round  the  neck  and  legs,  and  a  piilf  on  the  tip  of  the  tail  as  the  sole 
relic  of  his  abundant  fur. 
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Such  a  deprivation  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  natural  state  of  the  Dog,  wliicli » 
furnished  ^vith  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  fur,  hanging  in  long  ringlets  from  every  portion  U 
the  head,  bofly,  and  limbs.  The  Poodle  is  not  the  only  Dog  that  suffers  a  like  tonwriil 
abridgment  of  coat ;  for  under  the  dry  arches  of  the  many  bridges  that  cross  the  SoJne, 
in  Paris,  may  be  daily  seen  a  moximful  spectacle.  Numerous  Dogs  of  every  imagmahk 
and  unimaginable  breed,  lie  helpless  in  the  sliade  of  the  arch,  their  legs  tied  togelM;  tai 
their  vyoa  contemplating  with  woeful  looks  the  struggles  of  their  fellows,  who  are  tieillt 
shorn  of  tlieir  natural  covering,  and  protesting  with  mournful  cries  against  the  openiiHa 

There  is  a  diminutive  variety  of  the  Poodle,  which  is  termed  the  Barbet.  This  littk 
Dog  is  possessed  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  its  larger  relative,  and  on  aoootmt  oCiH 
comparatively  small  size,  was  formerly  in  great  request  as  a  lady's  Dog,  For  this  (iornblt 
post  it  is  well  fitted,  as  it  is  a  cleanly  little  creature,  very  affectionate,  and  fall  of  ll» 
oddest  tricks  and  vagaries. 

Some  years  since,  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  comical  little  Dog,  named  **  Qiiii»*  mWA 
I  l>elieve  to  have  been  a  Barbet,  though  no  one  had  ventured  definitely  to  refer  Uie8tB4|V 
little  creature  to  any  known  variety. 

He  was  verj'  small,  not  larger  than  an  ortlinary  rabbit,  and  was  ovenrbelmed  wi4 
such  a  torrent  of  corkscrew  curls  that  Lis  entire  shape  was  concealetj  under  tlieir 
luxuriance  ;  and,  when  he  was  lying  asleep  on  the  sofa,  he  reminded  the  spectator flf* 
loose  armful  of  mop  thrtuns.     While  repomng,  his  head  was  quite  imdistingaiduiblt  fin* 
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his  tail ;  and  when  walking,  his  trailing  cnrls  collected  such  an  ever-increasing  mass  of 
leaves,  dry  sticks,  straws,  and  other  impediments,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  bait, 
in  order  to  be  released  from  his  encumbrances. 

Caisual  passengers  were  constantly  arrested  in  their  walk  by  the  singular  animated 
mop  that  rolled  along  without  any  visible  means  of  pro;^ression  ;  and  I  have  more  thai\ 
once  been  witness  to  a  warm  dispute  respecting  the  position  in  nature  which  the  strange 
animal  might  occupy.  Some  thought  it  mtgkt  be  a  Dog,  while  others  suggested  that  it 
was  a  young  lion ;  but  the  prevailing  idea  referred  little  Quiz  to  a  position  among 
the  hears. 

He  was  a  most  amusing  and  clever  little  animal,  readily  picking  up  acquirements,  and 
inventing  new  accomplishments  of  bis  own.  He  would  sit  at  the  piano,  imd  sing  a  song 
to  hia  own  accompaniment,  the  manual,  or  rather  the  pedal,  part  of  the  performance  being 
achieved  by  a  dexterous  patting  of  the  keys,  and  the  vocal  efforts  by  a  prolonged  and 
modulated  howl.     He  could  also  "  talk,"  by  uttering  little  yelps  in  rapid  succession. 

like  all  pet  Dogs,  he  was  jealous  of  disposition,  and  could  not  bear  that  any  one, 
not  excepting  his  mistress,  should  be  more  noticed  than  himself. 

When  bis  mistress  was  ill,  he  was  much  aggrieved  at  the  exclusive  attention  which 
was  given  to  the  invalid,  and  cast  about  in  his  doggish  brain  for  some  method  of 
attracting  the  notice  which  he  coveted  It  is  supposed  that  be  must  have  watched  the 
interview  between  medical  man  and  patient,  and  have  settled  in  his  mind  the  attraction 
which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  physician  ;  for  just  as  the  well-known 
carriage  drew  up  to  the  door,  Quiz  got  on  a  chair,  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  began  to 
put  out  his  tongue,  and  hold  forth  hia  paw,  as  he  had  seen  bis  mistrcsa  do,  and  evidently 
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expected  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  His  purpose  was  certainly  gained,  for  he 
attracted  universal  attention  by  his  rxtse.  He  had  not  patience  to  keep  his  tongue  out  of 
his  mtmth,  but  rapidly  thrust  it  out,  and  as  rapidly  withdrew  it  again. 

Poor  Quiz  died  very  shortly  after  I  made  acquaintance  with  him,  a  victim  to  the 
cholera,  which  at  that  time  was  rife  in  Oxford 

The  vert  tiniest  of  the  Dog  family  is  the  Mexican  Lapdoo,  a  creature  so  very 
minute  in  its  dimensions  as  to  appear  almost  fabulous  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
ammal  itself. 
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Ooe  of  these  little  canine  peta  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Musettm,  and 
attracts  much   attention  from  the   visitors.     Indeed,  if   it  were   not   in  so  dignified  | 
locality,  it  would  be  generally  classed  with  the  mermaid,  the  fljing  serpent,  and 
Tartar  lamb,  as  an  admirable  example  of  clever  workmanship.      It  ia  precisely 
those  white  woollen  toy  Dogs  which  sit  upon  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  when  pressed 
forth  a  nondescript  sound,  intended  to  do  duty  for  the  legitimate  canine  bark.     To  i 
it  is  no  larger  than  theoe  toys  would  be  hardly  true,  for  I  have  seen  in  the  shop 
many  a  toy  Dog  which  exceeded  in  sixe  the  veritable  Mexican  Lapdog. 

The  magnificent  animal  which  is  termed  the  BLOODHomn),  on  account  of  its  i^ 
liar  facility  for  tracking  a  wounded  animiil  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  devious  cou 
is  very   scarce   in  England,  as  there  is  but  little  need  for  these  Dogs  for  its 
employment 

In  the  "  good  old  times  "  this  animal  was  largely  used  by  thief-takers,  for  the  purpoil 
of  tracking  and  securing  the  robbers  who  in  those  days  made  the  country  unsafe,  ind 
laid  the  roads  under  a  black  mail.  Sheep-stealers,  who  were  much  more  common  wbao 
the  offence  wag  visited  with  capital  punishment,  were  frequently  detected  by  the  d' '•"*• 
nose  of  the  Bloodhound,  which  would,  when  once  kid  on  the  scent,  follow  it  n ; 
unerring  precision,  unravelling  the  single  trail  from  among  a  hundred  crossing  foolsief^ 
and  only  to  be  baffled  by  water  or  blood.  Water  holds  no  scent,  and  if  the  hunted  maoil 
able  to  take  a  long  leap  into  the  water,  and  to  get  out  again  in  some  similar  fashion,  be 
may  set  at  defiance  the  Bloodhound's  nose.     If  blood  be  spilt  upon  the  track,  thn  diilictt* 
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olfactories  of  the  aaimal  are  blunted,  aud  it  is  no  longer  able  to  follow  the  corapamtively 
weak  scent  which  is  left  by  the  retreating  footsteps. 

Both  these  methods  have  beon  successfully  employed,  but  in  either  case  great  caution 
is  needed.  When  the  hound  suspects  that  the  quarry  has  taken  to  the  water,  it  swims 
backward  and  foi-ward,  testing  every  inch  of  the  bank  on  both  sides,  and  applying  its 
nose  to  every  leaf,  stick,  or  frothy  scum  that  comes  floating  by. 

In  this  country  the  Bloodhound  is  chiefly  employed  in  deer-shooting,  aiding  the  sports- 
man by  singling  out  some  animal,  and  keeping  it  ever  before  him,  and  by  driving  it  in 
certain  directions,  gi"ving  to  its  master  an  opportunity  for  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  Should 
the  deer  not  fall  to  the  shot,  but  be  only  wounded,  it  dashes  off  at  a  greatly  increased 
pace,  followed  by  the  IJloodhound,  which  here  displays  his  qualities.  Being  guided  by  the 
blood-drops  that  stud  the  path  of  the  wounded  animal,  the  hound  has  an  easy  task  in 
keeping  the  trail,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  exertions  is  sure  to  come  up  with  his 
prey  at  last. 

The  Bloodhound  is  generally  irascible  in  temper,  and  therefore  a  rather  dangerous 
animal  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  one  excepting  its  owner.  So  fierce  is  its  desire  for  blood, 
and  BO  utterly  is  it  excited  when  it  reaches  its  prey,  that  it  will  often  keep  its  master  at 
bay  when  he  approaches,  and  receive  his  overtures  with  such  unmistakeable  indications 
of  anger  that  he  will  not  venture  to  approach  until  his  Dog  has  satisfied  its  appetite  on 
the  carc^ise  of  the  animal  which  it  has  brought  to  the  ground.  When  fairly  on  the 
track  of  the  deer,  the  Bloodhound  utters  a  peculiar,  long,  loud,  aud  deep  bay,  which,  if 
once  heard,  will  never  be  forgottem 

The  modern  Bloodhound  is  not  the  same  animal  as  that  which  was  known  by  the 
same  title  in  the  days  of  early  English  history,  the  breed  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
extinct.  The  ancient  Bloodhound  was,  from  all  accounts,  an  anima!  of  extremely  irritable 
temper,  and  therefore  more  dangerous  as  a  companion  than  the  modem  hound. 

The  colour  of  a  good  Bloodhound  ought  to  be  nearly  uniform,  no  white  being 
permitted,  except  on  the  tip  of  the  stern.  The  prevailing  tints  are  a  blackish-tan,  or  a 
deep  fawn.  TJie  tail  of  this  Dog  is  long  aud  sweeping,  and  by  certain  ex]>ressive 
wavings  and  flourishings  of  tliat  member,  the  animal  indiciites  its  success  or  failurc. 

Closely  allied  with  the  bloodhound  is  the  now  rare  STAtmouND,  a  Dog  w^hich  is 
stipposed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound^  the  latter  animal 
being  employed  in  order  to  add  lightness  and  speed  to  the  exquisite  scent  and  powerful 
limbs  of  the  former.     Sometimes  the  foxhound  is  used  to  cross  with  this  animal. 

It  is  a  large  and  powerful  Dog,  possessed  of  very  great  capabilities  of  scent,  and  able, 
like  the  bloodhound,  to  bold  to  the  trail  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  to  distinguish  it  among 
the  footprints  of  a  crowd  Despite  of  the  infusion  of  greyhound  blood,  the  Staghound 
is  hardly  so  swift  an  animal  as  might  be  conjectui-ed  from  its  proportions,  and  probably 
on  account  of  its  slow  pace  has  fallen  into  coiapamtive  disrepute  at  the  present  day. 
Until  the  de^ith  of  George  III.  the  stag-chase  was  greatly  in  vogue ;  but  since  that 
time  it  has  faOed  to  atti-act  the  attention  of  the  sporting  world,  and  has  gradually  yielded 
to  the  greater  charms  of  the  foxhunt. 

The  real  old  English  Staghound  is  now  extremely  nire,  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
entirely  extinct.  The  Dog  which  is  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  chasiug  the  st^g  is 
simply  a  very  large  breed  of  the  foxhound,  which,  on  account  of  its  superior  length  of 
limb,  is  more  capable  of  matching  itself  agahist  the  swift-footed  deer  than  the  ordinary 
hound.  These  Dogs  are  very  powerful  when  iti  a  good  state  of  health,  and  have  been 
known  to  achieve  very  wonderful  feats  of  speed  and  end\irance.  They  have  been  known 
to  run  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  pursuit  of  a  stag;  and  one  memorable  run  is 
recorded,  where  the  stag,  and  the  only  two  hounds  which  kept  to  its  trail,  were  found 
dead  close  to  each  other.  The  stag  had  made  one  poweiful  effoit,  had  leaped  over  a 
park  wall,  which  the  Dogs  in  their  wearied  state  were  unable  to  surmount,  and  had  fallen 
dead  just  as  it  had  gained  a  place  of  safety. 

It  is  needful  that  the  Staghound  should  be  a  courageous  as  well  as  a  powerful 
anumal ;  for  when  the  stag  is  brought  to  bay  it  becomes  a  formidable  antagonist,  dashing 
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boldly  at  the  nearest  foe,  whether  man  or  Dog,  and  often  inflicting  by  the  stroke  i  ^ 
sharp  antlers  a  mortal  wound  upon  any  Dog  that  may  be  witldn  its  reach.     Some  d^ 
of  cunning  ia  also  requisite,  so  that  the  Dog  may  not  rash  blindly  upon  its  fate,  but  miy 
craftily  watch  its  opportunity,  and  seize  its  quarry  without  suffering  for  its  boldness. 

\Vlien  the  country  was  more  open,  and  less  broken  up  into  fields  and  enclosurw  than  i^ 
the  case  at  the  present,  stag-hunting  was  a  comparatively  easy  task,  but  in  the  present  dajj 
when  a  froe  Englishman  can  hardly  wsilk  half-a-mile  without  being  checked  by  a  wall  i 
fence,  or  a  warning  notice,  the  stag  has  so  much  the  advantage  of  the    hounds 
horses  that  the  chase  has  gradually  sunk  into  comparative  disusa     With  one  or  it 
exceptions,  the  royal  Staghuunds  are  now  almost  the  only  representatives  of  thia 
popular  and  exciting  sport. 

Of  atj.  the  Dogs  which  are  known  by  the  common  title  of  "hound,**  the 
HOUND  is  the  best  known.  There  are  few  animals  which  have  received  more  att 
than  the  Foxhound,  and  none  perhaps  which  have  so  entirely  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  i 
teachers.  A  well-known  sporting  author,  who  writes  imder  the  nom  de  plume  of  *•  St 
henge,"  remarks,  with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  tliat  "  the  modern  Foxhound  is  one  of  1 
most  wonderful  animals  in  creation."  The  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the  i 
which  have  been  spent,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  this  animal  as  perfect  as  possible^  4 
scarcely  credible. 

Without  in  the  least  disparaging  any  efforts  to  improve  the  nature  and  the  i 
of  any  animal,  we  cannot  but  draw  a  sad  comparison  between  the  unweaiying  pains  \ 
are  bestowed  upon  the  condition  of  the  Foxhound,  and  the  neglected  state  of  manxl 
human  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palatial  dog-kennel  and  the  magnificent  stables. 
one  establishment,  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  have  beeji  expended 
the  Dogs  and  horses,  and  this  for  a  aeries  of  many  years.     As  might  be  expected,' 
command  of  such  enormous  sums  of  money,  backed  by  great  judgment  on  the  parts  of  1 
owners  and  trainers  of  hounds,  has  produced  a  race  of  Dogs  that  for  speed,  endcr 
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dedicate  scent,  and  liigh  courage,  approach  as  near  to  absolute  perfection  as  can  weU  be 
iiuaginedL 

By  thus  improving  the  condition  of  the  domesticated  Dog,  the  country  haa  been 
benefited,  for  it  is  impossible  to  improve  any  inhabitant  of  a  country  without  conferring 
1  benefit  on  the  land  in  which  it  is  reared.  Still,  supposing  that  half  the  sums  which  are 
umuaUy  expended  on  training  Dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  upper  classes  had  been 
employed  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  and  neglected  poor,  and  bad  been 
Wcked  by  equal  judgment,  I  caimot  but  fancy  that  the  country  would  have  received  a 
greater  benefit  than  ia  conferred  upon  it  by  the  most  admirable  pack  of  hounds  that  can 
be  conceived 

It  ia  flupposed  that  the  modem  Foxhound  derives  its  origin  from  the  old  English 
bounds  and  its  various  points  of  perfection  from  judicious  crosses  with  other  breeds.  For 
example,  in  order  to  increase  its  speed,  the  greyhound  is  made  to  take  part  in  its 
pedigree,  and  the  greyhound  having  already  some  admixture  of  tlie  bull-dog  blood,  there  is 
ui  infusion  of  stubbornness  as  well  as  of  mere  speed. 

There  are  various  breeds  of  Dogs  which  are  remarkable  for  the  very  great  development 
of  8ome  peculiar  facidty,  such  as  speed  in  the  greyhound,  courage  in  the  bull-dog,  delicacy 
of  8cent  in  the  bloodliound,  sagacity  in  the  poodle,  and  so  on.  So  that,  when  a  breed  of 
Dogs  begins  to  fail  in  any  of  these  characteristics,  the  fault  is  amended  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Dog  belonging  to  the  breed  which  exlubits  the  needful  quality  in  greatest  perfection. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  mental  character  is  transmitted  through  a  longer  series  of 
descendants  than  the  outward  form.  Even  in  the  case  of  such  widely  different  Dogs  as 
the  bidl-dog  and  the  greyhound,  all  vestige  of  the  bull-dog  form  is  lost  in  the  fourth 
cross,  while  the  determinate  courage  of  the  animal  is  persistent,  and  serves  to  invigorate 
the  character  of  unnumbered  successive  progeny. 

~     By  using  these  means  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  the  modem  sportsmen 
fcve  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  animal  which  is  so  accurate  of  scent,  that  it  might 
almost  challenge  the  bloodhound  himself  in  its  power  of  discovering  it,  and  of  adhering 
1. 
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to  it  when  found ;  ao  deleimined  in  rhamrtn,  tbttl  it  has  111U17  a  time  been  known 
peraevere  in  its  diase  mtil  It  has  ftUen  dead  oo  Hue  tiack ;  and  so  swift  of  foot  that  fev 
Doraes  can  keep  pace  with  It  in  the  honting-field,  if  the  aomt  be  good,  and  gnmo^  eatsy. 
It  is  averred  bj  competent  asthotity;  that  no  man  can  undertake  to  remain  in  the 
fidd  with  the  hoonds  while  they  are  ninning. 

The  speed  which  can  be  attained  by  Foxhoonds  may  be  estimated  from  the 
known  match  wbich  took  pJaee  npon  the  Beaoon  cooise  at  Newnuirket    The  ]i 
of  the  course  is  4  miles  1  fozlong  and  132  jraids^  and  this  distance  was  ran 
winning  Dog,  "Bine-cap"  in  eight  minutes  and  a  few  aeoonda.    The  famoos  ^ 

"  Flying  Childefs^"  in  running  over  the  same  gronind,  was  little  more  than  half  a  mixrate 
ahead  ^  the  bound.  Now,  if  we  compare  &  dimensions  of  the  hoise  and  the  honnd, 
we  shall  form  a  tolerably  accurate  oonceptian  of  the  extraordinaiy  swiftness  to  which  the 
latter  animal  can  attain.  In  that  match,  no  less  than  sixty  horses  started  together 
with  the  competitors,  bnt  of  the  sixty  only  twelve  were  with  the  Dogs  at  the  end  of  this 
short  run. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  serere  and  unceasing  labour  of 
chase  Jn  which  the  Dogs  are  always  busily  at  wodc,  either  in  searching  for  a  kn 
following  it  up  when  found,  the  hounds  are  forced  to  undergo  no  small  ex 
walking  from  their  kennel  to  the  "  meety*  which  is  frequently  at  some  distance  frum 
home  ;  and  then  in  walking;  back  again  when  the  chase  is  over. 

That  the  animal  should  be  enabled  to  perform  these  severe  tasks,  ^hich  often  occur 
several  times  weekly,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  too  large,  lest  it  shoi 
fatigue  itself  with  its  own  bulk,  and  go  through  considerable  needless  exertion  in  foi 
its  way  through  thickets  where  a  lesser  Dc^  would  pass  without  difficulty  ;  and  it 
equally  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  too  small,  lest  it  should  be  unequal  to  the  vi 
impediments  which  cross  its  path,  and  by  reason  of  its  shorter  limbs  be  unable  to  keep  Qp 
properly  with  the  rest  of  the  paclL 

According  to  the  latest  authorities,  the  best  average  height  for  Foxhounds  is 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  inches,  the  female  being  generally  smaller  than  the  mi 
However,  the  size  of  the  Dog  does  not  matter  so  much ;  but  it  is  expected  to  match 
rest  of  the  pack  in  height  as  well  as  in  general  appearance 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  a  writer  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
a  hound  ought  not  to  be  looke^l  upon  as  an  indi\'idual,  but  as  a  component  part  of  a 
and,  therefore,  that  a  Dog  which  will  be  almost  invaluable  in  one  pack  will  be  quite 
missible  into  another.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  Dog  to  be  slower  than  its  companions,  but  It 
is  a  fault  of  hardly  less  magnitude  to  be  too  fast  for  them,  and  to  run  away  at  such  a  pace 
that  it  seems  to  be  getting  all  the  hunting  to  itself  To  use  an  expressive,  but  couventioaal 
term,  '*  suitiness  "  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  ought  to 
as  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  family. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  head  of  the  Foxhotmd  has  a  different  aspect  from  that  which 
presented  by  the  trained  Dog.  Tliis  change  of  appearance  is  caused  by  the  custom 
cropping,  or  rather  of  trimming,  the  ears,  so  as  to  dock  them  of  tlieir  full  proportions,  tad 
to  leave  no  more  of  the  external  organ  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  orifice.  It  is  fiii 
that  this  process  is  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  the  animal  s  ears  fix)m  being  torn  by  the 
brambles  and  other  thorny  impediments  which  constantly  come  in  its  patli,  and  thioit^ 
which  the  Dog  is  continually  forced  to  thrust  itself.  But  the  custom  does  not  seem  t» 
confer  a  corresponding  benefit  on  the  poor  creature  whose  ear^  ^       *od  to  tl* 

operator's  steel,  and  it  may  bo  that  the  custom  of  croppiug  Du^  go  oottf 

fashion,  as  is  happily  the  case  with  the  equally  cruel  practice  ot  cioppuig  the  ean  of 
horses,  and  docking  their  tails. 

This  Dog  is  a  sufficiently  sagacious  animal,  and  if  it  were  subjected  to  the  infloanoi  tf 
man  as  frequently  as  the  Terrier  and  other  companions  of  the  human  race,  would  not  }at$ 
by  comparison  with  them.  Even  in  the  state  of  semi-civilization  into  which  these  Dog* 
are  brought,  their  obedience  to  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  himtsman  is  quite  asr* 
vellous ;  and  e\-Bn  when  in  their  kennel  they  will  come  indi vidua] ly  to  be  fed,  n*)  Bog 
venturir\g  to  leave  its  place  imtil  its  name  has  been  called. 
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As  to  the  vainous  sporting  details  conoected  with  this  animal,  such  as  breeding, 
training,  feeding,  &c.,  they  may  be  found  in  many  sporting  works,  where  they  are  elabo- 
rately discussed,  but  are  not  suitable  for  a  work  of  the  present  character. 

The  Haeriee,  so  called  because  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  hunting  the  hare,  is  in  the 
present  day  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  small  foxhound,  the  description  of  the  latter 
animal  serving  equally  for  that  of  the  former,  with  the  one  exception  of  size.  As  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  foxhound,  the  average  height  is  about  twenty-three 
inches,  but  the  height  of  the  HaiTier  ought  not  to  exceed  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  smaller  size,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  cliaracter  of  its 
work,  the  Hamer  is  not  so  swift  an  animal  as  the  foxhound,  and  does  not  test  so  fully 
the  speed  and  strength  of  the  horses  that  follow  in  its  track.  It  is  a  swifter  animal  in 
these  days  than  was  the  case  some  few  years  back,  because  in  the  modern  system  of  hare- 
hunting,  poor  "puss  "  is  so  rapidly  followed  by  the  hounds  that  she  has  no  time  to  waste 
in  those  subtle  contrivances  for  throwing  the  hounds  off  her  track  for  which  she  is  so 
justly  famous,  and  which  liave  often  baftled  the  efforts  of  the  best  and  strongest 
Harriers. 

Tlie  points  of  a  good  Harrier  are  similar  to  those  of  the  foxhound,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows. 

"  There  are  necessary  points  in  the  shape  of  a  hound  which  ought  always  to  be 
attended  to  by  a  sportsman,  for  if  he  be  not  of  a  perfect  symmetry  he  will  neither  run  fast 
nor  bear  much  work.  He  has  much  to  undeigo,  and  shoiAl  have  strength  proportioned 
to  it.  Let  his  legs  be  straight  as  arrows,  his  feet  round  and  not  too  large  ;  his  shoulders 
back  ;  his  breast  mtlier  wide  than  narrow  ;  his  chest  deep  ;  his  back  bmacl ;  his  head  small ; 
his  neck  thin;  his  tail  thick  and  bushy;  if  he  cany  it  well,  so  much  the  better.  Sucli 
hounds  as  are  out  at  the  elbows,  and  such  as  are  weak  from  the  knees  to  the  foot,  should 
never  be  taken  into  the  pack. 

"  I  find  that  I  have  mentioned  a  small  head  as  one  of  the  necessary  requisites  of  a 
hound ;  but  you  will  observe  tliat  it  is  relative  to  beauty  only,  for  as  to  goodness,  I  believe 
that  large-headed  hounds  are  in  no  wise  inferior.  The  colour  I  think  of  little  moment, 
and  am  of  opinion  with  our  friend  Foote,  respecting  Ms  negro  friend,  that  a  good  Dog,  like 
a  good  candidate,  cannot  be  of  bad  colour.'* 

These  remarks  were  written  by  Beckford,  in  the  year  1779,  and  are  of  such  sterling 
value  that  they  are  accepted  even  in  the  present  day  as  the  criteria  of  a  good  hound. 
He  proceeds  to  obsen'e  in  the  same  letter  from  which  the  above  description  has  been 
transcribed,  that  the  shape  of  the  Dog's  head  is  as  variable  as  the  colour  of  his  hide,  and 
that  solne  sportsmen  prefer  a  sharp-nosed  hound,  while  others  care  nothing  for  a  Dog 
unless  he  have  a  large  and  roomy  head.  Each,  however,  in  his  opinion,  is  equally  useful 
in  its  own  way;  for  "  speed  and  beauty  are  the  chief  excellences  of  the  one,  while  stoutness 
and  tenderness  of  nose  in  hunting  are  characteristic  of  the  other."  To  these  qualifications 
the  modem  huntsmen  have  adiled  another,  consisting  of  depth  of  the  back  ribs,  in  order 
to  secure  a  stout  build,  and  the  capability  of  enduring  daily  work  for  a  lengthened 
period. 

Uniformity  of  size  and  colour  is  even  more  requisite  in  a  pack  of  Harriers  than  of 
foxhounds.  Such  packs  indeed  are  often  composed  of  the  latter  variety  of  Dog,  which  are 
too  small  to  be  admitted  into  the  regular  foxhound  pack.  However,  if  a  pack  is  composed 
of  these  dwarf  foxhounds,  the  two  best  characters  of  the  true  Harrier  are  lost,  namely, 
the  musical  tongue  and  the  sensitive  nose,  and  the  only  compensating  quality  that  these 
apimftk  possess  is  extreme  speed.  A  pack  of  true  Harriers  ia  distinguished  for  the 
melodious  tongues  of  its  members,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
while  the  delicacy  of  their  scent  is  so  great  that  they  can  work  out  all  the  complicated 
doubles  of  the  hare. 

Tliere  are  several  breeds  of  the  Beagle,  which  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  by 
their  size  and  general  aspect. 

The  Medium-sized  Beagle  is  not  unlike  the  harrier,  but  is  heavier  about  the  throat 
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than  that  auuiial,  atul  hjis  stouter  limbs,  and  a  comparatively  laiger  body     The  height  of 
this  Dog  is  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  or  hfteen  inches. 

The  Rough  Beagle  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  crossing  the  originaV  stock  with  the 
rough  terrier,  and  possesses  the  squeaking  bark  of  the  terrier  rather  than  the  prolonged 
musical  intonati^m  of  the  Beagle.  Some  authorities,  however,  take  the  animal  to  be  a 
distinct  variety.  The  nose  of  this  creature  is  furnished  with  the  stifl'  whisker-hairs  which 
are  found  on  the  muzzle  of  the  rough  terrier,  and  the  fur  is  nearly  as  stiff  and  wiiy  as  thti 
terriers. 

.  The  Dwarf  Beagle,  or  Babbit  Beagle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  smallest  of  i 
three  animals,  delicate  in  form  and  aspect,  but  good  of  nose  and  swift  of  foot  So 
small  are  some  of  these  little  creatures  that  a  whole  pack  has  been  conveyed  to  and  fium 
the  field  in  hampera  slung  over  the  hack  of  a  hoise,  or  simply  in  the  shooting  pockets  of 
the  men.     Their  strength  was  thus  preserved  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  they  ni^a 
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saved  from  the  fatiguing  walk  to  the  field  and  back  again.     Ten  inches  is  the  %ymm 
height  of  a  Rabbit  Beagle. 

These  little  Dogs  are  chiefly  employed  by  those  who  hunt  on  foot,  aa  they  mn  Mil 
sufficiently  swift  to  drive  the  hare  from  her  doubles,  and  by  patiently  traddng  her  tlnoMfc 
all  her  wiles,  "  win  like  Fabius,  by  delay."  Beagles  used  to  be  much  in  favour  withttt 
junior  members  of  the  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  allbrding  a  pleasant  aftemoofi'^ 
amusement  It  is  true  that  the  legitimate  object  of  chase,  namely,  the  haze»  ia  oojdmn 
forthcoming,  hut  her  place  is  readily  supplied  by  a  long-winded  lad.  who  tiiiviium  tki 
country  at  speed,  trailing  after  hiju  a  rabbit-skin  well  rubbed  w4th  turpejitine  or  aail(«L 
If  the  scent  be  good,  and  the  course  lie  tolerably  straight,  the  endurance  of  the  bimiir 
is  severely  tested,  but  if  the  miniature  hounds  come  often  to  a  check,  any  one  of  avoM* 
powers  fun  he  in  at  the  finish.  ^^ 


This  little  group  of  Dogs  is  representative  of  two  breeds  of  the  Pointer,  the  two  forpniost 
T)og8  being  examples  of  the  mod*im  English  Pointer,  and  the  third,  of  the  Spanish  Pointer, 
The  latter  of  these  Dogs  is  now  seldom  used  in  the  field,  as  it  is  too  slow  and  heavily 
l)uilt  an  animal  for  the  present  f;i,st  style  of  sporting,  which  makes  the  I>og3  do  all  the 
ranging,  and  leaves  to  their  master  but  a  eoraparatively  small  amount  of  distance  to  pass 
f)ver.  The  nose  of  this  Dug  is  peculiarly  delicate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  exceed- 
i^Iy  wide  muzzle,  and  for  those  sportsmen  who  cannot  walk  fast  or  far,  it  is  an  useful 
Kbrtant 

"^  As  may  be  seen  fmm  the  engraving,  the  modem  English  Pointer  is  a  very  different 
animal,  built  on  a  much  lighter  model,  and  alt-ogetliur  with  a  ranre  bold  and  dasliing  air 
about  it  While  it  possesses  a  sufficiently  wide  muzzle  to  permit  the  development  of  the 
[ilfectory  nerves,  its  limbs  are  so  light  and  wiry  that  it  can  match  almost  any  Dog  in 
ype^  Indeed,  some  of  these  animals  are  known  to  equal  a  slow  greyhound  in  point  of 
noltneas. 

^FThis  quality  is  specially  useful,  because  it  permits  the  sportsman  to  walk  forward,  at 
Htoderate  pace,  while  his  Dogs  an^  beating  over  the  field  to  his  right  and  left.  Tlie 
Itgacious  animals  are  so  obedient  to  the  voice  and  gesture  of  their  master,  and  are  so  well 
trained  to  act  with  each  other,  that  at  a  wave  of  the  hand  they  will  separate,  one  going 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  so  traverse  the  entire  field  in  a  series  of  "  tacks,*' 
5»>  speak  nautically,  croRsing  each  other  rognlarly  in  front  of  the  sportsman  as  he  walks 
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\Vlii!u  either  of  them  scL*iits  a  biixl,  he  stops  suddenly,  anestiiig  even  his  foot  us  i;  a 
raised  iii  the  air,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  body  and  limbs  fixed,  and  his  tail  stretched 
stiaight  out  behind  him.  This  attitude  is  termed  a  **  point,"  and  on  account  of  this  pecuhir 
mode  of  indicating  gnme,  t)ie  animal  is  temied  the  **  Pointer."  The  Dogs  are  so  trainsd 
that  when  one  of  them  comes  to  a  point  he  is  backed  by  his  companion,  so  as  to  vnid 
the  disturbance  of  more  game  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  fiportsniAn. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  teach  their  lesson  rightly,  for  the  Dog?  ire 
qiut«  aa  liable  to  error  through  their  over-aiLxiety  to  please  their  master  as  thrrra^ 
sluggishness  or  carelessness.  Such  Dogs  aie  vcrj'  provoking  in  the  field,  for  thev  Will 
come  to  a  point  at  almost  every  strange  odour  that  crosses  their  ncstrils,  and  so  will  stjxnd 
at  pigs,  sparrows,  cat?,  or  any  other  creature  that  may  come  in  their  way,  and  will  hold  iio 
firmly  to  their  "  point "  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  move,  except  by  compulaoiy 
means.  Tins  extreme  excitability  seems  to  be  caused  by  too  close  adherence  to  the  sam« 
stock  in  breeding,  and  is  set  right  by  a  judicious  admixture  with  another  family. 

Accoi-ding  to  "  Stonehenge,"  the  marks  of  a  good  Pointer  are  as  follows.  "  A  mcdt- 
rately  large  head,  wide  rather  than  long,  with  a  high  forehead  and  an  intelligent  eje;  of 
medium  size.  Muzzle  broad,  with  it«  outline  square  in  front,  not  receding  as  in  tiie 
hoimd.  FJews  {i.e.  the  overhanging  lips)  manifestly  present,  but  not  pendent  Tlie  h<*d 
should  be  well  set  on  the  neck,  with  a  peculiar  form  at  the  junction  only  seen  in  the  Pointer. 
The  neck  itself  should  be  long,  convex  in  its  upper  outline,  without  any  tendfiiry  i^_ 
a  <iewlap  or  a  ruff,  as  the  loose  skin  covertnl  with  long  hair  round  the  neck  is  raDo"" 
The  body  is  of  good  length,  with  a  strong  loin,  wide  hips,  and  rather  arched  ribs,  the  tia 
being  well  let  down,  but  not  in  a  hatchet  shape  as  in  the  greyhound,  and  the  depth  in  1 
back  ribs  being  proportion  ably  greater  than  in  that  Dog.  Tlie  tail,  or  'stem,'  uUJ 
technically  called,  is  strong  at  the  root,  but,  sudde-nly  diminishing,  it  becomes  Teiy  1 
and  then  continues  nearly  of  the  same  size  to  within  two  inches  of  the  tip,  where  it  | 
off  to  a  point,  looking  as  sharp  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  giving  the  whole  very  J 
the  appearance  of  that  pait  of  the  insect,  but  magnified  as  a  matter  of  course. ■ 
peculiar  shape  of  the  stem  characterizes  the  breed,  and  its  absence  sliows  a  — 
the  hound  or  some  other  Dog." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  recommend  long,  slanting,  but  muscular  shoulder-bb 
ft  long  upper  arm,  a  very  low  elbow,  and  a  short  fore-aruL     The  feet  must  ho  nmnd  i 
strong,  and  padded  with  a  thick  sole,  the  knee  strong,  and  the  ankle  of  full  size, 
colour  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  but  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  while,  so  ' 
the  animal  may  be  visible  while  heating  among  heather,  clover,  or  tumipa     Black 
liver-coloured  dogs  are  very  handsome  to  the  eye,  but  often  cause  much  trouble  to  I 
spoitsujan,  on  account  of  the  diflicidty  of  distinguishing  them  among  the  herbage.    \V1 
Dogs,  with  lemon-coloured  heads,  are  the  favourites  of  this  author. 

As  the  Pointer  is  seldom  in  contact  with  its  master,  except  when  in  the  fi^ld,  its  don 
qualities  are  rarely  prized  as  they  deserve  to  be.    No  Dog  can  be  properly  appreciaL 
it  is  a  constant  companion  of  man,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  Dogs  which  axe 
as  stupid  and  uiitmctable,  are  only  so  called  because  they  have  been  (!■ 
society  of  human  beings,  through  w^hom  alone  their  higher  qualities  can  h  ill 

have  been  confined  to  the  kennel,  the  yardL  or  the  field.     The  Pointer  is  I  imwn 

as  a  companion  Dog,  but  when  it  is  in  the  habit  of  living  constantly  v  ,  irrift 

speedily  puts  forth  its  intellectual  powers,  and  becomes  an  amusing  and  intei' 
panion.     One  of  my  friends  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  account  of  a  1'*..;. 
belonged  to  him,  and  had  been  constantly  with  his  master  for  a  lengthened  pt  i 
time.     Tlie  animal  was  not  an  example  of  the  thorough-bred  Pointer,  but  wfts,  nevinjie- 
less,  a  ver^'  respectable  creature. 

"  I  ONCE  possessed  a  Dog  whose  nose,  sight,  and  instinct  were  well  developed  ;  «c^  «i 
he  was  my  companion  for  many  a  day,  and  my  only  friend  for  many  moutlis,  some  of  Hii 
peculiarities  may  not  l»e  uninteresting. 

The  Dog  could  point  a  partridge,  but  he  would  eat  it,  too,  if  he  had  a  chance ;  sail 
often  when  I  could  not  take  a  day's  shooting  I  have  observed  my  Dog  doing  a  litik 
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amateur  work  on  liis  ovm  account.  Very  successful,  also,  was  lie  in  this  occupation  ;  and 
he  frequently  dined  on  a  partridge  or  quail  which  he  had  gained  by  uieaus  of  his  own 
skill.  There  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was,  however,  an  anunt  coward ;  and  he 
bimself  was  perfectly  conscious  of  this  defect  As  is  usual  amongst  men,  he  endeavoured 
.  to  conceal  his  weakness  by  the  aid  of  a  formidable  exterior ;  and  few  who  knew  hira  not 
would  ever  venture  even  to  insinuate  that  he  was  not  as  brave  as  a  lion.  If  he  happened 
to  encounter  any  other  Dog  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  he  would  immediately  stand 
perfectly  still,  raise  his  tail,  and  keep  it  very  firmly  iu  one  position  ;  he  would  then  elevate 
the  hair  on  his  back,  and  dragging  up  his  jowls,  would  exhibit  a  formidable  array  of 
grinders.  Thus  exhibiting  by  no  means  a  prepossessing  appearance,  he  would  merely 
growl  whilst  the  other  Dog  walked  round  liini,  and  he  thus  frequently  prevented  any 
liberties  from  being  taken  with  him.  No  sooner  had  his  visitor  left  him  than  his  attitude 
would  change;  and  with  a  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  'I  did  that  very  well,'  he  would 
jog  along  before  me.  In  spite  of  his  warlike  positions,  he  wa.s  once  terribly  punished  by 
a  little  terrier  which  resided  in  a  butcher's  shamblea  Passing  this  locality,  my  Dog  was 
set  upon  before  even  he  had  time  to  study  attitudes  or  to  assume  a  pos^.,  so  he  made  good 
use  of  his  legs,  and  escaped  with  a  few  scratches.  Now  it  happened  that  amongst  his 
friends  he  had  one  which  was  a  well-bred  IniU  terrier,  and  after  the  mauling  that  he  had 
received  from  the  butcher's  Dog  I  noticed  that  he  was  very  much  oftener  with  this  friend 
than  he  had  been  before.  The  next  time  that  I  attempted  to  take  Mm  past  the  shambles 
he  ref'^sed  to  come,  and  retreated  home.     I  followed  him,  and,  by  dint  of  wliistling,  at 
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length  brouglit  liim  out  from  his  retreat,  from  which  he  waa  followed  by  his  friend  Uw 
bail  terrier. 

The  two  jogged  along  very  pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  my  Dog  evidently  paying 
marked  attention  to  his  friend.  When  we  approaclied  the  locality  of  the  shambles  mv 
Dog  ran  along  in  front,  whilst  the  bull  terrier  followed  behind,  and  both  looked  as  tboufli 
'  np '  to  something.  Opposite  the  shambles  the  terrier  rushed  out  upon  my  Dog,  which 
retreated  with  wonderfi^  precipitancy  behind  his  friend,  who  at  once  collared  the  «^»^ltntw 
and  tumbled  him  over  and  over  to  the  time  of  the  joyi'ul  barks  of  my  old  cur,  which  had 
evidently  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  with  his  friend  for  this  scene.** 

Tlie  same  Dog  was  once  taught  a  useful  lesson  in  a  singular  manner.  His  master  b 
an  ofticer,  and  during  the  time  when  he  possessed  the  Dog  was  annoyed  by  its  consiant 
intrusion  into  the  mess-room  when  breakfast  was  on  the  table.  Nothing  could  keep  the 
Dog  away  from  the  tempting  tables  with  their  savour}^  viands,  and  as  each  member  of  the 
mess  was  liable  to  a  fine  every  time  that  his  Dog  entered  the  room  it  was  clear  that  these 
pertinacious  intnisions  must  be  stopped 

One  moniing  the  Dog  crept  into  the  room,  after  its  custom,  and  fortimately  there  was  no 
one  at  breakfast  except  its  master.  Attracted  by  the  ham  and  fowls  that  lay  so  temptinglj 
on  the  table,  the  Dog  stealthily  approached  them,  and  stood  pointing  at  the  longed-for 
food,  with  watering  mouth  and  eager  eye.  Seeing  the  Dog's  attention  thus  occupied,  his 
master  slily  tilted  the  teapot,  so  as  to  let  a  slender  stream  of  the  hot  liquid  trickle  on  the 
Dog's  back.  At  first,  its  faculties  were  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  forbidden 
dainties,  that  it  only  acknowledged  the  hot  liquid  by  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  skia. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  fur  was  saturated,  and  the  full  effects  of  the  boiling  tea  nude 
themselves  felt,  the  Dog  sprang  up  with  a  yell  of  astonishment,  and  dashed  howlinj^ 
through  the  door.  Ever  after  its  adventure  with  the  teapot,  no  inducement  could  tempt  the 
animal  to  enter  that  room,  or  come  fairly  within  the  threshold,  and  even  if  a  chick«i 
bone  were  held  out  as  a  bait  the  poor  Dog  would  only  lick  its  lips,  and  put  on  a  plaintive 
and  beseeching  look  as  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  its  tempter. 

The  Dalmatian  Doo  is  even  better  known  as  a  carriage  or  coach  Dog  than  Ibt 
Danish  Dog,  which  has  already  been  described  and  figured  Its  shape  is  very  like  that^f 
the  pointer,  but  the  artificially  shortened  ears  give  it  a  different  aspi'Ct, 

The  ground  colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  nearly  white,  and  is  richly  crossed  wiA 
black  spots,  earning  for  it,  in  common  with  the  Danish  Dog,  the  title  of  **  Plum-paddiB^* 
Tlie  height  of  this  animal  is  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  inches.  Some  yean  a^P^ 
the  Dalmatian  Dog  was  veiy  frequently  seen  in  attendance  upon  the  carriage  of  te 
owner,  scampering  along  in  high  glee  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  or  running  jvat  is 
front  of  the  horses,  apparently  in  imminent  danger  of  being  knocked  over  every  moment 
Now,  however,  the  creature  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  fashionable  world,  aiid  in  fcol 
seldom  seen. 

This  animal  is  seldom  if  ever  permitted  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  its  ntfltt; 
and  has  therefore  but  little  of  that  humanly  intelligent  look  which  marks  the  countc^afictf 
of  the  companionable  poodle  or  spaniel,  and  gives  to  the  animal  a  certain  semhlAQOtc' 
its  master. 

We  may  see  in  every  country  a  singular  similitude  between  the  human  inbabitants  iC 
the  land  and  the  various  animals  which  tread  the  same  earth  and  breathe  the  9aB»  tft 
So  we  find  that  the  countries  which  are  the  most  productive  of  ferocious  Anjm^lf  tr* 
most  productive  of  ferocious  men : — the  Lion  of  Africa,  the  Tiger  of  India,  the  Qnitljr 
Bear  of  America,  the  Polar  Bear  of  the  northern  regions,  being  but  lower  types  of  Hi 
destructive  humanity  that  prevails  in  those  portions  of  the  globe. 

As  this  subtle  bond  of  similar  affections  is  found  to  pervade  the  wild  animals  taA 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  coimtry,  it  is  but  natural  that  when  th-  *—-  ^n4  the 
brute  arc  drawn  closer  together  by  domestication,  and  the  higher  Being  <  yocr 

its   influence   upon    the   lower,  the   similarity  in  their  character  should    i*c  stul  bmW 
apparent. 
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we  find  that»  wLetLer  in  caU,  Dogs,  or  boi-ses,  the  animals  wLicli  are  most  fre- 

\y  made  the  compauions  of  man,  the  disposition  of  tlio  owner  is  reflected  in  tho 

T  of  the  beast     The  large-hearted,  kuid-souled  man  will  be  surrounded  witli 

_  and  gentle  animals.    His  cat  will  sit  and  jmrr  uj^an  his  shouldei'  fearless  of  rcpiitsr^, 

Dog  will  love  and  reverence  his  master  witli  faitliful  worsliip,  and  his  liorse  will  follow 

about  the  field  in  which  it  is  freely  grazing,  and  solicit  the  kind  notice  to  which  it  is 

imed-     On  the  other  hand,  the  cross  and  snappish  cat,  the  snarling  Dog,  and  the 

ibed-tempered  horse  are  sure  signs  of  correspondiug  t^ualities  in  the  man  that  owns 

and  will  deter  an  obser\'er  of  animal  natures  from  placing  his  confidence  in  the 

who  could  infuse  such  evil  qualities  into  the  creatures  that  surround  him,  and  from 

they  take  their  t-one, 

the  Dog  is  possessed  of  a  disposition  which  is  more  easily  assimilated  with  that  of 
than  is  the  case  with  most  animals,  the  aftmity  between  itself  and  its  master  is 
tly  brought  before  our  notice. 
One  man  loves  nothing  so  well  as  tlie  largest  Newfoundland  or  deerhound,  while 
er  is  not  satisfied  imless  his  Dog  be  of  the  minutest  pix>portions  compatible  with 
,e  nature.  One  man  places  his  faitb  in  the  temer,  auotlier  in  the  poodle  ;  one 
prefers  the  retriever,  and  another  the  spaniel.  Tlie  man  who  pui-sues  his  sport  at 
teoruing,  in  the  face  of  the  siin,  is  accompanied  by  the  loud-tongxiGil  foxhound  or  beagle ; 
Irhile  the  skulking  nocturaal  poacher  is  aided  in  his  midnight  thefts  by  the  silent  and 
Wfty  lurcher. 

^But  of  all  the  Dogs  that  are  associated  with  man,  and  of  all  the  men  that  make  com- 
>anion8hip  with  Dogs,  the  most  repulsive,  and  most  to  be  avoided  by  honest  Dogs  and 
len,  are  the  bull-dog  and  his  owner. 

I  may  be  accused  of  delivering  too  severe  a  judgment  on  Dog  and  man.  Those  who 
ave  been  led  by  duty,  curiosity,  or  chance  through  the  unsavoui')'  localities  which  are 
aunted  by  the  members  of  the  *•  Fancy,"  and  have  instinctively  stepped  aside  from  the 
ir-capped,  beetle-browed,  sleek-haired,  suspicious  ruffian,  leading  his  sullen  and  scowling 
ull-dog  at  his  heels,  will  hardly  find  terms  too  severe  for  the  depraved  human  characteT 
lat  could  encourage  or  cherish  such  an  epitome  of  the  most  bnitul  features  of  the  canine 
ature.  Dog  and  man  suit  each  other  admirably ;  and,  had  there  been  no  human  rufiian, 
lere  would  have  been  no  canine  representation  of  his  own  nitfianism. 
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Tliat  such  a  similarity  should  exist  is  an  absolute  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  i 
powerful  nature  wOl  iue\itably  expel  the  weaker,  unless  there  is  something  in  coi] 
between  their  characters,  which  will  enable  the  higher  being  to  convey  its  meimiog 
the  lower,  and  the  lower  to  receive  obediently  the  mandates  of  the  higher.     As  the  1 
natures  become  more  assimilated,  they  produce  a  corresponding  efiect  in  the  onter 
and  the  resemblance  extends  to  form  and  feature  as  well  as  to  character.     We  notice  1 
same  effect  to  be  produced  among  human  beings  when  they  are  much  thrown  togetJ 
and  a  similar  though  not  so  evident  a  phenomenon  takes  place  between  the  man  KDd  1 
brute. 

The  very  form  of  the  Dog  tells  its  character  as  clearly  as  the  human  countenanr* 
betrays  the  disposition  of  the  spirit  which  moulds  its  lines.  It  is  most  truly  saiii  bj 
Bailey,  in  that  mine  of  golden  poetry,  "Festus": — 

"  All  animalB  aro  living  hieroglyphs, — 
The  ctnshixig  Dog  and  Bt«alUiy-fiteppitig  cat, 
Htvwk,  bull,  and  all  that  breathe,  mean  something  more 
To  the  true  eye  than  their  shapes  show  ;  for  all 
Were  made  in  love,  and  inude  to  bo  beloved." 
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As  the  pointers  derive  their  name  from  their  habits  of  standing  stUl  and  pointiM  4l 
any  game  which  they  may  discover,  so  the  Settees  have  earned  their  title  from  tSai 
cufltom  of  "setting"  or  crouching  when  they  perceive  their  game.  In  tlie  olden  dayarf 
sporting,  tlie  Setter  nsed  always  to  drop  as  soon  as  it  found  the  game,  i)ut  at  the  pTfflOit 
day  the  unimal  ia  in  so  far  the  imitator  of  the  pointer,  that  it  rcmaius  erect  y(]ak 
marking  down  its  game. 
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There  are  several  breeds  of  these  animals,  three  of  wliich  are  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  Dog  which  occupies  the  foreground  is  an  ortlinary  English  Setter,  the 
ee-ated  Dog  towaixis  the  back  is  a  Kussian  Setter,  and  the  reclining  Dog  is  an  Irish  Setter. 

Each  of  these  breeds  possesses  its  particular  excellences,  which  are  combined  in  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  hands  by  cureful  admixtures  of  one  breed  with  another. 

The  Kussian  Setter  is  a  curious  animal  in  appearance,  the  fur  beiug  so  long  and 
woolly  in  texture,  and  so  thoroughly  matted  together,  that  the  form  of  the  Dog  is  rendered 
quite  indistinct  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  animal,  and  is  but  seldom  seen.  It  is  an 
admirable  worker,  quartering  its  ground  very  closely,  seldom  starting  game  without  first 
marking  them  ;  aud  possessed  of  a  singulai'ly  delicate  nose.  In  spite  of  its  heavy  coat,  it 
bears  heat  as  well  as  the  lighter-clad  poititer,  and  better  than  the  ordinary  Knglish  Setters, 
with  tlieir  curly  locks.  When  crossed  with  the  Euglish  Setter  it  produces  a  mixed  bitjed, 
which  seems  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  expected  in  a  Dog,  and  which  unites  the 
good  properties  of  both  parents.  A  well-known  sportsman,  when  trying  these  Dogs 
against  liis  own  animal,  which  he  fondly  thought  to  be  imrivalled,  found  that  the  Russian 
animals  obtained  three  points  where  his  own  Dog  only  made  one.  and  that  from  their 
quiet  way  of  getting  over  the  ground  they  did  not  put  up  the  birds  out  of  gim-range,  as 
was  too  often  the  case  with  his  own  swifter-footed  Dogs. 

The  muzzle  of  this  animal  is  bearded  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  deerhound  and 
the  Scotch  teiTier,  and  the  overhanging  hair  about  the  eyes  gives  it  a  look  of  self-relying 
intelligence  that  is  very  suggestive  of  tiie  expression  of  a  Skye  terrier's  couutenance.  The 
gcdes  of  the  feet  are  well  covered  with  hair,  so  that  the  Dog  is  able  to  bear  plenty  of  hard 
work  among  heather  or  other  rough  substances. 
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Tlte  Iiish  Setter  is  very  siioilar  to  llie  English  animal,  but  has  larger  le©  ill 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  is  distinniiishetl  from  its  English  ivUtiiii 
by  a  certain  Hibernian  air  tliat  olianicterises  it,  and  which,  although  conflpicuoofl  enougij 
to  a  practised  170.  is  not  easy  of  description. 

Taking  a^  our  authority  the  author  above  quoted,  in  the  history  of  the  points,  I 
points  of  the   Setter  are  shoi-tly  as  follows: — "A  moderately  hea\y  he  A 

much  so  as  in  the  point-er ;  the  muzzle  not  so  bi-oad  nor  so  siiuai-e  ill  pf  1j» 

angle  being  roun<led  otf,  but  the  upj>er  being  still  nearly  a  right  angle.      1  he  t-jf  ifl 
siiniiar  to  that  of  the  pointer,  but  not  so  soil,  beiug  more  sparkling  and  full  of  s]iint, 
Tlio  ear  long,  but  thin,  and  covered  with  soft,  silky  hair,  slightly  waved.      Tlie  neck 
long,  but  straighter  than  that  of  the  pointer,  being  also  lighter  and  very  flexible, 
back  and  loins  are  hardly  so  stiving  as  those  of  the  j>ointer,  the  latter  also  Leini! 
longer;  the  hips  also  are  more  ragged,  and  the  ribs  not  so  rt^und  and  b.^i 
tail  or  '  flag*  is  usually  set  on  a  little  lower,  is  furnished  with  a  fun-lik< 
hair,  and  is  slightly  cui'led  upwards  towards  the  tip,  but  it  shoidd  \w\vr  hv  cam« 
the  back  or  raised  above  the  level  of  its  rout,  excepting  while  standing,  and  then  ai 
elevation  is  admii-ed,  every  hair  standing  down  with  a  stiff  and  regular  ap|>earanc€i. 
elbow,  when  in  perfection,  is  placed  so  low  as  to  be  fully  an  inch  below  the  Iri^kr-t,! 
making  the  fore-anu  appear  very  short.     The  hind-feet  and  legs  are  clothed  with  hair.  1 
'  leathered,'  as  it  is  called,  in   the  same  way  as  the  fore-legs,  and  the  auoant  of  1 
beautiful  provision  is  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  Dog  for  hia  ^)oint&" 
This  description  applies  equally  to  the  English  and  the  Irish  Setters- 
While  at  work,  the  Setter  has  a  strange  predilection  for  water,  and  this  fancy 
carried  so  far  in  some  Dogs  that  they  will  not  go  on  with  their  work  unless  they  caj 
wet  the  whole  of  their  coats  once  at  least  in  eveir  half-hour.     If  deprived  of  1 
luxury  they  pant  and  puJ}*  with  heat  and  exertion,  and  are  quite  useless  for  the  time. 

It  seems  that  the  Setter  is  a  less  tractable  pupil  than  the  pointer,  and  even  wb 
taught  is  apt  to  forget  its  instructions  and  requires  a  second  course  of  lessons  before  itf 
will  behave  properly  in  the  tieltl.  Owing  to  the  rough  coat  and  hair-defended  feet  of  " 
Setter,  it  is  altle  to  go  through  more  rough  work  than  tiie  pointer,  and  is  therefore  nsedil 
preference  to  that  animal  in  the  north  ol"  England  and  in  Scotland, — where  the  heatisn»il 
80  great  as  in  the  more  southern  countries, — where  the  rough  stem  of  the  heather  wooJ 
work  much  woe  to  a  tender-footed  Dog,  and  where  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cUmatfi  we ! 
rapid  and  so  fierce  that  they  would  injure  the  constitution  of  any  but  a  most  powerfoUf 
built  animal 

This  Dog,  as  well  as  the  foxhound  and  harrier,  is  guided  to  its  game  by  the 
that  proceeds  from  the  bird  or  beast  which  it  is  following ;  but  the  scent  reachefl  ttt 
nostrils  in  a  different  manner. 

The  foxhound,  together  with  the  harrier  and  beagle,  follows  up  the  odoronji  tradt 
which  is  left  on  the  earth  by  the  imprint  of  the  huutcd  animal's  feet,  or  the  accident*! 
contact  of  the  under-side  of  its  body  with  the  ground.  But  the  pointei",  Setter,  sponi^ 
and  other  Dogs  that  are  employed  iu  finding  victims  for  the  gun,  are  attracted  at  boo* 
distance  by  the  scent  that  exliales  from  the  body  of  its  game,  and  are  thereforv  said  to 
hunt  by  "  body-scent,"  in  coutnidistinction  to  the  hounds  who  hunt  by  *'  foot-<ceni* 
The  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  and  ii 
duly  taken  advantage  of  by  eveiy  good  sportsman. 

Retkieveb  Dogs,  which  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  value  in  reccvenng  « 
retrieving '*  game  that  has  fallen  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sportsman,  or  on  wUch  heooel 
not  choose  to  expend  the  labour'  of  fetching  for  liimself,  are  of  various  kinds.  Mid  ifi 
every  case  are  obtained  by  a  crossing  of  two  breeds.  There  are  two  principal  brecdi  ol 
Retrievers,  the  one  being  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog  and  a  Mtta, 
and  the  other  by  a  cross  between  the  water  spaniel  and  the  terrier. 

The  former  of  these  breeds  is  the  most  generally  known,  and  is  t'  l  which  i« 

represented  in  the  engraving.  On  inspection  of  this  Dog,  the  chai  :  ..-a-^  of  bcHh 
parents  are  plainly  perceptible  in  its  form.     For  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  siich  ai  bufi 
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^^Jneasants,  this  Dog  is  preferable  to  the  Terrier  Retriever,  ns  it  is  a  more  powerful 
unimal,  and  thei-efore  better  able  to  carry  its  burden ;  but,  for  the  lesser  description  of 
^uie,  the  smaller  Dog  is  prefemlile  for  many  reasons. 

^1116  height  of  the  large  Retriever  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches ;  its 
[le  is  powerfully  built,  and  its  limbs  strong.  A  good  nose  is  nexjessarj',  for  the 
fiose  of  enablin^j  the  Dog  to  trace  the  devioiLs  and  manifold  windings  of  the  wounded 
birds,  wliieh  would  baffle  any  animal  not  endowed  with  so  exquisite  a  sense  of 
sraelL  The  fur  of  this  Dug  is  curly  and  of  modemte  length,  and  is  almost  invariaiily 
lilack  in  colour.  Indeed,  many  Dog-owners  will  rejiudjate  a  Retriever  of  any  other  colour 
hot  black. 

To  train  a  Retriever  properly  is  rather  a  diflficult  task,  demanding  the  greatest 
patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  instructctr.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
teach  a  Dog  to  fett^h  and  caiTy  a  load,  but  to  teach  him  to  retrieve  in  water  ia  quite  a 
tUfferent  nuitter.  On  land  the  Dog  can  see  the  object  from  some  little  distance,  but  in 
tlie  water  his  nose  is  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  object  for  which  he  is  searching,  that 
he  can  only  see  a  very  little  distance  ahead,  and  must  ieani  to  guirle  Ids  way  by  the  voice 
md  gesture  of  his  master. 

It  is  said  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  keep  the  Dog 
^m  the  water-nits,  which  are  found  so  abundantly  on  the  bnnks  of  rivers  and  ponds, 
,  which  afford  such  powerful  temptations  to  a  young  and  inex]>crieu€e<l  nnimal 

aother  obstacle  in  the  tuition  is  tlie  natural  propensity-  of  the  Dog  to  bark  when  he 
ccited;  and  as  a  young  Dog  is  excited  by  almost  everj-tldng  that  crosses  liis  path,  he 
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generally  tries  his  teacher  s  patience  sorely  before  he  learns  to  be  silent  and  not  to  dLattirb 
the  game  by  even  a  low  whme.  Again  :  the  natural  instinct  of  the  Dog  tells  him  to  f«t 
the  anijnal  which  he  has  found,  and  it  is  not  untQ  he  has  been  didy  instructed  that  be 
learns  to  bring  the  game  to  his  master  vrithout  injuring  it  Jidy  and  Aut^st  are  the  best 
months  for  teaching  the  Retriever,  because  the  water  is  then  comparatively  warm,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  disgusting  the  animals  by  forcing  them  into  an  icy  bath,  or  of 
bringing  on  disease  by  overmuch  exposure  to  a  cold  wind  while  their  coats  are  wet 
themselves  wearied. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Dog  from  closing  his  teeth  too  firmly  upon  the  game,  he  shi 
always  be  made  to  lay  down  his  spod  at  liis  master's  feet,  or  to  loosen  his  hold  as  soon  ai 
his  master  touches  the  object  which  he  is  canying.  If  the  prey  be  snatched  from  his 
month,  he  instinctively  bites  sharply  in  order  to  retain  it ;  and  when  he  gets  into  so  bftd 
a  habit  often  damages  the  dead  game  so  much  that  it  is  quite  useless.  \N1ienever  a  Dog 
is  sent  to  fetch  any  object  he  must  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  return  without  it,  as» 
if  he  should  once  do  so,  he  will  ever  afterwards  be  liable  to  give  up  the  search  as  soon  u 
he  feels  tired. 

There  are  many  other  little  difficulties  in  the  training  of  the  Retriever,  some  of 
incidental  to  the  Dog,  simply  because  it  is  a  Dog,  and  others  belonging  to  the  ch; 
of  the  individual  animal.     One  great  point  to  gam  is,  to  make  the  Dog  understand 
the  birds  which  he  delights  in  fetching  are  kdled  by  the  gim  and  not  by  himself.     Ui 
he  fidly  understands  this  lesson  he  is  apt  to  dart  ofll'  in  chase  of  a  bird  as  soon  as  he 
it,  or  i^erceives  its  scent,  and  to  chase  it  until  it  is  out  of  siglit,  just  as  we  mav  stf 
puppies  chasing  sparrows  half  over  a  field,  barking  at  them  as  if  they  were  to  be  cai 
as  easily  as  if  they  were  so  many  mice. 

The  smaller  Retriever  is  prmluced  by  a  cross  of  the  terrier  with  the  beagle,  ood 
many  points  is  superior  to  the  large  black  Retriever.   Should  a  larger  animal  be  reqi 
the  pointer  is  employed  in  the  cross  instead  of  the  beagle. 

They  are  very  quiet  Dogs,  and  when  on  their  quest  do  not  make  so  much  noise  as  tbe 
larger  Retrievers,  so  that  they  arc  especially  useful  when  the  game  is  wild.  Tlie  kind  of 
terrier  which  is  employed  in  the  crossing  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the  breeder,  some 
persons  preferring  the  smooth  English  Dog.  and  others  the  rough  Scotch  terrier.  Being 
small  Dogs  they  can  be  kept  in  the  house,  and  become  very  companionable,  so  that 
they  go  to  their  regular  work  they  feel  more  love  and  respect  for  their  master  than 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a  kennel,  or  sent  to  a  cottage  on 
wages. 

Spaniels  can  be  taught  to  retrieve,  and  will  perform  their  task  nearly  as  well 
Retriever  itsel£  A  thoroughly  well-taught  Dog  is  almost  invaluable  to  the  sportsnaiu 
and  will  command  a  lai'ge  price.  According  to  "  Stonehenge,"  a  well-instructed  Clnmbtf 
spaniel  is  worth  thirty  or  forty  guineas.  If  possible,  the  animal  should  in  every  case  ba 
taught  by  the  person  who  intends  to  use  him  in  the  field,  as  neither  the  Dog  nor  its  txiaster 
can  learn  each  others  ways  without  some  experience,  and  without  this  knowledge  neithtf 
can  work  well,  or  feel  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other. 

These  animals  are  also  valuable  for  rctrie\'ing,  because,  like  the  smaller  Ketrienai 
they  are  capable  of  sharing  the  house  with  their  master,  and  are  therefore  more  »mftfiitMa 
to  his  authority,  and  more  likely  to  follow  out  his  wishes,  than  if  their  iiitercoune  mw 
Testricted  to  the  hunting-field  The  peculiar  and  very  unpleasant  odour  of  the  skin,  whscJi 
is  found  to  exist  in  almost  every  kind  of  Dog.  can  be  removed  by  car«3ful  and  periodkd 
washing — a  practice  which  the  aidmjd  soon  learns  to  appreciate.  There  is,  ho' 
drawback  to  the  companionship  of  the  Dog,  in  the  parasitic  insects  with  wl 
generally  infested,  and  which  are  too  tenacious  of  Life  to  bo  destroyed  by  immi 
water,  or  too  strong  to  \ye  dislodged  by  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

The  only  method  by  which  these  disagreeable  pests  can  be  destroyed  ia  by  a  mnuBf 
acting  poison,  which  kills  them  before  they  can  retreat  £rom  its  action.  Sitch  poisoaioai 
substances  are  too  often  dangerous  to  the  Dog  as  well  as  to  its  parasites,  and  may  acriooily 
ii^uie  the  animal  instead  of  confening  any  benefit  upon  it  Preparations  of  moKUf 
are  firequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but  are  dangerous  remedies  for  the  reMon  abofV 
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given,  and  are,  moreover,  rather  tedious  of  application,  reqninng  a  careful  rubbing  in  of 
the  poison,  and  as  careful  a  rubbing  out  again,  together  with  the  drawback  of  a  muzzle  on 
the  poor  Dog's  mouth  for  three  or  four  days,  to  prevent  him  from  licking  his  irritated 
skin. 

One  very  safe  and  very  quick  remedy  is  the  "  Persian  Insect-destroying  Powder," 
which  has  almost  a  magical  effect,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  Dog. 

The  beat  mode  of  applying  this  remedy  is,  fii-st  to  dust  the  Dog  well  with  the  substance 
until  every  portion  of  him  has  received  a  few  particles  of  the  powder,  and  then  to  put 
Mm  into  a  strong  canvas  bag,  in  which  a  small  handful  of  the  powder  has  been  placed 
and  shaken  about  well,  so  as  to  distribute  it  equally  over  the  interior  of  the  bng.  Ijeuve 
his  head  protruding  from  the  bag,  and  put  on  his  bead  aud  neck  a  linen  cap,  in  which 
are  holes  for  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  let  the  intcrictr  of  the  cap  l>e  well  treated  with  the 
powder.  Lay  him  on  the  ground,  and  let  him  tumble  about  as  much  as  he  chooses,  the 
more  the  better.  In  an  hour  or  two  let  liim  out  of  the  bag,  and  scrub  his  coat  well  the 
wrong  way  with  a  stiff  brush. 

If,  during  this  operation,  the  Dog  be  placed  on  a  sheets  or  any  white  substance,  it  will 
be  covered  with  dead  and  dying  insects,  and  if  the  contents  of  the  bag  be  emptied  upon 
the  white  cloth,  the  number  of  moribund  parasites  will  be  rather  astonishing.  In  a  week 
or  so  the  operation  should  be  repeated,  in  order  to  destroy  the  creatures  that  have  been 
produced  from  the  unhatched  eggs  that  always  resist  the  powers  of  tlie  destnictive 
powder.  I  have  personally  tried  the  experiment,  and  have  found  the  results  to  be 
invariably  successful.  The  same  substance  is  equally  useful  iu  freeing  birtis  from  their 
chief  pest,  the  red  mite,  and  is  of  deadly  efficacy  in  the  imuiolation  of  certain  insects  that 
are  too  often  found  in  human  houses. 

The  most  useful  variety  of  the  canine  species  is  that  sagacious  ci*eature  on  whose 
talent  aud  energy  depends  the  chief  safety  of  the  flock. 

This  animal  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  the  original 
ancestor  of  the  true  British  Dogs,  aud  pi-esen'es  its  peculiar  aspect  in  almost  ever)'  country 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  rather  large  Dog,  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  animal  to 
nndei^o  the  incessant  labour  which  it  is  called  on  to  perform,  and  is  possessed  of  limbs 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  enable  it  to  outrun  the  truant  members  of  the  flock, 
who,  if  bred  on  the  mountiiiu-side,  are  so  swift  and  agile  that  they  would  readily  baflle 
the  efforts  of  any  Dog  less  admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  the  task  of  keeping  them 
together. 

As  the  Sheep-dog  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  needs  the  protection  of 
very  thick  and  closely-set  fur,  which,  in  this  Dog,  is  rather  woolly  in  its  character,  and  is 
especially  heavy  about  the  neck  and  breast.  The  tail  of  the  Sheep-dog  is  naturally  long 
and  bushy,  but  is  generally  removed  in  early  youth,  on  accoimt  of  the  now  olisolete  laws, 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  any  Dog  as  a  Sheep-dog,  or  to  exempt  it  from  the  pajTuent 
of  a  tax,  unless  it  were  deprived  of  its  tail.  This  law,  however,  often  defeated  its  own 
object,  for  many  persons  who  liked  the  sport  of  coursing,  and  cared  little  for  appearances, 
used  to  cut  off  the  taUs  of  their  greyhounds,  and  evade  the  tax  by  describing  them  as 
Sheep-dogs. 

The  muzzle  of  this  Dog  is  sharp,  its  head  is  of  moderate  size,  its  eyes  are  veiy  bright 
and  intelligent,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  animal  of  .so  much  sagacity  and  ready 
resource  in  time  of  need.  Its  feet  are  strongly  made,  and  sufficiently  well  protected  to 
endure  severe  work  among  the  harsh  stems  of  the  heather  on  the  hills,  or  the  sharply- 
cntting  stones  of  the  highroad.  I*robably  on  accoimt  of  its  constant  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  hardy  manner  in  wliich  it  is  brought  up,  the  Sheep-dog  is  perhaps  the  most 
untiring  of  our  domesticated  animals. 

There  are  many  breeds  of  this  animal,  differing  from  each  other  in  colour  and  aspect, 
and  deriving  their  varied  fonns  from  the  Dog  with  which  the  family  has  been  crossed. 
Nearly  all  the  sporting  Dogs  are  used  for  this  puipose,  so  that  some  Sheep-dogs  have 
ijomething  of  the  pointer  nature  in  them,  others  of  the  foxhound,  aud  others  of  the 
■^ter.     This  last  cross  is  the  most  commoa     Together  with  the  outward   form  the 
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creature  inherits  much  of  the  sporting  predilections  of  its  ancestry,  and  is  capable  j 
being  trained  into  a  capital  sporting  Dog. 

Many  of  these  animals  are  sad  double-dealera  in  their  characters,  being  by  day  i 
respectable  Sheep-dogs,  and  by  night  most  disreputable  poachers.     The  mixed  i 
of  a  Sheep-dog  and  a  setter  is  as  silently  snccessfiil  in  discovering  and  marking  | 
by  night  as  he  is  openly  useful  in  managing  the  flocks  by  day.     As  he  spends  the  i 
of  his  time  in  the  society  of  his  master,  and  leanis  from  long  companionship  to 
liend  the  least  gesture  of  hand  or  tone  of  voice,  he  is  far  better  adapted  for  nodu] 
poaching  than  the  more  legitimate  setter  or  retriever,  and  causea  far  more  d^    "   ' " 
among  the  furred  and  feathered  game.     Moreover,  he  often  escapes  the  sn«y' 
gamekeeper  by  his  quiet  and  honourable  demeanour  during  the  da}^ime, : 
to  his  arduous  task  of  guaiding  tlie  fold,  and  reclaiming  its  wanderiiiL 
seems  hanlly  possible  that  an  animal  which  works  so  hard  during  the  day  should  I* ' 
to  pass  the  night  in  beating  for  gama 

Sometime?  there  is  an  infusion  of  the  bull-dog  blood  intx)  the  Sheep-doftl 
mixture  is  thought  to  be  unad^^isable,  as  such  Dogs  are  too  apt  to  bite  their  -'-- -^^ 
so  to  alienate  from  themselves  the  confidence  of  the  helpless  creatures  wh 
intended  t-o  protect,  and  not  to  injure.     Unless  the  sheep  can  feel  that  the  Dog  i^  ^'-'• 
the  shepherd,  their  best  friend,  the  chief  value  of  the  animal  is  lost 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  valuable  work  on  these  Docs,  that  if ' 
sheep  do  not  crowd  round  the  Dog  when  they  are  alarmed,  and  place  themselves  Qii'l*^ ' 
protection,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  fl-vk. 


remarks,  that  the  Dog  will  seldom,  if  ever,  bite  a  sheep,  unless  incited  to  do  so  by  its 
master,  and  suggests  that  the  shepherd  should  be  liable  to  a  certain  fine  for  every  tooth- 
mark  upon  his  floek.  Very  great  injury  is  done  to  the  weakly  sheep  and  tender  lambs  by 
the  crowding  and  racing  tliat  tiikes  place  when  a  cniel  Dog  begins  to  run  among  the  flock 
However,  the  fault  always  lies  more  with  the  shepherd  than  with  his  Dog,  for  as  tlie  man 
is,  so  will  Iiis  Dog  ho.  Tlie  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  barbanuis  treatment  to 
which  tmveUing  liocks  are  so  often  subjected  is  caused  by  drovers  and  not  shepherds, 
who,  in  almost  ever}'  instance,  know  each  sheep  by  its  name,  and  are  as  carc^ful  of  its 
wellbeing  as  if  it  were  a  member  of  their  own  family.  The  Dogs  which  so  pereccute  the 
poor  sheep  in  their  bewilderments  among  cross-roads  and  the  perplexity  of  crowded 
streets,  are  in  their  turn  treated  by  their  masters  quite  as  cruelly  as  they  treat  the  sheep. 
In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it  is  "  like  man  and  like  Dog." 

As  agen(M-al  nde,  the  Sheep-dog  cares  little  for  any  one  but  his  master,  and  so  far  from 
courting  the  notice  or  caresses  of  a  stmnger  will  coldly  withdraw  from  them,  and  keep  liis 
distance.  Even  with  other  Dogs  he  rarely  makes  companionship,  contenting  himself  with 
the  society  of  his  master  alone. 

The  Scotch  SHEEP-Dor;,  more  familiarly  called  the  Collet,  is  not  imlike  the  English 
Sheep-dog  in  character,  though  it  rather  differs  from  that  animal  in  form.  It  is  sharp  of 
nose,  bright  and  mild  of  eye,  and  most  sagacious  of  aspect  Its  body  is  heavily  covered 
with  long  and  woolly  hair,  which  st^xnds  boldly  out  from  its  body,  and  forms  a  most 
effectual  screen  against  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sun.  or  the  cold,  sleety  blasts  of  the  winter 
winds.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  bnshy,  and  curves  ujiwards  towards  the  end,  so  as  to  carry 
the  long  hairs  free  from  the  ground.  The  colour  of  tlie  fur  is  always  dark,  and  is  sometimes 
variegated  with  a  very  little  white.  The  most  approved  tint  is  black  and  tan ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  entire  coat  is  of  one  of  these  colours,  and  in  that  case  the  Dog 
is  not  so  highly  valued 

Tlie  "dew-claws"  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Sheep-dogs  are  generally  double,  and  are 
not  attachf'd  to  the  bone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  claws.  At  the  present  day  it  is  the 
custom  t-o  remove  these  appendages,  on  the  gi'ounds  tliat  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  Dog, 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  be  rudely  torn  off  by  the  viirious  obstacles  through  which  the 
nnimal  is  obliged  to  force  its  way,  or  by  the  many  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  in  its 
laljorious  vocation.  In  the  entire  a8]>ect  of  this  creature  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  Dbigo,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  account  of  that  animal  in  a  subsequent 
page. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  marv^ellous  intelligence  of  a  well-taught  Sheep- 
dog;  for  it'  the  shepherd  were  deprived  of  the  help  of  his  Dog  his  oftice  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  It  ha.s  been  forcibly  said  by  a  competent  autliority  that,  if  the  work  of  the 
Dog  were  to  be  performed  by  men,  their  maintenance  woidd  more  than  swallow  up  the 
entire  profits  of  the  flock.  They,  indeed,  could  never  tlirect  the  sheep  so  successfully  as 
the  Dog  directs  them  ;  for  the  sheep  understand  the  Dog  better  than  they  comprehend  the 
shepherd.  The  Dog  serves  as  a  medium  through  which  the  instructions  of  the  man  are 
communicated  to  the  flock  ;  and  being  in  intelligence  the  superior  of  his  charge,  and  the 
inferior  of  his  nraster,  he  is  equally  capable  of  communicating  with  either  extreme. 

One  of  these  Dogs  |jerforraed  a  feat  which  wodd  have  been,  excusably,  thought  impos- 
sible, had  it  not  been  proved  to  he  true.  A  large  flock  of  lambs  took  a  sudden  alarm  one 
night,  as  sheep  are  wont  unaccountably  and  most  skittishly,  to  do,  and  dashed  oft'  among 
the  hills  in  three  different  directions,  llie  shepherd  tried  in  vain  to  recall  the  fugitives? ; 
but  finding  all  his  endeavoure  useless,  told  his  Dog  that  the  lambs  Imd  aU  run  away,  and 
then  set  off  himself  in  search  of  the  lost  flock.  The  reraaiuder  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
fntitless  search,  and  the  shepherd  was  returning  to  his  master  to  report  his  loss.  However, 
ns  he  was  on  the  way,  he  saw  a  number  of  lambs  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine, 
and  his  faithful  Dog  keeping  watch  over  them,     lie  immediately  concluded  tliat  his  Dog 

discovered  one  of  the  three  bands  which  had  started  off  so  inopportunely  in  the 
rkness ;  but  on  visiting  the  recovered  truants  he  discovered,  to  his  equal  joy  and  wonder, 

the  entire  flock  was  collected  in  the  ravine,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  lamb. 
t  37. 
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How  that  wonderftil  Dog  had  performed  this  task,  not  even  his  master  could  coDcaii 
It  may  be  that  the  sheep  had  been  accustomed  to  place  themselves  under  the  gnidaJ 
of  the  Dog,  though  they  might  have  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  shepherd ;  lod^j 
when  they  felt  themselves  bewildered  in  the  darkness  they  were  quite  willing  toe 
themselves  to  their  well-known  friend  and  guardian. 

The  memory  of  the  Shepherd's  Dog  is  singularly  tenacious,  as  may  appear  6oa  I 
fact  that  one  of  these  Dogs,  when  assisting  his  master,  for  the  first  time,  in 
some  sheep  from  Westmoreland  to  London,  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  | 
his  charge  among  the  many  cross-roads  and  bye  ways  that  intersected  their  routa 
the  next  journey  he  found  but  little  hindrance,  as  he  was  able  to  remember  the  j 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  trouble  on  his  former  expedition,  and  to  profit  I 
experience  which  he  had  then  gained. 

The  Drover's  Dog  is  generally  produced  from  the  sheep-dog  and  the  mastiff « I 
hound,  and  sometimes  from  the  sheep-dog  and  the  greyhound  or  pointer ;  the  ped 
mixtures  being  employed  to  suit  the  different  localities  in  which  the  Dog  is  intaiU( 
exercise  its  powers.     In  some  places  the  Drover's  Dog  is  comparatively  small,  1 
the  sheep  are  smaU,  docile,  and  not  very  active.    But  when  the  sheep  are  large,  igik^i 
vigorous,  and  can  run  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  a  much  larger  and  more  ] 
animal  is  needed,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  extended  powers  of  the  sheep 
committed  to  its  guardianship. 

Although  the  Drover's  Dog  may  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  charge  of  the  1 
its  rightful  vocation  is  the  conveyance  of  the  sheep  from  place  to  placa    It  will  I 
learn  its  business  so  thoroughly,  that  it  will  conduct  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  (atill 
the  destined  point,  and  then  deliver  up  its  charge  to  the  person  who  is  appolDtell 
receive  them.     Not  the  least  extraordinaiy  part  of  its  performance  is,  tUt  it  i^ 
conduct  its  own  flock  through  the  midst  of  other  sheep  without  permittLne  i  V| 
sheep  under  its  charge  to  escape,  or  allowing  a  single  stranger  to  mix  wiui  iti  < 
flock. 

Such  abilities  as  these  can  be  applied  to  wrong  purposes  as  well  as  to  good  one^l 
there  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  drover  who  was  accustomed  to  steal  sheep  throng  1 
help  of  his  Dog.     His  plan  was  to  indicate,  by  some  expressive  gesture  which  the  I 
well  understood,  the  particular  sheep  which  he  wished  to  be  added  to  his  own  flod;i 
then  to  send  liis  flock  forward  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Dog,  while  he 
with  his  companions  at  the  public-house  bar.    The  clever  animal  would  then  so  < 
intermingle  the  two  flocks  that  it  contrived  to  entice  the  coveted  sheep  into  its  own! 
and  then  would  drive  them  forwards,  carrying  off"  the  stolen  sheep  among  the  m 
If  the  stratagem  were  not  discovered,  the  owner  of  the  Dog  speedily  changed  the  i 
on  the  sheep,  and  thus  merged  them  with  his  own  legitimate  property.    If  the  ficandi 
detected,  it  was  set  down  as  an  excusable  ii  istake  of  the  Dog,  the  stolen  animilii 
restored,  and  the  real  thief  escaped  punisln;(.nt.    However,  detection  came  atlaslii 
always  does,  sooner  or  later. 

The  true  Cur  Dog  is  produced  from  the  sheep-dog  and  the  terrier,  and  is  a  morti 
animal  to  the  class  of  persons  among  whom  it  is  generaUy  found.  It  is  rather  apt  ^j 
petulant  in  its  temper,  and  is  singularly  suspicious  of  strangers  ;  so  that  althoQ^  ■! 
rather  an  unpleasant  neighbour  by  reason  of  its  perpetuaUy  noisy  tongue,  it  is  rff 
greatest  service  to  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  an  admirable  house-do^ ' 
specially  honest,  being  capable  of  restraining  its  natural  instincts,  and  of  guaxdifl|i 
owner's  provisions,  even  though  it  may  be  almost  perishing  with  hunger. 

The  Cur  is  the  acknowledged  pest  of  the  passing  traveller,  especially  if  he  be  l 
or  is  driving,  as  it  rushes  out  of  its  house  at  the  sound  of  the  strange  footstep,  and  tf 
the  supposed  intruder  with  yelps  and  snaps  untU  it  flatters  itself  that  it  has  oompfc 
put  the  enemy  to  flight.  About  the  house  the  Cur  is  as  useful  as  is  the  coUey  smoil 
nills,  for  it  is  as  ready  to  comprehend  and  execute  the  wishes  of  its  master  i^  honw  i 
the  sheep-dog  on  the  bills.    Indeed,  if  the  two  Dogs  were  to  change  places  for  t  ^ 
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two,  the  Cur  would  manage  better  with  the  sheep  than  the  sheep-dog  would  manage  the 
househokl  tasks. 

One  principal  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  that  a  thorough-going  sheep-dog  is 
accustomed  only  to  one  line  of  action,  and  faOs  to  comprehend  anjlhiog  that  has  no 
connexion  with  sheep,  while  the  Cur  has  been  constantly  employed  in  all  kinds  of  various 
tafiks,  and  is,  therefore,  very  quick  at  learning  a  new  accomplishment.  When  the 
labourers  are  at  their  daily  work  they  are  often  accustomed  to  take  their  dinners  with 
them,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  returning  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
As,  however,  there  are  often  lawless  characters  among  the  labom-ers,  especially  if  many  of 
them  come  from  a  distance,  and  are  only  hired  for  the  work  in  hand,  the  services  of  the 
Cur  Dog  are  brought  into  requisition.  Mounting  guard  on  his  master's  coat,  and  defending 
with  the  utmost  honesty  his  master's  little  stock  of  provisions,  he  snarls  defiance  at  every 
one  who  approaches  the  spot  where  he  acts  as  sentinel,  and  refuses  to  deliver  his  charge 
into  the  hands  of  any  but  its  owner.  He  then  sits  down,  happy  and  proud  of  the  cares.ses 
that  await  him,  and  perfectly  contented  to  eat  the  fragments  of  that  very  meal  which  he 
might  have  consumed  entirely  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  his  sense  of  honour. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  *'  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  says  that  he  has  known  one  of  these  Dogs  to  mount 
guaitl  night  and  day  over  a  dairy  full  of  milk  and  cream,  and  never  so  much  as  break  the 
cream  with  the  tip  of  its  tongue,  nor  permit  a  cat,  or  rat,  or  any  other  creature,  to  touch 
the  milk  pans. 

The  Cur  Dog  has — as  all  animals  have — its  little  defects.  It  is  sadly  given  to  poaching 
on  its  own  account,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  game.  It  is  too  fond  of 
provoking  a  combat  with  any  strange  Dog,  and  if  its  antagonist  should  move  away, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  nigh-bred  Dogs,  when  they  feel  themselves  intruding  upon 
territories  not  their  own,  takes  advantage  of  the  supposed  pusillanimity  of  the  stmnger, 
and  annoys  him  to  the  best  of  its  power;  but  if  the  stranger  shoidd  not  feel  inclined  to 
L  brook  such  treatment,  and  should  turn  upon  its  persecutor,  the  Cur  is  rather  apt  to  invoke 
[discretion  instead  of  valour,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of  its  own  home,  from  whence  it 
punches  its  angry  yelpings  as  if  it  would  tear  its  throat  in  pieces. 

Possessing  many  of  the  elements  of  the  sheep-dog,  but  employed  for  different  pnr- 
,  the  Ltjrchee  has  fallen  into  great  disrepute,  being  seldom  seen  as  the  companion 
[of  re-spectable  persons.     It  is  bred  from  the  greyhound  and  sheep-dog,  and  is  supposed 
be  most  valuable  when  its  parents  are  the  rough  Scotch  greyhound  and  the  Scotch 
solley. 

It  is  a  mattei*  of  some  regret  that  the  Dog  should  bear  so  bad  a  character,  as  it  is  a 
jmarkably  handsome  animal,  combining  the  best  attributes  of  both  parents,  and  being 
luaHy  eminent  in  speed,  scents  and  inteOigence.     As,  however,  it  is  usiially  the  com- 
lion  of  poachers  and  other  disreputable  characters,  the  gamekeeper  bears  a  deadly  hatred 
j-wards  the  Lurcher,  and  is  sure  to  shoot  the  poor  animal  at  the  earliest  oppoiiunity. 
•"or  this  conduct  there  is  some  pretext,  as  the  creature  is  so  admirably  adapted  for  the 
itirsuit  and  captm-e  of  game  that  a  single  poacher  is  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  four- 
Icgged  assistant,  to  secure  at  least  twice  as  much  game  as  could  be  taken  by  any  two  men 
without  the  help  of  the  Dog. 

That  pimi.shment  generally  falls  on  the  wrong  shouldere  is  proverbially  true,  and 
lolds  good  in  the  present  instance.     For  the  poor  Dog  is  only  doing  his  duty  when  he 
^  en£,'aged  in  marking  or  cupturing  game,  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalty 
,of  wounds  or  death  for  ol»eying  the  order  which  he  has  received.     U  any  one  is  to  bo 
punished,  the  penalty  ought  to  fall  on  the  master,  and  not  on  his  Dog,  which  is  only 
sting  under  his  orders,  and  carrj'ing  out  his  intentions. 

1^6  sagacity  of  this  Dog  is  really  wonderful.     It  learns  to  comprehend  the  unspoken 

smmands  of  its  master,  and  appreciates  quite  as  fully  as  himself  the  necessity  for  lymg 

jncealed  when  foes  are  near,  and,  in  every  case,  of  moving  as  stealthHy  as  possible.     It 

is  even  trained  to  pioneer  the  way  for  its  owner,  and  to  give  him  timely  warnmg  ot  ludden 

lemie^.     Destructive  to  ail  game,  whether  winged  or  furred,  the  Lurcher  is  especially  so 

the  rabbit  warren,  or  in  any  locaUty  where  hares  abound.    Ita  dehcat«  sense  of  smeO 
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peniiits  it  to  perceive  its  prey  at  a  distance,  and  its  very  great  speed  enables  it  to  , 
upon  the  hare  or  rabhit  before  it  can  shelter  itself  in  the  accustomed  place  of  rtifuge. 
soon  as  the  Lurcher  has  caught  its  prey  it  brini^  it  to  it^  master,  deposits  it  in  his  ' 
and  silently  renews  its  seai-ch  after  another  victin^     Even  pheasants  and  |>artri<kt( 
often  caught  by  this  crafty  and  agile  animal. 

Sometimes  the  game-destroying  instincts  of  the  Lurclter  take  a  wrong  turn,  and 
wihe  animal  to  hunt  sheep,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  ordinary  game,     A\l>eu  it 
Hhtts  perverted  it  is  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  the  flocks,  and  conmiits  sad  havoc 
them.    One  farmer,  li^ang  in  Cornwall,  lost  no  le«s  than  fifteen  sheep  in  one  montU 
which  were  killed  by  Lurchei-s. 

There  are  many  breeds  nf  the  Lurcher,  on  account  of  the  various  Doga  of  vbidi  ^ 
parentage  is  formed    The  greyhound  and  sheep-dog  are  the  original  progenitow^  *^  ^^  *^ 
offspring  is  crossed  \^'ith  various  other  Dogs,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  desired  qua! 
Tims,  the  greyhound  is  used  on  account  of  its  speedy  foot  and  silent  tongo^ 
sheep-dog  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  its  sagacitj',  and  its  readiness  in  obeying  t 
I  The  spaniel  is  often  made  to  take  part  in  the  pedigi-ee,  in  order  to  give  its  wl 
*  predilection  for  questing  game,  and  the  Iiound  is  employed  for  a  similar  punwea 
all  these  crossings  the  greyhound  must  morally  predominate,  although  il«  f(»mj  is 
to  be  traced  under  the  rough  lineaments  of  the  Lurcber. 

As  the  Lurcher  causes  such  stispicion  in  the  niinds  of  the  gamekeeper  or  Q»  IinBw 

the  owners  of  these  Dogs  were  accustomed  to  cut  off  their  tails,  in  order  to  make  iSt0 

look  like  honourable  sheep-dogs,  Mid  so  to  escape  the  tax  whicli  pr^^^s^s  npon  cpo^ 

)og?s  and  to  elude  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  game-pre-serving  1  '    md  lii»^^ 

^8jirif"s.    So  swift  is  this  animal  that  it  hiis  been  frequently  used  for  tl.  -se  of  cocirti 

the  hare,  and  is  said  to  perform  Ibis  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  owner.  *  Jt  cam  li** 

entmst4«d  with  the  guai-diauship  of  the  house,  and  watcher  over  th«-  i>rr.T.».rty  asaaiSid 

U)  its  charge  with  vigilance  and  fidelity.     Or  it  can  take  uj>on  it  chnsaiHr'9 

.  reality  which  its  cropped  tail  too  often  falsely  indicates,  and  can  ss.m  u  a  fold, 

Kiheep  in  order,  or  conduct  tlu^.m  from  one  place  to  another,  nearly  if  not  qttita*  ai 

the  true  sheep-dog  from  which  it  sprang. 
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iyrrKMilOUND.— C'antj  /i4NMix"  < 


The  Ottekhound  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  lor  tlie  cluise  of  the  animal 
om  which  it  derives  ita  name.     Formerly  it  was  lai'gely  used  in  Wales  for  the  purpose 

hunting  the  hare,  and  from  that  pursuit  has  derived  the  name  of  **  Welsh  Harrier." 

It  is  a  bokl,  hardy,  and  active  animal,  as  is  needful  for  any  Dog  which  engages  in  tUe 
mse  of  so  fierce  and  hard-biting  a  creature  as  the  otter.  As  it  is  forced  to  take  to  the 
ftfcr  in  search  or  in  chase  of  its  prey,  it  is  necessarily  endowed  with  great  powetB  of 
rimming,  or  it  could  never  match  that  most  amphibious  of  quadrupeds.  Those  who 
ive  seen  an  otter  when  disporting  itself  in  its  congenial  element  must  have  been  Btmok 
ath  the  exceeding  rapidity  and  consummate  ease  of  its  movements,  aiid  win  appreoaile 
te  great  aquatic  powers  that  must  be  possessed  by  any  Dog  which  eodemroiir 
unpete  with  so  lithe  and  agile  an  antagonist. 

Great  courage  is  needfid  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Dog,  because  the  ott43r  is,  whesi 
.peculiarly  fierce  animal,  and  can  inflict  most  pamlul  wounds  by  the  hit*'  "^  "^ 
Hirp  teethu     It  is,  moreover,  so  pliant  of  body  that  it  can  twist  itself  abac 
[make,  and,  if  grasped  heedlessly,  can  writhe  itself  about  as  activtsly  «Bd  shgpis^'  ■ 
1,  and  unexpectedly  plant  its  teeth  in  its  antagonist's  nose.    Kow,  Utt ; 
nsitive  portion  of  all  animal  economy,  and  a  wound  or  a  bite  in 
:ooediug  pain  that  none  but  a  well-bred  Dog  can  endure  the  ' 

Such  needful  c<)urage  is  found  in  the  Ottcn-  Dog.  but  is 

enerate  into  needless  ferocity.     Tl^ere  are  few  aninudo.  irtfl   &r  ton^^sar    r'\ 

Udog,  wliich  fight  so  savagely  as  the  Otterhound,  or 
ITiV>le  results.     The  attack  of  the  Otterhound  is  even  m  .^^^^  i 

ill-dog,  and  its  bite  more  to  be  dreaded.    As  is  well  knw 
ted  bis  teeth  there  he  hangs,  and  cannot  be  forced  !*•  ju* 
eatest  difficulty ;  but  when  the  Otterhound  hH^    i(  na^. 

itbout  relaxing  its  ja^^-s.  and  immediately  »e*- 

ounds  which  it  inflicts  by  this  ferocious  dioi 
ascription,  lacerating  all  the  tissues,  and  tearing  < 
The  reason  for  this  very  savage  mode 
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Wl  attAck  on  80  daTif,'i?roiis  and  powerful  a  brwte  as  the  boar.  The  gre]r]ioimd 
is  required  in  order  to  give  the  Bog  sutTicient  spccxl  for  overtaking  the  hoar,  which 
ich  shifter  animal  than  would  he  supposed  from  his  apparently  unwieldy  and 
rame.  The  admixture  of  the  mastiff  is  needed  to  give  it  the  requisite  muscular 
md  dimensions  of  body,  and  the  terrier  element  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
Ig  a  sensitive  nose,  and  a  quick,  spirited  action. 

Blight  be  imagined  woiJd  be  the  case  with  an  animal  which  derives  its  origin  from 
purees,  the  Boarhound  varies  verj'  considerably  in  form  and  habits,  according  to  the 
\  which  may  preponderate  in  the  individual.  A  Dog  in  which  the  greyhound 
is  dominant  will  be  remarkably  long  of  limb  and  swift  of  foot ;  one  in  whose 
pihe  mastiff  takes  the  great^ist  share  will  be  proportionately  large  jhid  powerful ; 
iB^Dog  in  whose  blood  is  the  strongest  infusion  of  the  terrier  will  not  be  so  swift 
as  the  other  two,  but  s^ill  excel  them  in  its  power  of  scent  and  its  brisk 
of  movement, 
in  the  Dog  rightly  to  his  work  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  because  a  mistake 
lly  fatal,  and  puts  an  end  to  further  instruction  by  the  death  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
ively  easy  to  train  a  pointer  or  a  retriever,  because,  if  he  fails  in  liis  task  through 
ess  or  over-t-ardiness,  the  worst  consequence  is,  that  the  sportsman  loses  his 
or  two,  and  the  Dog  is  corrected  for  his  beliaviour.  But  if  a  Boaihound  rushes 
irly  at  the  bristly  quany,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  laid  bleeding  on  the  grurmd 
id  stroke  from  the  boar's  tusks,  and  if  he  should  hung  back  and  decline  the 
he  is  just  as  likely  to  be  struck  by  an  infuriated  boar  as  if  he  were  boldly 
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MMm'kmu  it  in  fntiii,    A  boar  ha*  been  kncnm  to  torn  witb  such  tofiiUs  eflbd  m 
^•U  t'AHiiMinUti^  mty  r>4gi,  that  onlj  ten  eaoq^  ■catMow.  and  six  or  asfoi  m  HI 

(ii'uut  iu4;i  fn  fifqujrijd  <m  the  part  of  the  hound  in  setta^ioto  a  fnpv  poriftiia 
(ji  iiiiiku  Ifin  oinMfi  wiUiout  exposing  hinuelf  to  the  letdkitiqg  Bwey  of  the  SamM 
ItinU,  mill  lit  iUn  mam  tixoe  to  act  in  concert  with  his  ooftaMUiiaiii^  so  aa  fi  hfj 
iiiiiiiiitj  \m\\y  irngMffiMl  with  their  zeiteiated  attack^  while  their  nutftar  dalifoi  M 
liluw  wllli  It  n\HVir  or  rifle-bullet 

Am  wu  liiivii  no  l(iiif{er  anj  wild  boara  Tanging  9t  will  tfazang^  the  ftfw 
I  lilt  iiilviiuiiH  of  liKriciilture  has  suffered  to  remain  aa  relim  of  a  pMi  mgd,  the! 
iiuviu'  Hitnii  iit  iIiIh  (umntrv  except  as  an  object  Cor  the  oorious  to  gan  n^on,! 
lulu  Ihiii  IhIiiimI  Ihniugh  tlio  caprice  of  some  Dog^loving  individuaL    Bntm  ■ 
(Ittnimiiv  it  In  hMII  muployiMl  in  its  legitimate  avocation  of  chasiqg  tiia  wild  ki; < 
HHml  III  ntniiimrk  muI  Norway  for  the  pursuit  of  that  noUe  animal  tliB  elk.   Ha 
«^h««ihih»  i*  «hi  \m^\  tM  iltwtt  and  so  vifloroua»  that  it  would  eaaa!^ 
\\\\A  li^K  Hwitt  ur  liww  |iowor(\U  Uian  the  Boaihonnd. 

in  \\\%\  (\\T  \\(  iho  IVtarhomui  the  ooloor  of  the  nuntifT  MMnllf  ]. 
\^ys\  \\%\\\\a  \mMy  \vi\^m\  wt  brindlod  unifonnly  over  tiw  hSfy  and  Aha,  1 
huiuihU  U\^  «>\t«\ur  i«  mthi^r  moro  varied,  with  luge  bnrwa  patAea  ^oi 
ltis^uu«l^   IV  UuOw  aiv  Imw  and  exwiedin^  powerful,  i 
\\\w$\<^  \^  Ihnk  ma*U(i;  Uy^Uw  with  the  i£up  and  siiiai  afcai  pert  air  «f  tin  i 
^^  4^  M^^^'  Uiy>«k  animal  nMamring  Ikom  thiity  la  tiaitj  Mmu 

IV  )^\\  Jkss)  !i«  MKi K  aa  dm«  w^ 

•  o  As   »\..-  ,.».i    i^vv»,t   >  n.     ^i>.^\^  ^W  ^  lac^  arr  XBTMic  of 
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U(J  LU-LKXi.— Otiiu  fitmUiont. 
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er  is  disposed  to  fcliink  the  Bull-dog  to  lie  a  saclly  maligned  animal,  and 
Bty  and  aft'ectiona  have  been  greatly  imderrated.     He  states  that  the  pure 
"i  Datnrally  a  quarrelsome  creature,  and  that  it  would  not  bear  so  evil  a 
^ere  better  taught 

g  to  him,  the  BuU-dog  is  really  a  sufficiently  intelligent  animal,  and  its  mental 
able  of  high  cultivation.  It  \s,  true  that  the  animal  is  an  unsafe  companion 
naster,  and  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  attack  its  owner  as  a  stranger,  if  it  feels 
|b  accidental  kick,  or  a  tread  on  the  toes,  affords  ample  pretext  for  the  animal 
Ps  supposed  enemy ;  and  when  once  it  does  fix  its  teeth,  it  is  not  to  be 
ppt  by  the  barbarous  method  which  is  considered  to  be  legitimate  for  such  a 
whicii  will  not  be  mentioned  in  these  pages.  However,  most  of  these  short- 
emper  are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  life  which  the  poor  Dog  leads,  being  tied 
inel  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time ;  and,  when  released  from  his  bondage, 
g  a  limited  freedom  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a  maddened  bull,  or  engaging 

rre  with  one  of  his  owtii  kind.     Any  animal  would  become  morose  under 
;  and  when  the  sullerer  is  a  Bull-dog,  the  results  of  his  training  are  often 
ongh. 

>e  of  this  remarkable  animal  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  fore-quarters  are 
strong,  massive,  and  muscular ;  tlie  chest  wide  and  roomy ;  and  the  neck 
(werfuL  The  hind-quarters,  on  the  contrarj^  are  very  thin,  and  comparatively 
he  vigour  of  the  animal  seeming  to  settle  in  its  fore-legs,  chest,  and  head, 
res  the  spectator  an  impression  as  if  it  were  composed  of  two  different  Dogs ; 
ge  and  powerful  animal,  and  the  other  a  weak  and  puny  quadruped,  which 
;  together  by  mistake.  The  little  fierce  eyes  that  gleam  savagely  from  the 
itive  head,  have  a  latent  fire  in  them  that  gives  cause  for  much  suspicion 
if  a  stranger  who  comes  unwaiily  within  reach  of  one  of  these  Dogs.  The 
iw,  with  its  row  of  white  glittering  teeth,  seems  to  be  watering  with  desire  to 
bite  at  the  stranger's  leg ;  and  the  matter  is  not  improved  by  the  well-known 
3ull-dog  to  bite  without  giving  the  least  vocal  indiuatioji  of  his  purpose. 


THE  MASTIFF. 

In  all  taakB  where  pttMTering  courage  is  requized,  tbe 
tad  CftD  conquer  many  a  T)ag  in  ilH  own  peculiar  accompli  " 
doea  not  Beem  to  enter  hm  irnn^analion,  utid  he  Bteadiljr 
falli.     Ono  of  thr'»o  animal«  was  lately  matched  by  fail 
largo  white  Newfoundland  Doj^,  and  won  the  race  by  nea^ 
of  the  competing  qnadru|M'<lM  thr«'\v  tlicni  out  of  a  boat  ai  a  grres 
away  an  (mt  an  tho.y  vahiUI  pulL   The  two  Doga  followed  the  boat 
and  the  race  was  linally  won  hy  tli(^  IhdUiog.     It  is  rather  i 
Rwarn  with  i]w  \v\uih  of  hw  head  and  the  j^reater  part  of  his 
the  Nowfouudhmd  only  whowcd  the  uppiT  part  of  his  head  abotv  tiK 

Accordinj^'  tn  tins  authority  which  hius  already  been  quoted,  ~ 

to  preHcnt  the  following  characteristics*  «.»f  fomi.     "The  head 
higli,  the  eye  of  uKKlcrate  sire,  and  the  foreliead  well  sank 
semiHsrcct  and  §njalh  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  nJhgT 
otharwUe ;  the  nniz/Je  nlmn,  inmcate,  and  well  furnished  with  chop ; 
short,  well  arehnd  towanlH  the  stern,  which  should  be  fine,  and  of 
Bull-dogi  have  what  i«  called  a  crooked  sfern,  as  though  the 
dialocaUnl  or  hrok^'n  ;  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  in-bi 
be  fine,  though  njany  wuijerior  strains  are  very  woolly  coated ;  the 
and  hroarl,  the  legH  otrong  and  muscular,  and  the  foot  narrow,  and  well 
hare's." 
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Thii  MlATUrp,  which  ia  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  ind^enottg  Bj^g&II^ 
it  of  A  lingnUrly  mild  and  i>la(ud  temper,  seeming  to  delight  in  enqiloring  it  r^ 
powers  in  imonling  protection  to  the  weak,  whether  they  be  men  or  JktgfL  It  is  nf '  ^ 
milic'ting  an  injury  upon  a  Mtnnller  aninuil,  even  when  it  has  be^i  sovdjr  pftmifai  tfi 
aithej-  lookrt  down  upon  itja  puny  tormentor  wnth  sovereign  disdain,  or  inflidB  jcit  "^ 
cient  puntHhnient  to  indicuile  the  vuHt  strength  wliich  it  could  employ,  but 'whkfcii 
not  vimtlrncfw}  U)  waste  upon  ncj  iuNignificant  a  foe. 

Yet,  with  all  this  nohility  of  its  gentle  nature,  it  is  a  most  determined  and 
animal  in  fiMht,  ami,  when  defiuiding  its  mast<ir  or  his  property,  becomes  a  foe 
opponents  wciuld  like  to  face.   These  qualifications  of  mingled  courage  and  | 
it  i-Mpreially  for  the  Bervice  of  watch'do;j^,  a  task  in  wliich  the  aniTnal  is  i 
by  overweening  /-eal  as  by  neglect  of  its  duly.     It  sometimes  happens  thai 
too  hiwdy  in  its  judgment,  and  attacks  a  harmless  stranger,  on  the  snpporitkill  i 
re«i«ting  the  appmach  o(  an  euenjy.     Sometimes  the  buU-dog  strain  is  mixed  i 
MoslilT,  in  order  to  add  a  more  stubborn  courage  to  the  animal ;  but  in  the 
good  judges  this  admixture  Is  ipiite  unnecessary. 

It  luis  alr^uuly  been  mentioned  that  the  Mastiff  is  fond  of  affording  Qte  heoflfl 
protection  to  thoso  who  need  it  As,  however,  the  Dog  is  but  a  Dog  after  oU,  H 
times  brings  evil  instciwl  of  good  upon  thoso  who  accept  its  guardianshipi. 

During  my  school-boy  days,  a  large  Mastiff,  called  Nelson,  struck  up  a  gnal 
ship  with  myself  and  some  of  my  scluMdfellows,  and  was  accustomed  to  paituke 
hebdomadal  banquets  at  tho  pastrycook's  shop,  and  to  accompany  us  in  our  vilks. 
fummer,  as  we  were  bathing  in  the  Dove,  a  man  pounced  upon  our  clothes^  ind 
have  carried  them  off,  had  it  not  \yoxm  for  the  opportune  assist-ance  of  some  older 
the  same  school,  who  captured  the  offender  after  a  smart  chase,  and  toesed  him  i 
river  until  he  was  fain  to  cry  for  mercy. 

In  order  to  pn>vent  a  repetition  of  a  similar  mischance,  we  determined  to  Ulos  K( 
with  us,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  our  clothes.     The  old  Dog  was  delighted  at  Ui 
and  mounted  sentry  over  the  pile  of  garments,  while  we  recreated  onrs^ee  in  tbo 
and  caught  crayfish  or  tif  k  I .  i )  i  n  »ut  at  our  leisure.     Unfortunately,  a  ntunher  of  cc 
lately  been  placed  in  tin-  li-ld,  and,  after  the  usually  inquisitive  custom  of  cow* 
appioached  the  spot  where  Nelson  was  lying,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  naton  «f 
strange  object  on  the  river  bank.    Nelson  permitted  them  to  oome  qnitii  closer  iiMi<^ 
Ttttoring  a  few  warning  growls,  but  when  one  of  the  cows  bogan  to  toae  a  jack«l  wJU>  W 
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Mastiff.— CanU  JamUiank, 


{is  patience  gave  way  and  he  flew  at  the  offender.  Off  scamperea  all  the  cows, 
ft  letumed  to  the  charge.  Nelson  stood  firm  to  hia  post,  only  retreating  a  few 
f  the  cows  approached  the  gannenta  which  he  was  guarding,  and  then  dashing  at 

rn.  However,  the  cows'  hoofs  and  the  Bog's  feet  began  to  wreak  such  dire 
among  the  clothes,  that  we  fonnd  ourselves  compelled  to  drive  away  the 
tU  and  carry  our  clothes  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  no  cows  could 
fewith  us. 

ihead  of  the  Mastiff  bears  a  certain  similitude  to  that  of  the  bloodhound  and 
f-dog,  possessing  the  pendent  lips  and  squared  muzzle  of  the  bloodhound,  ^^th  the 
tauscular  development  of  the  bull-dog.  The  under-jaw  sometimes  protrudes  a 
pt  the  teeth  are  not  left  uncovered  by  the  upper  lip,  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter 
'  The  for  of  the  Mastiff'  is  always  smooth,  and  it&  colour  varies  between  a 
Lreddiah-fawn  and  diflerent  hrindlings  and  patches  of  dark  and  white.  The  voice 
larly  deep  and  mellow.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  generally  from  twenty-five 
^-eight  inches,  but  sometimes  exceeds  these  dimensions.  One  of  these  Dogs  was 
lian  thirty-three  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  measured  fifty  inches  roimd  hiB 
Id  weighed  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
I 

HuBAN  Mastiff  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  true  Mastiff  with 

"  ound,  and  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  latter  animaL    It  was  not  a 

the  country  where  its  services  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  from  which  it 

squently  derived  its  name,  but  was  imported  there  for  the  purposes  of  its  owners, 

Qght  to  chase  men  instead  of  deer. 
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This  Dog  was  employed  with  terrible  success  in  the  invaaion  of  Amerim  byl 
Spaniards,  and  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  natives,  a  veritably  incarnated  roiiit  of  r 
of  which  they  had  never  seen  the  like,  and  which  was  a  fit  companion  to  those  UxrH 
apparitions  which  could  separate  themselves  into  two  distinct  beings  at  wiU.  or 
four  legs  and  the  other  with  two,  and  destroy  them  at  a  distance  with  fieiy  l. 
against  which  they  were  as  defenceless  as  against  the  lightning  from  above, 

Even  in  moix)  recent  times,  the  services  of  these  Dogs  have  been  remiered 
against  the  rebel  forces  of  Jamaica,  when  they  rose  against  the  Government,  and  W  I 
the  able  assistance  of  these  fierce  and  sagacious  mimalfl,  w 


the  European  inhabitants  of  the  island. 


would  apparently  hnvt  rreptrf^l 


TERBIER.~Cim<f  JimQlarit. 


The  Teeeier,  witli  all  its  numerous  vaiiationa  of  crossed  and  mongrel  breads,  ill 
generally  known  in  England  than  any  other  kind  of  Dog.    Of  the  recognised  breedf^l 
are  generally  acknowledged  ;  namely,  the  English  and  Scotch  Terriers,  the  Sk}A  »1 
little  Toy  Terrier,  which  will  be  described  in  their  order. 

The  English  Teerler  possesses  a  smootli  coat,  a  tapering  mnzzloi  a  high  fa 
bright  intelligent  eye,  and  a  strong  muscular  jaw.     As  its  instinct  leads  it  to  digl 
ground,  its  shoulders  and  fore-logs  are  well  developed,  and  it  is  able  to  make  qoile  i 
burrow  in  a  marvellously  short  time»  throwing  out  the  loose  earth  with  ila  f 
dragging  away  the  stones  and  other  large  substances  in  its  mouth.     It  is  ooi 
Dog,  seldom  weighing  more  than  ten  pounds,  and  often  hardly  e-xcceding  the 
that  weight 

Although  a  light,  quick,  and  lively  creature,  and  fuming  with  anxiety  at  the 
or  smell  of  the  animals  which  are  popularly  termed  "  vermin,"  the  pure  ^igliah  ~ 
will  seldom  venture  to  attack  a  rat  openly,  although  it  wiU  be  of  the  greatest 
discovering  and  unharbouring  that  raiscluevous  rodent    The  sport  which  thia  Dog  J 
is,  that  itself  should  startle  the  rats,  while  ita  master  destroys  them.     If  a  nl  ^ 
fasten  upon   this  Dog,   he  will  yelp  and  ciy  piteoufily,  and,  wheii  r^Ucved  bvm  \m 
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BEtagonist,  will  make  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  spot ;  or  if  the  rat  should  turn  to  bay, 
te  I)og  will  usually  scamper  off  and  decline  the  combat.  Tlie  celebrated  rat-killing 
Ibniers,  of  whose  feats  so  much  has  been  said,  were  all  indebted  for  their  valour  to  ab 
jtfoaioii  of  the  bull-dog  blood,  which  gives  the  requisite  courage  witliout  detracting  from 
lie  ahape  of  the  Dog,  or  adding  too  much  to  its  size.  Of  these  bull-terrier  Dogs,  more 
viQ  be  said  in  their  place. 

The  colour  of  the  pure  English  Terrier  is  generally  black  and  tan,  the  richness  of  the 
|po  tints  determining  much  of  the  animal's  value.  The  nose  and  the  palate  of  the  Dog 
Im^t  to  be  always  black,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  small  patch  of  tan  colour.  The  tail 
mght  to  be  rather  long  and  very  fine,  and  the  legs  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
ttrength. 

The  Scotch  Tebbier  is  a  rough-haired,  quaint^looking  animal,  always  ready  for  work 
IT  play,  and  always  pleased  to  be  at  the  service  of  its  master.  Tt  is  a  capital  Dog  for  those 
ilioae  perverted  taste  leads  them  to  hunt  rats,  or  any  kind  of  "  vermin,"  and  is  equally 
{Dod  at  chasing  a  fox  to  earth,  and  digging  him  out  again  when  he  fancies  himself  in 
•fety.  It  was  in  former  days  largely  employed  in  that  most  cruel  and  dastardly  pursuit 
if  badger-drawing,  in  which  "  sport "  both  the  badger  and  the  Dogs  were  so  unmercifully 
pounded  by  the  teeth  of  their  antagonist,  that  even  the  winning  Dog  was  often  crippled, 
nd  the  poor  badger  reduced  to  a  state  of  suffering  that  would  touch  the  heart  of  any  but 
i  hazdenied  follower  of  these  pursuits. 

Tba  eokmr  of  the  Scotch  Terrier  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  Dog, 
wsmf  thii  the  black  and  tan  tints  are  often  besprinkled  with  grey,  so  as  to  give  that 
jiimliar  modification  of  colouring  which  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  pepper- 

i  10  a  peculiar  breed  of  the  Scotch  Terrier  which  is  called  the  Dandie  Dinmont, 
r  of  the  character  of  that  name  in  Scott's  "  Guy  Mannering."  These  Dogs  are  of 
one  a  light  brown  with  a  reddish  tinge,  termed  "  mustard,"  and  the  other  a 
on  the  body  and  tan  on  the  legs,  denominated  "  pepper."  These  little  animals 
ifBiy  oourageous ;  although  they  often  exhibit  no  proofs  of  their  bold  nature  until  they 
►  passed  the  age  of  two  years,  appearing  until  that  time  to  be  rather  cowardly  than 
■llierwise.  This  conduct  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  their  gentle  and  affectionate 
Sbposition.  The  legs  of  this  variety  of  Terrier  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body,  the  hair  is  wiry  and  abundant,  and  the  ears  are  large,  hanging  closely  over  the  sides 
of  the  head 

The  BuLir-TERBiEB  unites  in  itself  the  best  qualifications  of  the  sporting  Dogs,  being 

•vy  intelligent,  apt  at  learning,  delicate  of  nose,  quick  of  eye,  and  of  indomitable  courage. 

""  I  size  it  is  extremely  variable,  some  specimens  being  among  the  smallest  of  the  canine 

,  while  others  measure  as  much  as  twenty  inches  in  height.    In  this  Dog  it  is  quite 

■  to  have  equal  parts  of  the  bull-dog  and  the  Terrier ;  for  in  that  case  the 

_  ay  is  sure  to  be  too  heavily  made  about  the  head  and  jaws,  and  not  sufficiently  docile 

I  pay  instant  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  its  master.     Until  these  points 

liemoved,  the  Terrier  cross  should  be  continued,  so  as  to  restore  the  light,  active  form  of 

\  Terrier,  together  with  its  habit  of  ready  obedience,  whUe  the  courageous  disposition 

Indeed,  the  most  ferocious  Dogs,  and  the  hardest  fighters,  are  generally  the 

ate  ofispring  of  the  bull-dog  and  Terrier,  and  are  often  erroneously  described 

•  the  name  of  the  former  animal. 

How  entirely  the  external  form  of  the  bull-dog  can  be  eradicated,  while  its  dauntless 

Hnnage  remains  intact,  is  shown  in   the   graceful  little   Terriers  which  are  used  for 

Mt-killing,  and  which  are  formed  on  the  most  delicate  model 

The  endurance  and  gallantry  of  these  little  creatures  are  so  great  that  they  will  permit 
IBfeial  rats,  each  nearly  as  large  as  themselves,  to  fix  upon  their  lips  without  flinching  in 
flie  least,  or  giving  any  indications  of  suffering.  Yet  the  badly-bred  Dog  will  yell  with 
pnn  if  even  a  mouse  should  inflict  a  bite  upon  this  sensitive  portion  of  its  frame,  and  will 
nbue  to  face  its  little  enemy  a  second  time.     One  of  these  highly  bred  animals,  which 
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WM  odabnted  in  tha  fpoiOiig  worid  under  1km 
•ad  ft  hftlf,  and  yet  WM  known  to  dt^of  H 
leoondn.  It  \n  estimated  that  fhi^  T)--         ' 
•lurnKate  wclKht  of  whicli  nearly  eqnala  a  ton 
«liw  or  iiumbori,  and  waa  repeatedly  — *-*- 

Jfn  iiwut  to  Ro  about  his  work  in  the  moel 
out  all  Ui«  lttPK«»t  and  most  powerful  rata  fin^  so  as  ^ 
whiln  ho  wiw  frosh.    When  fatigued  with  hia  cr-^ 
maninr  to  wwh  his  mouth  and  refresh  him  by 
with  nmowwl  viuour.    lie  was  a  most  excitiMe  Utfle 
ru titling  niiout  tlio  room  with  such  pretemstozal 
WW*  nxTtililt«i(l  iliiolarod  that  he  could  not  distiiiguidi  lae 
tmif louium  J  lulgiiHUit  on  the  colour  of  his  fur. 

An  hn  ^nw  ohl«r,  however,  he  became  more  aedata  m  ] 
Iti  nIaUi  nvitry  ovoniiig  on  a  crimson  yelyet  eoslhiaa  e^god 
with  a  oniullo  on  oauh  side,  so  that  he  might  be  inspected  od 

Itownvnr  quhit  ho  miuht  be  in  extotnal  demeanoa^  ksvas 
illMiMMiiloti.  iiud  iwauiilly  (liod  from  the  eflfecto  of  cfwm^xabammA 
or  U)  siiimII  h  mt  which  was  in  a  cage  in  another  room;  md 
apnritiiiMil.,  inul  utiablo  cwcn  to  see  the  rat,  he  chafed  and  fretted 
itMit.til.inn  ihitt  hn  (iiwl  in  a  Bhort  time  afterwards,  aUboogli  h 
mU    Vhtsw  HW<  l)<»KH  whioli  have  destroyed  more  rate  in  leas  ^ 
Ituii  mmti  whioh  wiis  nearly  so  successful  in  proportion  to  its  __ 

A  liirunr  vuritiiy  of  the  Bull-terrier  was  formerly  in  great  n 
riiitu  ihim'  Imh'N,  «»r  "earths,"  as  their  burrows  are  technicaDj 
tItnNn  atiitimU  woni  invariably  borne  on  the  strength  of  esdi  psek  of  T 
iinimI  I.II  hit  a  n\mM  Ntmin  of  these  Bogs,  named  Foz-tezrien^  Wlneh  vsb 
fur  UiIm  {Mii'piwo  iil(ini\ 

'riiH  inniitnl  noword  of  this  Dog  are  very  considen^e^  and  tbe  an 
(mrrnrniiiiM  mo! f  taught  foais  whldi  argue  no  small  amount  of  iwtftii^flt^ 
itNuiiipInN  of  DogN  whioh  could  in  some  degree  appreciate  the  olrfeet  cf 
wiMiliI  iiikn  a  niiin  U}  tho  propor  shop  and  exchange  it  for  food.  A  weQ- 
|.iui  Tui-Hni',  wlii(*h  liitply  n^Midcd  at  Maigato,  and  was  named  Priiice,  w 
niiiKit  liln  iiwn  ptiivluwoH  of  biHOuit  as  ofton  as  he  coidd  obtain  the  gift  o 
(.liMi.  piii|inno.  On  Hi^'onU  ocriiRions  tho  baker  whom  he  honoured  with  l 
(41  put,  liitii  iilV  liy  Kivinj;  him  a  burnt  biscuit  in  exchange  for  his  halQ 
wtiM  vnry  u\\uA\  iiKKi'it^vtui  ill  tliis  inequitable  treatment,  but  at  the  ti 
(ip|ioi'l.m)il.y  III'  rihowiii^  Iun  it^sontmont  Ilowever,  when  he  next  recelvec 
hull'pitniiy,  lilt  wiMidoii  hJH  way  to  tho  baker's  as  usual,  with  the  coin  betw 
wiiltnil  In  lin  Ni«rvi«il.  Ah  houu'iw  tho  biikor  proffered  him  a  biscuit,  Prince 
NO  iiM  III  oxhililt  Mio  hiiliponnv,  and  then  walked  coolly  out  of  the  sho] 
imNlotn  lo  aiiolhor  nuMulu^r  of  tho  namo  trade  who  lived  on  the  opposite 

Hnvoi'iil  iiiNUti(u«N  of  a  Hiinilar  nature  have  been  recorded,  but  in 
itiiiinal  Mppoar  to  liavo  ooniprt^hondod  tho  difference  of  value  between  thi 
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»  is  forced  to  return  again  to  earth  he  mistrusts  his  fore-limbs,  and  alights  upon  his 
inder  feet,  making  one  or  two  small  leaps  upon  those  members  before  he  ventures  to 
lace  his  fore-feet  on  the  ground  "When  he  is  accompanying  his  master  in  the  fields, 
ad  comes  to  a  gate  or  a  gap  in  a  wall,  he  dares  not  leap  through  the  aperture,  as  most 
togs  would  do,  but  hops  up,  and  then  down  again,  upon  his  hind-feet  alone. 

The  real  Bull-terrier  of  the  first  cross  is  a  marvellously  brave  animal,  falling  but 
ttle  short  in  courage  from  his  bull-dog  ancestor,  and  very  far  exceeding  that  animal  in 
plity  and  intellectual  quickness.  Fear  seems  to  make  no  part  of  a  good  Bull-terrier's 
liaracter ;  and  he  dashes  with  brilliant  audacity  at  any  foe  which  his  master  may  indicate 
>  him,  or  which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  attack  without  orders.  Mr.  Andersson,  in  his 
dnable  work  entitled  "  Lake  Ngami,"  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
He  of  these  animals  which  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  through  South-western  Africa. 
[e  had  wounded  a  rhinoceros,  which  ran  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  came  to  a  stand. 

"At  break  of  day  my  men  went  on  his  trail  He  had  still  strength  enough  to  make  a 
■ah  at  them ;  and  would  probably  have  laid  hold  of  some  of  them,  had  not  a  small  bitch 
lalf  Terrier  and  half  bull-dog,  called  Venus,  in  derision  of  her  ugliness)  caught  the  enraged 
Bimal  by  the  lower  lip,  where  she  stuck  with  such  tenacity  that  the  rhinoceros,  with  all 
is  fuiy,  was  unable  to  shake  her  off  She  only  relinquished  her  hold  when  her  huge 
■tagonist  was  fairly  laid  prostrate  by  a  ball. 

But  the  sagacity  of  this  favourite  Dog  was  as  great  as  her  courage.  Being  now  in  a 
■me  country,  all  sorts  of  beasts  of  prey  abounded,  more  especially  jackals,  which  might  be 
Ben  numing  about  by  dozens.  In  order  not  to  frighten  the  elephants,  and  other  large 
nimals,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  encamping  some  little  way  from  the  water,  to  which  Miss 
Tenus  regularly  resorted  to  bathe  and  drink.  On  perceiving  a  jackal  she  instantly 
xoached,  looking  very  timid.  Eeynard,  mistaking  her  posture  for  an  indication  of  fear, 
iid  probably  thinking  that  from  her  diminutive  size  she  would  prove  an  easy  conquest, 
Mildly  approached  his  supposed  victim.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  the 
bstant  that  the  cunning  Dog  found  her  antagonist  sufficiently  near,  she  leaped  like  a  cat 
it  his  throat,  and,  once  there,  the  beast  had  no  chance. 

She  then  returned  to  camp,  where  her  contented  looks  and  bleeding  jaws  soon 
ritracted  the  attention  of  the  men,  who  immediately  went  on  her  track  and  brought  the 
[icka],  who  was  valued  on  account  of  his  fur," 

The  quaint-looking  Skte  Tebsieb  has  of  late  years  been  much  affected  by  all  classes 
of  Dog-owners,  and  for  many  reasons  deserves  the  popularity  which  it  has  obtained. 

When  of  pure  breed  the  legs  are  very  short,  and  the  body  extremely  long  in  propor- 
jion  to  the  length  of  limb ;  the  neck  is  powerfully  made,  but  of  considerable  length,  and 
Bie  head  is  also  rather  elongated,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  animal  is  three  times 
H  great  as  its  height.  The  "  dew-claws "  are  wanting  in  this  variety  of  domestic  Dog. 
the  hair  is  long  and  straight,  falling  heavily  over  the  body  and  limbs,  and  hanging  so 
Slickly  upon  the  face  that  the  eyes  and  nose  are  hardly  perceptible  under  their  luxuriant 
wvermg.  The  quality  of  the  hair  is  rather  harsh  and  wiry  in  the  pure-bred  Skye  Terrier  ; 
br  the  silky  texture  of  the  generality  of  "  toy "  Skyes  is  obtained  by  a  cross  with  the 
ipanieL  It  is  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  cross  by  the  scanty  appearance  of  the 
udr  on  the  face. 

The  size  of  this  animal  is  rather  small,  but  it  ought  not  to  imitate  the  minute 
nqportions  of  many  "toy"  Dogs.  Its  weight  ought  to  range  from  ten  to  seventeen  or 
ighteen  pounds.  Even  amongst  these  animals  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  breeds,  while 
ome  Dog-fanciers  establish  a  third. 

It  is  an  amusing  and  clever  Dog,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  companionship  of 
oankind,  being  faithful  and  affectionate  in  disposition,  and  as  brave  as  any  of  its  congeners, 
zcept  that  epitome  of  courage,  the  bull-dog.  Sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  it  is 
mployed  for  sporting  purposes,  and  is  said  to  pursue  that  avocation  with  great  credit 

A  msTOBT,  however  short,  of  the  Dogs  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
0  that  terrible  disease  called  "  Hydrophobia,"  which  at  times  arises  among  the  canine 


raoi*,  an/l  corivnrUi  the  tntst4>d  companion  into  an  involnntaiy  Ibe.     PVam 
wbi(fh  at  })rcM!nt  is  quiU;  uncxpliuiied,  the  bite  of  a  Dog  which  is  ■fleded 
tenihlo  iimMy,  or  oven  tlio  iricrG  contact  of  hia  saliva  with  a  broken   ddii, 
endued  with  such  deadly  virul<^nf?o,  that  the  unfortunate  person  npon  vboOi 
injury  in  iriflicti^d  iH  as  (Xirtain  to  die  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  the  poiaon-liu^J 
ruiilrsijftko  or  cobra. 

As  fur  as  is  known,  this  dread  malady  appears  to  originate  only  in  the  < 
being  cDinnuinicubki  to  almoflt  every  other  description  of  animal,  nuui  not  caccepCt^t 
dooirnn^  them  to  a  friost  painful  illness  and  death.  It  is  worthy  of  oonsideratioii,  f 
the  Doc  dmts  not  ncrspiro  through  the  akin,  and  that  the  tongue  and  throat  offer  the  i 
niMUis  by  which  the  animal  can  avail  itself  of  that  needful  exhalation.  The  symptoof 
of  this  mala*ly  are  rather  various  In  different  individuals,  but  yet  are  of  the  same  ^ 
in  all. 

There  is  an  entire  change  of  manner  in  the  animaL  The  affectionate,  rnTfwrim  THi 
becomes  suddt^nly  cross,  shy,  and  snappish ;  retreating  from  the  touch  of  the  ftlUv 
hand  as  if  it  were  the  hand  of  a  stranger.  His  appetite  becomes  depraved,  aad»  fonddit 
hii  ordinary  food,  ho  eagerly  swallows  pieces  of  stick,  straws,  or  any  other  uuu^ntiOT 
Bttbstancefl  that  may  lie  in  his  way.  He  is  strangely  restless,  seeming  unable  to  reMMi 
in  the  same  position  for  two  seconds  together,  and  continually  snaps  at  imaginaiy  oljccto 
wliich  his  disordered  senses  image  in  mpid  succession  before  his  eyea^  StvitigB  irokfl 
seem  to  fall  upon  his  ears,  and  he  ever  and  anon  starts  up  and  listens  eegmy  to  Ikl 
■ounds  which  so  powerfully  affect  liim.  Geinmilly,  ho  utters  at  intervala  a  wild  hB«i 
which  tells  its  fearful  talo  even  to  uopractised  ears,  but  in  some  oasea  the  Dog  itmuM 
jKTfcctly  silent  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  and  is  then  said  to  he  afllicted  vritk  lb* 
dumb  madness.  In  most  instances,  the  Dog  is  silent  during  the  latter  fttww  of  d* 
illness. 

lJ4>fore  the  disease  has  developed  itself  to  any  extent^  the  poor  creature  trryif^ 
thoughtful  and  anxious,  and  looks  wilh  wistful  eyes  upon  his  friends,  aa  if  hmnrlrint 
them  to  aid  him  in  the  unknown  evil  that  hangs  so  heavily  upon  him.     He  then  wiiiestB 
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usual  resting-place,  and  sluggishly  lies  upon  his  bed,  paying  scarcely  any  attention  to 
voice  of  his  master,  but  strangely  uneasy,  and  ever  and  anon  shifting  his  posture,  as  if 
^endeavouring  to  discover  some  attitude  that  may  bring  ease  and  repose  to  his  fevered 
lambs.  Fortunately,  the  disposition  to  bite  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  disease 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

In  the^e  stages  of  the  malady  the  Dog  is  often  seen  to  fight  with  his  paws  at  the 
I  corner  of  his  mouth,  as  if  endeavouring  to  rid  himself  of  a  bone  that  bad  become  fixed 
^among  his  teeth,  and  assumes  much  of  the  anxious  aspect  that  is  always  seen  in  animals 
"when  their  respiration  is  impeded.  This  symptom  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished 
l)y  the  fact  that  the  Dog  is  able  to  close  his  mouth  between  the  paroxysms  of  his  ailment, 
■which  he  is  unable  to  do  when  he  is  affected  by  the  presonce  of  a  bone  or  other  extraneous 
isubstance  in  his  throat. 

There  is,  indeed,   a  mechanical  hindrance   to  resjiimtion,  which,  although   not  so 

butwardly  apparent  as  the  obstruction  wliich  is  caused  by  a  bone  or  similar  substance, 

yet  harasses  the  poor  creature  quite  as  painfully.    As  the  poison,  wiiich  has  been  infused 

into  and  taints  the  blood  of  the  poor  victim,  works  its  dread  mission  through  the  frame, 

t  infects  some  of  the  fluids  that  are  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  changes  their  external 

ipect  as  well  as  their  inwanl  essence.     The  saliva  becomes  thick  and  viscid  in  character, 

id  is  secreted  in  quantities  so  great  that  it  obstnicts  the  channels  of  respiration,  and 

ivea  rise  to  those  convulsive  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Dog  which  have  already  been 

,entioned- 

Strangely  enough,  the  infected  Dog  seems  to  partake  of  the  serpent  nature,  and  like 
e  cobra  or  viper,  to  elaborate  a  deadly  poison  from  harmless  food  The  snake  feels  but 
tittle  inconvenience  from  the  accumulation  of  venomous  matter,  as  it  is  furnished  with 
;eptacles  in  which  the  lethal  secretion  may  be  lodged  until  it  is  needed.  But  the  Dog 
no  such  storehouse,  and  the  poison  is  therefore  diffused  through  the  moisture  of  the 
Toat  and  mouth,  instead  of  being  concentrated  into  one  locality.  There  is  another 
curious  resemblance  between  the  poison  of  serpents  and  that  of  rabid  Dogs  ;  namely,  that 
vrhile  the  venom  of  either  creature  produces  such  terrible  effects  when  mixed  with  the 
blood,  it  may  be  swallowed  with  perfect  safety,  provided  that  the  lips  and  mouth  are  free 
from  sori's. 

I  would  offer  a  suggestion,  that  the  instinct  which  induces  the  Dog' to  bite  everything 
which  may  come  within  its  reach,  is  intended  to  aid  the  creature  in  its  cure,  and  that  if 
it  could  only  be  induced  to  bite  a  succession  of  lifeless  objects,  it  might  rid  itself  of  the 
ivenomous  influence,  and  be  restored  to  its  normal  state  of  health  So  powerfully  is  this 
instinct  developed,  that  the  poor  Dog  will  bite  itself,  and  inflict  the  most  fearful  lacerations 
on  its  own  flesh,  rather  than  resist  the  furious  impulse  which  fills  its  being.  Horses  and 
irther  animals  which  have  been  infected  with  this  terrible  disease  have  been  known  to  feel 
the  same  necessity,  and  in  default  of  other  victims  have  torn  the  flesh  from  their  own 
3imbe. 

An  unquenchable  thirst  soon  fastens  upon  the  afliicted  Dog,  and  drives  him  to  the 
nearest  spot  where  he  can  obtain  any  liquid  that  may  cool  his  burning  throat. 

In  the  earher  stages  of  the  complaint  he  laps  without  ceasing,  but  when  the  disease 
has  destroyed  the  powers  of  his  tongue  and  throat,  he  plunges  his  head  into  the  water  as 
for  as  the  depth  of  the  vessel  will  permit,  in  hope  of  bringing  his  throat  in  contact  with 
the  cooling  fluid.  It  is  generally  8Up7>osed  that  a  mad  Dog  wiU  not  touch  water,  and  for 
this  reason  the  malady  was  termed  Hydrophobia,  or  *'  dread  of  wat^r,"  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  animal  is  so  anxious  to  drink,  that  he  often  spills  the  fluid  in  his 
eagerness,  and  so  defeats  his  own  object. 

In  the  last  stage  of  this  terrible  disease  the  Dog  is  seized  with  an  imcontrollable 
propensity  to  run.  He  seems  not  to  care  where  he  goes,  but  runs  for  the  most  p{irt  in  a 
straight  line,  seldom  turning  out  of  his  way,  and  rarely  attempting  to  bite  unless  he  be 
obstructed  in  his  course ;  and  then  he  turns  savagely  upon  his  real  or  fancied  assailant, 
and  furiously  snaps  and  bites  without  fear  or  reason.  Not  the  least  curious  fact  of  this 
disease  is,  that  it  causes  a  singular  insensibility  to  pain.  A  rabid  Dog  will  endure 
terrible  injuries  without  appearing  to  be  jonacious  of  them,  and,  in  many  coses,  these  poor 
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creatures  have  been  known  to  tear  away  portions  of  their  own  bodies  as  calmly  as  if 
were  lacerating  the  dead  body  of  another  Dog.     A  similar  insensibility  to  pain  is  no^eP 
able  in  hiiinaii  lunatics,  who  will  often  inflict  the  most  terrible  injuries  on  their  o<^ 
persons,  with  the  most  deliberate  and  iinconcemed  air  imaginable.    Tlie  nervea  seem 
deprived  of  their  powei'S,  and  to  be  insensible  even  to  the  contact  of  burning  co; 
red-hot  metals.    In  anger,  too,  which  is  in  truth  a  short-lived  madness,  pain  is  imfeU, 
the  severest  w^ounds  may  be  received  unheeded. 

It  is  possible  that  this  locomotive  instinct  of  the  Dog  may  give  a  clue  to  the  cure  of 
Tearfid  malady,  and  that  if  a  rabid  Dog  could  be  permitted  to  follow  its  instinct  wi1 
molestation  it  might  rid  itself  of  its  ailment  by  means  of  this  unwonted  exercise. 

By  this  terrible  malady  the  nerves  are  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  tension,  and 
is  not  improbable  that  by  violent  and  continual  exercise  the  system  might  be  e: 
throw  off  the  "  peccant  humours  "  that  infect  every  particle  of  the  blood  as  it  ci 
through  the  veins,  and  envenom  the  natiu-al  moisture  of  the  Dog's  tongue. 

There  exists  a  curious  parallel  to  this  propensity  for  exertion  in  the  cele! 
Tarantula-dancing  which  was  so  famous  in  Naples  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
persons  who  were  affected  with  tliis  curious  disease,  which  was  for  many  years  thi 
to  l>e  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantida  spider,  were  impelled  to  leap  and  dan^ 
continually  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  until  they  sank  from  sheer  fatigue.  In  many  cases 
dancing  would  continue  for  three  or  four  days,  and  seemed  to  be  cured  best  by 
profuse  perspirations  which  poured  from  the  wearied  frames  of  the  dancers.  In  a  aim 
manner  the  effects  of  a  sei'peut  s  tooth  may  be  driven  from  the  system.  When  a  jienoo' 
has  suffered  from  the  bite  of  a  cobra,  or  other  venomous  snake,  the  most  effectual  treit* 
ment  is  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  lethargy  which  is  produced  by  the  poisaooia 
Infusion,  and  to  keep  him  in  constant  and  violent  motion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Tarantismus,  as  this  disease  is  termed,  used  in  misif 
cases  to  recur  at  regular  annual  inteiTals,  as  has  already  been  related  of  the  vouodi 
caused  by  the  lion's  bite,  and  is  the  case  with  the  healed  wound  which  has  been  indict^ 
by  the  teeth  of  a  rabid  Dog.  So  subtle  is  tliis  influence,  and  so  thoroughly  doo§  it 
pervade  the  system,  that  where  anger  has  risen  in  the  mind  of  a  person  who  has  U^ 
bitten  by  a  mad  Dog,  and  by  taking  precaution  has  felt  no  evil  results,  the  old  sorvts  hit* 
become  flushed  and  swollen,  and  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  angry  feelings  that  oocupteA 
their  mind. 

How  the  nature  of  the  Dog  can  be  so  utterly  changed  as  to  charge   it3  bit© 
deadly  venom,  or  how  it  is  that  the  moist  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  should  comiot 
the  disease  to  other  beings,  is  at  present  but  a  mystery.     There  seems  to  bo  an 
infusion  of  the  Dog  nature  into  the  animal  which  is  bitten  by  a  rabid  Dog,  or  by  ooft 
the  creatures  which  has  been  inoculated  by  the  bite  of  one  of  these  terrible  beisffs.    "" 

evident  that  the  virus  is  resident  in  the  saliva,  because  the  malady  has  b4>en  €t 

nicated  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  Dog's  tongue  upon  a  wound  without  the  inflictioD  rf 
bite  from  its  teeth.  Yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  poisonous  property  beloon  ik4  € 
the  saliva,  but  to  the  influence  which  is  conducted  by  its  means.  In  some  stnuice  ^H*^ 
the  spirit  of  the  angry  Dog  seems  to  be  infused  into  the  \ictim  of  its  bite>  and  i(  ti  wB 
known  that  even  where  an  angry  Dog  has  in  the  heat  of  its  passion  inflicted  a  wocmii  iki 
result  has  been  very  similar  to  Hydrophobia,  though  the  animal  was  not  affected  «ik 
that  disease.  Ordinarily,  the  bite  of  a  Dog,  such  as  the  playful  bite  of  a  puppy, 
BuflSciently  painful,  canies  no  danger  with  it,  but  if  the  animal  has  only  been  l__ 
with  this  malady  its  bite  is  but  too  frequently  fatal  This  death-dealing  <nflfflmi?f 
been  proved  to  remain  in  the  sabva  for  four-and-twcnty  houi-s  after  the  aninal'i  A 
Perhaps  there  may  l>e  something  of  electricity  in  the  fatal  influence^  which  remzafli  • 
fluid  conductor,  for  if  the  teeth  of  the  animal  have  been  wiped  diy  by  possitlff  * 
the  clothing  of  its  intended  victim  no  evil  results  follow. 

Not  every  one  that  is  bitten  by  a  rabid  Dog  is  a  sufferer  from  Hydrophobia,  fer  11 
needful  that  the  constitution  should  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  poison,  for  it«  infiia 
to  produce  any  effect.    We  may  notice  a  similar  phenomenon  among  thoee  wbo 
Vaccinated.     Some  persons  appear  to  be  almost  proof  against  the  vaccine  ruit% 
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otliers  feel  its  effects  so  powerfully  that  they  are  throwni  into  a  temporary  fever,  and  the 
limb  on  which  the  vaccination  is  performed,  swells  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  exti-emely 
painful  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  even  alarming  to  the  operator.  In  others,  again,  no 
visible  effect  is  produced  until  they  have  imdei-gono  the  operation  two  or  tliree  times,  and 
then  the  disease  develops  itself  fully  and  with  great  rapidity. 

A  rather  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject  took  place  within  the 
last  few  years,  A  rabid  Dog  contrived  to  bite  a  large  number  of  victims,  including  other 
Dogs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  human  beings  ;  a  surgeon  attended  the  human  sufferers,  and  treated 
the  wounds  by  the  severe  application  of  nitrate  of  sUver.  Al!  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  but  although  the  greater  number  escaped  without  further  injury,  several  died 
from  Hydrophobia;  and  all  those  in  whom  the  disease  made  itself  maidfest  were  light- 
hau*ed  persons,  wliile  those  who  escaped  had  dark  hair. 

The  mode  of  treatment  in  such  dire  necessity  is  fortunately  very  simple,  and  can  be 
applied  by  any  one  who  is  possessed  of  sufficient  nerve  and  presence  of  mind.  A  piece 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  should  be  cut  to  a  point  like 
a  common  cedar-pencil,  and  applied  to  every  pait  of  the  woimd  that  can  be  reached. 
In  default  of  the  caustic,  a  hot  iron,  such  as  a  steel  fork,  a  knitting-needle,  a  skewer,  or 
any  similar  household  article,  may  be  heated  to  a  glowing  redness,  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner.  Tlxe  iron  should  be  as  hot  as  possible,  for  it  is  efficacious  in  proportion  to 
its  temperature,  and  is  not  nearly  so  painlul  in  application  if  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  destroy  the  nerves  at  once.  A  white-hot  iron  will  not  cause  nearly  so  much 
suffering  as  if  it  were  applied  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

Washing  the  injured  part,  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the  wound,  and  cutting  away 
the  suiTounding  portions,  have  been  recommended  by  some  writers,  but  are  strongly 
condemned  by  men  of  large  practical  experience.  They  say  that  the  water  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  tlie  poisonous  substance  will  only  dilute  it,  and 
render  it  more  fluid  for  the  blood  to  take  up  ;  that  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  will 
only  draw  blood  into  the  wound,  and  so  cause  the  mixtnre  of  the  poison  with  the  system  ; 
and  that  in  using  the  knife  the  blood  which  runs  from  the  newly-made  incision  is  apt  to 
overflow  mt^y  the  poisoned  locality,  and  so  to  convey  the  venom  into  the  circulation  by 
mixing  with  the  fast-flowing  blood  as  it  bathes  the  enlarged  wound 

There  are  few  localities  in  England  in  which  does  not  linger  some  old  tradition  of 
healing  springs,  or  holy  wells,  whose  waters  are  gifted  with  the  blessed  power  of  removing 
diseases,  or  of  endowing  the  faithful  applicant  with  mental  or  bodily  accomplishments. 
A  little  below  Gloucester  is  a  ferry  across  the  Severn,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Hock 
Crib,"  which  is  famous  for  its  powers  of  healing  men  or  animals  which  have  been  bitten 
by  a  rabid  Dog.  If  one  of  these  fearful  animals  has  been  detected  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
the  whole  flock  is  taken  to  be  dipped  in  the  "  Hock  Crib,"  even  though  none  of  them 
have  been  proved  to  have  suffered  from  the  bite  of  the  Dog.  ShouJd  man,  ox,  or  sheep 
he  bitten  by  a  mad  Dog,  the  sufferer  has  immediate  recourse  to  the  healing  waters  of  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  After  the  ninth  day,  the 
charme<l  stream  is  said  to  lose  its  efficacy,  and  all  sufferers  from  this  evil  are  recommended 
to  make  trial  of  this  aqueous  remedy  before  the  third  day  has  elapsed. 

^V^len  cattle  of  auy  kind  are  brought  to  be  dipped,  they  are  forced  into  the  water 
until  they  are  quite  out  of  their  depth,  and  then  are  pushed  under  water  by  means  of 
a  prong  passed  over  their  necks,  until  they  are  nearly  drowned.  This  curious  treatment 
is  repeated  until  the  poor  animal  is  quite  exhausted,  and  is  said  to  be  of  unfailing  efficacy. 

The  ferrymen  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  dipping  the  patients,  and  it  is  pro- 
hably  on  account  of  their  unfailing  presence,  and  the  accommodation  that  is  afforded  for 
the  object,  that  the  Hock  Crib  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  dipping  the  afflicted  animals. 

There  are  one  or  two  curious  circmnstances  connected  with  this  subject.  It  is  said 
that  the  disease  of  Hydrophobia  never  originates  with  the  female  Dog ;  ancC  moreover,  that 
it  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  fighting  Dogs,  and  those  animals  which  are  kept  for 
the  illicit  destruction  of  game.  In  Aft-ica,  and  several  other  hot  countries,  the  malady 
18  nnkno^vn,  although  the  animals  swarm  in  very  great  numbers,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
Imming  sun  and  the  heated  atmosphere,  without  th**  least  assistance  from  human  aid. 
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The  time  during  which  this  disease  may  remain  latent  in  the  system  is  i 
variable.     Sometimes  it  becomes  manifest  in  a  few  days,  while  in  other  cases  tkt 
has  produced  no  tangible  effects  until  the  expiration  of  several  months.    In  ow  < 
however,  the  disease  made  its  appearance  after  the  seventh  month.     Mr.  Yooatt  i  _ 
that  if  every  Dog  could  be  kept  in  separate  quarantine  for  the  space  of  eight  mootla/ 
disease  might  be  annihilated  in  this  countrj',  and  could  only  appear  in 
the  importation  of  some  infected  animal."     This  opinion,  however,  will  haniljl 
ground,  for  although  all  Dogs  tliat  are  actually  infected  miight  be  removed  by  thiii 
of  probation,  there  is  no  possibility  of  waiTanting  that  the  disease  might  not  i 
originate  in  some   previously   healthy   individual,  as  it  must   have  done  in  lis] 
instance. 


<^<* 


TU  tlXSPIT.— CVm(»  jamQia  r« 


Just  as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  abolished  the  use  of  distaff  and 
which  were  formerly  the  occupants  of  every  well-ortlained  English  cottage,  so  the  it" 
of  automaton  roasting-jacks  has  destroyed  the  occupation  of  the  Tukkspit  Dot 
degrees  has  almost  annihilated  its  very  existence.     Here  and  there  a  solitary ' 
may  be  seen,  just  as  a  spinning-wheel  or  a  distaif  may  be  seen  in  a  few  isolatfd  i 
but  both  the  Dog  and  the  implement  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
worthy  of  notice  as  being  curious  relics  of  a  bygone  time. 

In  former  days,  and  even  w^ithin  the  remembrance  of  the  present  genewtion,  tl 
of  roasting  a  joint  of  meat  or  a  fowl  was  a  comparatively  serious  one,  and  requir 
constant  attendance  of  the  cook,  in  onler  to  prevent  the  meat  from  being  spoiled 
unequal  action  of  the  tire.    The  smoke-jack,  as  it  was  rather  improperly  termed— ira- 
as  it  was  turned,  not  by  the  smoke,  but  by  the  heated  air  that  rushed  up  tl 
was  a  great  improvement,  because  the  spit  revolved  at  a  rate  that  correspcL-.-  ii^ 
heat  of  the  fira  i 

So  complicated  an  apparatus,  however,  could  not  be  applied  to  all  chimnqr^  ] 
localities,  and  therefore  the  services  of  the  Turnspit  Dog  were  brought  into 
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extremity  of  tlie  spit  was  fastened  a  large  circular  box,  or  hollow  whf^l, 
ling  like  the  wii«  wheels  which  are  so  often  appended  to  squirrel-cages ;  and  in 
this  wheel  the  Dog  was  accustomed  to  perform  its  daQy  task,  by  keeping  it  continually 
working.  As  the  labour  would  be  too  great  for  a  single  Dog,  it  was  usual  to  keep  at  least 
two  animals  for  the  purpose,  and  to  make  them  relieve  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 
The  Dogs  were  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  if  not  relieved  from  their 
tcdld  at  the  proper  hour,  would  leap  out  of  the  wheel  without  orders,  and  force  their 
CX>inpanions  to  take  their  place,  and  complete  their  portion  of  the  daily  toil. 

There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  this  Dog,  but  the  true  Turnspit  breed  is  now  nearly 
extinct  in  this  country.  On  the  Continent,  the  spits  are  still  turned  by  canine  labour  in 
some  localities  ;  but  the  owners  of  spit  and  I>og  are  not  particular  al>out  the  gencidogy  of 
the  animal,  and  press  into  tlieir  senice  any  kiiid  of  Dog,  provided  that  it  is  adequately 
small,  and  sufficiently  amenal>le  to  authority. 

The  FOG-DO<]>  is  an  example  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  fashion  and  its  votaries. 
Jif any  years  ago  the  Pug  was  in  xory  great  request  as  a  lapdog,  or  "  toy"  Dog,  aa  tliese 
little  animals  are  more  correctly  termed.  The  satirical  publications  of  the  last  century  are 
full  of  sarcastic  remarks  upon  Pug-dogs  and  their  owners,  and  delighted  in  the  easy  task 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  black-visaged,  dumpy-muzzled  Dog,  and  the  presumed 
persomil  attractions  of  its  owner. 

By  degrees,  however,  tlii.s  fashion  passed  away,  aa  is  the  wont  of  fashions  to  do,  and, 
as  is  equally  their  wont,  has  again  returned  in  due  course  of  time,  and  with  renewed 
impetus.  Although,  in  the  interregnum  that  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  of  the  Pug- 
dog's  ascendancy,  it  was  in  very  little  request,  yet  in  its  recent  popularity  it  has  acquired 
80  great  a  conventional  value,  that  a  thoroughly  well-bred  Dog  will  fetch  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  or  even  more  if  it  be  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen.  The  purity  of 
the  breed  has  been  scrupulously  pre^served  by  one  or  two  British  Dog-fanciers,  and  to 
them  the  Pug-dog  is  indebted  for  its  present  position  in  the  popular  esteem. 

It  is  a  cheerful  and  amusing  companion,  and  very  affectionate  in  disposition.  Some- 
times it  is  apt  to  be  rather  snappish  to  strangers,  but  this  is  a  fault  which  is  common  to 
all  lap-dogs  which  are  not  kept  in  proper  ortierby  their  possessors.  For  those  who  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  the  open  air  it  is  a  more  suit^ihle  companion  than  any  other  Dog, 
because  it  can  bear  the  confinement  of  the  house  better  than  any  other  of  the  canine 
8i>ecies  ;  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  as  ranch  at  home  on  a  carpet  as  is  a  canaiy  on  the  perch 
of  its  cage.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  wholly  free  ftxira  the  ujipleasant  odour  with  which  the 
jcanine  race  is  affected. 

The  head  of  the  Pug-dog  ought  to  be  round,  and  its  forehead  high,  with  a  short,  but  not 
a  tnmed-up,  nose.  The  whole  of  the  fore-front  of  the  face,  extending  to  the  eyes,  and 
teclmically  termed  the  "mask,"  ought  to  be  of  a  jetty  black,  marked  clearly  on  the  lighter 
ground  of  the  face.  The  line  which  separates  the  two  tints  should  be  as  sharply  cut  jis 
possible.  The  tail  should  curl  sharply  and  tightly  round,  lying  on  one  side  of  the  hinder 
quarters,  and  never  standing  ujxm  the  back.  The  height  of  the  Pug-dog  ought  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  inches,  or  its  weight  to  be  more  than  ten  poimds. 

The  number  of  puppies  which  the  Dog  produces  at  a  single  litter  is  very  large,  var}'ing 
£K>m  three  or  four  to  fifteen,  or  even  a  still  greater  number.  They  are  born,  as  is  the  case 
^tli  kitt-ens  and  several  other  young  animals,  with  closed  eyes,  and  do  not  open  their 
eyelitls  for  the  space  of  several  days.  As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  mother  t<? 
rear  the  whole  of  a  very  large  family,  their  number  must  be  reduced,  either  by  destroying 
several  of  the  little  ones,  which  of  course  ought  to  he  the  weakest  and  smallest  specimens, 
or  by  removing  the  supernumerary  ofTr^priug  and  placing  them  under  the  care  of  another 
Dog  which  has  lately  taken  upon  herself  the  maternal  duties.  In  this  case  it  needs  not 
that  the  wet  nurse  should  be  of  the  same  kind  with  her  charge,  as  it  is  found  that  health 
constitution  and  a  hl>oral  supply  of  milk  ai'e  the  only  necessary  qualifications  for  that 
nsible  office. 
Sometimes  the  health  of  the  mother  will  not  permit  hci*  to  rear  her  progeny  ;  and  in 
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that  case,  if-  no  worthy  substitute  can  be  found,  the  most  humane  mode  of  action  is  to 
remove  the  young  puppies  in  succession,  and  so  to  avoid  too  severe  a  shock  to  tlie 
maternal  feelings  of  their  progenetrix.  If  they  are  all  removed  at  the  same  time,  (tt 
sudden  deprivation  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  a  severe  fever,  and  to  endanger  the  already 
weakened  life  of  the  mother.  If  the  process  of  removing  and  destroying  the  young  onrf 
has  been  repeated  more  than  once,  the  mother  becomes  so  watchful  over  her  pn^ny  tlaJ 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  withdraw  them  without  her  cognizance.  As  an  example  of  tfais 
maternal  vigilance,  I  am  enabled  to  give  an  anecdote  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  bjf 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  which  exhibits  not  only  the  good  memory  of  an  often  bereaved  motiia; 
but  a  most  touching  instance  of  maternal  afiection. 

'*  In  our  large,  rambling,  country  home,  we  had  Dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  from  I 
silky  and  sleepy  King  Charles  down  (quer)',  upT)  to  the  stately  Newfoundland, 
disputed  possession  of  the  top  step — or  rather  platform  to  which  the  steps  led — of  1 
lumbering  hall-door  with  a  raagniJGcent  Angora  ram,  who  was  as  tame  and  almost) 
intelligent  as  Master  Neptune  himself.     After  sundry  growls  and  butts  the  I>og  and  T 
ram  generally  compromised  matters  by  di\^ding  the  step  between  them,  much  to 
inconvenience  of  eveiy  other  quadruped  or  biped  who  might  desire  to  pass  in  orookl 
the  hall. 

The  King  Cliarles,  named  Chloe,  was  my  dear  grandmother's  favourite  ;  she  ^ 
meek,  soft,  fawning  little  creature,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  so  gentle  and  faith^il, 
food   except  from   the   one  dear  hand  that  was  liberal  of  kindness    to   her. 
puppies  were  in  great  demand;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  her   supply  was 
bountiful,  too  bountiful  indeed,  for  out  of  the  four  which  she  considered  the  _ 
number  at  a  birth,  two  were  generally  drowned.     My  grandmother  thought  tl»at 
ought  not  to  raise  more  than  two ;  Chloe  believed  that  she  could  educate  four,  and  it  i 
always  difficult  to  abstract  the  doomed  ones  from  the  watchful  little  mother. 

It  so  chanced  that  once,  after  the  two  pups  had  been  drowned  by  one  of  the  siah 
poor  Chloe  discovered  their  httle  wet  bodies  in  the  stable-yard,  and  brought  them  to  i 
live  ones  that  remained  in  her  basket     She  licked  them,  cherished  them,  howled  C 
them,  but  still  they  continued  damp  and  cold.     Gentle  at  all  other  times,  she  wooldl 
now  permit  even  her  dear  mistress  to  remove  them,  and  no  stratagem  could  draw  her  I 
her  basket  At  last,  we  supposed,  Chloe  felt  it  was  not  good  for  the  dead  and  theliTioct 
be  together,  so  she  took  one  of  the  poor  things  in  her  mouth,  walked  with  it  aisross  tb^ 
lawn  to  the  spot  where  a  lovely  red  thorn-tree  made  a  shady  place,  dug  a  hole»  laid(' 
pui)py  in  it,  came  back  for  the.  other,  placed  it  with  its  little  relative,  scraped  the  r~ 
over  them,  and  returned  sadly  and  slowly  to  her  duties. 

The  story  of  the  Dog  burying  her  puppies  was  discredited  by  some  of  our 
and  the  next  time  that  Chloe  became  a  mother  the  dead  puppies  were  left  in  her'wayj 
my  grandmother  was  resolved  that  her  friends  should  witness  her  Dog's  sacaci^. 
time  Chloe  did  not  bring  the  dead  to  the  living,  but  carried  them  at  once  to  3ie  sam 
dug  their  graves,  and  placed  them  quietly  in  it   It  almost  seemed  as  if  ahe  had  i 
what  death  was." 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  same  lady  for  a  short  history  of  canine  life^ 
TOiToborates  the  account  of  assistance  requested  by  one  Dog  and  given  by  another 
may  bo  found  on  p.  287. 

*'  Neptune,  the  ram's  antagonist,  had  a  warm  friendship  for  a  very  pretty  ivtiiefe^ 
Charger  by  name,  who,  in  addition  to  very  warm  affections,  possessed  a  veiy  hot  |HI|^ 
In  short,  he  was  a  decidedly  quarrelsome  Dog;  but  Keptune  overlooked  his  ftifldil 
faults,  and  bore  his  ill-temper  with  the  most  dignified  gravity,  tiuning  away  his  bead^  rtd 
not  seeming  to  hear  his  snarls,  or  even  to  feel  lus  snaps. 

But  all  Dogs  were  not  equally  charitable,  and  Charger  had  a  long-elandiqg  ^- 
with  a  huge  bull-dog,  I  believe  it  was,  for  it  was  ugly  and  ferocious  enough  to  havt  1 
a  bull-dog,  belonging  to  a  butcher,— the  only  butcher  within  a  circle  of  ^^e 

lived  at  Carrick,  and  was  called  the  Lad  of  Carrick.    He  was  very  nearly  ■ 

as  his  bnll>dog.    It  so  chanced  that  Charger  and  the  bull-dog  met  soxnewbera^  ^mm 
result  was  that  our  beautiful  retriever  was  brought  home  so  fearfully  mangled  that  ft  ^ 
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uestion  whether  it  should  not  be  shot  at  once,  ever3rthiiig  like  recovery  seeming 
impossible. 

But  I  really  think  Neptune  saved  his  life.  The  trusty  friend  applied  himself  so 
carefully  to  licking  his  wounds,  hangiug  over  him  with  such  tenderness,  and  gazing  at  his 
master  with  such  mute  entreaty,  that  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  Doga  together  for  that 
night.  The  devotion  of  the  great  Dog  Irtiew  no  change ;  he  suffered  any  of  the  people  to 
dress  his  friend's  wounds,  or  feed  him,  hut  he  growled  if  they  attempted  to  remove  him. 
Although  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  days  he  could  limp  to  the  sunny  spots  of  the 
~  iwn — always  attended  by  Neptune — it  was  quite  three  months  before  Chai^er  was 
self  again,  and  his  recovery  was  entirely  attributed  to  Neptune,  who  ever  after  was 
called  Doctor  Neptune, — a  distinction  which  he  received  with  Ms  usual  gravity. 

Now  here  I  must  say  that  Neptune  was  never  quarrelsome.  He  was  a  veiy  large 
liver-coloured  Dog,  with  huge,  firm  jaws,  and  those  small  cunning  eyes  which  I  always 
think  detract  from  the  nobilitj^  of  the  head  of  the  Newfoundland ;  his  paws  were  pillows, 
and  his  chest  broad  and  firm.  He  was  a  dignifiexi,  gentlemanly  Dog,  who  looked  down 
m  the  general  run  of  quarrels  as  quite  beneath  him.  If  grievously  insulted,  he  woxild 
up  the  aggressor  in  his  jaws,  shake  him,  and  let  him  go — if  he  could  go — that  was  all 
it  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  resented  the  treatment  his  friend  had  received. 
So  when  Charger  was  fully  recovered,  the  two  Dogs  set  off  together  to  the  Hill  of 
Carrick,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  their  home,  and  then  and  there  set  upon  the 
"bull-dog.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  the  butler  came  in  with  the  information  that 
tmethmg  had  gone  wrong,  for  both  Neptune  and  Chai^er  had  come  home  covered  with 
and  wounds,  and  were  licking  each  other  in  the  little  stable.  This  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  visit  from  the  bristly  Lad  of  Carrick,  crying  like  a  cliild — the  great  rough- 
►king  bear  of  a  man — because  our  Do^  had  gone  up  the  Hill  and  killed  his  pup  *  Blue- 
tose  ; '  '  The  two  fell  on  him,'  he  said,  '  together,  and  now  you  could  hardly  tell  his  head 
im  his  taO.'  It  was  a  fearful  retribution ;  but  even  his  master  confessed  that '  Blue- 
*  deser>'ed  his  fate,  and  every  cur  in  the  country  rejoiced  that  he  was  dead," 

The  Dingo,  or  "Warragal,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  an  inhabitant  of  AustraHa, 
rhere  it  is  foimd  in  the  greatest  profusion,  being,  indeed,  a  pest  of  no  ordinary  character 
those  colonists  who  are  employed  in  raising  and  maintaining  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  coloui-  of  this  animal  is  a  reddish-brown,  sometimes  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
black  hairs  over  the  back  and  ribs,  the  legs  retaining  the  ordinary  ruddy  hue.  Its  muzzle 
I  very  sharp,  as  is  generally  the  case  w4th  wild  Dogs ;  its  ears  are  sharp,  short,  and  erect ; 
tail  is  pendent  and  rather  bushy  ;  and  its  eyes  small,  cunning,  and  obliquely  placed  in 
be  head.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  AustraHa,  but  is 
allowed  to  be  an  importation  from  some  source  which  is  at  present  uncertain. 
Large  packs  of  these  wild  Dogs  ravage  the  localities  in  which  they  have  taken  up  their 
sidence,  and  have  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  organization  that  each  pack  will  only 
Imnt  over  its  own  district,  and  will  neither  intrude  upon  the  territory  which  has  been 
Hotted  to  a  neighbouring  pack  of  Dingos,  nor  permit  any  intrusion  upon  its  own  soil 
For  this  reason,  their  raids  upon  the  flocks  and  hei*ds  are  so  dangerous  that  the  colonists 
ere  obhged  to  call  a  meeting,  in  order  to  arrange  proceedings  against  the  common  foe. 
efore  tlie  sheep-owners  had  learned  to  take  effectual  measures  to  check  the  inroads  of 
marauders,  they  lost  their  flocks  in  such  numbers  that  they  counted  their  missing 
deep  by  the  hundred.  From  one  colony  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  sheep  and  lambfl 
ere  stolen  in  three  months. 
The  tenacity  of  life  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Dingo  is  almost  incredible,  and  it 
>eaTS  to  cling  as  firmly  to  existence  as  the  opossum.  Like  the  last-mentioned  animal, 
\  Dingo  appeare  to  feign  death  when  it  finds  that  escape  is  impracticable,  and  often 
;  to  elude  its  opponents  by  the  exercise  of  mingled  craft  and  endurance.     ^Ir. 

,  in  his  weU-known  "Wanderings,"  mentions  several  instances  of  the  wonderful 

sity  of  life  exhibited  by  the  Dingo,  and  the  almost  incredible  fortitude  with  which  it 

rill  submit  to  wounds  of  the  most  fearful  description.     One  of  these  animals  had  been 
ken  by  its  exasperated  foes,  and  had  been  *•  beaten  so  severely  that  it  was  supposed 
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that  all  the  bones  had  heen  broken,  and  it  was  left  for  dead."     After  its  guppos^ 
had  walked  away  from  the  apparently  lifeless  carcass,  lie  was  surprised  io  see  the 
animal  arise,  shakci  itself,  and  slink  away  into  the  bush.    Another  apparently  de^T 
had  been  brought  into  the  hut  for  ihe  purpcvac  of  being  skinned,  and  had  actually  i 
the  operator  to  remove  the  skin  from  one  side  of  its  face  before  it  permitted  any  t 
of  life  or  sensation  to  escape  it. 

Mr.  Bennett  further  remarks,  that  this  nciarvellous  vitality  of  the  DiDgo  accousKl 
the  fact  that  the  skeletons  of  these  animals  are  not  found  in  the  places  where 
been  reported  to  lie  dead.     For,  although  the  carrion-devouring  beasts  and  biidfl  ' 
carry  away  every  particle  of  the  flesh  of  a  dead  animal,  they  always  leave  its  1 
as  raemoriais  of  their  ghoul-Eke  repast.     Tliere  are  many  similar  accounts  of  thai 
and  its  fast  hold  of  life. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Dingo  is  not  of  a  pugnacious  character,  and  would  at 
rather  run  away  than  fight.     But  when  it  is  hard  pressed  by  its  foes,  and  find* 
legs  are  of  no  use,  it  turns  to  bay  with  savage  ferocity,  and  dashes  at  its  opponen**^ 
the  fui-ious  energy  of  despair.     It  carries  these  uncivilized  customs  into  dumcslica-^ 
and  even  when  its  restless  limbs  are  eulgected  to  the  toipefying  thraldon;  of  cki 
collar,  and  its  wild,  wolfish  nature  allayed  by  regular  meals  and  restricted  cxcrci 
ever  ready  to  make  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  man  or  be:ifit,  provided 
that  its  treacherous  onset  can  be  made  unseen.     After  the  attack,  it  always  roUfc — J^ 
the  farthest  recesses  of  its  habitation,  and  there  crouches  in  fear  and  silence,  wt 
has  failed  or  succeeded  in  its  cowardly  maUco. 
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g^wmch  was  kept  for  some  years  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  accustomed  to 
tail  and  bay  the  moon  after  the  manner  of  dogs,  making  night  hideous  with  its 
monotone.  Moreover,  its  voice  was  not  silenced  by  the  genial  light  of  day,  but 
nnally  in  dolesome  ululation,  as  if  in  perpetual  lament  for  its  captive  lot 
native  land  it  is  a  very  crafty  animal,  rivalling  the  cunning  fox  in  its  ready  wit 
jels  itself  endangered,  and  oftentimes  outwitting  even  the  intellectual  power  of 
i  foes.  A  litter  of  Dingo  cubs  was  once  discovered  in  a  rocky  creWce  near  the 
^^it  as  the  mother  was  not  with  them  the  discoverer  marked  the  locality, 
^g  return  in  a  short  time  and  to  destroy  the  whole  family  at  one  fell  swoop, 
ring  the  spot  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  he  judged  sufficient  for  the  return  of 
jr,  he  came  back  to  the  den,  and  to  his  great  diacomfituie  found  it  to  be  deserted 
mal  Dingo  had  probably  seen  the  intruder,  and  had  carried  off  her  young  family 
ce  of  safety  as  soon  as  she  found  the  coast  clear.  It  is  possible  that  she  might 
lly  have  witnessed  the  hasty  \'isit  which  this  unwelcome  guest  had  paid  to  her 
uision,  but  on  her  return  to  her  little  ones  had  perceived  by  her  sense  of  smell 
ivent  of  a  strange  footstep, 
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generally  found  that  any  large  group  of  animals  in  one  country  will  l>e  represented 
ir  land  by  creatures  of  similar  character,  and  not  very  dissimilar  form.  In 
jewith  this  general  rule,  we  find  that  the  partwliich  the  dingo  plays  in  Australia 
lip  in  Asia  and  iVfrica  by  .several  animals  belonging  to  the  canine  race,  of  which 

Temarkable  arc  the  Jackals  and  certain  wolves.  Prom  the  former  animals  the 
;  of  Europe  is  free ;  and  in  these  comparatively  civilized  times  the  wolves  which 
it  several  portions  of  Europe  are  simply  looked  upon  as  pests  of  which  the  country 
be  rid,  and  not  as  holding  undisputed  possession  of  tho  territory,  and  scouring  at 

the  land  in  nightly  search  after  prey. 

several  s|jecies  of  the  Jackal,  two  of  which  will  Ihj  noticed  and  figured  m 
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The  co!niiion  Jaokal,  or  Kholah,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  natives,  is  an  inbat 
India,  Ceylon,  and  neighbouring  countries,  where  it  is  found  in  very  great  numbers,  1 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  traveller  not  only  by  its  bodily  presence,  but  by  its 
howling  wherewith  it  vexes  the  ears  of  the  weaiied  and  sleepy  wayferer,  as  he  endeavc 
in  vain  to  find  reposa  Nocturnal  in  their  habits,  the  Jacksds  are  accustomed  to  cone  _ 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  during  the  da}^ime,  and  to  issue  out  ou  their  hunting 
etxpeditions  together  with  the  advent  of  night.  Sometimes,  a  Jackal  will  prefer  a  soUtaiy 
life,  and  is  then  a  most  provoking  neighbour  to  the  habitations  of  civilizeti  humanity; 
for  it  is  so  voracious  in  its  appetite  that  it  becomes  a  terribly  destnictive  foe  to 
domesticated  animals,  and  so  wily  in  its  nature  that  it  cames  on  its  mali^ractices  with 
impunity  imtil  it  has  worked  dii-e  mischief  in  home  or  fold.  In  these  depredations,  thit 
audacity  of  the  Jackal  is  as  notable  as  his  cunning.  He  will  wait  at  the  very  door, 
biding  his  time  patiently  until  it  be  opened  and  he  may  slink  through  the  aperture 
Pigs,  lambs,  kids,  and  poultry  fall  victims  to  his  insatiate  appetite,  and  he  has  l«e<m 
known  to  steal  the  sleeping  puppies  from  the  side  of  their  mother  without  detectioo. 
The  larder  suffers  as  severely  from  his  attacks  as  the  hem-oost,  for  his  acconimodatisg 
palate  is  et^ually  satisfied  with  cooked  meat  as  with  living  prey. 

Always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportimity,  the  Jackal  is  a  s»d 
parasite,  and  hangs  on  the  skirts  of  the  larger  carnivora  as  they  roam  the  couutiy  foi 
prey,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  share  of  the  creatures  which  they  desti"oy  or  wound. 
On  account  of  this  companionship  between  the  large  and  the  small  marauders,  the  Jackal 
has  popularly  gained  the  name  of  the  Lion's  Provider.  But,  in  due  justice,  the  titb 
ought  to  be  reversed,  for  the  lion  is  in  tmth  the  Jackal's  provader^  and  is  often  thaieby 
deprived  of  the  chance  of  making  a  second  meal  on  an  animal  which  he  has  slain 
Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  Jackal  doe©  provide  the  lion  with  a  meal,  by  becoming  a  vidHai 
to  the  hungry  animal  in  default  of  better  and  more  savoury  prey. 

There  is  a  very  unpleasant  odour  which  arises  from  this  creature,  nearly  as  poveriy 
and  quite  as  offensive  as  that  of  the  fox.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  drawback,  the  Jackil 
is  often  used  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  natives,  and  is  said,  by  those  who  have  tiiei 
it,  to  be  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  very  much  superior  to  tough  venison.  A  hungry  liM^ 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  find  but  little  impediment  in  the  rank  odour  oft 
slaughtered  Jackal. 

In  India,  tlie  tiger  is  oft«n  followed  during  his  nightly  quests  by  a  company  of  IheBt 
animals,  and  in  most  cases  by  a  single  old  Jackal,  called  in  the  native  tongue,  the  Khok, 
or  Kholah-balloo,  whose  expressive  cries  are  well  understood  by  the  hunters,  whether 
bipedal  or  quadrupedal  Many  a  tiger  has  been  discovered  and  brought  to  his  death  bf 
the  yell  of  a  Jackal,  which  led  the  pursuers  on  his  track.  "When  the  tiger  has  kilka 
some  large  animal,  such  as  a  buffalo,  which  he  cannot  consume  at  one  time,  the  Jaokili 
collect  round  the  carcass  at  a  respectfiil  tUstance,  and  wait  patiently  until  the  tiger  mam 
off  and  they  can  venture  to  approach. 

As  soon  as  the  tiger  moves  away,  the  Jackals  lush  from  all  directions,  catousiug  flwt 
the  slaughtered  buffalo,  and  each  anxious  to  eat  as  much  as  it  can  contain  in  t^  uoitMl 
tima  So  eager  are  they  after  their  prey  that  they  are  jealous  not  only  of 
panions,  but  of  the  vultures  that  gather  round  every  dead  animal,  and  snap 
them  as  they  wheel  round  on  their  broad  pinions  ;  or  try  to  push  their  beaks 

noses  of  the  fighting  and  struggling  Jackals.     But  although  they  may  snap 

they  never  seem  to  infiict  any  real  injury.     They  are  so  audacious  in  theb  btmg^ 
they  will  follow  human  himters,  and  take  possession  of  the  dead  game  in  a  :  " 

shameless  manner. 

They  always  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  wounded  animals,  and  pursue  them  with 
relentless  vigour  that  they  are  said  never  to  permit  their  weakened  prey  to  oacttM  L 
fangs.    One  of  tliese  wild  dogs,  as  they  really  seem  to  be,  has  been  known  to  \fnp  «l  1 
throat  of  a  wounded  Axis  deer,  and  then  to  hang  with  such  indomitable  ]ioitifiui^T  th>t 
it  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  its  wretched  victim  to  free  itself  from  so  terrible  a  fo*;    Wbii 
hapging  by  its  teeth,  it  contracted  its  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  was  ooiiir«ld^ 
with  its  size.  -* 
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AJthougli  not  a  brave  animal  individually,  yet  it  will,  wben  liai'd  pressed,  fight  with 
great  ferocity,  and  inflict  extremely  painful  and  dangerous  wounds  with  its  long  and  sliarp 
teeth.  It  has  a  great  dread  of  the  civilized  dog,  hut  has  more  than  once  been  knowni  to 
turn  the  tables  on  ita  pursuers,  and  to  call  the  help  of  its  comrades  to  its  aid.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  two  greyhounds  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  a  Jackal,  which  immediately 
made  for  a  rising  ground  covered  with  grass  and  small  bushes.  Dogs  and  Jackal  arrived 
at  the  spot  almost  simultaneously,  when  the  Jackal  gave  a  cry  of  distress,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  pack  of  Jackals,  which  issued  in 
every  direction  from  the  cover,  and  attacked  the  hounds.  The  owner  of  the  dogs  was  at 
the  time  impounded  in  thick  mud,  and  could  not  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  rescue  his 
hounds  from  their  furious  enemies  until  they  had  been  most  severely  mangled.  One  was 
quite  unable  to  walk,  and  was  carried  home  by  bearers,  and  the  other  was  so  dreadfully 
bitten  over  his  whole  person  that  he  appeared  to  have  been  fire<l  at  with  buck-shot 
Botli  dogs  ultimately  recovered,  but  not  until  the  lapse  of  a  long  time. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  pack  of  hounds  wgs  hunting  a  Jackal,  a  very  much 
larger  pack  of  Jackals  came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  their  turn  attacked  the  hounds  with 
such  vehemence  that  they  were  unable  to  take  the  field  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  So 
fierce  were  the  assaOants  in  their  attack,  that  even  when  the  hunters  came  to  the  aid  of 
tlieir  hounds  the  Jackals  flew  upon  the  horses,  and  were  so  persevering  in  their  onset 
that  a  rescue  was  not  efiFected  without  considerable  difficulty.  If  unmolested,  tlie  Jackal 
is  harmless  enough,  and  will  permit  a  human  being  to  pass  quite  closely  without 
attempting  to  bite. 

The  Jackal  is  tolerably  susceptible  of  human  influence,  and  if  taken  when  verj'  young, 
or  if  born  into  captivit)%  ctiii  be  brought  to  follow  it^  master  about  like  a  dog,  and  to  obey 
liis  orders.  If  it  should  be  made  captive  when  it  has  once  tasted  a  free  life,  it  behaves 
after  the  manner  of  the  dingo,  being  shy,  suspicious,  and  treacherous  towards  those  whc 
may  come  unexpectedly  within  i*each  of  its  teeth.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
animal  lose^  its  unpleasant  odour  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  captivity.     Tlie  name 

aureus,"  or  golden,  is  derived  from  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  Jackal's  ftir.    In  size  it 

er  exceeds  a  large  fox,  but  its  tail  is  not  proportionately  so  long  or  so  bushy  as  the 
(11-known  *'  brush  "  of  the  fox. 


The  Black-backed  Jackai.  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  being  especially 
abundant  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  termed 
the  Cape  Jackal.  In  size  it  equals  the  common  Jackal,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  animal  by  the  black  and  white  mottlings  which  are  thickly  spread  over  ite  back,  and 
give  a  peculiar  richness  to  the  colouring  of  its  fur.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  common  Jackal,  and  need  not  be  separately  described 

It  is  a  very  cunning  as  well  as  audacious  animal,  and  is  extremely  apt  at  extricating 
itself  from  any  dangerous  situation  into  which  it  has  ventured  in  search  of  prey. 

One  of  these  animals  had  for  several  successive  nights  insinuated  itself  into  a  hen- 
roost, in  Pietermaritzberg,  and  borne  away  it*s  inmates  without  being  detected  or  checked. 
The  proprietor  of  the  poultry  finding  that  his  fowls  vanished  nightly,  and  not  knowing 
the  mode  of  their  departure,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  robber,  whoever  he  might  be, 
and  fixed  a  spring-gun  across  the  only  opening  that  gave  access  to  the  henhouse.  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  night  the  report  of  the  gun  gave  notice  that  the  thief  had  been 
at  his  usual  work,  and  the  bereaved  owner  i-an  out  towards  the  discharged  gun,  hoping  to 
find  its  charge  lodged  in  the  dead  body  of  the  marauder.  However,  the  thief  had  made 
his  escape,  but  had  left  behind  him  sure  tokens  of  his  punishment  in  the  shape  of  several 
heavy  spots  of  blood  that  lay  along  the  ground  for  some  little  distance.  Some  hairs  that 
were  iliscovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  splintered  bar,  by  which  the  animal  had  passed, 
announced  that  a  Jackal  was  the  delinquent. 

In  the  morning  the  trail  was  followed  up,  but  with  little  success,  as  it  led  across  some 
roads  where  so  many  footsteps  "were  constantly  passing  that  the  blood-spots  were 
hopelessly  destroyed,  and  the  scent  of  the  animal  broken  up  by  the  traila  of  men  and 
cattle.     The  road  that  led  to  the  plains  was  carefully  examined,  but  no  traces  of  the 
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wounded  animal  could  be  discovered     Two  days  afterwards  it  was  found, 
leg  broken,  in  a  bimdlo  of  Tambookie  grass,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  villftge,  i 
a  butchers  sharables.     The  cminieg  animal  6\ndently  knew  that  if  it  went  to  tki^ 
it  must  die  of  starvation,  and  might.  moiMover,  be  easily  overtaken  by  its  pu 
concealed  itself  in  the  very  spot  where  they  would  least  think  of  looking 
where  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  food, 

Tlie  nightly  shrieks  with  which  the  Black-backed  Jackal  fills  the  air  art^^ 
piercing ;  but  when  heard  at  a  distance  are  thought  by  some  sportsmen  to 
certain  melody  to  initiated  ears. 

The  peculiar  dark  mottlings  of  the  back  form  a  band  that  extends  from  ita 
shouklers  to  the  tail,  is  very  broad  in  front,  passing  over  the  withers  as  far  as  the  i 
and  narrowing  gradually  towards  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  only  two  inches  vidti  ^ 
tail  is  of  a  fawn  colour,  and  does  not  partake  of  this  variable  colouring,  with  the 
of  tliQ  tip,  which  is  black. 

Lieutenant  Burton  remarks,  that  among  the  Somali  the  moniing  cry  of  the  Jackal  4 
as  an  omen  of  good  or  evil,  according  to  its  direciion  and  its  tona     He  also 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  peculiar  fat-tailed  sheep  which  inhabit  that 
and  carrying  off  their  landjs.     Tlie  fat-burdened  tail  forms  an  article  of  diet  which  ( 
to  be  greatly  to  the  Jackal's  taste,  and  which  he  procures  by  leaping  suddenly  uj 
poor  sheep,  and  tlien  luaking  a  fierce  bite  at  its  tail     The  terrified  sheep  statU  : 
best  speed,  and  \e&vcs  a  largo  mouthful  of  its  tail  l»etween  the  Jackal's  teeth. 
othvT  small  animals  fall  victims  to  tliis  insatiate  devourer. 

In  tliat  c.nuntry  the  Jackal,  called  Ity  the  natives  "  Duwas,"  dances  nightly 
iijHui  the  fliK>tted  hyiena. 


Few  animals  hove  earned  so  widely  popular,  or  so  little  enviable,  a  fame  as  the 
WoL>TS.     Whether  iii  the  annals  oi'  history,  in  fiction,  in  |>o€tiy,  or  even  \n  the  lesa 
honoured,  hut  hardly  less  important,  literature  of  nursery  fables,  the  Wulf  liulils  a  prominent 
[  positioD  among  animals. 
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that  13  unlucky  enough  to  be  chased  by  a  pack  of  Wolves.  Ko  matter  how  swift  it  may 
be,  it  will  most  surely  be  overtaken  at  last  by  the  long,  slouching,  tireless  gallop  of  the 
Wolves  ;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  its  strength,  it  must  at  last  fail  under  the  repeated 
and  constant  attacks  of  the  sharp  teeth. 

There  is  something  remarkable  about  the  bite  of  a  Wolf.  Instead  of  making  its  t^th 
meet  in  the  tlesh  of  its  anttigouist,  and  then  maintaining  its  hold,  as  is  done  by  most  of 
the  camivora,  the  Wolf  snaps  sharply,  fiercely,  and  repeatedly  at  its  opponent  or  its 
quarry  ;  delivering  these  attacks  with  such  furious  energy  that  when  it  misses  its  mark 
its  jaws  clash  together  with  a  sound  that  has  been  likened  to  the  sudden  closing  of  a 
steel-trap.  These  sharply  snapping  bites,  so  rapidly  delivered,  are  of  terrible  eflficacy  in 
destroying  an  enemy,  or  bringing  down  the  prey. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Wolf  which  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  affords  an  instructive 
contrast  with  that  of  the  lion  on  page  131,  as  exhibiting  the  bony  framework  around 
which  13  built  the  bodily  organization  of  two  distinct  carnivorous  types  of  animals. 

Putting  aside  the  differences  that  exist  between  the  feline  and  the  canine  dentition, 
the  genei-al  character  of  the  whole  form  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  points  out  the  creature 
08  belonging  to  the  group  of  carnivorous  animals  which  obtains  its  prey  by  running 
it  down  in  a  lengthy  chase,  rather  than  to  those  predaceous  animals  which  destroy  their 
prey  by  a  single  powerful  spring.  The  limbs  are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  the 
lion,  and  the  bones  are  more  slenderly  made.  The  head  and  neck  are  veiy  differently 
formed.  Tliose  of  the  lion  are  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  animal  which  leaps 
npon  its  prey,  fixes  its  teeth  in  the  flesh  of  its  quarry,  and  there  hangs  until  it  has 
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destroyed  its  prey ;  but  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Wolfs  anatomy  beloi^ 
evidently  to  an  animal  which  is  not  intended  by  nature  to  exert  the  clinging  hold  of  the 
cat  tribe,  but  to  overtake  its  prey  by  fair  chase,  to  run,  and  to  bite. 

The  sharp  teeth  with  which  the  Wolf  is  furnished  are  strong  enough  to  cut  their  wiy 
through  substances  which  might  be  thought  impervious  to  teeth.  A  hnngiy  Wolf  liD 
devour  a  raw  hide  with  enviable  ease,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  its  unsatisfied  appetite; 
has  often  been  known  to  make  a  meal  on  thick  leather  traces  that  had  been  left 
unguarded  for  a  few  minutes. 

Bold  as  is  the  Wolf  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sospicima 
animals  in  existence,  and  is  infected  with  the  most  abject  terror  at  the  sight  of  anj 
object  to  which  its  eyes,  nose,  or  ears  are  unaccustomed. 

Very  fortunately  for  the  hunters,  this  excess  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Wolf  ii 
the  means  of  preserving  their  slaughtered  game  from  the  hungry  maws  of  the  Wohei 
that  ever  accompany  a  hui}'.x}r,  and  hang  on  his  steps  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  offiJ  ii 
such  animals  as  he  may  slaughter,  or  of  securing  such  creatures  as  he  may  wound  and 
fail  to  kill  on  the  spot     In  order  to  preserve  the  carcass  of  a  slain  bufialo  or  d«er,  the 
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hunter  merely  plants  a  stick  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and  ties  to  the  top  of  the  fltiek 
fluttering  piece  of  linen,  or  any  similar  substance,  and  then  goes  his  way,  secure  thifct 
Wolves  will  not  dare  to  approach  such  an  object.     In  default  of  a  strip  of  ctKoo 
linen,  the  inflated  bladder  of' the  dead  animal  is  an  approved  "scare-wolf;"  and,  ui 
resource,  a  strip  of  its  hide  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  peculiarity  have  been  owing,  not  only  the  preservation  of  game,  but  the  litei 
defenceless  travellers.  It  has  several  times  happened  that  a  band  of  Wolves  have  Iw  . 
pressing  closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  their  human  quarry,  and  have  been  checked  intM 
onward  course  by  the  judicious  exhibition  of  certain  articles  of  which  the  Wolves  w* 
suspicious,  and  from  which  they  kept  aloof  imtil  they  had  satisfied  themselves  rf  i* 
harmlessness.  As  one  article  began  to  lose  its  efficacy,  another  was  exhibited,  so  thitlti^ 
persecuted  travellers  were  enabled  to  gain  the  refuge  of  some  friendly  village,  and  to  bifr- 
the  furious  animals  by  means  wliich  in  themselves  were  utterly  inadequate  to  their  flft*te  ■ 
A  piece  of  rope  trailed  from  a  horse  or  caniage  is  always  an  object  of  much  fear  to  ill 
Wolves. 
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When  the  Wolf  is  once  within  a  ti-ap  it  becomes  the  most  cowardly  uf  atiimals,  Ami 
fill  permit  itself  to  be  handled  or  wounded  without  displaying  the  least  sign  of  animation, 
'  attempting  to  resist  the  hand  of  its  destroyer.  The  sensation  of  imprisonment  appears 
I  deprive  it  of  all  energy,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  trapped  Wolf  is  so  entirely 
stitute  of  self-control,  that  it  hiis  permitted  the  hunter  to  drag  it  from  the  trap,  and  to 
make  it  lie  passively  by  his  side  while  he  reset  the  trap  for  the  occupancy  of  another 
victim.  On  one  occasion,  a  pitlali-trap  contained  two  occupants,  one  a  Wolf,  and  the 
other  a  poor  old  woman,  who  had  imfortwnately  fallen  into  the  pit  when  returning  from 
her  work.  The  Wolf  was  so  cowed  by  finding  itself  entrapped,  that  it  made  no  attempt  to 
injure  its  fellow  prisoner,  but  lay  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  was  shot  in  the 
morning  by  a  peasant. 

The  Black  Wolf  of  America  was  thought  by  some  naturalists  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  Wolf,  but  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Not  only  does  the 
eolour  of  its  fur  vary  from  that  of  the  common  Wolf,  but  there  are  various  diiferences  of 
stnicture,  in  the  position  of  the  eye,  the  peculiar  bushiness  of  the  hair,  and  other 
peculiarities,  which  have  entitled  it  to  rank  as  a  separate  species. 

The  American  W^olvea  partake  of  the  general  lupine  character,  being  fierce,  dangeroua, 
and  cowardly,  like  their  European  brethren.  Tliey  are  marv^ellously  pusdlanimous  when 
they  find  themselves  fairly  inclosed  ;  and  even  if  their  prison-house  he  a  large  yard  they 
crouch  timidly  in  the  cornera,  and  do  not  venture  to  attack  a  human  being  if  he  enters  the 
same  inclosure.  Audubon  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  this  strange  timidity  in  so 
fierce  an  animal  and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wntness. 
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A  farmer  had  suffered  greatly  from  tbe  Wolves,  and  had  determined  to  Uk«  hiij 
revenge  by  means  of  pitfalls,  of  which  he  had  dug  several  within  easy  reach  d 
residence.     They  were  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
one  of  these  traps  three  fine  Wolves  had  fallen ;  two  of  them  being  black,  and  tie  < 
a  brindled  animal,     Tu  the  very  great  astonishment  of  M.  Audubon,  the  fanner  got  k 
the  pit,  pulled  out  the  hind-legs  of  the  Wolves,  as  they  lay  trembling  at  the  t>ottom,  i 
with  his  kiufe  severed  the  chief  tendon  of  the  hind-limbs,  so  as  to  prsvcnt  their 
The  fai-mer  was  thus  repaying  himself  for  the  damage  which  he  had  enffereil.  for  tiie  i 
of  the  captured  Wolves  were  sufficiently  valuable  to  reimburse  him  for  his  laboor  ( 
previous  losses. 

Among  the  Esquimaux  the  Wolves  are  caught  in  traps  made  of  large  bloclcs  of  I 
and  constructed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  mousetrap  with  a  ( 
door.     The  trap  is  made  so  narrow  that  the  Wolf  cannot  turn  himself,  and  whfn  " 
fairly  inclosed  by  the  treacherous  door,  he  is  put  to  death  by  spears,  which  ar« 
through  interstices  left  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  rather  smaller  species  of  Wolf,  which  is  found  in  great  numbers  upcnl 
American  praiiies,  and  named  for  that  reason  the  Praieie  Wolf.  These  animAlft) 
always  found  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  numerous  herds  of  bisons  that  nMil 
prairies,  and  pick  up  a  subsistence  by  assailing  the  weakly  and  wounded  memben  ofj 
herd.  Small  as  is  each  individual  Wolf,  it  becomes  a  terrible  assadant  when  Ik 
numbers,  and  seldom  fails  to  bring  to  the  ground  any  animal  which  may  be  unfor 
enough  to  attract  its  attention. 

When  they  have  once  brought  their  prey  to  the  ground,  they  make  man-eUotiahr ! 
work.     There  is  a  scuffle  of  some  two  minutes  in  length,  during  which  the  Wnlvw  i 
eagerly  plying  their  feet  and  jaws  that  nothing  is  visible  except  a  cloud  of  dust  and  1 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  ma.ss  of  whisking  tails.     Tlie  dusty  cloud  then  8ub6id6%  I 
the  Wolves  are  seen  moving  slowly  away  from  the  scene  of  their  late  repast     They  i 
in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  hunters  through  their  long  peregrinations  om\ 
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^miries,  always  hatipfing  behind  at  respectful  distances,  and  at  night  encamping  within  easy 
range  of  tlie  iire.  They  seem  never  to  injure  the  hunter  or  Ids  hoi-se,  preferring  to  make 
ILse  of  his  superior  powers  in  procuring  them  a  daily  supply  of  food.  They  are  wise  in  ao 
doing,  as  the  hunter  seldom  requires  more  than  the  "  hump,"  tongue,  marrow-bones,  and 
akin  of  the  slaughtered  bison,  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  the  huge  carcass  for  the 
Wolves. 

Another  well-known  American  Wolf  is  the  Coyote,  or  Cajote,  in  which  there  is 
Bometliing  of  the  vulpine  aspect.  In  habits  it  resembles  the  other  Wolves.  According  to 
European  ideas,  the  tlesh  of  the  Wolf  would  be  thought  a  very  strange,  and  decidedly 
repulsive,  article  of  diet.  But  it  is  fr-und  by  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  on 
this  subject,  that  the  Wolf,  when  pmperly  dressed,  affords  a  really  excellent  dinner,  the 
tables  being  thus  turned  on  him.     The  ribs  are  the  portion  which  are  most  esteemed- 


Like  many  other  wild  animals,  the  Wolf  will  feign  death  when  it  has  fallen  into  the 
s  of  its  pursuers,  and  finds  that  escape  is  impossible.  So  admirably  wU!  it  achieve 
this  feat  that  it  has  often  deceived  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  liunter,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  unguarded  moment  on  his  part,  has  made  good  its  escape.  How  perseveringly 
fbe  animal  will  enact  his  part  may  be  imagined  from  the  description  of  a  captive  Wolf 
given  by  Captain  Lyon,  in  his  private  journal 

The  Wolf  had  been  brought  on  board  apparently  dead,  but  as  tlie  eyes  were  observed 
to  wink  when  an  object  was  passed  rapidly  before  them,  a  rope  was  fastened  to  his  hind- 
legs,  and  he  was  suspended  fi^om  the  rigging,  with  ]ds  head  downwards.  Suddenly  he 
threw  off  all  disguise,  and  began  to  snap  viciously  in  all  directions ;  at  ono  time  aiming 
his  attacks  at  the  persons  who  surroimded  him,  and  at  another  moment  curling  himseff 
Upwards  and  trying  to  bite  the  rope  asnnder.  He  was  so  very  full  of  life  that  it  required 
several  heasy  blows  on  his  head,  and  the  emplo}Tnent  of  a  bayonet,  to  reduce  him  in 
reality  to  the  state  which  he  had  previously  been  feigning. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Wolf  was  an  untameable  animal,  but  it  is  now 
Icnown  that  there  are  few  creatures  which  are  more  susceptible  of  affection  than  the  Wolf, 
it  be  captured  when  young,  and  treated  rightly.     It  will  follow  its  master  Uke  a  dog, 
U  obey  his  orders  rea<ldy,  wdl  recognise  him  after  a  long  term  of  absence,  and  in  all 
Inga  conduct  itself  with  a  propriety  that  is  not  always  found  in  the  domesticated  dogs, 
veral  instances  of  this  tameable  disposition  of  the  Wolf  are  well  known.     One  such 
e  is  afforded  by  the  tame  Wolf  which  belonged  to  Mr.  F.  Cuvier,  and  which 
him  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 
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A  Nonvo«,'iaii  gentleman,  named  Grieff,  "  reared  up  two  young  Wolves  until  ihej* 
full-grown.     They  were  male  and  female*     The  latter  became  so  tame  that  she  plnj 
with  rae,  and  licked  my  hands,  and  I  had  her  ofiteu  with  me  in  the  sledge  in  winter.    Oa 
when  I  was  absent  she  got  loose  from  tbe  chain  she  was  bound  w^th,  and  was  away  I 
three  days.     When  I  returned  home  1  went  out  on  a  bill,  and  called  '  WTiere  is 
Tassa.  ? '  as  she  was  named,  when  she  immediately  came  home,  and  fondled  with  me 
the  most  friendly  dog.     She  could  not  bear  other  people,  but  the  male,  on  the  cont 
was  friendly  with  cithers  but  not  with  me,  from  the  moment  when  he  once  seized  a 
and  I  whipped  him  with  a  earner  whip.    As  they  were  well  treated^  they  got  veiy  la 
and  had  fine  skins." 

When  Wolves  and  dogs  are  domesticated  in  the  same  residence,  a  mutual  nttachmfl 
will  often  spring  up  between  them,  although  they  naturally  bear  the  bitterest  hatit«d  i 
each  other.     A  mixed  offspring  is  sometimes  the  result  of  this  curious  fiiendship,  and  it 
said  that  these  half-bred  animals  are  more  powerful  and  courageous  than  the  ordinary 
Mr.  Palliser  possessed  a  remarkably  fine  animal  of  this  kind,  the  father  of  which  was  a 
white  Wolf,  and  the  mother  an  ordinaiy  Indian  dog.     It€  fur  was  white,  like  tliat  *if  its 
Wolf-parent 

AVhen  "  Isbmah,"  as  the  dog  was  named,  was  fii-st  |>iirchased  from  its  Indian  owne 
be  was  so  terrified  at  the  white  face  of  his  new  master,  that  he  always  ran  away  wlieneT 
he  saw  him,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  within  two  buudi-ed  yards.     1st 
then  tied  up  with  a  cord,  but  the  moment  that  be  was  left  to  himself  he  held  the  cor 
ground  with  Im  paw,  severed  it  in  an  instant  with  his  shai-p  teeth,  leaped  out 
window,   and   dashed  olT  to  his  former  owiiers.     After  a  while,  however,  he 
reconciled  to  his  white  master,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  faithful  and  useful  ally  ;  draggij 
n  small  sledge  that  contained  the  heavier  necessaries  of  a  liunters  life,  and  partaking  ' 
his  master  aU  the  pleasures  and  privations  of  a  nomad  existence.     On  account  of  1 
wolfish  ancestiy,  he  was  rather  apt  to  run  oft'  and  play  with  the  young  Wolvt*s  iiust<<Adj{ 
attending  to  his  duty,  but  was  never  induced   to   throw   off  his  allegirin***'      Oa 
occasion  the  dog  saved  the  life  of  his  mitster  by  lying  close  to  liim  on  a  1 
night,  and  with  his  long  waiTiT  fur  preserving  him  from  the  terrible  death  i 

In  former   days   the   Britisli  islands   were   infested  with  these  savage    brutes, 
suftered  greatly  from  their  depredations,   until  the  issuing  of  the  lanious  edict  wliii 
oi*dained  that  Wolves'  heads  should  be  accepted  in  the  lieu  of  taxes,  and  which  si»ctdi> 
caused  their  extinction.     In  Scotland   and  Ireland,  however,  they  lingered  for  a  ma 
longer  time,  the  last  British  Wolf  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  killed  in   Scotland  ui 
seventeenth  centtiry. 

The  Wolf  is  rather  a  prolific  animal,  producing  from  three  to  nine  youn^  at  a  lit! 
In  January  the  mother  Wolf  beguis  to  prepare  her  habitation  for  the  ex]  mi»tf« 

a  task  in  which  she  is  protected,  and  perhaps  assisted,  by  her  mate,  who  L  .  Ua  , 

fair  fight  from  his  many  rivals.     He  attaches  himself  solely  to  one  single  mate,  and  i 
leaves  her  until  the  young  Wolves  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.    The  nest  in  which  1 
little  family  is  nurtured  is  softly  and  warmly  lined  mth  dry  moss  and  with  the  fur  oJ  I 
mother,  which  she  pulls  from  her  own  Ixtdy.   March  is  tbe  usual  month  for  the  i 
of  the  little  family,  and  they  renuun  under  the  maternal  protection   for  seven  Of  ( 
months.    Tliey  begin  to  eat  meat  at  four  or  five  weeks  of  age,  and  are  taught  \ifi 
parents  to  join  in  tl»o  chase. 

According  to  some  systematic  naturalists  the  Foxes  ore  placed  in  the  gentui  • 
together  with  tbe  dogs  and  the  wolves.     Those  eminent  zoologists,  however,  wb« 
urniDged  the  magnificent  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  have  decided  upon  l 
the  Foxes  from  the  dogs  and  wolves,  and  placing  them  in  the  genus  VnipeSk  'T»  I 
decision  they  have  come  for  several  reasons,  among  which  may  be  not.  1  liap*  o(l 

pupU  of  the  eye,  which  in  the  Foxes  is  elongated,  but  in  the  animals  \  otnpcMi  ^ 

genus  Canis  is  circular.     The  ears  of  the  Foxes  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  poioteii 
the  tail  is  always  exceedingly  bushy, 

A  very  powerfiU  scent  is  poured  foiih  Uvm  tlie  Fox  in  consetpienoe  of  fiwiMi  gkii j 
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which,  are  placed  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  tiimish  the  odorous  secretion.  Glands 
it  a  similar  nature,  but  not  so  well  developc'd,  are  found  in  the  wolves.  The  tenacity 
irilh  which  this  scent  clings  to  any  object  which  it  has  touched  is  quite  extraordinary.  I 
ftmember  an  instance  when  a  Fox  was  captured  by  an  old  labourer,  in  revenge  for  killing 
us  fowls,  and  which  he  exhibited  in  an  outhouse  for  a  short  time.  The  animal  could  not 
tare  been  in  the  shed  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  the  odour  which  it  evolved 
hms  so  pertinaciously  adherent  to  everything  which  had  been  touched  by  the  animal  that 
he  shed  was  not  free  from  the  tell-tale  scent  for  many  weeka 

At  night,  while  walking  over  the  Wilt^shire  Dovmi^  and  the  various  roads  that 
atersect  them,  I  have  frequently  been  aware  that  a  Fox  had  crossed  the  path,  and  could 
^ve  followed  up  the  scent  for  some  distAnce 

It  is  by  this  scent  that  the  hounds  are  able  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  flying  Fox,  and 
p  run  it  down  by  their  superior  speed  and  endumnce.  Hie  Fox,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
^fvare  that  its  pursuers  are  guided  in  their  chase  by  this  odour,  and  puts  in  practice  every 
Bpedient  that  its  fertile  brain  can  profluce  in  order  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  scent, 
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I  overpower  it  by  the  presence  of  other  odours,  which  are  more  powerful,  though  not 
\  agreeable.  A  hunted  Fox  will  make  the  most  extraordinary  leaps  in  order  to  break 
line  of  scentj  and  throw  the  hounds  on  a  false  track.  It  will  run  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  a  straight  line,  return  upon  its  own  track,  and  then  make  a  powerful  spring  to  one 
«idc»  so  as  to  induce  the  dogs  to  run  forward  while  it  quietly  steals  away.  It  will  take 
opportunity  of  perfuming,  or  rather  of  scenting,  itself  vnth  any  odorous  substance 
which  it  can  meet,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  hounds  believe  that  they  have 
fen  their  quany.  In  fine,  there  are  a  thousand  wiles  which  this  crafty  animal 
aloys  and  which  are  related  by  every  one  who  has  watched  a  Fox  or  hunted  it. 
~£ven  when  tamed  it  preserves  its  singular  cunning.  A  tame  Fox,  that  was  kept  in  a 
Itable-yard,  had  managed  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with  several  of  the  dogs,  and  would 
ith  them,  but  could  never  induce  the  cats  to  approach  him.  Cats  are  very  sensitive 
r  nostrils,  and  could  not  endure  the  vulpine  odour.  They  would  not  even  walk 
ipoa  axiy  spot  where  the  Fox  had  been  standing ;  and  kept  as  far  aloof  as  possible 
rxxjm  him. 

The  crafty  animal  soon  perceived  that  the  cats  would  not  come  near  him,  and  made 
ISO  of  his  knowledge  to  cheat  them  of  their  breakfast.  As  soon  as  the  servant  poured 
Hit  the  cats'  allowance  of  milk,  the  Fox  would  run  to  the  spot  and  walk  about  the  saucer, 
knowing  that  none  of  the  rightful  owners  would  approach  the  defiled  locaUty.  Day 
day  the  cats  lost  their  milk  until  the  vulpine  stmtagem  was  discovered,  and  the  milk 
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waa  placed  in  a  spot  where  it  could  not  be  reached  by  the  Fox,     There  wore  three 
attached  to  the  stables,  and  they  all  partook  of  the  same  detestation  ;  so  that 
abhorrence  of  the  vulpine  odour  seems  to  belong  to  the  general  character  of  cata^  and  not 
to  be  the  fastidious  individuality  of  a  single  animal.     He  was  also  very  stu 
cheating  the  dogs  of  their  food  ;  achieving  his  thefts  by  the  force  of  snpeiior  ini 

The  eanie  animal  was  cunning  enough  to  procure  a  supply  of  milk,  even  aiier 
been  prevented  from  robbing  the  cats.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  dairymaid  was  , 
along  with  her  pails,  the  Fox-  went  up  to  her,  and  brushed  himself  against  one' of  dit 
milk -pails.  In  consequence  of  this  contact,  the  milk  became  so  tainted  with  the  soidl 
of  the  Fox  that  the  dairymaid  did  not  venture  to  bring  it  to  the  house»  and  wUw 
thoughtlessly  poured  it  out  into  a  vessel,  and  gave  it  to  the  Fox.  The  crafty  animal  todk 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  maid  with  her  paili 
in  order  to  repeat  the  process.  Several  times  he  succeeded  in  his  project,  l)nt  ■when  ht 
found  that  the  spoiled  uiilk  was  given  to  the  pigs,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  his 
own  use,  he  ceased  his  nefarious  attempts. 

He  detested  all  ragged  beggars,  and  was  so  energetic  in  his  hostile  demonstiatioui 
that  he  realized  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  Set  a  thief  to  catxjh  a  thief/*  The  horses  hatrf 
him  with  as  thorough  a  detestation  as  that  in  which  the  cats  held  him.  His  presence  in  & 
stable  woidd  set  the  horees  in  confusion,  and  make  them  phinge  about  in  a  restless  ni 
uneasy  manner. 

The  Fox  resides  in  buirows,  which  it  scoops  out  of  the  earth  by  the  aid  of  its  stitag 
digging  paws,  taking  advantage  of  eyorj  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  and  C'  when- 

ever it  is  possible,  to  wind  its  subteiTanean  way  among  the  roots  of  large  i  i  K^Ttinm 

heavy  stones.  In  these  "earths,"  as  the  bunows  are  called  in  the  sportsman's  phrndfioloflf; 
the  female  Fox  produces  and  nurtures  her  young,  which  are  od«i  little  snub-nosed  CKaPmm, 
resembling  almost  any  animal  rather  than  a  Fox.  She  watches  over  lier  ofispnng  trtk 
great  care,  and  teaches  tliem  by  degrees  to  subsist  on  animal  food,  vhicb  ehm  end  Iw 
mate  capture  for  that  purpose. 

The  colour  of  the  common  Fox  is  a  reddish-fawn,  inteimixed  with  black  and  wKil^ 
haiiu  The  hair  is  long  and  thick,  being  doubly  thick  during  the  colder  montlui  of  ^ 
year,  so  that  the  fur  of  a  Fox  w^hich  is  killed  in  the  winter  is  more  valimble  than  if  (^ 
animal  had  been  slain  in  the  hot  months.  The  tail,  which  is  technically  termed  tb 
"  brash,"  is  remarkably  bushy,  and  partakes  of  the  tints  which  predominate  over  the  bccr, 
except  at  the  tip,  which  is  white.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  a  foot»  and  ii» 
length  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 

There  are  several  species  of  Foxes,  which  are  foimd  in  various  parte  of  the  gMw»  sM* 
of  which,  such  as  the  AiiERiOAN  Fox,  or  Makkeeshaw,  sometimes  called  the  Cioss  ha. 
the  Kit  Fox,  and  the  Arctic  Fox,  are  tolerably  familiar  animals.  The  American  Fci, 
very  variable  in  the  coloui"  and  markings  of  its  fur,  some  specimens  being  of  a  pole 
some  being  blackish  in  their  general  tinting,  and  some  of  a  i*eddish-fawn»  whila 
specimens  are  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  black,  the  white*  the  yvJlaWi  H 
the  fawn  are  disperaed  over  the  body  and  limbs.  In  almost  every  specimen  tJiart  ill 
darkish  transverse  stripe  over  the  shoulders,  giving  to  the  animal  the  title  of  Croas  f&L. 

This  animal  haa  its  full  share  of  the  crafty  spirit  which  is  so  notable  in  thet  mbatd 
all  Foxes.     One  of  them,  on  whose  track  the  hounds  had  been  often  laid,  used  atwiqt 
baflle  them  at  one  particular  point,  the  crest  of  a  rather  steep  hilL     Up  to  this  spoii^ 
scent  was  perfectly  good  ;  but  at  that  particular  spot  the  scent  vanished,  and  so  (Cl 
waa  lost.     One  of  the  disappointed  hunt<3i's  was  so  indignant  at  his  repealod  failioca 
he  determined  to  lay  aside  the  chase  for  a  day,  and  to  devote  liimself  to  the 
the  means  by  which  the  creature  could  so  invariably  escape  fi\»m  the  hcmnds  aad 
He  therefore  concealed  himself  near  the  charmed  8pot>  and  watched  witJi  nrach  ti 
the  proceedings  of  the  hunted  animal. 

The  Fox,  after  being  driven  from  his  cover,  led  the  hounds  a  long  #<Kaaft 
woods,  ponds,  and  thickets,  and  at  last  came  at  full  speed  towards  the  crest  of  tka 
As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  spot,  he  laid  himself  down  and  pressed  himself  as 
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as  possible  to  the  groiiii<t  Presently  the  hounds  cfiiue  along  in  full  cry,  aud  with  a 
blazing  scent,  darting  over  the  hill  in  hot  pursuit,  and  never  stopping  until  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hili.  As  soon  as  the  last  hound  had  passed,  the  Fox  resumed  his  legs, 
crept  quietly  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  returned  to  his  covert  at  leisure. 

Another  of  these  creatures  made  use  of  a  very  cmming  device  for  the  same  pui'pose. 
In  this  instance,  he  always  led  his  pursuers  to  the  edge  of  a  clifi'  that  rose  perpencUcularly 
for  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  disappeared  The  hunters  had  often  examined  the  spot, 
and  unsuccessfidly,  for  it  seemed  that  no  wingless  animal  could  venture  to  take  such  a 
fearful  leap.  The  secret  was,  however,  at  last  discovered  by  a  concealed  spy.  The  crafty 
Fox  was  seen  coming  quite  at  his  leisure  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  aud  then  to  look  do'VNn. 
Some  ten  feet  below  the  edge  there  was  a  kind  of  break  in  the  strata  of  stone,  forming  a 
Mnd  of  step  about  a  foot  in  width.  By  means  of  his  claws  the  Fox  let  himself  down  upon 
this  step,  and  then  disappeared  in  a  hollow  Miiich  was  invisible  from  above. 

A  man  was  lowered  by  ropes  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  there  was  a  wide  fissure  in 
the  rock,  to  which  the  stony  step  formed  an  entrance.  On  searching  tlie  cavern  it  was 
found  to  have  another  aud  an  easy  outlet  upon  the  level  gi'ound  above.    The  Fox, 
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io'wever,  never  used  this  entrance  when  the  hounds  were  on  his  trail,  but  cut  off  the 
it  by  scrambling  over  the  clilf,  and  then  emerged  at  the  other  outlet  without  danger  of 
jvery. 
[Mr.  C.  W.  Webber  narrates  an  equally  curious  mstance  of  the  cunning  of  a  Fox  in 
Vping  froDi  his  pursuers. 

"  There  was  a  certain  briary  old  field  of  great  extent,  near  the  middle  of  which  we 
jild,  on  any  morning  of  the  year,  stait  a  grey  Fox.  After  a  chase  of  an  hour  or  so,  just 
jiough  to  blow  the  dogs  and  horses  well,  we  invariably  lost  the  Fox  at  the  same  spot,  the 
snce-comer  of  a  large  plantation,  which  opened  into  a  he&vy  forest  on  one  side  of  this 
field.  The  frequency  and  certainty  of  this  event  became  the  standing  joke  of  the 
itry.  Fox-huntem  from  other  neighbourhoods  would  bring  their  pack  for  miles,  to 
a  nm  out  of  this  mysterious  Fox,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  ujp  the  mysteiy.  But  no. 
'ey  were  all  baffled  alike.  We  often  examined  the  ground  critically,  to  find  out,  if 
(sible,  the  mode  of  escape,  but  cauld  discover  nothing  that  in  any  way  accounted  for 
OT  suggested  any  tlieory  in  regai"d  to  it.  That  it  did  not  fly  was  very  sure ;  that  it  must 
*pe  olong  the  fence  in  some  way  was  equally  so.  My  first  idea  wa.s,  that  the  aninial, 
very  common,  had  climbed  upon  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  and  walked  along  it  to 
a  distance,  before  leaping  off,  that  the  dogs  were  entirely  thrown  out.     I  accordingly 
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when  a  human  being  approaches  their  burrows,  the  inmates  retire  into  their 

"but  as  they  continually  protrude  their  heads  and  yelp  at  their  foe,  the  precaution 

little  purpose. 

the  Arctic  Fox  is  not  the  equal  of  the  English  species,  weighing  only  eight 

an  average,  and  its  total  length  being  about  three  feet.     The  eye  is  of  a  hazel 

very  bright  and  intelligent     It  lives  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  in  the  earth 

e  summer  months,  and  prefers  to  construct  its  simple  dwellings  in  small  groups 

or  thirty. 

IJTTLE  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  AssE,  or  the  Caama,  is  an 
it  of  Southern  AMca,  and  is  in  great  request  for  the  sake  of  ita  skin,  which 
I  a  very  valuable  fur. 

B  terrible  enemy  to  ostriches  and  other  birds  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground, 
I  consequence  detested  by  the  birtls  whose  nests  are  devastated.  The  ingenuity 
lama  in  procuring  the  contents  of  an  ostrich's  egg  is  rather  remarkable.  The 
ihe  egg  is  extremely  thick  and  strong ;  and  as  the  Caaraa  is  but  a  small  animal, 
are  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  so  large,  smooth,  hard,  and  rounded  an 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  cunning  animal  rolls  the  egg 
'  means  of  its  fore-paws,  and  pushes  it  so  \iolently  against  any  hard  substance 
\  lie  conveniently  in  its  path,  or  against  another  egg,  that  the  shell  is  broken  and 
&t6  attainable. 

or  of  this  animal  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  making 
B,"  or  mantles.  As  the  Asse  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Foxes,  a  great  mimbcr 
'  are  needed  to  form  a  single  mantle,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  therefore 
ligh  vahie  by  its  possessor.  Indeed,  so  valuable  is  its  fur,  that  it  tempts  many  of 
nana  tribes  to  make  its  chase  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  to  expend  their 
ergies  in  capturing  the  animal  from  whose  body  the  much-prized  fur  is  taken, 
lontinual  persecution  to  which  the  Caama  is  subjected,  has  almost  exterminated 
\  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  where  it  waa  formerly  seen  in  tolerable 
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ilenty.  Gradually,  however,  it  retreats  more  and  more  nortliward  before  the  tJl 
civilized  man,  and  at  the  present  day  is  but  veiy  rarely  seen  within  the  limiUi 
colony. 

The  two  animals  wliich  now  claim   our   attention  boar  a  consiJerablo 
resemblance  to  each  other,  albeit  that  similarity  extends  not  to  their  formatxiK 
difiFerent  are  they  from  each  other,  that  they  have  been  placed  in  a  distinct  geneia 
aknost  unanimous  voice  of  systematic  naturalists. 

The  former  of  these  animals,  the  Otocyon,  or  Eared-dog,  derives  its  name 
very  great  proportionate  length  of  its  ears.     It  is  much  smaller  than  the  EngU 
and  is  of  a  tolerably  uniform  frrey  colour,  except  on  the  tail,  which  is  covered 
long  black  hair,  and  on  the  limbs,  which  are  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  body.    The 
erect,  well  covered  with  fur,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  head  in  length.     It  is  an  ' 
of  Southern  Africa.     In  several  anatomical  points,  and  especially  in  the 
shape  of  its  teeth,  it  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  following  animal 

Tlie  Fenneo,  or  Zeeda,  ia  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  being  found  in  Niibia  und 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  lively  little  creature,  running  about  with  much  acti\ity.  wid 
sitting  upriglit  and  regai-ding  the  prospect  with  marvellous  gravity.  The  colour  ( 
Fennec  is  a  very  pale  fawn,  or  "  isabel "  colour,  sometimes  being  almost  of  t  c 
whiteness.  The  tail  is  bushy,  and  partakes  of  the  general  colour  of  the  fiiT.  exci-pt 
upper  part  of  the  base  and  the  extreme  tip,  which  are  boldly  marked  with  black, 
aixe  of  the  adult  animal  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  it  measures  scarcely  more  than 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  bushy  tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches  long. 

It  is  said  that  the  Fennec,  although  it  is  evidently  a  carnivorous  animal,  ddigl 
feed  upon  various  fruits,  especially  preferring  the  date.     Such  a  predil  aoofl 

to  \Tilpuie  and  canine  analogies,  for  the  common  English  Fox  is  rem,  nd 

fruits,  such  as  grapes  or  strawberries,  and  tlie  domestic  dog  is  too  often  a  d»?pmi»*i 
those  very  gardens  which  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  clear  from  roblivn.     But  tl« 
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of  th»  htn,  hrmMrm  ttem.  Tet  the  y— ee  ii  «id  to  f  om  Ae  fpahfltty  of  ciimhiiig 
Ow  tnmk  of  Uk  dite^ii^  ad  if  incHH  iv  itair  Oc  cD««lBd  Inmy:. 

fliic  OMtoB  p«BMl»  »  ijiiiy  a  ■cfcy  rf  ffcMw.taiirtki  ftt  H  hag  proved  a  9>d 
itmbiiBg-MBclc  to  ^pii^toiliB  SDaMg|Hii%  flid  ■■•  heem.  90  liwuf  utiytnuMfancd  by  Ibtm 
ftwn  oac  yoftkm  qf  tbt  mmmI  tia^Wi  to  aMiAg;  IJat  ^  joaitiop  in  tiieir  caUkgna 
Mem  li  my'  «i  oftctt  m  tJbe  diihnd  firti  as  jnHnhnA  One  oel^nded  oatiiimliBt 
eoMideif  ttie  Fcsnee  to  belong  to  the  tirito  and  genettt ;  mother  ranks  it  with  tb« 
hyanai;  vUk  a  tUfd  befievcs  tbii  da  tine  position  it  tammg  the  Gahigoa.  )fov. 
howiercr,  tt  finds  a  tertiiig  idaoe  in  the  gani  Y^^fet»  Inina  a  congener  with  tin  twioos 
ibsoo  of  the  Old  and  Hew  WoridEL 

It  noft  heie  be  lOMniboed  thai  the  generic  dirtinrtinn  of  dogs  and  fcoMB  oui 
haaflf  be  wynJed  aa  a  lettled  initti  1,  and  that  am j  piaetical  natoiaUsts  fimwr  the 
cmiidim  that  the  finaa  01^  to  be  incdnded  in  tiie  genns ''Cania'*  That  the  dog  and 
we  fox  will  prodoee  a  mixed  oSrarii^  ia  now  genendlj  allowed.  There  aie  latnY 
amthenticated  aeooonta  of  such  mixed  breeds,  dating  from  the  eazlier  part  of  the  preeaoi 
eeotaiy  ttp  to  the  pieaeot  time  Hoveover,  it  has  be^  found  that  the  ofifepring  of  the  d« 
and  m  wx  is  capable  of  repiodnction  when  it  »  again  croaaed  with  the  doe  Sboold 
tbia  experimeot  be  saooeasfolly  condncted  to  a  still  £ither  extent^  and  the  nupo-caatDe 
offiipring  of  both  aexea  be  found  capable  of  mntnal  reproductioD,  the  difficult  qneslioo  to 
whjch  we  have  referred  will  be  finauj  solved 

like  the  veritable  foxes,  the  Fcimec  is  accustomed  to  dwell  in  subtemneaii  abodMi 
which  it  scoops  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  its  native  land  Bruce,  who  daims  the  honour 
of  introducing  this  curious  little  animal  to  zoological  science,  avers  that  it  builds  its  imeI 
in  trees.  Rtippel!,  however,  who  may  lay  claim  to  more  scientific  knowledge  than  wu 
possessed  by  Bruce,  distinctly  contradicts  this  statement,  and  asserts  that  it  hvei  n 
"  burrows  '*  like  other  foxes. 

ThiH  curious  little  animal  is  not  entirely  without  its  use  to  man ;  for  its  fur  is  (f 
coii^idrTable  value  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  locality  wherein  it  is  found.  The  alda 
of  the  Fennec,  called  "motlose"  in  the  native  dialect,  is  said  to  fumisb  the  warmest  f« 
in  Africa,  and  is  highly  prized  for  that  quality.  And  as,  on  account  of  the  diminatir? 
size  of  the  animal,  a  single  skin  forms  but  a  veiy  small  portion  of  a  garment,  a  uuntie 
which  ia  composed  of  "motlose"  fur  is  valued  very  highly,  and  can  with  difficulty  ba 
purcha«ed  from  its  dark  owner. 

Ah  in  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  predaceous  animals,  the  Fennec  is  but  seldoa 
seen  during  the  daj^tirae,  preferring  to  issue  forth  upon  its  marauding  expeditions  xaif 
the  tVicTtdly  cover  of  night.  Even  when  it  has  spent  some  time  in  captivity,  it  retatmili 
restlnHs  nocturnal  demeanour,  and  during  the  hours  of  daylight  passes  the  greater  poitiiB 
of  it»  time  in  Hcmi-somnolence  or  in  actual  sleep.  On  a  comparison  with  the  Oto(^ron,i^ 
FniuK'c  apprmrs  at  first  sight  to  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  animal  that  eithed' 
thn  two  cri'aiiu«i8  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  slender  body,  thebodl 
tail,  tho  fthmply  jiointed  snout,  and  the  extraordinarily  long  ears,  are  so  conspicaoQi^ 
ntftahld  that  the  two  animals  have  frequently  been  confounded  together,  and  aetad|f 
lij^nri'd  uiidtir  tho  wuno  title.  Yet,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  when  tteatilttof  to 
Otocyon,  l\w  dihtiii^|ujsliini,'  characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to  jnstii^  1^ 
Hi'punilinn,  not  only  into  ditl'crent  species,  but  into  different  genera 

It  IN  a  (|iiutnt  VaiU-i  crt'uture  in  its  aspect,  and  wears  an  air  of  precocious  8dlf-rD2aM( 
that  ha.H  <|uite  a  ludicrous  cflect  in  so  small  an  animal  The  colour  of  its  ej»  ^  • 
bmutiful  blue,  and  the  "whisker"  hairs  which  decorate  its  face  are  long  and  tiiick  ia<fc8» 
l<ixlun\  and  white  in  their  colour.  Tlie  honour  of  introducing  the  Fennec  into  Emvpii* 
oluimml  by  two  persons ;  the  one  being  Bruce,  the  celebrated  tmveller,  and  the  oihor  taij 
a  Swedish  gout  Ionian  of  the  name  of  Skioldebmud.  The  latter  writer  was  oeilahiljrt^ 
flrat  penon  who  publicly  brought  the  Fennec  before  the  xoologista  of  Emope^  Vat  * 
•u}ipii9«>d   to   have  succeeded  in  his  ambition  by  means  which  were   haidly  jo^  * 

T\\ft  Fennt>c  is  iileutical  with  the  fox-like  animal  that  is  named  *'  Zet^a  **  br  Bspp^  I 

and  •  (\  nlo  "  by  llligur.  ^  ^^ 
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Just  as  the  Aard  wolf  appears  to  form  the  link  between  the  civets  and  the  hyaenas, 
being  with  some  difficulty  referred  to  either  group  of  animals,  so  the  Hunting-Dog 
seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  dogs  and  the  hynenas.  Its  position,  however, 
in  the  scale  of  animated  nature  is  so  very  obscure  that  it  has  been  placed  by  some 
zoologists  among  the  dogs  and  by  others  among  the  hysenas.  As,  however,  the  leading 
characteristic  of  its  formation  appears  to  tend  rather  towards  the  canine  than  the 
hyaenine  type,  the  Hunting-Dog  has  been  provisionally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  dogs 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  hyajnas. 

In  its  geoeral  aspect  there  is  much  of  the  hyaenine  character,  and  the  creature  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a  hysena,  and  described  under  that  nama  There  is,  however, 
leas  of  the  hyajnine  type  than  is  seen  in  the  Aai'd  wolf,  for  the  peculiar  ridge  of  hair  that 
decorates  the  neck  of  the  hyaana  is  absent  in  the  Hunting-Dog,  and  the  hinder 
quarters  are  not  marked  by  that  strange  sloping  form  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
hysena  and  the  Aai-d  wolf  itsel£  The  teeth  are  almost  precisely  like  those  of  the  dogs,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  difference  in  the  false  molars,  and  therefore  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  hyteuas.  But  the  feet  are  only  furnished  with  four  toes  instead  of  five^ 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hyaenas,  and  not  of  the  dogs.  Several  other  remarkable 
points  of  structure  are  found  in  this  curious  animal,  some  of  them  tending  to  give  it  a 
position  among  the  dogs,  and  others  appearing  to  refer  it  to  the  hysenas. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Huntiog-Dog  is  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  marked  at 
wide  intervals  with  large  patches  of  black  and  white.  The  nose  and  muzzle  are  black, 
and  the  central  line  of  the  head  is  marked  with  a  well-defined  black  stripe,  which  reaches 
to  the  back  of  the  head.  The  ears  are  extremely  large,  and  are  covered  on  both  their 
faces  with  rather  short  black  hairs.  From  their  inside  edge  rises  a  large  tuft  of  lonff 
white  hair,  which  spreads  over  and  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the  ear.    The  tail  is  covered 
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Tj'itli  long  bushy  hair,  which  is  for  the  greater  part  of  a  greyish-white  hae,  h 
tinged  with  black  near  its  insertion.     In  nearly  all  specimens  there  is  a  whi! 
below  each  eye.     These  tints  are  somewhat  variable  in  iliflercnt  iDclividnalfl^  but  pujun 
the  same  general  aspect  in  a!L  « 

Theit3  are  many  names  by  which  this  animal  has  been  coiled ;  in  the  wriiixi|;;8  of  »fc> 
authors  it.  is  raentioned  untior  the  title  of  the  Painted  Hyaena,  while  by  other- 
terioed  the  Hya-na-Dog.     Tlie  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Goixi  Hope,  whfcr 
creature  is  genemlly  found,  speak  of  it  by  the  nBme  of  Wilde  Hund,  or   Wild  . 
and  it  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  Simir  and  Melbia.  i 

Its  title  of  Hunting-Dog  is  eamed  by  its  habit  of  pursmng  game  by  fjair  clMf«.«i>l  | 
uniting  in  packs  of  considerable  nimibcra  for  that  purpose.    As  is  the   ca." 
generahty  of  predaceous  animals,  it  prefers  the  night  for  its  season  of  aittucr^ 
frequently  imdertoke  a  chase  in  broad  dayhght     For  the  purpose  of  the  cbftso  it  if  imi    i 
fitted,  as  it  is  gifted  with  long  and  agile  limbs  and  with  grcflt  endurance  of  fati'_'H.- 

The  excellent  nose  and  admirable  hunting  powers  of  the  Hunting-Dog  are  rv 
of  notice,  when  the  performance  of  a  pack  of  "  "Wilde-honden  "  is  compared  Vn^.^  k»*»;  ■ 
a  pack  of  foxhounds.     How  frequently  the  fox  escapes  from  it«  pursuers  is  fiuniliir  »« 
all  who  have  paid  the  very  least  attention  to  the  subject  of  field  sportit ;  yH  W9  fc>i   , 
that  a  pack  of  Hunting-Dogs  will  veiy  seldom  peiroit  their  prey  to  escape  tbeat,  fwa   « 
though  they  are  unassisted  by  the  efforts  of  human  allies.  ' 

A  successful  and  practical  sportsman,  who  has  witnessed  the  perform ancea  of  In-  ] 
hounds  and  IIunting-Dogs,  is  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  latter  auimalB^  lor  tkiir 
almost  invariable  success  in  the  chase.  He  suggests  that  to  the  ample  nottiili  tsd 
the  wide  forehead  of  the  Hunting-Dog  must  be  attributed  mucli  of  thr  keen  asnl  sad 
the  apt  intelligence  that  renders  these  animals  so  successful  in  their  united  cflrort&  H« 
also  offers  a  further  suggestion,  that  it  appears  as  though  freedom  were  a  neceamrj 
adjunct  to  the  hunting  spirit,  fur  we  cannot  train  any  animal,  to  hunt  with  h*if  Ilie 
real  zest  which  the  same  creature  exhibits  in  its  native  or  \vild  state. 

This  animal  is  not  unfrequcntly  found  to  prefer  the  ea.sy  task  of  attacking  a  sbcqittl 
or  a  cattk'-pen  to  the  more  laborious  though  more  legitimate  pursuit  of  T>rry  in 
opco  country.     lu  such  a  case,  it  does  terrible  damage  in  a  single  nighty  and  the  ovni 
flocks  and  herds  will  sometimes  find  when  he  visits  his  cattle  in  the  morning  that 
of  them  have  grievously  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  these  hungiy  animals. 

The  Hunting-Dogs  are  always  very  cautious  in  their  approach  wb- 
with   oxen,   horses,  or  other  powerful   animals;    but   when   they  ci 
onslaught   upon  a  flock   of   sheep   they   use   no  precaution,   and    ; 
hazardless   enterprise.     They  are  peculiarly  addicted  to  biting  off 
and  causing  thereby   no  small  present   suffering,  and  verj'  great  future  incnnvcttifiBs, 
for   the   climate  of  Southern   Africa  is  so   admirably  adapted  to  the  ].'-i'^-«i. 
nourishment  of  certain  predaceous  flies,  that  a  poor  ox  which  has  been  > 
tjiil  is  in  veiy  bad  case  indeed,  and  suffers  greatly  from  the  gnats  and  otlur  wu 
which  congregate  in  clouds  around  any  animal  which  is  at  all  pc^^^ous  to  their 
As  the  H\mtiug-Dog  is  not  very  careful  in  using  his  teeth,  and  always  takes  as  toodb 
possible  of  his  victim's  tail,  he  sometimes  makes  such  rude  onslaughts  tliat  he  iniidi 
mortal  damage  on  his  prey,  especially  on  the  colts  and  the  calves. 

When  brought  under  human  control,  it  is  rather  apt  to  retain  its  native  ferodtj.  ud  , 
to  reject  the  companionship  of  mankind.  Yet  it  has  been  known  to  enter  into  finescUidp  1 
with  other  animals,  such  as  the  hysena  and  the  Hon,  and  was  not  more  quarrelsooie  tte  ] 
is  ordinarily  the  case  among  predaceous  animals  of  different  species.  The  experimol  I 
of  its  domestication  has  not  as  yet  been  fairly  tried  ;  and  in  all  probabil'f     •'  ^ 

will  yield  to  the  influence  of  man  without  any  difhculty,  whenever  it  m 
to  the  authority  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  innate  treachery  of  its  di^poaiiioii.  mat 
be  traced  to  the  suspicious  wariness  which  is  always  found  in  those  predaceous  tniBiiHi 
which  are  strong  enough  to  ol>tain  their  food  by  the  destruction  of  animal  lif^  ni 
which  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  feel  themselves  secure  from  the  attacks  of  diha 
animals  wliich  are  lai^jer  or  stronger  than  themselves. 
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IT  in  order  to  the  dogs,  is  placed  the  lai'ge  and  important  family  of  the  Weasels, 
_  fentatives  of  which  are  found  in  aktioat  every  portion  of  the  earth.  There 
is  something  marvellously  serpentine  in  the  aspect  and  structure  of  the  members 
of   this   family. — the    Must^lidie.   as   they   arc   called,   from   the    Latin    word   mmtelay 
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wliicli  signifies  a  Weasel,     Tlieir  extremely  long  bodies  and  very  short  legs, 
with   the  astonishing  perfection  of  the  muscular  powers,  give   them  the  capabUitfj 
winding  their  little  bodies  into  the  smallest  possible  crevices,  and  of  WBging 
battle  with  animals  of  twenty  times  their  size  and  strength. 

There  are  many  species  which  are  known  to  be  ranged  under  the  banners  of  1 
family,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  boldnt'sa  and  their  ferocity,  and 
of  which  have  gained  much  fame  from  their  agility.     Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
and  the  ratels,  are  plantigrade  in  their  manner  of  walking;  i.e.  they  place  the 
of  the  foot  flat  on  the  ground  when  they  walk     Othera,  such  as  the  stoAtfly  _ 
and  otters,  are  digitigrade,  i.  e.  they  only  place  the  tips  of  the  toes  on  the  ground  | 
walking.    Nearly  all  the  Weasels  are  excellent  climbera,  being  able  to   run  op 
perpendicular  trunks  of  trees  with  perfect  ease,  and  to  pervade  the  branches  in  8eaidi| 
their  prey.     Tliey  can  also  leap  to  a  considerable  distance;  a  circumstance  whic* 
worthy  of  notice,  because  their  short  legs  would  seem  to  be  very  little  adapted  for  i 
an  accomplishment. 

In  the  engraving  on  page  S^S,  the  various  British  members  of  the  Weasel  tribe 
depicted. 

In  the  foreground  is  seen  a  group  of  common  Weasels,  one  of  them  emerging  from  ( 
cleft  in  the  earth.  Just  above  them  a  stoat  is  represented  as  having  killed  a  hire, 
and  engaged  in  drinking  the  blood  as  it  fliows  from  the  fatal  wound.  Anoilia  itoit 
is  ascending  the  tree.  On  the  branches  of  the  tree  several  martens  are  cronchiim.  Ii  til 
river  a  pair  of  otters  are  engaged  in  the  capture  of  their  finny  prey,  and  abad^  ti 
standing  on  the  river-bank. 

The  teeth  of  the  Mnstelidaa  are  eminently  predaceous  in  their  character  :  the  ca 
being  long,  sharp,  and  slightly  ciu^ed  backwards,  while  the  molars  are  studded 
points  and  edges  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  cat 

Still,  the  teeth  are  not  so  exclusively  carnivoro^is  as  those  of  the  cats,  as  in  (he  i 
teeth  there  is  a  slight  approach  to  the  structure  which  permits  vegetable-feeding 
to  masticate  their  food.    Although  their  outer  sides  are  furmshed  with  the  sharp-cuttiifl 
edges  that  distinguish  the  carnivorous  from  the  herbivorous  teeth,  their  inner  side* ; 
supplied  with  more  or  less  rounded  ridges,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  cor         ~ 
portions  in  the  teeth  of  the  vegetable-feeding  animals.     This  modification  of  the 
teeth  is  moat  conspicuous  in  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  i 
tolerably  wide  and  smooth  surface  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  that  meet  it  in  the 
and  causes  the  substances  that  are  subjected  to  their  action  to  be  crushed,  as 
molar  teeth  of  vegetable-feeding  animals,  and  not  only  to  be  cut  or  lacerated,  as  ^ 
be  the  case  if  the  teeth  were  wholly  of  the  carnivorous  nature. 

The  skull  of  every  member  of  the  Weasel  tribe  presents  a  peculiarity  by 
may  be  distinguished,  without  much  difficulty,  from  that  of  a  feline  or  viverrine  i 
The  space  between  the  orbit  of  the  eye  to  the  "  occipital  foramen,"  as  the  large 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  termed,  is  extremely  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of* 
itself  and  gives  to  that  portion  of  the  structure  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  aspect] 
hinder  portion  of  a  Weasel's  skull  appears  to  be  so  elongated,  when  compared  wUl 
similar  portion  of  a  cat  or  a  genett,  that  there  is  but  httle  difficulty  in  distir 
theoL 

In  absolute  size,  they  are  not  very  formidable  ;  but  their  nature  is  so  fieive, 
habits  so  sanguinary,  and  their  muscular  powera  so  h^hly  developed,  that  they  are 
dangerous  neighbours  to  a  farm  or  a  poultry-yaid ;  and  their  courage  is  so  dete 
that  when  attacked  they  are  no  insignificant  enemies  even  to  man   himself 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  passing  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  their  dar 
abodes,  where  they  sleep  away  the  unwelcome  hours  of  lights  and  sally  out  in  the  i 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  nightly  food     They  are  not,  however, 
nocturnal,  for  it  is  a  very  common  event  to  see  a  stoat  or  a  Weasel   engaged  la 
pursuit  of  its  prey  even  dm'ing  the  brightest  hours  of  the  daylight;    but  aa  ai 
fact,  they  do  not  leave  their  homes  until  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  fall 

The  feet  of  the  Weasels  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  and  are  armed  with  sharp  i 
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fKjwerfal  clawa  These  claws,  or  talons,  as  tbey  may  be  called,  are  in  most  of  the  species 
piirmanently  protraded ;  but  in  some  examples  are  very  slightly  retractile.  The  tongue 
of  these  animals  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  partakes  but  very  slightly  of  that  dry 
roughness  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic  of  the  feline  tongue. 

Injurious  as  are  the  generality  of  the  Weasel  tribe,  and  unpleasant  neighbours  as 
they  may  be  to  the  poultiy  or  rabbit  fancier,  they  are  of  great  consequence  in  the 
mercantile  world,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  beautiful  fur  with  which  their  bodies  are 
covered,  and  which  is  put  to  so  many  uses  by  mankind.  Artists  are  indebted  to  the 
Weasels  for  the  delicate  elasticity  of  their  best  brushes,  and  the  skins  of  many  of  the 
Weasel  tribe  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  the  purpose  of  being  formed  into  warm 
and  costly  clothing.  The  snowy  ermine,  that  forms  the  mantles  of  kings,  and  lines  their 
crowns,  is  a  product  of  a  very  f ami  bar  member  of  the  Mustelidse;  and  the  scarcely  less 
coveted  sable  is  taken  from  the  spoils  of  another  species  of  Mustelidsa. 
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[Fubt  on  the  list  of  Weasels  are  placed  the  agile  and  lively  Mabtens,  or  Mahten- 
,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed   Two  species  of  British  Martens  are  generally  admitted 
I  our  catalogues,  although  the  distinction  of  the  species  is  even  as  yet  a  mooted  point. 
1  chief  distinction  between  the  Pine  aod  the  Beech  Martens  is  the  different  tint  of  the 
at,  which  in  the  former  animal  is  yellow,  and  in  the  latter  is  white.     But  it  is  said  by 
ly  observers  that  this  variation  of  tint  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
gparation  of  the  species,  and  that  the  different  sexes  of  the  same  species  are  marked  by 
raryi^g  depth  of  colour  in  the  throat,  tlie  male  possessing  a  darker  tinge  of  yellow  than 
"^    female.    There  is  also  a  slight  difference  of  size  between  the  two  sexes.    Taking, 
rever,  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  balance 
probabilities  lies  strongly  on  the  side  of  those  who  consider  the  yellow-throated  and 
\  white-throated  Martens  to  belong  to  different  species. 

The  PDfE  Marten  is  so  called  because  it  is  generally  found  in  those  localities  where 
la  pine-trees  abound,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  climbing  the  pines  in  aeaitih  of  prey.  It  is  a 
fSy  and  wary  animal,  withdrawing  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  man ;  and 
though  a  fierce  and  dangerous  antagonist  when  brought  to  bay,  is  naturally  of  a  timid 
jposition,  and  shuns  collision  with  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  tree- loving  animal,  being  accustomed  to  traverse  the  trunks  and  branches  with 
iderful  address  and  activity,  and  being  enabled  by  its  rapid  and  silent  movements  to 
jl  unnoticed  on  many  an  unfortunate  bird,  and  to  seize  it  in  its  deadly  gripe  before  the 
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startled  victim  vmi  ;  iclf  to  flii'lit.    It  is  a  sad  roblxir  of  ^  rlmg  Uiemc^eg? 

and  young,  aiid  not  ,  ntly  aildiiig  tlie  piirent  birds  to  its  1  ;taD& 

Even  the  active  and  waiy  squinel  sometimes  yields  up  its  life  to  tins  ngUeauil 
foe  ;  for  in  a  hole  which  had  been  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  ^larteri  were  foQiid  i 
of  the  bushy  tails  which  are  such  familiar  decorations  of  the  squirrel's  penoa    Ililll 
squirrels  had  been  captured  and  eaten  by  a  Marten  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  ( 
that  the  dead  body  of  the  destroyer  was  discovered  witldn  the  hole,  itself  havia^  I 
victim  to  the  venomous  bite  of  a  viper.     Poetical  justice  was  visible  in  this  in 
there  had  evidently  been  a  combat  between  the  reptile  and  the  Mart<*ii,  both 
succumbed  to  tlie  deadly  weapons  of  their  adversaiy.   It  is  pi-oha '  the  soafclt 

intruder  upon  the  Marten,  and  that  the  latter  animal  had,  nftor  i  -  the  £yali 

retained  sutlicient  strength  to  inflict  such  injuries  upon  its  antagoniBt  as  to  depmtill 
the  power  of  escape,  and  idtimately  to  cause  its  death. 

The  damage  which  a  pair  of  Martens  and  their  young  will  inflict  upon  a  poultrT-ii 
is  almost  incredible.     If  they  can  only  gain  an  entrance  into   the  fowl -house,  i""     ^ 
spare  but  very  few  of  the  inhabitants.     They  will  carry  ofl"  an   entire  bnwd 
chickens,  eat  the  eggs,  and  destroy  the  parents.     Mr.  William  Thompson,  in  his  hth 
work  on  the  Zoology  of  Ireland,  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  destructiveness  of  ih*?  T 
which  exhibits  in  a  veiy  strong  light  the  exceeding  ferocity  of  these  little  ft«*»»*lft 

A  farmer,  who  had  possessed  twenty-one  lambs,  found  one  morning  tlial  fiHUtNl^ 
them  had  been  killed  by  some  destructive  animal  and  that  the  murderers  had  iu<  < 
any  of  the  tlesb  of  their  victims,  but  had  contenteil  themselvee  with  sucking  the  I 
On  the  following  night  the  remaining  seven  were  treated  in  a  similar  nuuuia,  iplli 
destroyers — a  pair  of  Martens — were  seen  in  the  momijig  taking  t'  '  '  partme  t^^ 
scene  of  their  sanguinaiy  exploits.     They  were  traced  to  their  iv-  ,  ftnj^  wocf 

to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  deserted  magpie's  nest  in  Tollymoro  Park. 

It  b  found  that  the  Martens  of  both  species  are  very  fond  of  usurping  the  i 
rooks,  hawks,  crows,  magpies,  and   other  birds,  although   they   sometimes  '^ 
habittition  of  a  squiiTel,  or  the  hole  in  a  decaying  tree.    After  a  Marten  has 
residence  in  the  open  nest  of  a  crow,  a  hawk,  or  other  similar  locality,  and  is  «jt 
sleeping  in  the  daytime,  its  whereabouts  is  often  manifested  by  the  noisy  cn:*wd  (iC| 
birds  which  surround  the  tree,  and  join  in  a  unanimous  outcrj'^  against  "their  slti 
foa     In  winter,  it  prefers  the  more  genial  retreats  which  are  afforded  by  hollow  1 
the  cletts  of  rocks,  where  it  makes  a  warm  bed  mth  dry  leaves  or  grass,  and  ifl « 
sheltered  from  the  cold  atmosphere.    But  in  the  summer  time,  it  migrates  to  the  < 
more  airy  domicile  which  is  atfoixled  by  a  deserted  nest,  and  there  takes  up  its  ( 

A  magpie's  nest  is  a  veiy  favourite  resort  of  the  Marten,  because  ita  an^ed 
and  small  entrance  afford  additional  security.    A  boy  who  was  engaged  in 
and  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree  in  order  to  plunder  a  magpie's  nest, ' 
painfully  sensible  of  an  intruder's  presence  by  a  severe  bite  wldch  was  inflicted  ' 
fingers  as  soon  as  he  inserted  his  hand  into  the  narrow  entrance.    This  advondm  { 
in  Btdvoir  Park,  County  Down,  in  Ireland. 

The  fur  of  the  I'ine  Marten  is  rather  valuable,  especially  if  the  animal  ha 
the  winter.    A  really  fine  skin  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  sable,  and 
be  distinguished  fiom  it  by  inexperience<l  eyes.     An  onlinary  skin,  in  good  praa 
is  worth  aliout  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  before  it  is  dressed  by  the  furrii5r  but  1 
is  mueli  enhanced  by  its  quality.     It  is  thought  not  to  be  so  prolific  an  ._ 
Beech  Marten,  seldom  producing  above  three  or  four  at  a  birth,  whilt*  tliA 
has  been  known  to  nurture  six  or  seven  young  at  tlie  same  time.     If  t ' 
generally  true,  it  goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  Bei-ch  and  the  Pin  a 

distinct  animals.    The  head  of  this  creature  is  smaller  than  that  of  Uio  iioeek) 
and  tiio  legs  are  proportionately  laiger. 

Tlie  length  of  the  Pine  Marten  is  al>out  eighteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  i 
measures  al»out  ten  inches.     The  taU  is  covered  with  long  and  rather  buithy  _ 
slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  wliich  is  covered  with  brouTi  hair 
however,  is  variable  in  different  specimens,  and  even  in  the  same  iudhridttal 
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ruble  modifications,  according  to  the  tin»e  of  year  aud  Ihe  part  of  tlie  world  in 
tt  is  found.  It  has  rather  a  wido  range  of  locality,  being  a  native  of  the  northeni 
t  Europe  and  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Northern  America, 

i  Beech  Mabten  seems  to  be  of  rather  more  ircquejit  occurrence  than  the  Tlua 
\  from  which  animal  it  may  be  distingui»he<l  by  the  white  tint  of  the  fur  on  its 
tod  the  upper  portion  of  its  breast.  On  account  of  this  circumstance,  it  is 
Ilea  called  the  White- throated  Marten.  A  slight  yellow  tinge  is  sometimei! 
Id  on  lis  throat  Tliere  are  several  names  by  which  thia  animal  ia  known,  such  «is 
rteroQ,  the  Martem,  and  the  Stone  Man  en. 

Its  destructive  habits  and  its  thirst  for  blood,  it  resembles  the  animal  wliich  ha« 

been  described,  and   has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  '*  don^estic,"  which  was 

I  to  it  by  Gesner,  because  it  is  in  the  habit  of  prowling  about  human  habitation8> 
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koncealing  itself  in  the  barns  and  outhouses,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  access  to 
Itiy. 

I  Marten  seems  to  be  easily  tamed  to  a  certain  degree,  Init  beyond  tliat  point  its 
ktincts  are  too  firmly  rooted  for  speedy  eradication.  One  of  these  creature.'?  was 
ii  when  young  by  a  shoemaker,  and  remnined  with  liim  until  it  had  reached 
k  It  then  escaped  from  its  adopted  home,  and  commenced  a  series  of  depredations 
She  fowls  which  were  kept  by  the  neigijboui-s,  retniming  every  night,  and  concealing 
I  the  house.     Its  destructive  energies  became  so  troublesome  that  it  was  at  last 

1  to  de^ith  by  the  united  voices  of  those  who  bad  suffered  from  its  depredations, 
)  penalty  of  its  many  robberies. 
Marten  was  cn|rtured  in  a  rather  cmious  manner.     It  had  been  driven  from 

,  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  dogs  that  were  chasing  it  in  hot  pursuit,  leaped  over 
lice,  and  fell  from  a  height  of  furty  or  6fty  feet,  without  meeting  with  anything  to 
IB  fall  It  lay  on  the  gi'ound  as  if  dead,  and  one  of  tlie  spectators  descended  the 
jl  captured  the  Marten.  However,  it  soon  gave  indications  of  returning  animation, 
jphing  and  biting  so  fiercely  that  the  captor  was  glad  to  put  it  into  a  bag.     It  soon 
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became  tame  under  kind  treatment,  and  was  led  about  a  garden  by  a  string  vh 
tied  round  its  waist 

After  a  wliile,  aa  it  was  kept  in  a  stable,  it  contmcted  a  strong  friendship  fnrsl 
and  was  always  to  be  found  sitting  ujjon  the  horse's  back.     If  a  visitc»r 
growl  and  run  about  the  horse  in  a  very  excited  manner,  sometimes  sn  <%i 

ears,  and  then  running  along  his  neck  and  lying  on  his  back,  and  playing  all 
similar  antics.  The  horse  seemed  quite  pleased  with  hia  curious  little  friend,  and  ] 
the  MartcQ  to  run  over  him  as  much  as  it  pleased. 

Unfortunately,  this  strange  friend-ship  was  of  very  short  standing,  for  the  poort 
contrived  to  get  into  a  trap,  and  was  found  in  the  morning  quite  dead    WblJ 
captivity,  it  was  fed  on  meat,  birds,  or  even  on  bread  and  milk.     It  always  [ 
receive  the  birds  before  they  were  lolled,  and  could  not  endure  any  disturlwaepl 
engaged  in  its  meal. 

The  Marten  is  a  good  swimmer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  leaper  and  climber,  indl 
been  often  seen  to  swim  across  a  tolerably  wide  river  when  it  has  been  hard 
the  chase. 

Both  the  Pine  and  the  Beech  Martens  are  said  to   be  very  lively  in  a 
domestication,  if  they  are  rightly  managed  and  carefully  tended.     They  are  unongl 
most  graceful  of  animals ;  and  whether  they  are  running,  climbing,  leaping,  o?  i 
any  way,  all  their  actions  are  fidl  of  quick  and  easy  graca     They  are  ' 
a  state  of  domestication  by  being  free  from  the  very  offensive  scent  wl 
by  many  of   the   Mustehdae,  and   whif^h   makes   several   of  those   otherwiMl 
creatures  objects  of  utter  dislike  and  abhorrence.     There  is,  indeed,  a  very  "^ 
odour  in  the^e  creatures,  which  is  caused  by  the  substance  that  is  8ecTi3ted  in  A 1 
pouch  which  is  placed  near  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  but  it  is  not  ofFensivn  in  it»  ( " 
and  to  many  persons  is  even  agreeable.     On  this  account,  the  Pine  and  Bee 
are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sweet  Martens,  in  contradistinctioa  to  the  Pole 
is  termed  the  Foiil-Maiien,  or  Foumart,  on  account  of  the  peculiaily  unple««anl 
which  is  exhaled  from  its  person. 

Even  in  captivity,  its  agility  is  so  great  that,  while  it  is  engaged  in  its  grtuffn]  iinti 
its  shape  can  hardly  be  discerned.     It  is  more  watchful  at  night  than  in  the 
will  often  awake  from  its  slumbers  during  the  hours  of  light,  and  recreate  iiaoUj 
little  exercise.     Although  it  is  an  essentially  camivurous  animal,  it  will  often  i 
vegetable  substances,  when  it  is  deprived  of  froedoni,  and  very  probably  does  so  ^ 
is  at  large  in  its  native  woods ;  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened   by  the 
herbivorous  character  of  its  molar  teeth.     It  is  said  to  be  fond  of  nuta,  which  it 
their  shells  while  they  are  still  hanging  on  the  tree,  leaving  the  shattered  fn 
adherent  to  the  branches.     So  sharp  are  its  teeth,  and  so  powerful  its  jaws,  that 
these  animals  has  been  known  to  gnaw  its  way  through  the  wooden  door  of  the  \ 
which  it  was  confined,  and  to  make  its  escape  through  the  orifice. 

Tlie  Martens  are  nearly  banished  from  the  more  cultivated  English  countiea,  Wl 
linger  in  some  numbers  among  the  more  rocky  and  wooded  portions  of  Great  " '" 
In  Carnarvon  and  Merionethshire  they  are  still  tolerably  numerous,  and  are 
hunted  by  hounds,  as  if  they  were  foxes  or  other  lawful  gama 

One  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  Weasels  is  the  celebrated  SabU^ 
produces  the  richly  tinted  fur  that  is  in  such  great  request    Several  species  of  thi»  i 
are  sought  for  the  sake  of  their  fur.  They  ai-e  very  closely  allied  to  the  ^laiteos  1* 
already  been  described,  and  are  supposed  by  some  zoologists  to  belong  to  the  i 
Besides  the  well-known  Martes  Zibellina,  a  North  American  species  is  known,  1 
with  another  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Japan.     These  two  creatures,  althon^  f 
i  very  similar  to  each  other  in  general  aspect,  can  be  distinguished  from  each  oUMtI 
'  different  hue  of  their  legs  and  feet :  the  American  Sable  being  tinged  with  whitej 
those  portions  of  its  person,  and  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Japanese  Sabfet>* 
marked  with  black. 

The  Sable  is   spread  over  a  large    extent  of    country,   being   found   in  Sih 
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latka,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia.  Its  fur  ia  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  the 
Ittonths  of  the  year,  and  offers  an  inducement  to  the  hunter  to  brave  the  fearful 
icy  of  a  northern  winter  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  small  but 
[  commodities.  A  really  perfect  Sable  skin  is  but  seldom  obtained,  and  will 
P  an  exceedingly  high  price.  An  ordinary  skin  is  considered  to  be  worth  from 
Itx  or  seven  pounds,  but  if  it  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  is  valued  at 
r  fifteen  pounds, 

^er  to  obtain  these  much-prized  skins,  the  Sable-hunters  are  forced  to  undergo 
t  terrible  privations,  and  often  lose  their  lives  in  the  snow-covered  wastes  in 
be  Sable  loves  to  dwell  A  sudden  and  heavy  snow-storm  will  obliterate  in  a 
alf-honr  every  trace  by  which  the  hunter  had  marked  out  his  path,  and,  if  it 
!  of  long  continuance,  may  overwhelm  him  in  the  mountain  "  drifts  "  wliich  are 
t  strangely  by  the  fierce  tempests  that  sweep  over  those  fearful  regions.  Should 
I  an  exceedingly  experienced  hunter,  possessed  of  a  spirit  which  is  undaunted  in 
,j  of  dangers,  and  of  a  mind  which  is  stored  with  the  multitudinous  precepts  of 
Uore,  he  is  certain  to  sink  under  the  accumulated  terrors  of  his  situation,  and  to 
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cold  and  hunger  in  the  midst  of  the  snow-sea  that  rolls  in  huge  white  billows 
I  face  of  the  country. 

he  best,  and  when  he  meets  with  the  greatest  success,  the  privations  which  he  ia 

on  to  xmdergo  are  of  the  most  fearful  chai*acter,  and  he  rarely  escapes  without 

[  on  Ms  person  the  marks  of  the  terrible  labour  wMch  he  has  perlbrmetL 

Sables  take  up  their  abode  chiefly  near  the  banks  of  rivei's  and  in  the  thickest 

the  forests  that  cover  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory  in  those  uncultivated  regions. 

omes  are  usually  made  in  holes  which  the  creatures  burrow  in  the  earth,  and 

Jy  made  more  secure  by  being  dug  among  the  root^  of  trees.     Sometimes, 

kf  they  prefer  to  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  there  they  rear  their 

Some  authors,  however,  deny  that  the   Siible  inliabits   subterranean   burrows, 

.  that  its  nest  ia  always  made  in  a  hollow  tree.     Their  nests  are  soft  and  warm 

omposed  chiefly  of  moss,  dried  leaves,  and  grass. 

food  is  said  to  pai-take  partially  of  a   vegetable  and  partially  of  an   animal 
,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.     In  the  summer  time,  when  the  hares 
animals  are  rambling  about  the  plains  and  forests,  the  Sable  takes  advantage 
presence,  and  kills  and  eats  them     But  when  the  severity  of  the  winter  frosts 
ppelled  these  creatures  to  remain  within  their  domiciles,  the  Sable  is  said  to  feed 
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•pa  Ihe  wfld  berries  Chat  it  finds  on  the  bmnches.  The  himterB  aaseit  that  thu  i 
u  ait  oaleiii  to  feed  only  on  the  hares  and  such  like  animal a^  which  ooitstttate  Uie  i 
fOT  €f  the  larger  Weafiels,  but  that  it  is  in  the  habit  of  killing  and  deTourxzig  the  enniM 
aad  fte  amaUer  members  of  the  Weasel  tribe.  Even  birds  faU  yrictima  to  thoK  ^gfle  wi 
voncaow  aofanals^  being  otlen  overtaken  in  their  flight  among  the  bniusfaea  of  tiMiif  i 
veD^tmed  leap  and  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  fore-paws. 

Sometiioes  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food  fail,  and  then  the  Sable  enacls  the  piitil 
yanaJto  to  eome  larger  animal^  such  as  a  hear  or  a  wolf,  and,  foUowing  on  its  tndt 
fBiliiiTniin  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  feeding  on  the  renmatits  of  the  prqr  alack  aif 
be  taken  hjr  the  superior  powers  of  its  unwitting  ally. 

The  Sables  are  taken  in  various  modes.  Sometimes  they  are  captnxed  in  tnpa,  «lfck 
a«e  fefined  in  order  to  secure  the  animal  without  damaging  its-ftir.  Sometunea  ^tef  M 
fablj  bunted  down  by  means  of  the  tmcks  which  their  little  feet  leave  in  the  white  sw, 
aai  an  traced  to  tlieir  domicile.  A  net  is  then  placed  over  the  orifice,  and  by  moea 
of  aeeitam  pungent  smoke  which  is  tliroM^n  into  the  ciivity,  the  inhabitant  is  forc*dt» 
raab  into  the  open  air,  and  is  captured  in  the  net  The  hunters  are  forced  to  ss^ 
themaelvea  on  the  soft  yieldin*^  surface  of  the  snow  by  wearing  "  snow-shoea,"  or  Ji<y 
would  be  lout  in  the  deep  drifts  which  are  perfectly  capable  of  supporting  so  lidit  I 
aetlve  an  animal  as  the  Sable,  but  would  engulf  a  human  being  beforebe  bail  All 
a  accond  hUik 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  the  Sable  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  brandMiof  > 
tncv  tad  in  that  case  it  is  made  captive  by  means  of  a  noose  which  is  dezteraulj  fsBf 
oivariiihead 

On  examining  the  fur  of  Uie  Sable,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  fixed  to  the  aldn  in  i 
manner  Umt  it  will  turu  with  equal  freedom  in  ail  directions,  and  lies  smoothly  ta^ 
over  direction  it  may  be  pressed.     The  fur  is  rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  itteaf  I 
animal,  and  extends  down  the  limbs  to  the  claws.    The  colour  is  a  rich  brown,  i    ' 
mottled  with  white  alx>ut  tlie  head,  and  taking  a  grey  tinge  on  the  neck. 

Even  ill  the  localities  where  it  is  most  usurdly  found  it  is  by  no  nipnn*:a4 
nnirual,  and  is  so  cautious  that  it  is  not  easily  induceti  to  enter  a  trap  or  to  peciaiti 
to  l>e  outwitt^'d  by  its  pursuers.     Should  the  hunter  prefer  to  catch  the  Sable  in  tn|i^l 
thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  secures  a  Sable  in  every  eight  or  ten  trape.     SometiniOkl 
going  the  round  of  his  traps,  which  is  a  task  of  gre^t  labour  and  difl&cultj*,  and  in 
a  journey  of  many  miles,  he  finds  them  all  empty,  and  the  baits  gone,  having ' 
devoured*  by  some  crafty  animal  that  has  followed  the  himter  in  his  course  for  the  i 
puqxiMe  of  robbing  t!ie  traps  of  their  baits. 

When  dorjiestieated,  the  Sable  exhibits  no  small  amount  of  intelligeooev  ^^  < 
tamed  with  consideraVtle  success.     One  of  these  animals  was  an  inhabitant  <rf  tbe  1 
beluugimg  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tobolsk,  and  was  so  thoroughly  domesticated, 
accustomed  to  wander  at.  will  about  the  city  and  pay  %asits  to  the  inhabit 
other  specimens  of  the  same  creature  were  tamed,  but  not  to  so  compb-t"  <»   h^  _ 
used  to  sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  were  peculiarly  and  ntf" 

during  the  niij;ht.  After  pailaking  of  food,  they  always  lK>came  excei-tun^Mv  dicm$j,^ 
would  sleep  so  soundly  that  they  might  be  shaken,  pinched,  or  even  pricked  withaitifF 
instrument  without  giving  any  signs  of  awakening,  Tliis  curious  aomnolenoe  wai 
generally  last  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour.  They  exhibited  a  great  diaUfceta^ 
and  if  they  saw  one  of  those  animals.  Mould  rise  on  their  hind-legs  as  if  to  t^bi^ 

The  mode  of  attack  is  the  same  in  all  the  members  of  tlie  Weasel  tribe.  ^Seyr* 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possibh',  to  steal  unperceived  upon  their  intended  prt»j,  and  ti 
fasten  suddenly  upon  tlie  doomed  animal  by  means  of  their  shai-p  teeth,  and  t 
clinging  paws.     Tbey  always  endeavour  to  seize  their  >nctim  by  the  back  of  tbe ! 
and  with  a  single  bite  drive  their  long  canine  teeth  into  the  brain.     They  aeen  1*1 
singularly  and  literally  bloodtbiraty  in  character,  delighting  to  suc^   the  blood  d  r 
aninmls  which  they  have  destroyed. 

Unfortunately  for   the    possessors   of   rabbits,  |>oultr>\  or    ainular   oraataM ' 
whole  of  the  Weasel  tribe  are  sad  epicures  in  their  taste,  and  wiU,  wreak  fat ' 


>^?K>*/>i^t^/ 
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nction  in  a  ffinnyard  than  if  they  were  possessed  of  gpoater  powers  and  smaller 
riminatiou. 

Oftentimes  they  are  most  wantonly  destructive,  killing  great  numbers  of  victims  and 
themselves  with  drinking  the  lilood,  without   attempting   even   to   tear  the 
any  other  manner.      Tins  method  of  attack  is  well  exempliJicd  in  the  case 
I  stoat,  and  will  be  alluded  to  when  that  animal  is  described  in  its  place  among  the 

si/e  of  the  Sable  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  marten,  being  about  eighteen 
in  length  ejcclusive  of  the  tail.  It  is  not  a  vur}'  prolific  animal,  as  it  seldom 
luces  more  than  five  youjig  at  a  birth,  and  is  generally  content  with  three.  March 
April  are  the  mouths  in  which  the  young  Sables  are  born,  so  that  they  are  not 
y  to  sulfer  from  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  until  they  Iiave  gained  sufficient 
"  to  search  for  f«)od  on  their  own  account. 


*.   :.yK.  y:f-^^^^ 


WOOD-SHOCK.  OR  PEKAN.— iTadw  CanodaiurU. 


Pekan,  more  popularly  termed  the  Wood-shock,  is  a  native  of  Ciinada  and 
of  America,   and   is  of  some  value  on  account  of  its  fur,  which  is  nearly 
»K  althovigh  not  so  valuable,  as  thatof  the  sable,  with  which  animal  it  is  very 
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closely  allied  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  generally  of  a  greyish-brown,  the  grej 
being  found  chiefly  on  ite  back,  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  the  legs,  ti^ 
back  of  the  neck  marked  with  a  much  darker  brown.  | 

Ita  habitation  is  usually  made  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  on  the 
rivers,  choosing  that  aqueous  locality  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  food, 
consists  of  fish  and  various  quadrupeds  which  live  near  the  water.  Himl 
Wood-shock  is  a  diversion  which  is  greatly  in  vogue,  and  is  especially  fol 
the  younger  portions  of  the  community,  who  find  in  this  water-living,  eajth-bi 
sharp-toothed  animal,  a  creature  which  affords  plenty  of  sport  to  themselves  and 
dogs,  while  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  powerful  antagonist  to  anise  any  great  dta^ 
foes,  if  it  should  be  driven  t-o  despair  and  assume  the  offensive,  instead  of  )fi( 
in  sullen  silence. 

The  Polecat  has  earned  for  itself  a  most  unenviable  fame»  having  beet- 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  noxious  pests  to  which  the  farmyard  is  lii^  Slj 
smaller  than  the  marten,  and  not  quite  so  powerful,  it  is  found  to  he  a  mm  d 
enemy  to  rabbits,  game,  and  poultry,  than  any  other  auimal  of  its  size. 

It  is  wonderfully  bold  when  engaged  upon  its  marauding  expeditions,  andnjiiii 
an  impertinently  audacious  air  even  when  it  is  intercepted  in  the  act  of  destructaoB. 
only  does  it  make  ^^ctiras  of  the  smaller  poidtry,  such  as  ducks  and  chickens,  bntil 
geese,  turkeys,  and  other  larger  birds  with  perfect  readiness.  This  ferocious  littlifll 
has  a  terrible  habit  of  destroying  the  life  of  every  animal  that  may  he  in  ti« 
chamber  with  itselt^  and  if  it  should  gain  admission  into  a  henhouse  -will  kill  w« 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  it  may  not  be  able  to  eat  the  twentieth  part  of  iti  n 
It  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  sucking  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  it  destrojl 
appears  to  commence  its  repast  by  eating  the  brains.  If  several  victims  ehould  oo 
ita  way,  it  wiB.  kiU  them  all,  suck  their  blood,  and  eat  the  brains,  leaving  the  no 
of  the  body  untouched 

There  is  a  beautifully  merciful  provision  in  this  apparently  cruel  habit  of  tin 
cat,  by  which  the  creatui-es  that  are  doomed  to  fall  under  its  teeth  and  daws  aw  i 
from  much  suffering.  The  fii-st  bite  which  a  Polecat  delivers  is  genemlly  suffi 
powerful  to  drive  the  long  canine  teeth  into  the  brain,  and  to  cause  instiirf 
insensibility,  if  not  instantaneous  death.  Its  habit  of  drawing  the  blood  from  ^ 
is  another  preservative  against  suffering,  for  the  wounded  animal  ia  tlms  deprifrf 
while  its  senses  are  deadened  by  the  injui-y  to  the  brain,  and  the  possibility  of  aKi 
death  prohibited.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Weasel  tribe  are  remarkable 
development  of  a  sanguinary  nature,  but  in  none  of  them  is  it  more  conspicnooB 
the  Polecat 

This  animal  is  not  only  famous  for  its  bloodthirsty  disposition,  but  for  the 
odour  which  exhales  from  its  body,  and  which  seems  to  be  partially  under  the  ool 
the  owner.  \Vlien  the  Polecat  is  wounded  or  annoyed  in  any  way,  this  disgustlfl 
becomes  almost  unbearable,  and  has  the  property  of  adhering  for  a  long  time 
substance  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact  This  odour  is  produce*!  by  am 
which  is  found  in  a  small  pouch  near  the  tail  The  stoat  and  the  weasel  are  IM 
sufficiently  tainted  with  this  powerfully  rank  odour,  but  in  the  Polecat  it  is  insal 
fetid  From  this  circumstance  the  Polecat  is  termed  the  Foul-marten,  or  Jo 
Sometimes  it  is  called  tlie  Fulimait,  which  is  evidently  a  mere  variation  of  thl 
word  It  is  also  called  the  Fitcliet,  a  name  which  is  well  kno'wn  to  artists  afi  l»eil 
title  of  the  animal  from  whose  fur  their  best  brushes  are  produced 

The   haii-s   from   which  the   biiishes  are  manufactured  are  those  long,  d* 
glistening  hairs  which  protnide  through  the  soft  coating  of  woolly  fur  thatlican 
skin  and  serves  to  preserve  the  animal  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  moisture.    Tht 
of  these  longer  bans  is  a  ricli  shining  brown,  of  a  ver^'  dark  hue,  and  tlmt  of  tk  inl 
is  a  pale  yt'Uow.     It  follows,  thei^fore,  that  the  colour  of  the  fur  dii^  "     ' 

comparative  length  of  the  two  kinds  of  hair ;  that  on  the  back  bi 
because  the  long  brown  hairs  are  more  numerously  and  closely  set  twgv ther ,  * 
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I  the  under  i)ortious  are  oi  a  much  lighter  tiot,  because  the  browii  hairs  are  sliorter 
er  in  number,  and  permit  the  soft  yellow  fur  to  appear.     The  outer  skin,  with 
iring  of  fur,  is  of  some  value,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  clotliiug  as  well  as  of 
ufacture  of  bi-ushes.     Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  fraudulently  eiriployed  in  imitation 
true  sable,  and  is  sold  under  that  title. 

e  Polecat  does  not  restrict  itself  to  terrestrial  game,  but  also  wages  war  against  the 
kants  of  rivei-s  and  ponds.  Frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  fish  are  among  the  number 
1  creatures  that  fall  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It  has  been  known  to  take  great 
ITS  of  frogs  and  toads,  and  to  lay  them  up  as  a  li\ing  store  of  food  in  a  comer  of 
dtation,  and  to  guard  against  their  escape  by  a  bite  \ipon  the  brain  of  each  victim, 
[produced  a  kind  of  perpetual  drowsiness,  and  prohibited  thoni  from  any  active 
Large  stores  of  eels  have  also  been  found  in  the  larder  of  a  Polecat, — a 
^ble  circumstance,  when  we  considei*  the  &l)]»pery  agility  of  the  eel,  and  its  powers 

ing  when  immersed  in  its 
element.     Even  the  formid- 

fended  nests  of  the  wild  bees  j'^^^^^^.iTiJ^/rJ   O^/  v  ^f^:^  "^  ":/ 

to  yield  up  theh-  honeyed 
the  fearle.ss  attack  of  this 
pas  creature. 

■jliabbits,  haF'S,  and  other 

^Bmals,  the  I'olecat  seems 

ih  and  devour  them  almost 

The  hares  it  can  captun? 

iby  stealing  ujion  them   as 

i  asleep  in  their  "  form.s,"  or 

fintly  tracking  them  through  -^ 

neanderings,    and    hunting  .^/^ 

town  fairly  by  scent.     The 

flee  in  vain  for  safety  into 

ibtcjranean  strongholds,  for 

lecat  is  quite   at  home  in 

.lities,  and  can  traverse  a 

with  greater  agility  than 

its  themselves.     Even  the 

are  found  so  plentifully 

le  w^ater-side  are  occasionally   pursued   into   their  holes,  and   there   captured. 

its,  partridges,  and  all  kinds   of  game  ure   a  favourite   prey  with  the  Pult:cat, 

L*cures  them  by  a  happy  admixture  of  agility  and  craft     So  veiy  dcstmctive  are 

imals,  that  a  single   family  is   quite   sufficient  to   depreciate  the  value  of  a 

or  a  covert  to  no  small  extent. 

ough  so  injurious  to  the  property  of  the  farmer,  the  Polecat  is  not  without  its 
certainly  commits  sad  havoc  among  game,  and  if  it  can  obtain  admittance  into 
-house,  is  sure  to  scatter  destmction  around  it.  But  it  is  quite  as  deadly  an 
the  rata  as  to  the  poultry,  although  its  rat-killing  performances  do  not  attract 
attention  as  its  evil  conduct  towards  game  and  poultry.  In  some  parts  of  the 
'the  Polecat  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  farmci's,  who  have  an  idea 
animal  is  pejietrated  with  a  sense  of  hospitality,  and  vnll  do  no  damage  to 
jerty  of  the  man  whose  farm-buildings  afford  it  a  shelter.  It  is  true  that  the  hen- 
ire  freciuently  depopulated,  but  tliis  mischance  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Polecat 
lifl  the  guest  of  some  distant  farmer,  and  which  is  not  bound  by  any  tics  of 
ic 

\  Polecat  is  a  tolerably  prolific  animal,  producing  four  or  five  young  at  a  litter. 

jpality  which  the  motlier  selects  for  the  nurseiy  of  her  future  family  is  generally 

Bottom  of  a  burrow,  which  is  scooped  in  light  and  drj'  soil,  defended  if  possible  by 

tfi  of  trees.     In  this  subterranean  abode  a  warm  nest  is  constructed,  composed  of 

dried  leaves  and  of  rnoss,  laid  with  singular  smoothnesa.     The  young  I'olecuta 

A    A 
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make  their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  Jim&     Somet 
the  nest  is  made  in  a  deserted  rabbit-bunxtw,  sometimes  in  the  deep  and  dark  ct 
which  are  often  found  in  rocky  localities,  and  sometimes  in  the  intenatices  which  ca 
between  large  and  rough  stones  when  they  are  thrown  loosely  into  a  heap.     If  a  sIa>h 
heap  should  be  covered  with  grass  or  brusliwood,  the  Polecat  seems  to  be  better  pic 
than  if  the  component  parts  were  bleak  and  bare,  and  is  more  likely  to   take  up 
residence  within  its  recesses.     On  one  occasion,  when  a  Polecat  had  entered  a  rabl 
burrow  for  the  purpose  of  destro}ing  the  inmatea,   it  was  followed  by  a  ferret,  wl 
had  V>een  sent  into  the  burrow  by  its  master  for  the  same  object.     As  the  ferret 
in  the  burrow  for  a  very  long  time,  its  maater  became  impatient,   and  thinking  tl 
it  might  have  settled  itself  to  sleep,  began  to  stamp  on  the  ground  and  to  shout  into 
Iiole,  in  order  to  awaken  the  slumbering  animal 

After  a  while,  to  use  the  language  of  the  narrator,  "  I  heard  a  faint  noise,  wl 
resembled  the  squeak  of  a  ferret.     I  was   all  astonishment,   and  could   not  accou 
for  it ;  I  listened  again,  and  the  noise  grew  louder,  as  if  proceeding  from  more  tl 
animal     Presently,  I  obsei-ved  the  ferret's  tail,  and  soon   afterwards  saw  that 
struggling  hard  to  bring  something  out  of  the   bun-ow,  wliich  I  thought  must' 
rabbit     The  ferret  continued  to  drag  it^  prey  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  when,  to 
astonishment,  I  found  it  closely  inlerlocked  with  a  male  Polecat ;  they  had  fai-/ 
bull-dogs  on  each  others  necks.     The  Polecat,  when  it  saw  me,  did  not  quit  it- 
redoubled  its  effotta,  and  dragged  the  ferret  back  into  the  earth,  when  the  squcali 
resumed. 

I  now  feared  for  the  ferret's  life,  but  soon  observed  it  again  bringing  its  opponent  to  i 
mouth  of  the  hole,  so  I  drew  back,  hoping  that  it  might  be  brought  out  for  ine  to  i 
shoot.     Tliis  never  however  happened,  for  the  Polecat  again  rallied,  kept  its  hold 
and  the  belligerent  parties  once  more  disappeared. 

I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  them  for  some  time,  and  again  feared  for  i 
little  champion  s  life.     But  a  third  time  I  saw  it  dragging  out  its  antagonist  with  Ten 
vigour.    The  fenet  brought  its  opponent  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  when  a  dc 
struggle  ensued,  and  just  as  I  expected  to  see  the  Polecat  defeated,  the  feireti 
exhausted,  relinquished  the  combat  and  came  hopping  towards  me,  considerably 
about  the  throat.     Its  enemy  did  not  dare  to  follow,  but  stood  deliberatoly  snxH^ngVf 
the  air  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.     I  took  aim  at  the  Polecat,  and,  ^  t .  >  say, 

gun  missed  fire  at  least  foiu*  or  five  times,  when  the  little  hero,  tiimii  t^ly 

escaped  into  the  earth,  thus  failing  with  my  auxiliaries,  my  ferret  and  my  gun. 

I  attribute  the  defeat  of  the  ferret  to  the  inevitable  loss  of  vigour  which 
animal  must  suffer  when  confined  imder  the  dominion  of  man,  and  restrained  fioai 
those  habits  of  invariable  instinct  wliich  in  theii*  natural  State  produces  in  Uiem  the  gwtf 
height  of  perfection," 

In  no  manner  is  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  the  inferior  animals  more  powdlbliy 
asserted  than  in  his  power  of  subjecting  them  to  his  influence,  and  bending  their  natml 
instincts  to  his  service.  There  really  appears  to  be  hai'dly  any  group  of  aniwtftlj 
indeed,  but  very  few  families,  which  do  not  furnish  their  quota  to  the  number 
servants  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  already  seen  that  several  species  of  the  monkey  race  ate  employ^  is  1 
service  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  their  native  land.     The  bats  appear  to  have  esa^ 
at  present  from   the  service  of  mankind,  although  it  has  been  pn>vp<1    that   Uxy 
.possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  intellect,  and  can   be  tan  'lOUt 

F  Among  the  cats,  the  chetah  and  the  caracal  are  examples  of  wild  ani  uoee  < 

[instinct  has  been  employed  in  the  ser\ice  of  mankind     Several  species  of  the  cil 
have  been  taught  to  chase  and  destroy  rats,  mice,  or  other  domestic  pests, 
services  which  are  rendered  to  mankind  by  the  dog  are  too  well  known  to  need  man  I 
a  passing  reference. 

Even  those  unpromising  animals,  the  weasels,  can  be  subjected  to  the 
«—  — -Tience  of  the  human  intellect    The  Febbet  is  well  knovn  sa   the 
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compauion  of  the  rat-catcher  and  the  rabbit-hunter,  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
following  its  prey  into  their  deepest  recesses,  and  of  driving  them  from  their  strongholds 
into  the  open  air,  when  the  pursuit  is  taken  up  by  its  master.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Ferret  is  employed  will  be  presently  related. 

Some  writers  have  thought  the  Ferret  to  be  identical  in  specie-s  with  the  polecat,  and 
have  strengthened  this  opinion  by  the  well-known  fact  that  a  mixed  breed  between  these 
two  aiiinmls  is  often  employed  by  those  who  study  the  development  and  the  powei-s  of 
the  Fenet. 

However,  the  most  generally  received  opinion  of  the  present  day  considers  the  Ferret 
to  be  a  distinct  species.  Mr,  Bell,  in  his  work  on  tlie  Britisli  Quadrupeds,  remarks  that 
the  different  geographical  range  wliich  is  inhabited  by  these  creatures  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  arguments  in  favour  of  the  distinction  of  the  species.  The  polecat  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  bearing  the  severest  cold  with  impunity,  and  able  to  track  its 
prey  for  many  miles  over  the  snow.  But  the  Ferret  is  originally  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
is  most  sensitive  to  cold,  needing  artificial  means  whereby  it  can  be  preserved  from  the 
cold  air  of  our  English  climate,  and  perishing  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter. 
When  the  Ferret  is  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication,  the  box  or  hutch  in  which  it  resides 
must  be  amply  supplied  with  hay, 
wool,  or  other  Warm  substances,  or 
the  creature  will  soon  pine  away 
iind  die. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
Ferret  escapes  ii-om  its  owners,  anil 
making  its  way  into  the  nearest 
wood  or  warren,  remains  in  its  new 
quarters  until  the  end  of  autumn, 
liNing  quite  at  its  ease,  and  killing 
rabbits  and  game  at  its  leisure. 
But  when  the  cold  weather  draws 
near,  and  the  frosty  nights  of  autumn 
begin  to  herald  the  frosty  days  of 
winter,  the  Ferret  will  do  its  best 
to  return  to  its  captivity  and  its 
warmer  bed,  or,  failing  in  its  at- 
tempt, will  die.  Tliat  a  Ferret  should 
escape  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely 
circumstance,  for  the  creature  is  so 
ive  of  limb  and  so  sei-pentine  of 

y  that  it  can  avail  itself  of  the 
very  smallest  opening,  and,  when  once  at  liberty,  can  conceal  itself  with  such  address  that 
it  is  ver}'  rarely  recovered. 

Some  years  ago,  an  e.scaped  Ferret  was  discovered  in  its  usui*ped  burrow,  and  most 
gallantly  captui'ed  by  a  yming  lad  who  was  at  the  time  among  the  number  of  my  pupib. 
He  was  prowling  round  a  small,  thickly-wooded  copse,  in  search  of  birds'  nests,  when  he 
saw  a  sharply-pointed  snout  protruding  from  a  rabbit-hole  in  the  bank  which  edged  the 
csopse,  and  a  pair  of  liery  little  eyes  gleaming  like  two  living  gems  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
tlie  burrow.  Being  a  remarkably  silent  and  reticent  lad,  he  told  no  one  of  his  discovery, 
but  went  into  the  village.,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  a  little  dead  Idtten  wl.ich  had 
'list  been  drowned.  He  then  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  bank  which  overhung  the  bun"ow, 
holding  the  dead  kitten  by  its  tail,  lowei-ed  it  into  the  hole.    The  Ferret  made  an 

lediate  spring  at  the  prey  which  had  made  so  opportune  an  arrival,  and  \\'as  jerked 

of  the  burrow  before  it  could  loosen  its  hold. 

The  lad  grasped  the  FeiTet  across  the  body,  but  as  he  was  lying  in  such  a  manner  that 

could  only  use  his  left  arm,  the  enraged  animal  began  to  bite  his  hand  in  the  most 
ious  manner.  However,  the  young  captor  could  not  be  induced  to  let  the  FeiTet  escape, 
^  with  great  presence  of  mind  whirkd  the  creature  round  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
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was  soon  rendered  almost  senseless  by  giddiness,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  graspmg 
it  with  his  right  hand.  The  Fen-et  could  not  bite  while  thns  held,  and  was  borne 
triumphantly  home,  in  spite  of  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  hand.  TL«' 
bite  of  an  enraged  Ferret  is  of  a  very  sev'ere  character,  and,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  its  food,  is  difficult  to  heal  and  extremely  paiufuL 

It  is  a  fierce  little  animal,  and  is  too  apt  to  turn  upon  its  owner,  and  wound  him 
severely  before  he  suspects  that  the  creature  is  actuated  by  any  ill  intentions.  1  I'jioe 
witnessed  a  rather  curious  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Ferret's  temper.  A  lad  who 
possessed  a  beautiful  wliite  Feri-et  liad  partially  tamed  the  creature,  and  thought  that  it 
was  quite  harmless.  The  Ferret  was  accustomed  to  crawl  about  his  person,  and  wotild 
permit  itself  to  be  caressed  almost  as  freely  as  a  cat.  But  on  one  unfortunate  moniiiig, 
when  its  owner  was  vaunting  the  performances  of  his  prot^g^e — for  it  was  a  fenuJc 
— the  creature  made  a  quiet  but  rapid  snap  at  his  mouth,  and  drove  its  teeth  Uinmgii 
both  his  lips,  making  four  cuts  as  sliai'ply  defmed  as  if  they  had  been  made  witk 
razor. 

Still,  the  Ferret  is  really  susceptible  of  kiud  feeling,  and  has  been  often  known  to 
truly  tamed.     One  of  these  animals  was  accustomed  to  accompany  its  master  when 
took  a  walk  in  the  country,  and  was  permitted  to  range  at  will.     Kound  its  i'     '         '^9 
bell  was  hung,  so  txa  to  give  indications  of  its  presence,  but  it  was  so  extremels  -J 

this  precaution  was  hardly  needed.  It  would  follow  its  master  like  a  dog,  and  if  he  an 
away  would  hunt  his  footsteps,  anxiously  and  eagerly  seeking  for  his  presence.  Tljis  w^i* 
a  Polecat-fenet. 

When  Fen-cts  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  rabbita,  their  mouths  are  s«-i  uirj» 
muzzled  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  burrows ;  as,  if  their  teeth  were  at  liberty 
they  would  in  all  luobability  kill  the  fii-st  rabbit  which  they  met,  and  remain  in  tkf 
burrow  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  its  blood.  They  ai-e  purposely  kept  without  th«f 
ordinary  meals  before  they  are  taken  into  the  field,  and  are  tlieref»»re  especially  araknii 
to  secure  their  prey.  Several  modes  of  muzzling  the  FeiTet  are  in  vogue  ;  some  of  tkn 
being  as  humane  as  is  consistent  with  the  act  of  fastening  together  the  jaws  of  any  anuBil 
and  others  being  most  shamefully  cruel  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  the  general  atitm 
to  sew  up  the  lips  of  the  poor  creature  every  time  that  it  was  usetl  for  hunting,  taA 
elaborate  descriptions  of  tliis  process  are  given  in  the  sporting  books  of  the  penod 
Leathern  nmzzles  are  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  are  the  best  that  cntt  U 
adopted;  but  in  their  absence,  the  Ferret's  mouth  can  be  effectually  closed  by  means d( 
two  pieces  of  string,  one  of  which  is  placal  round  the  neck  and  the  other  under  lh«  jtt»% 
and  the  four  ends  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Almost  any  Ferret  will  enter  a  ral)bit-buiTow  and  drive  out  the  uunatcs,  fat  ft* 
rabbits  do  not  even  think  of  resisting  their  pursuer,  and  flee  before  him  with  all  thw 
might.  But  there  are  comparatively  few  Ferrets  that  will  venture  to  enter  a  rat'bok 
especially  after  tliey  have  suffered  once  or  t^^^ce  from  the  sluu'p  teeth  of  tho.io  vwio* 
rodents.  If  the  Ferret  is  accustomed  to  chase  rabbits,  it  becomes  totally  tiaeUs  I* 
the  purposes  of  the  rat-catcher,  for  it  will  not  venture  even  to  fiice  a  woU-grawD  M^ 
vicious  old  rat,  and  nmch  less  will  it  dare  to  enter  the  burrow.  After  sulTeriug  fiwail^ 
bite  of  a  rat,  the  Ferret  is  seized  witli  a  very  great  respect  for  a  rat's  teet^v  «"■'  "H!  »* 
willingly  place  itself  within  re^ch  of  those  sharp-edged  weapons.   As  has  b  l 

said  by  a  practical  rat-catcher,  to  force  such  a  Ferret  into  a  rat-hole  is  **  \xk^  crdmom^  • 
cat  into  a  boott  and  as  for  hunting,  it  is  out  of  the  question," 

AVIien  a  Ferret  is  possessed  of  sufiicient  skill  and  courage  to  face  its  lou^-taiJfld  (««• 
and  has  been  perfectly  trained  to  the  service,  it  can  achieve  wonders  in  npi  n' fight,  ttrf* 
a  most  valuable  animal     As  a  general  fact,  a  large  grey  old  rat  %vil]   '  ^  fem^tf 

it  can  only  back  itself  into  a  corner,  so  as  to  prevent  an  attack  frum  :  ^-ft  wh* 

the  Ferret  is  well  trained  to  the  business,  it  lx*comes  a  most  destructive  ra  Tl> 

U  a  very  graphic  narrative  in  Mr.  J.  Rodwell's  work  on  rata,  which  not  unjy  sn-jw*  ^ 
wonderful  powers  of  tlie  Ferret,  but  gives  a  good  description  of  the  modes  of  attack  9^, 
defenoa  wluch  are  pi-actised  by  both  animals 
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*'  One  evening  I  called  upon  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  found  him  just  going  to 
deoide  a  wager  respecting  a  large  male  Ferret  of  the  polecat  bre^d,  which  ^as  to  destroy 
fifty  rats  witliin  the  hour.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Ferret  was  trained  for  the 
purpose. 

The  rats  wen?  placed  in  a  large  square  measuring  eight  or  ten  feet  from  comer  to 
comer.  The  Ferret  was  put  in,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  set  about  his  work.  Some  of  the  larger  rats  were  very  great  cowards,  and  surrendered 
with  scarcely  a  struggle  ;  while  some  of  the  smaller,  or  three-parts-gi-own  ones,  fought 
most  desperately.  One  of  these  drew  my  particular  attention.  The  Ferret,  in  making 
his  attacks,  was  be^iten  off  several  times,  to  his  great  discomfitm-e  ;  for  the  rat  bit  liim 
most  severely.  At  last  the  Ferret  bustled  the  fight,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  rat  upon 
its  back,  with  one  of  his  feet  upon  the  lower  part  of  its  belly.  In  tins  position  they 
remained  for  some  minutes,  with  their  heads  close  to  each  other  and  their  njouths  wide 
open.  The  Ferret  was  rather  exliausted  with  his  former  contlicts,  and  every  move  he 
iiiade  the  rat  bit  him.  At  last  he  lost  his  temper,  and  making  one  desperate  effort,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  rat  within  bis  deadly  giasp.  He  threw  himself  upon  his  side, 
and  drawing  the  rat  close  to  him,  he  fixed  his  teeth  in  its  neck, 

Wliile  thus  engaged,  a  rat  was  running  carelessly  about.     All  at  once,  when  near  the 
Ferret,  it  throw  up  its  head  as  if  a  new  idea  liad  struck  it ;  it  retreated  till  it  met  with 
another,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  instantaneous  effect  produced  in  the  second. 
Off  they  ran  together  to  the  corner  where  the  Ferret  lay.     The  fact  was,  they  scented  the 
blood  of  either  the  rat  or  the  Ferret,  which  in  both  was  running  in  profusion.     "Without 
any  further  ceremony  they  seized 
the  Ferret  fj^st  by  the  crown  of  the 
liead,  and  drew  themselves  up  for 
a  comfortable  suck  of  warm  Idood. 
The  Ferret,  feeling  the  smart,  thought 
it  was  his  old  opponent  that  was 
stniggling  in  his  grasp,  and  bit  his 
lifeless  victim  most  furiously.    Pre- 
sentl}^  he  let  go  the  dead  rat  and 
seemed  astounded  at  the  audacity 
of  the  others.     He  began  to  stmg- 
jle,  and  they  seemed  quite  offended 
it  being  disturbed  at  their  repast. 
Te  veiy  soon,  however,  succeeded 
in  catching  hold  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  other  ran  away  ;  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds.     Tlie  Ferret  de- 
molished the  whole  fifty  consider- 
ably imder  the  hour."  "  ^'     .<^ 

„,  ,  .     ,         ^  „  I*OLECATFIiRni!T. 

Two  kmds  of  rerrets  are  cm- 
ployed  for  the  pui"i>ose  of  hunting 

game  ;  the  one,  a  creamy-white  creature,  with  bright  pink  eyes,  and  the  otlier  a  much 
darker  and  fiercer-looking  animal,  which  is  the  mixed  offspring  of  the  polecat  and  the  Ferret 
Tliis  is  the  animal  wliich  is  called  the  Polecat-ferret  in  the  above  mentioned  anecdote. 

The  same  author  mentions  several  curious  instances  of  single  combat  between  rats 
and  Ferrets,  in  which  the  latter  animals  were  successfully  resisted.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  walking  in  the  fields,  accompanied  by  the  tame  Ferret  wdiich  has  already 
been  described,  a  sharp  conilict  took  place  between  the  Ferret  and  a  female  water-rat 
which  was  defending  her  young.  Not  seeing  the  first  attack,  the  owner  of  the  Ferret 
thought  that  his  favourite  had  wounded  its  nose  against  a  spike,  for  it  was  l»lceding 
Bi'of uaely,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress.  Presently,  however,  the  cause  of  its  wonnda 
ecarae  apparent,  in  the  person  of  a  large  rat,  which  darted  fiercely  at  him  fiom  the  covej 
»f  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  with  the  force  of  her  spring  fairly  knocked  him  off  his  legs. 
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When  the  grass-tuft  was  removed,  a  litter  of  young  rats  was  seen,  over  whom  Urn 
mother  was  keeping  such  undaunted  watch  She  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  Ferret  drew  within  a  certain  distance,  she  flew  at  him,  and  knocked  bin 
over,  inflicting  a  fresh  bite  on  every  attack,  so  that  the  assailant  was  being  woistod 
At  last,  being  encumbered  \vith  the  weight  of  two  little  rata,  which  clung  too  finnlj  ti 
their  parent,  she  made  a  false  leap,  and  was  seized  in  the  fatal  embrace  of  the  Ferret,  vlw 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  valiant  defender  of  her  young  had  not  the  owner  of 
the  Ferret  come  to  the  rescue  and  disengaged  the  cmel  teeth  from  their  hold-  But  m 
furious  was  the  mother  rat,  that  when  she  was  released  from  her  foe  she  again  flew  at  i^ 
and  inflicted  several  severe  bites.  Its  owner  then  held  the  Ferret  by  its  tail,  and  i 
carrying  it  away,  when  the  rat,  after  making  several  ineffectual  springs,  actually  lea|A 
upon  him,  ran  up  his  legs  and  body,  and  along  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  get  at  hff 
hated  enemy,  on  whom  she  inflicted  another  bite  and  fell  to  the  ground.  A  second  tioi 
she  attempted  this  manoeuvre,  and  when  frustrated  in  her  wishes,  set  up  her  back  ui 
bade  defiance  to  man  and  beast. 

To  the  honour  of  the  human  spectator,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  valiant  Uttb 
animal,  and  regularly  suppUed  her  with  food  until  her  offspring  were  able  to  shift  if 
themselves. 

The  piactice  of  muzzling  the  Ferret  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  huitqg 
seems  not  to  be  invariably  necessary,  for  one  practical  sportsman  asserts  that,  except  it 
the  case  of  very  young  Ferrets,  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  creature's  mouth  free,  and  k 
feed  it  moderately  before  it  is  permitted  to  enter  the  burrows.  It  sometimes  happens  tU 
a  rabbit  is  so  stricken  by  fear  that  it  cannot  be  induced  to  leave  its  home,  and  in  thil 
case  the  Ferret  will  waste  its  time  in  trying  to  urge  the  refractory  animal  to  mov&  ht 
if  the  mouth  of  the  Ferret  should  remain  free,  it  will  then  speedily  kill  the  rabbit  aai 
not  being  hungry,  will  leave  the  dead  body  in  the  burrow,  and  proceed  in  search  of  ote 
victims. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  Ferret  will  not  leiT«tti, 
burrow,  and  in  that  case  it  must  eiiher  be  laboriously  dug  out  or  relinquished  to  thii 
certain  fate  which  befalls  all  Ferrets  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  frosty  atmosphere  dm] 
English  winter.  To  drive  a  Ferret  out  of  a  rabbit-burrow  by  means  of  fire  and  smokB  m. 
almost  an  impossibility,  as  the  animal  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  considerable  amoontflf 
asphyxiation  with  impunity,  and  the  burrows  are  furnished  with  so  many  openings  to  tk 
fresh  air  that  the  stifling  vapour  escapes  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  hail 
its  proper  effect  on  the  delinquent. 

It  is  evident  from  these  few  remarks  that  the  nurture,  training,  and  managemat 
of  the  Ferret  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  that  a  really  good  animal  may  be  spoiM 
by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  its  owner.  An  excellent  Ferret  was  once  so  cowed  \if 
the  ill-result  of  a  defeat  in  single  combat  with  a  rat,  that  it  would  never  afterwards  cwi 
face  one  of  these  animals.  The  rat  had  been  caught  in  a  box -trap  by  one  of  its  hini 
legs,  and  the  Ferret  was  put  into  the  trap  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  rat  In  i 
short  time,  however,  when  the  trap  was  opened,  the  Ferret  rushed  out,  bleeding  greatlf, 
and  completely  subdued.  The  fact  was,  that  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  tnfk 
the  Ferret  was  unable  to  have  recourse  to  its  usual  mode  of  attack,  wMle  the  nt  vn 
placed  in  precisely  the  position  which  was  best  suited  for  defence. 

I  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Ferret  with  a  short  anecdote  which  has  been  related 
by  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  "  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,"  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Bell  in  th 
British  Quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  owners  of  Ferrets  from  placiiif 
too  strict  a  reliance  on  the  tameness  of  so  bloodthirsty  an  animal 

A  poor  woman  ran  into  the  house  of  a  surgeon,  screaming  with  terror,  and  beaiOK 
in  her  arms  a  poor  child,  which  was  terribly  mangled,  and  had  been  attacked  by  a  Fend 
It  seemed  that  the  mother  had  left  her  infant,  a  child  of  some  few  months  of  agt^ 
in  its  cradle,  while  she  -left  her  home  on  some  household  business.  When  she  letundl 
she  found  the  child  in  a  fearfully  wounded  state,  its  face,  neck,  and  arms  beinig  ton, 
some  of  the  chief  blood-vessels  opened,  and  the  eyes  greatly  injured. 

After  attending  to  the  wounded  child,-  the  surgeon  accompanied  the  mother  tc 
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house,  when  he  was  anrprised  by  the  savage  conduct  of  the  Ferret,  which  boldlv 
iced  from  a  spot  where  it  had  hidden  itself  and,  as  if  roused  to  fury  by  the  infant's 
,  atteniptetl  to  renew  its  sangninary  repast  It  was  met  by  a  sharp  kick,  but  undnnnterlly 
eked  the  foot  that  dealt  tlie  blow,  and  attempted  to  run  up  the  lep.   Xot  until  its  back 
broken    by  repeated    kicks   did    the   Ferret   cease   from   its   iurious    elVorts ;    and 
when  struggling  in  death,  it  seemed  to  be  powerfully  excited  by  the  child's  cries. 
the  poor  child  had  been  heard  by  the  neighbours  to  scream  for  more  tlian  half  an 
hour  before   the   return   of  its  mother,   it   is  probable   that  the  savage  creature  had 
"  -raployed  for  tliat  time  upon  its  sanguinary  feast     The  extraordinary  boldness  and 
y  of  the  Ferret  are  the  more  remarkable  because  it  had  been  cited  as  a  peculiarly 
fl-nimn.!. 

Oil  account  of  its  water-lo\nng  propensities,  the  ^fiKK  is  called  by  various  names 
bear  relation  to  water.     By  some  persons  it  is  called  the  Smaller  Otter,  or  sometimes 
Musk   Otter,   while  it  is   known  to  others  under  the  title  of  the  Water-Polecat 
'I  also  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Nurek  Vkon. 

The  Mink  is  spread  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  being  found  in  the  most 
'    ra  parts   of  Europe,   and   also  in  North    America.      Its   fur  is   usually  brown, 
-oTTie  white  about  the  jaws, 
to  be  subject  to  consi- 
1  riations  of  tinting.    Some 
^>ecimens   are  of   a   much  paler 
T^n^wTi  than  others;  in  some  indi- 
Is  the  fur  is  nearly  black  about 
tut:  uead,  while  the  white   patch 
JBtbat  is  found  on  the  chin  is  ex- 
bemely    variable    in    dimensions. 
The  size,  too,  is  rather  variable. 

It  frequents  the  banks  of  ponds, 
rivers,  and  marshes,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer the  stillest  waters  in  the  autumn, 
the  rapidly  flowing  currents  in 
As  may  be  supposed  from 
nature  oi  its  haunts,  its  food 
lists  almost  whoUy  of  fish,  frogs, 
'fish,  aquatic  insects,  and  other 
ire.«5  that  are  to  be  found  either 
the  waters  or  in  their  close  vici- 
The  general  shape  of  its  body 
lot  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the 

:en  or  ferret ;  and  assumes  something  of  the  otter  aspect.  The  teeth,  however,  are 
irer  those  of  the  polecat  than  of  the  otter ;  and  its  tail,  although  not  so  fully  charged 
th  hair  as  the  corresponding  member  in  the  polecat,  is  devoid  of  thnt  muscular  power 
and  tapering  form  which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  otter.  The  feet  are  well 
ddapted  for  swimming,  on  account  of  a  slight  webbing  between  the  toes. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  is  by  many  persons  valued 
very  highly.  By  the  furriers  it  passes  under  the  name  of  "  Moenk,"  and  it  is  known 
by  two  other  names,  "  Tutucuri "  and  "  Noers."  As  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
fur  of  the  sable,  it  ia  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  that  article, — a  deception  which  is 
■^-^  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fur  of  the  Mink  is  a  really  excellent  one,  handsome  in  its 
ance,  and  extremely  warm  in  character.  By  some  authors,  the  identity  of  the 
with  the  water-polecat  has  been  doubted,  but,  as  it  appears,  without  sufficient  reason. 

There  is  hardly  any  animal  which,  for  its  size,  ia  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by 
J  creatures  on  which  it  preys  as  the  common  Weasel.  Although  its  diminutive 
oportions   render  a  single  Weasel   an  insignificant  opponent  to  man  or  dog,  yet  it 
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can  wage  a  sharp  battle  even  with  such  powerful  foes,  and  refuses  to  jrield  except  it  fli 
last  necessity. 

The  proportions  of  the  Weasel  are  extremely  small,  the  male  being  rather  lai^  iim 
the  opposite  sex.  In  total  length,  a  full-grown  male  does  not  much  exceed  ten  india 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  more  than  a  fifth,  while  the  female  is  rather  more  than  an  ind 
shorter  than  her  mate.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  bright  reddish-brown  on  the  upper  pal 
of  the  body,  and  the  under  portions  are  of  a  pure  white,  the  line  of  demarcation  ben 
tolerably  well  defined,  but  not  very  sharply  cut.  Tliis  contrast  of  red  and  white  rendeni 
an  exceedingly  pretty  little  animal.  l1ie  tail  is  of  a  uniform  tint  with  the  body,  audi 
not  furnished  with  the  tiift  of  jetty  hairs  that  forms  so  conspicuous  a  decoration  of  ill 
stoat. 

The  audacity  of  this  little  creature  is  really  remarkable.  It  seems  to  hold  ereijbeil 
except  itself  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  and,  to  all  appearance,  is  as  ready  to  nam 
itself  against  a  man  as  against  a  mouse.  Indeed,  it  carries  its  arrogant  little  preteoMl 
so  far,  that,  if  elephants  were  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Weasel  would  be  (  " 
willing  to  dispute  the  path  with  them.  I  remember  being  entirely  baffled  by  the  in 
tinence  of  one  of  these  animals,  although  I  was  provided  with  a  gun.  While 
walking  along  a  path  that  skirted  a  corn-field,  a  stir  took  place  among  some  dried  i 
by  the  hedge-side,  and  out  ran  something  small  and  red  along  the  bottom  of  the  I 
I  instantly  fired,  but  without  success,  at  the  moving  object,  which  turned  out  to  1 
Weasel.  Tlie  little  creature,  instead  of  running  away,  or  appearing  alarmed  at  the  i 
and  the  shot,  which  tore  up  the  ground  around  it,  coolly  ran  into  the  middle  of  the  j 
and  sitting  up  on  its  hind  legs,  with  its  paws  crossed  over  its  nose,  leisurely  conti 
me  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  tlien  quietly  retired  into  the  hedge. 

It  is  a  terrible  foe  to  many  of  the  smaller  rodents,  such  as  rats  and  mice,  and  [ 
a  really  good  service  to  the  farmer  by  destroying  many  of  these  farmyard  pesta   It  f 
them  wherever  they  may  be,  an<l  mercilessly  destroys  them,  whether  they  havetahii 
their  summer  abode  in  the  hedgerows  and  river-banks,  or  whether  they  have  retiwdl 
winter  quarters  among  the  barns  and  ricks.    Many  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  ' 
the  Weasels,  which  they  look  upon  as  "vermin,"  but  it  is  now  generally  thought  I 
although  the  Weasel  must  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  destroying  a  chicken  or 
now  and  then,  it  may  yet  plead  its  great  services  in  the  destruction  of  mice  as  a  caw  I 
acquittal    The  Weasel  is  specially  dreaded  by  rats  and  mice,  because  there  is  no  I ' 
through  which  either  of  these  animals  can  pass  which  will  not  quite  as  readily  snfferi 
passage  of  the  Weasel ;  and  as  the  Weasel  is  most  determined  and  pertinacious  in  [ 
it  seldom  happens  that  rats  or  mice  escjipe  when  their  little  foe  has  set  itself  fairly  (mi 
track. 

Not  only  does  the  Weasel  pursue  its  prey  through  the  ramifications  of  the 
but  it  possesses  in  a  very  large  degree  the  faculty  of  hunting  by  scent,  and  is  capable  t 
following  its  prey  through  all  its  windings,  even  though  it  should  not  come  within  r* 
until  the  termination  of  the  chase.     It  will  even  cross  water  in  the  chase  of  its  [ 
When  it  has  at  last  reached  its  victim,  it  leaps  upon  the  devoted  creature,  and  endeavi 
to  fix  its  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  it  retains  its  deadly  hold  in  spite  of  ei 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  wounded  animal.     If  the  attack  be  rightly  made,  and ' 
animal  be  a  small  one,  it  can  drive  its  teeth  into  the  brain,  and  cause  instantaiie*j 
insensibility.     The  gamekeeper  has  some  reason  for  his  dislike  to  the  Weasel,  as  it  iai 
fond  of  eggs  and  young  birds  of  all  kinds,  and  is  too  prone  to  rob  the  nests  of  eggi 
young.     It  is  said  that  an  egg  which  has  been  broken  by  a  Weasel  can  alwaj*^] 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  mode  which  the  little  creature  employs  for  the  p 
Instead  of  breaking  the  egg  to  pieces,  or  biting  a  large  hole  in  the  shell,  the 
contents  itself  with  making  quite  a  small  aperture  at  one  end,  through  which  it  a] 
the  liquid  contents. 

So  determined  a  poacher  is  the  Weasel  that  it  has  been  seen  to  capture  even  full-gW 
birds.    A  Weasel  has  been  seen  to  leap  from  the  ground  into  the  midst  of  a  coref 
partridges,  just  as  they  were  rising  on  the  wing,  and  to  bring  one  of  them  to  the  eii»  1 
When  the  spectator  of  this  cur'ous  occurrence  reached  the  spot,  he  found  the  Weasel  it  ■ 
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:t  of  devouring  the  bird,  which  it  had  already  killed     This  adventure  took  place 
sfield,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  October.     Tlie  birds  were  more  than  tvvo  feet 
be  ground  when  the  attack  was  made  upon  them. 

[>ther  Weasel  was  seen  to  capture  and  kill  a  rook  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 

[)ks  had  discovereil  the  Weasel  in  a  field,  and,  after  ttieir  custom  on  such  occasions. 

thered  round  it,  and  commenced  mobbing  it   Suddenly,  just  as  ono  of  the  rooks  made 

stoop  than  usual,  the  Weasel  leaped  at  its  tormentor  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

jnaut  cries  of  tlie  rooks  as  they  scolded  the  Weasel  attracted  the  attention  of  a 

.  who  was  pa.ssing  by,  who  arrived  at  the  spot  just  as  the  bird  had  iMeen  killed. 

I  the  ground  dead,  from  a  wound  in  its  neck  ;  it3  murderer  haWng  taken  shelter 

^hbouring  hedge.     As  soon,  however,  as  tlie  horseman  withdrew,  the  Weasel 

from  iU  hiding-place,  and  dragged  the  dead  rook  under  the  shelter  of  the 

ough  the  Weasel  proved  the  victor  in  tliis  instance,  it  does  not  always  meet  with 

ccess,  especially  when  it  matches  its  mental  powers  against  those  of  a  superior 

The  prexidection  of  this  ani- 

for  eggs  has  already  been  men- 

,  and  tlie   Weasel  will  take 

Hiins  LQ  order  to  secure  the 

I  luxur>'.    A  gentleman,  who 

Bcovered  a  furtive  nest  made 

I  of  his  hens  in  a  hedgerow, 

ritness  to  a  curious    scene. 

IS  the  hen  had  laid  an  e^, 

lued  from  her  nest,  cackling 

ihantly.  as  is  the  mamier  of 

pon  such  occasions.   A  Wea- 

lich  had  been  obser\^ed  at  a 

distance  stretching  its  neck 

ratching  for  its  prey,  darted 

6  the  spot,  but  just  before  it 

©d  the  ne-st  it  was  anticipated 

irow.  wliich  seized  the  egg  and 

it  off  in  triiunph-      Desirous 

v»j.si  igating  the  matter  further, 

roprietor  of  the  plundered  fowl 

not  remove  her  nest,   but 

his  station  on  the  succeeding  day,  in  ordur  to  see  whether  crow  or  Weasel  woidd 

to  the  attack.     No  sooner  had  he  amved  at  his  post  than  he  saw   the  crow 

perched  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Weasel  made 

unce  also.      By  degrees  the  two  animals  drew  nearer  to  the  hen's  nest,  and 

as  her  voice  gave  the  signal,  they  simultaneously  started  for  the  spoil     As 

the  wings  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  legs,  and  the  crow  again  bore  off 

1  Weasel  has  been  seen  to  catch  and  to  kill  a  bunting  by  creeping  quietly  towards  a 
ion  which  the  bird  was  perching  and  then  to  leap  suddenly  upon  it  before  it  could 
I  wings.  WTien  it  seizes  an  animal  that  is  Hkely  to  make  its  escape,  the  Weasel 
I  its  body  over  that  of  its  victim,  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  struggling.  In  single 
•  with  a  large  and  powerful  rat,  the  Weasel  has  but  little  hope  of  success  unless  it 
Id  he  able  t^  attack  from  behind,  as  the  long  chisel-cdgeJ  teeth  of  the  rat  are  teiTible 
ps  against  so  small  an  animal  as  the  Weasel.  The  modes  of  attack  employed  by 
fo  animals  are  of  a  difterent  character,  the  rat  making  a  succession  of  single  bites, 
I  the  Weasel  is  accustomed  to  fasten  its  teeth  on  the  head  or  neck  of  its  opponent, 
here  to  retain  its  hold  until  it  has  drained  the  blood  of  its  victim.  The  fore-legs  of 
Jeasel  are  of  ver}-  great  service  in  such  a  contest,  for  whon  it  has  fi.\ed  its  teeth,  it 
ita  opponent  tinnl}'  in  its  fore-limbfj,  and  rolling  over  on  its  side,  holds  its 
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antagonist  in  its  unyielding  grasp,  which  is  never  relaxed  as  long  as  a  spaik  d 
is  left. 

In  these  mortal  contests,  the  Weasel  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  its  long 
powerful  neck,  which  can  be  twisted  with  a  most  snake-like  ease,  and  which  giTV 
possessor  a  very  serpentine  aspect  on  occasions. 

like  the  polecat,  and  others  of  the  same  group  of  animals,  the  Weasel  is  a 
destructive  in  its  nature,  killing  many  more  animals  than  it  can  devour,  simply  ftr  I 
mere  pleasure  of  kUling.     It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  savage  mind,  wbete 
belong  to  man  or  beast,  actually  revels  in  destruction,  is  maddened  to  absolnta 
by  the  sight  of  blood,  and  is  urged  by  a  kind  of  fiery  delirium  to  kill  and  to  pour 
vital  fluid.     Soldiers  in  the  heat  of  action  have  often  declared  that  everything  wiaxk 
saw  was  charged  with  a  blood-red  hue,  but  that  the  details  of  the  conflict  had 
passed  from  their  minds.    A  single  Weasel,  urged  by  some  such  destructive  spirit,  hai 
known  to  make  its  way  into  a  cage  full  of  freshly-caught  song-birds,  and  to  destnj 
single  bird.     The  little  assassin  was  discovered  lying  quite  at  its  ease  in  a  comer  of 
cage,  surrounded  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  victims.     The  angry  bird-catchers 
once  for  a  stone  wherewith  to  avenge  themselves  of  the  destroyer,  but  before  they « 
procure  a  weapon,  the  Weasel  glided  through  one  of  the  little  holes  through  whxk 
birds  obtain  access  to  the  water,  and  was  speedily  concealed  in  a  hedge  beyond " 
discovery. 

Even  such  large  animals  as  hares  have  been  said  to  fall  victims  to  the  WeaatL 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  stoat  goes  by  tkl 
of  Weasel,  and  under  that  name  obtains  the  credit  for  many  of  the  achievemoiti  ' 
ought  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  rightful  perpetrator.    It  is  said  to  kill  and  at 
and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Weasels  have  more  than  ODoe 
captured  in  mole-traps.    These  unfortunate  animals  were  evidently  snared  in  the 
traversing  the  same  passages  as  the  mole,  but  whether  their  object  was  the 
the  original  excavators  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 

The  exceeding  audacity  of  the  Weasel  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  for 
this  disposition  the  following  anecdotes  are  cited. 

Two  gentlemen  were  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham,  one  of  whom 
in  order  to  inspect  some  cattle  in  a  field,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  charge  of  his 
Presently,  a  Weasel  came  out  of  the  neighbouring  hedge,  and  fastened  on  the 
one  of  the  horses,  grasping  so  firmly  that  it  would  not  loosen  its  hold  until  it  had 
crushed  under  foot  by  the  owner  of  the  horse.  Some  little  while  ago,  a  party  of  "Wii 
were  seized  with  an  idea  that  they  must  prevent  any  one  from  passing  neir 
habitation.  A  boy,  who  was  obliged  in  his  way  homewards  to  pass  very  close  to 
prohibited  spot,  was  actually  chased  away  several  times  by  the  "futterits,"  as  he 
them,  and  dared  not  oppose  the  fierce  little  creatures.  A  carrier  happening  to 
the  direction,  accompanied  the  boy  to  the  spot,  and  was  immediatdy  attacked  bf 
Weasels.  A  few  sharp  blows  from  his  whip  laid  the  principal  assailants  dead  at  hit' 
and  the  others,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  left  the  field  to  their  conquerors. 

There  are  many  similar  anecdotes  extant,  which  are  easily  believed  by  those  who 
seen  the  consummate  assurance  with  which  a  party  of  Weasels  will  run  finoa 
habitations  and  inspect  a  passing  traveller.     In  a  certain  hedge,   near  AshboOV 
Derbyshire,  was  a  well-known  spot  whence  Weasels  were  accustomed  to  emerge  ia  ' 
numbers,  and  to  run  across  the  path  with  entire  indifference  to  the  passengers. 

At  all  times  the  Weasels  are  sufficiently  precarious  in  their  temper,  and  extien^^ 
to  take  offence ;  but  when  a  mother  Weasel  imagines  that  her  little  ones  are  likelf " 
endangered  by  man  or  beast,  she  becomes  a  really  dangerous  opponent    Even  so 
animal  is  capable  of  inflicting  a  very  severe  bite,  and  when  she  is  urged  by  the 
courage  which  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  mother,  is  not  unlikely  to  man 
her  object  before  she  is  repelled.    Moreover,  she  does  not  trust  to  her  sole  efW 
summons  to  her  assistance  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  little  community,  and  will 
aid  will  drive  away  an  unarmed  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  habitationft  ft 
such  instances  are  on  record,  in  one  of  which  a  powerful  man  was  so  fttigu^  ^ 
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ms  in  keeping  ofif  his  assailants,  that  he  would  soon  have  sunk  under  their  united 
3  had  he  not  heen  rescued  by  the  timely  assistance  of  a  horseman  who  happened  to 
ear  the  spot,  and  who  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  whip.  Urged  by  their  bloodthirsty 
:t,  the  Weasels  all  directed  their  efibrts  to  the  throat,  and  made  their  attacks  in  such 
snccession  that  their  opponent  was  solely  occupied  in  tearing  away  the  active  little 
lies  and  flinging  them  on  the  ground,  without  being  permitted  the  necessary  leisure 
LliTig  or  maiming  his  pertinacious  antagonists. 

seems  that  the  Weasels  will  unite  their  forces  for  the  purposes  of  sport  as  well  as 
oee  of  attack,  and  will  hunt  down  their  game  in  regular  form.  Not  long  ago,  as  a 
eman  was  walking  in  the  fields,  he  saw  a  number  of  small  objects  moving  in  a  line, 
li  he  at  first  took  for  partridges,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  Weasels,  which  were 
ntly  following  the  track  of  some  animal  by  its  scent.  Having  his  gun  with  him, 
red,  and  found  that  he  had  shot  no  less  than  six  Weasels  which  had  brought 
Bdves  into  a  line  with  the  gun. 

.most  curious  example  of  mingled  courage  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  this 
il  is  related  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  History  of  British  Quadrupeds. 
B  a  gentleman  was  riding  over  his  grounds,  he  saw  a  kite  pounce  upon  some  object 
my  it  from  the  ground.  In  a  short  time  the  kite  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
f  to  free  itself  from  some  annoying  object  by  means  of  its  talons,  and  flapping  about 
ery  bewildered  manner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  kite  fell  dead  to  the  earth,  and  when 
lectator  of  the  aerial  combat  approached,  a  Weasel  ran  away  from  the  dead  body  of 
id,  itself  being  apparently  uninjured.  On  examination  of  the  kite's  body,  it  was  found 
be  Weasel,  which  had  been  marked  out  for  the  kite's  repast,  had  in  its  turn  become 
aailant,  and  had  attacked  the  unprotected  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  wings.  A 
lerable  wound  had  been  made  in  that  spot,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  torn  through. 
le  same  writer  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  conduct  of  a  Weasel  towards  a 
which  was  placed  in  the  same  box.  The  snake  did  not  attempt  to  attack  the 
d,  nor  the  Weasel  the  snake,  both  animals  appearing  equally  unwilling  to  become 
ttulant  After  a  while,  the  Weasel  bit  the  snake  once  or  twice  near  the  nose,  but 
[&  any  degree  of  violence,  and  as  the  two  creatures  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to 
>theT,  the  snake  was  removed.  That  this  peaceable  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the 
d  was  not  owing  to  any  sluggishness  on  its  own  part,  was  made  sufficiently  evident 
het  that  when  a  mouse  was  introduced  into  the  same  box,  the  Weasel  immediately 
ftom  its  comer,  and  with  a  single  bite  laid  the  mouse  dead  The  experiment  was 
br  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Weasel  would  kill  and  eat  a  snake, 
had  been  asserted  to  be  the  case. 

e  fondness  of  the  Weasel  for  frogs  has  already  been  recorded.  A  curious  instance 
nonchalant  manner  in  which  the  Weasel  will  sometimes  gratify  this  predilection, 
sd  at  a  church  near  Oxford  where  I  for  some  time  officiated.  One  morning,  during 
1^  a  Weasel  was  seen  to  creep  into  the  chancel  through  a  small  door  which  led  into 
QTchyard,  and  to  walk  gently  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  sat  up  and  recon- 
l  the  locality  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  retired.  But  in  a  very  short  time 
imed  with  a  frog  in  its  mouth,  carried  its  prey  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
ate  iti  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  congregation  or  the  soimd  of  ms,ny 

lot  the  Weasel,  when  its  numbers  are  not  very  great,  is  a  valuable  ally  to  the  farmer 
le  poultry-fancier,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  But  there  are  instances  where  it 
lajed  the  part  which  is  generally  attributed  to  a  powerful  ally,  and  has,  after 
snilly  extirpating  the  foes  against  whom  it  was  summoned,  taken  possession  of  the 
cy  which  it  came  to  save.  There  was  a  certain  fish-pond  which  was  suddenly  invaded 
Uge  body  of  rats,  which  bored  the  banks  in  every  direction,  caught  and  ate  the  fish, 
toe  so  insolent  in  the  confidence  of  their  numbers  and  strength  that  they  would  sit 
r  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  and  boldly  challenge  any  one  who  approached  too 
tbem.  The  nuisance  increased  with  great  rapidity,  when  it  was  unexpectedly 
ed  by  the  advent  of  a  party  of  Weasels,  which  in  their  turn  took  possession  of 
mows,  and  in  a  short  time  had  driven  away  or  killed  every  one  of  the  rats.    The  fish 
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.vuro  thus  saved,  and  their  owner  felt  a  very  wanii  gratitude  towards  the  Weasels  for  theii 
timely  interference  on  his  behalf  However,  the  Weasels,  having  eaten  all  the  rats,  begai 
to  extend  their  operations  farther  afiekl,  and  invaded  the  neighbouring  premis«?s  ir 
search  of  more  game;.  Chickens,  eggs,  and  young  rabbits  were  continually  earned  o(t, 
and  the  owner  of  tlie  pond  was  soon  as  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  AVeasela  afi  he 
had  been  desirous  of  destroying  the  rats.  The  Wt^asels,  however,  were  not  so  easilr 
di'iven  from  their  usui-ped  burrows,  and  continued  to  hold  their  ground. 

The  Weasel  affords  anotlier  example  of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  so  many  aniinalU 
are  calumniated.  It  is  said  by  BuHbn  to  be  wlioUy  nntameable,  sullen,  and  savage,  aod 
to  be  insensible  to  every^  kindness  that  could  be  lavished  upon  it.  Yet  we  find  thgt  Utc 
true  disposition  of  the  Weasel  is  of  a  very  different  character,  and  that  there  is  hanfir 
any  of  our  British  animals  which  is  more  keenly  susceptible  of  kindness,  or  which  triil 
more  thoroughly  repay  tlie  kind  treatment  of  a  loving  liand.  A  lady  who  had  taken  t 
fancy  to  a  Weasel,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  its  affections,  WTote  a  most  charming 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  little  creatiu'e  wdiich  she  had  taken  under  lier  piotection. 
She  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  If  I  pour  some  milk  into  my  hand,"  says  tliis  lady,  "  it  will  drink  a  g^ood  deal,  bat  if 
I  do  not  pay  it  this  compliment  it  will  scarcely  take  a  drop.  When  satisfied,  it  genenBf 
goes  to  sleep.  My  chamber  is  the  place  of  its  residence;  and  I  have  foiind  a  meUjodff 
dispelling  its  strong  smel!  by  perfumes.  By  day,  it  sleeps  in  a  quilt,  into  which  itgete 
by  an  unsewn  place  which  it  has  discovered  on  the  edge;  during  the  night,  it  is  keplf 
a  wired  box  or  cage,  which  it  always  enters  with  reluctance,  and  leaves  with  ph 
If  it  be  set  at  liberty  before  my  time  of  rising,  after  a  thousand  little  playful 
it  gets  into  my  bed,  and  goes  to  sleep  in  ray  hand  or  on  my  bosom.  If  I  am  up 
it  spends  a  full  half-hour  in  caressing  me  ;  playing  with  my  fingers  like  a  little  At; 
jumping  on  my  head  and  on  my  neck,  and  niuuing  rcmud  on  my  arms  and  M» 
with  a  lightness  and  elegance  which  I  liave  never  found  in  any  other  mi- 
present  my  hands  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  it  jumps  into  them  v  . 
missing.  It  exhibits  great  address  and  cunning  to  compass  its  ends,  and  seems  to 
certain  prohibitions  merely  through  caprice. 

Dunng  all  its  actious  it  seems  solicitous  to  divert  and  to  be  noticed  ;  looking 
every  jump  and  at  every  turn  to  see  whether  it  be  observed  or  not  If  no  noCioeW 
taken  of  its  gamljols,  it  ceases  them  immediately,  and  l>etakes  it-self  to  sleep,  ftndfts 
when  awakened  from  the  soundest  sleep  it  instantly  resumes  its  gaiety,  nod  fiificf 
about  in  as  sprightly  a  manner  as  before.  It  never  shows  any  ill-humoor,  uolcss  w' 
confined,  or  teased  too  much ;  in  wliicli  case  it  expresses  its  displcasuiti  hr  a  i 
of  murmur,  very  different  from  that  wdiich  it  uttei-s  when  pleased. 

In  the  midst  of  twenty  people  this  little  animal  distinguishes  my  voice,  aeeb 
out,  and  springs  over  ever}' body  to  come  at  me.  His  play  with  me  is  the  most  Uvd}f' 
caressing  imaginable.  With  his  two  little  paws  he  pats  me  on  the  chin,  with  an  affi 
manner  expressive  of  delight  This,  and  a  tliousand  other  preferences,  show  thi* 
attachment  to  me  is  real  When  he  sees  me  dressed  for  going  out.  l»e  will  not 
me,  and  it  is  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  can  disengage  myself  from  him;  i  ' 
hides  himself  behind  a  cabinet  near  the  door,  and  jumps  upon  me  as  T  v—  ^^ 
much  celerity  that  I  often  can  scarcely  perceive  hina. 

He  seems  to  resemble  a  squirrel  in  vivacit)',  agilitj',  voice,  and  his  in  i.ili 
muring.     During  the  summer  lie  squeaks  and  nms  about  the  house  all  tL*.  lu^l: 
but  since  the  commencement  of  tlie  cold  w^eather  I  have  not  observed  thin.     SooKt^ 
when  the  sun  shines  wlule  he  is  playing  on  the  bed,  he  turns  and  tutnUes  ibtPKt i 
murmurs  for  a  while. 

From  his  delight  in  drinlcing  milk  out  of  my  hand,  into  which  I  ponr  a  n*"'  ^^''• 
a  time,  and  his  custom  of  sipping  the  little  drops  and  edges  of  the  iluid,  it  »acn 
that  he  drinks  dew  in  the  same  manner.     He  seldom  drinks  water,  and  then  "c-; 
want  of  milk,  and  with  great  caution,  seeming  only  to  refresh  his  tougua  oace^'' 
en  to  no  afraid  r(  Oiat  fluid.     During  the  *    '  -       -.       .  _  .. 
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presented  to  him  some  rain-water  ia  a  dish,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  go  into  it.  but 
could  not  succeed.  I  then  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  ckith  in  it,  and  put  it  near  him,  and 
he  rolled  upon  it  with  extreme  delight. 

Qna  singidaiity  in  this  charming  animal  is  his  curiosity.  It  is  impossible  to  open  a 
drawer  or  a  box,  or  even  to  look  at  a  paper,  but  he  will  examine  it  also.  If  he  ^Qt  into 
any  place  where  I  am  afraid  of  permitting  him  to  stay.  I  take  a  paper  or  a  book,  and  look 
attentively  at  it,  on  w^hich  he  immediately  mns  upon  my  hand,  and  sun-^eys  with  an 
inquisitive  air  whatever  I  happen  to  hold.  I  must  further  observe,  that  he  plays  with  a 
young  cat  and  dog,  both  of  considerable  size,  getting  about  their  necks,  backs,  and  paws, 
without  their  doing  ium  the  slightest  injury." 

This  amusing  little  creature  was  fed  chiefly  with  small  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  which  it 
prefeiTed  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  its  mistress. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  Wejisel  iMjing  cflectually  tamed,  for  M.  Giely  has 
recorded  his  success  in  taming  a  Weasel,  which  he  had  trained  so  perfectly  that  it  would 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  Indeed,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  the 
fen-et  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  man,  and  has  been  domesticated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  Weasel  might  be  equally  susceptible  of  the  same  influence,  and  be  employed 
for  the  same  pm-poses. 

Indeed,  it  is  ver)'  unlikely  that  a  totally  untaraeable  atiimal  should  exist,  for,  as  far  as 
has  yet  been  known,  the  very  creatures  which  gave  the  most  unpromising  indications  of 
feix)city  or  obstinacy  have  been  the  most  remarkable  for  their  docility  under  the  treiitment 
of  certain  individuals.  We  should  not  be  overpassing  the  bounds  of  credibility  were  we 
to  assert,  that  no  creature  in  which  is  the  breath  of  life  is  capable  of  withstanding  the 
potent  hifluence  which  is  given  to  mankind  for  that  \ery  prnpose,  always  pmvided  that  it 
be  used  with  gentleness,  firmness,  and  much  patient  love. 

The  number  of  young  which  the  Weasel  generally  produces  at  each  biiih  is  four  or 
five,  and  tliere  are  said  to  be  usually  two  or  even  three  litters  in  each  year.  The  nest  is 
generally  placed  in  the  warm  cover  which  is  ailbrded  by  a  hollow  tree,  in  the  crevices 
that  exist  in  rocky  ground,  or  in  burrows  which  are  made  in  dry  sandy  soil  The  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  moss  and  leaves. 

The  fur  of  the  Weasel  is  sometimes  powerfully  influenced  by  the  effects  of  the  sevei*e 
cold,  and  has  been  known  to  become  nearly  white  during  a  sharp  and  protracted  frost. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat,  in  such  cases,  the  tip  of  the  taU  does  not  partake  of  the 
general  change  of  tint,  but  retains  its  briglit  red  hue,  precisely  as  the  tail  of  the  ermine 
retains  its  jetty  blackness  while  the  remainder  of  the  fur  is  either  white  or  cream-coloured. 
Iklr.  Bell  remarks  that  he  has  seen  a  W^easel  wldcli  had  retained  its  wintrj'  whiteness  in 
two  spots  on  each  side  of  the  nose^  although  the  reniamder  of  the  fm*  had  returned  to  its 
usual  reddish  hue  during  tlie  summer  months.  This  specimen  was  captured  in  the 
exti'eme  north  of  Scotland.  Wliile  clad  in  the  white  garments  of  winter,  in  which  state 
it  is  frequently  found  in  Siberia  and  Northeni  Europe,  it  is  the  auimid  which  w\as  called 
Miistela  nivalis,  or  snowy  Weasel,  by  Linnaeus.  Even  in  England  it  is  rather  variable  in 
tint^  independently  of  the  influence  of  climate  ;  some  individuals  being  less  brightly  tinged 
with  red  than  othei*s,  while  occasional  specimens  are  found  in  which  the  fur  is  of  an 
ceedingly  dark  brown. 

To  persona  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  habits  of  wild  animals,  it  is 
generally  a  matter  of  some  sui-prise  that  the  celebrated  Ermine  fur,  wdiich  is  in  such  general 
favour,  should  be  produced  by  one  of  those  very  animals  which  we  are  populaidy  accustomed 
to  rank  among  "venuin,"  and  to  exterminate  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
liighly-prized  Ermink  and  the  much-detested  Stoat  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  animal, 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  their  coots  being  solely  caused  by  the  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  heat  to  which  tliey  have  been  subjected. 

In  the  summer  time,  the  fur  of  the  Stoat — by  which  name  the  animal  will  be 
designated,  whether  it  be  w^earing  its  winter  or  summer  dress, — is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
weasel,  although  the  dark  parts  of  the  fur  are  not  so  niddy,  nor  the  light  portions  of  so 
were  a  white,  as  in  that  animal.    The  toea  and  the  edges  of  the  eai"s  are  also  whit«. 
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The  change  of  colour  which  takes  place  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year  is  nov 
ascertained,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  whitening  of  the  for, 
not  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  wliite  for  dark  hairs,  as  was  for  some  time  supposed 
be  the  case. 

The  hail's  are  not  entirely  white,  even  in  their  most  completely  blanched  state; 
partake  of  a  very  delicate  cream-yellow,  especially  upon  the  under  portions,  while 
slightly  bushy  tip  of  the  tail  remains  in  its  original  black  tinting,  and  presents  a  si 
contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  fur.     In  these  comparatively  temperate  latitudes, 
Stoat  is  never  sufficiently  blanched  to  render  its  fur  of  any  commercial  value,  and 
hair  appeal's  to  be  longer,  thicker,  and  whiter  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  latitude 
wliich  the  animal  has  been  taken.    As  may  be  supposed,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
skin  in  its  winti-y  whiteuess,  the  capture  of  the  Stoat  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.    The  traps  wliich  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  destnr 
the  Stoat  ai'c  fonned  so  as  to  kill  the  animal  by  a  sudden  blow,  without  wounding 
skin  ;  and  many  of  the  beautiful  little  creatures  are  taken  in  ordinal}'  snares. 

The  object  of  the  whitened  fur  of  the  Stoat  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  for  the  puipotf 
of  enabling  the  animal  to  elude  its  enemies  by  its  similarity  to  the  snow-covered  groial 
on  which  it  walks,  or  to  permit  it  to  creep  unseen  upon  its  prey.  It  seems,  however,  tint* 
many  animals  partake  of  the  same  tinting,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  polar  bear,  ana 
powerful,  that  they  need  no  such  defence  against  enemies,  and  so  active  in  the  puisoit  d' 
the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  that  their  success  in  obtaining  food  seems  to  depend  M 
little  upon  colour.  The  arctic  fox,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page  336^  aadtti 
lemming,  which  will  be  recorded  in  a  future  page,  are  examples  of  this  cnrioiis 
of  coloiu*. 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  mode  in  which  the  fur  changes  its  coloiirp  the 
object  of  the  change  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Qie  weaier  i 
intense  colds  wliich  reign  in  those  northern  regions,  and  which,  by  a  beautiful 
are  obliged  to  w^ork  the  very  change  of  colour  wliich  is  the  best  defence  a£UDBt 
powers.    It  is  well  known  that  black  substances  radiate  heat  more  effectnaUyuiitii  ol 
which  are  bright  and  polished.    This  fact  is  popularly  shown  in  the  blight  teapots 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  which  are  known,  by  practical  experience,  to  retain  the 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  their  surface  had  been  roughened  or  blackened. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  a  certain  coincidence  between  the  snowy  hain  tbit 
deck  the  fi-osty  brows  of  old  age  ^vith  a  reverend  crown  and  the  white  fur  that  adds  saA 
beauty  to  the  frost-beset  Stoat.  It  may  be  that  the  energies  of  the  animal  are  forced,  \f 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  resisting  the  extremely  low  temperature  of  those  icy  region^ 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  vital  organs,  and  are  unable  to  spare  a  suflBcien^ 
of  blood  to  form  the  colouring  matter  that  tinges  the  hair.  There  is  evidently  an  anakgfj 
between  the  chilly  feeling  that  always  accompanies  old  age  and  the  frosty  climate  " 
causes  the  Stoat's  fur  to  whiten 

It  is  well  known  that  examples  of  albinos  occur  in  almost  eveiy  kind  of  q 
and  bird,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  deprivation  of  colour  is  in  very  many  cases 
to  the  weak  constitution  of  the  individual     One  of  these  albinos  was  a  bird,  which 
caught  and  tamed,  and  although  it  was  of  a  cream  colour  when  it  was  captued, 
assumed  the  usual  dark  plumage  of  the  species  at  the  first  moulting  season 
occurred  after  its  capture.    As  the  bird  also  appeared  to  be  much  more  healthy  and ' 
than  when  it  was  clad  in  white  feathers,  it  seems  likely  that  the  albino  state  may 
been  caused  by  weakness  of  constitution 

It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  whitening  of  the  hiii«' 
the  change  of  tint  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  colouring  matter  which  tinges  the  haii;  wd^ 
that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  the  frost-whitened  Stoat*  the  age-whiteiMl  : 
human  hair,  and  the  abnormal  whiteness  of  various  albinos.    I  would  also  menticm,  i 
connexion  with  this  subject,  the  curious  instances  where  the  hair  of  human  beings  ii 
been  suddenly  blanched  by  powerful  emotion.    This  fact  has  been  disputed  by  aercOL  — 
physiologists,  but  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  true.      Besides  the  various  well-atteital  1 
examples  which  are  on  record,  I  am  enabled  to  give  my  own  personal  testimony  to  tkl 
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truth  of  this  singolax'  pheoomenon,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  a  person  whose  hair  was 
thanged  in  a  single  night  from  dark  to  grey  by  sudden  grief  and  terror,  and  the  whole 
lystem  fatally  deranged  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  country,  where  the  lowest  temperature  is  considerably  above  that  of  the 
ordinaiy  wintry  degrees,  the  Stoat  is  very  uncertain  in  its  change  of  fur,  and  seems  to 
yield  to  or  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  cold  weather  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
pai'ticular  animaL 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  Stoat  is  beginning  to  assume  its  wintry  dress,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  it  is  beginning  to  lose  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  wintry  months,  the  fur  is 
generally  found  to  be  marked  vnih  irregular  patches  of  dark  and  white  spots,  the  sides  of 
the  face  appearing  to  be  especially  variable  in  tMs  respect  Sometimes  the  animal  resists 
the  coldest  winters,  and  retains  its  dark  fur  throughout  the  severest  weather,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  Stoat  will  change  its  fur  even  though  the  winter  should  be 
particularly  mild.  Mr.  Tliompson  records,  in  his  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland, 
that  he  saw  a  Stoat  which  was   captured   on  the  27th  of  Januaiy,   1846,  which  was 
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r wholly  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  brown  patch  on  each  side  of  its  face.  Yet  tlie 
winter  had  been  remarkably  mild,  without  any  frost  or  snow,  although  there  had  been 
abuudimce  of  rain  and  storms.  Two  white  Stoats  were  killed  in  Ayrshire,  in  1 839,  which 
wen?  almost  entirely  white,  though  the  frosts  had  been  extremely  mild,  and  the  snow  had 
altogether  been  absent 

As,  in  the  former  of  these  examples,  the  weather  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  wet, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground  may  have  some 
connexion  with  the  whitening  of  the  hair.  On  account  of  the  better  radiating  powers  of 
dark  substances,  the  dew  and  general  moisture  is  always  found  to  be  deposited  in  greater 
quantity  on  dark  or  dull,  than  on  white  or  polished  substances.  Any  one  may  easily 
pnive  this  fact,  by  watching  the  effects  of  the  dew  on  a  white  and  a  red  rose  growing  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other. 

The  Stoat  is  considerably  larger  than  the  weasel,  measming  rather  more  than  foui-teen 
ttiches  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather  more  than  four  inchea.  There  is, 
^  however,  considerable  difference  in  the  size  of  vai-ious  individuals. 

It  is  a  most  determined  hunter,  pursuing  its  game  with  such  pertinacious  skill  that 
,  very  seldom  permits  its  intended  prey  to  escape. 

Although  tolerably  swift  of  foot,  it  is  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  great  speed  of 
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tUe  hai*e,  an  animal  which  fi'equently  falls  a  victim  to  the  Stoat  Yet  it  is  enabled,  b 
great  delicacy  of  scent  and  the  singular  endurance  of  its  frame,  to  run  down  any  hai 
whose  track  it  may  have  set  itself,  in  spite  of  the  long  legs  and  wonderful  speed  o 
prey.  When  pursued  by  a  Stoat,  the  hare  does  not  seem  to  put  forward  its  strength  j 
docs  when  it  is  followed  by  dogs,  but  as  soon  as  it  discovers  the  nature  of  its  pun 
seems  to  lose  all  energy,  and  hops  lazily  along  as  if  its  faculties  were  benumbed  by  • 
powerful  agency.  This  strange  lassitude,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  produced,  i 
great  service  to  the  Stoat,  in  enabling  it  to  secure  an  animal  wliich  might  in  a  Toy  i 
minutes  place  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  by  running  in  a  straight  line. 

In  tliis  curious  phenomenon,  there  are  one  or  two  points  worthy  of  notice 

Although  the  Stoat  is  physically  less  powerful  than  the  hare,  it  yet  is  endowed  ij 
and  is  conscious  of,  a  moral  superiority,  which  will  at  length  attain  its  aim.  The  hm^l 
tlie  other  hand,  is  sensible  of  its  weakness,  and  its  instincts  of  conser\'ation  are  mnchi 
than  the  destructive  instinct  of  its  pursuer.  It  must  be  conscious  of  its  inferioritf.t 
would  not  run,  but  boldly  face  its  enemy,  for  the  hare  is  a  fierce  and  detennined  f " 
when  it  is  matched  against  animals  that  are  possessed  of  twenty  times  the  ma 
powers  of  the  Stoat.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fieiy  eyes  tf ^ 
persecutor,  its  faculties  fail,  and  its  senses  become  oppressed  with  that  strange 
wliich  is  felt  by  many  creatures  when  they  meet  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  serpenti  ( 
A  gentleman  who  once  met  with  a  dangei-ous  adventure  with  a  cobra,  told  me  tbtf 
creature  moved  its  head  gently  from  side  to  side  in  front  of  his  face,  and  that  a  8tnuigBj( 
soothing  influence  began  to  creep  over  his  senses,  depriving  him  of  tlie  power  of  i 
but  at  the  same  time  removing  all  sense  of  fear.  So  the  hare  seems  to  be  infl 
by  a  similar  feeling,  and  to  be  enticed  as  it  were  to  its  fate,  the  senses  of  far  i 
pain  benumbed,  and  the  mere  animal  faculties  surviving  to  be  destroyed  by  the  i' 
bite. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  phenomenon  is  nearly  connected  with  the  i 
benumbing  of  the  nerves,  and  the  deprivation  of  fear  which  is  recorded  by  liTingi 
his  well-known  account  of  his  adventure  with  a  lion,  which  is  mentioned  on  paae  1# 
this  work.    The  preservative  faculties  of  the  hare  are  excited  by  the  loud  noisy  aQgil 
make  so  violent  an  attack  upon  the  hare,  and  which  consequently  makes  use  of  ilj 
muscular  and  intellectual  powers  to  escape  from  them.    But  the  silent,  soft-footed,!" 
Stoat  steals  quietly  on  its  victim  without  alarming  it  by  violent  demonstrations,  i 
to  its  death  and  kills  it  daintily. 

Be  it  noticed  that  there  are  human  types  of  the  Stoat,  or  rather  that  the  visible  i 
is  but  an  outward  emblem  of  the  inward  nature. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  chase,  the  hunted  animal  should  cross  a  stream,  the  Stoii  J 
do  the  same,   although,   when  it  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  water-voles,  it  i 
ventures  to  follow  them  into  an  element  where  they  are  more  at  their  ease  thint 
pursuer.    Still,  although  it  may  not  choose  to  match  itself  against  so  accomp"* 
swimmer  and  diver  as  the  water-vole,  it  is  no  mean  proficient  in  the  natatory  art 

Mr.  Thompson  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the  prowess  which  is  displayed  lyj 
Stoat  in  crossing  a  tolerably  wide  expanse  of  water.     "  A  respectable  fannei; 
crossing  in  his  boat  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  which  i 
a  portion  of  Islandmagee  (a  peninsula  near  Lame,  county  Antrim,)  from  tlie 
observed  a  ripple  proceeding  from  some  animal  in  the  water,  and  on  lowinff  npk  * 
that  it  was  a  *  weasel  * — Stoats  are  called  weasels  in  Ireland — which  he  had  do  i 
was  swimming  for  Islandmagee,  as  he  had  seen  it  going  in  a  direct  line  from  the  i 
and  it  had  reached  the  distance  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  taken.     The  poor  ii 
was  cruelly  killed,  although  its  gallant  swimming  might  have  pleaded  in  fitviffl 
its  Hfe." 

As  to  the  food  of  the  Stoat,  the  animal  seems  to  be  very  easily  contented  a « 
respect,  killing  and  eating  almost  any  description  of  wild  quadrupeds,  birds  and  «fti 
Of  rabbits  it  is  very  fond,  and  kUls  great  numbers  of  them,  especially  when  liflf  ( 
young. 

A  curious  scene  between  a  Stoat  and  rabbit  was  once  witnessed  in  Eppii^  Doni 
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piercing  ciy  was  heard  nmong  some  uoderwood,  from  whitdi  issued  a  poor  Tcibbit,  bearing 
with  it  a  Stoat,  clinging  to  its  neck.  The  Stoat,  on  firidin{>  that  its  actions  were  observed, 
quitted  its  prey  and  ran  up  a  tree.  One  of  the  keepei-s,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  had  not 
his  gun  with  him,  and  sent  his  companion  to  fetch  it.  Just  as  he  arrived,  bearing  tlie 
weapon,  the  Stoat  descended  the  tree,  and  running  to  the  rabbit,  which  had  lain  as  if 
paralyzed  on  the  groimd,  tried  to  drag  it  away,  but  was  &top|)ed  by  the  contents  of  the 
gun,  which  involved  the  Stoat  and  its  victim  in  a  common  fate. 

Birds'  nests  of  all  kinds  are  plundered  by  this  incorrigible  poacher,  for  its  quick  eye 
and  keen  nose  enable  it  to  tiiscover  a  nest,  be  it  ever  so  carefully  hidden  ;  its  agile  limbs 
and  sharp  claws  give  it  the  power  of  climbing  any  tree-trunk,  and  of  clinging  to  any  branch 
which  will  bear  the  weight  of  a  nest  and  eggs  ;  while  its  lithe  and  serpent-like  body  enables 
it  to  insinuate  itself  into  any  crevice  that  is  sufficiently  large  to  afibrd  ingress  and  egi-ess 
to  the  parent  birds.  The  pheasant  and  partridge  are  said  to  be  sad  sufferers  from  the 
Stoat,  which  is  mercilessly  slain  by  the  keeper  with  the  aid  of  traps  or  gun,  the  former 
being  the  preferable  mode  of  destroying  "  vermin."  The  traps  in  which  Stoats  are  to  be 
cauglit  are  most  ingeniously  placed  in  certain  tempting  "  nins  "  to  which  the  Stoat,  being 
a  dark-loving  aidmal,  is  sure  to  be 
attracted.  For  several  days  the 
baits  are  laid  on  the  traps,  which 
are  left  unset,  so  that  the  Stoats 
find  out  the  locality,  and  think 
that  they  have  fallen  upon  a  most 
hospitable  gi-ound.  When  thev 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  eat 
the  baits  with  impunity,  the  keeper 
sets  the  traps,  and  immolates  the 
hapless  visitants. 

When  the  female  Stoat  is  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  a  young 
loinily,  she  forages  far  and  wide  for 
her  otTspring,  and  lays  up  the  pro- 
duce of  her  chase  in  certain  cun- 
ningly contrived  larders.  In  a 
■vrood  belonging  to  Lord  Bagot, 
rt.  Stnat  nursery  was  discovered, 
J^iaving  within  it  no  less  than  sL< 
i  rihabitants,  a  mother  anil  her  five  stoat  (Wiui«ri^reM>. 

oung.     Their  larder  was  supplied 

i'*»'iUi  five  hares  and  four  rabbits,  neither  of  which  had  been  in  the  lea.st  mangled,  with 

J:je  exception  of  the  little  wound  that  had  caused  their  death.     In  another  nest  of  Stoats 

iT^re  found  a  niunber  of  small  animals,  such  as  field-mice,  birds,  and  frogs,  all  packed 

-  in   a  very  methodical  manner.     In  two   nests  which  were  found  in   Tollymore 

tlie  Stoats  had  laid  up  an  abundance  of  provision.     In  one  of  them,  there  were 

*jv  seven  mice,  besides  other  small  animals,  all  laid  with  their  heads  in  the  same 

action.     In  the  other  nest  was  a  more  extensive  assortment  uf  dead  animals.     A 

ill  mice,  a  young  rabbit,  and  a  young  hare  were  laid  in  the  storehouse,  together 

the  feathers  and  tail  of  a  woodcock,  showing  that  even  that  wary  bird  had  fallen 

tiiu  to  the  Stoat 

t-AJthough  the  Stoat  is  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  rata  and  mice,  and  destroys  annually 

numbers  of  these  destructive  animab,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  predaceous 

oX  finds  its  intended  prey  to  be  more  than  its  match,  and  is  forced  ignomiuiously  to  yield 

i,contest.     One  of  these  animals  was  seen  in  chase  of  a  rat,  which  it  was  following 

t,  and  at  a  great  pace.     After  a  while,  the  Stoat  overtook  the  rat,  and  would  have 

upon  her,  had  not  its  purpose  been  anticipated  by  a  sudden  attack  from  the  rat, 

turned  to  bay,  and  fiercely  flung  herself  with  open  jaws  on  her  pui-suer.    The  Stoat 

lexpected  a  proceeding,  that  it  fairly  turned  tail  ami  ran  awa 
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The  rat  uow  took  up  tlH3  pursuit,  and  chased  the  Stout  with  such  iiirioiis  ene 

drove  her  enemy  far  from  the  place.  It  is  probable  that  the  rat  had  a  young  fiunilj  nX 
hand,  and  was  urged  to  this  curious  display  of  courage  by  the  force  of  lier  maternal 
feelings. 

On  account  of  its  agile  limbs,  shai-p  teeth,  and  ferocious  disposition,  even  a  angb 
Stoat  would  be  an  unchaucy  opponent  for  an   unarmed  man.     But  if  several 
should  unite  to  attack  a  single  man,  he  would  lind  himself  in  bad  case,  armed  or 
Such  a  circumstance  has  been  lately  communicated  to  me,  ray  informant  having  heard  1 
from  the  lips  of  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene. 

A  gentleman  was  walking  along  a  road  near  Cricklade,  when  he  saw  two  StoaUj 
in  the  path.  He  idly  picked  up  a  stone,  and  tlung  it  at  the  animals,  one  of 
struck,  and  was  knocked  over  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  other  Stoat  immfl 
uttered  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry,  which  was  answered  by  a  number  of  its  compamon 
issued  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  and  sprang  upon  then*  assailant,  running  up  hif 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  striving  to  reach  his  nock.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  1 
coming  to  the  attack,  he  picked  up  a  handful  of  stones,  thinking  that  he  should  be  able  to 
iTpel  his  little  enemies,  but  they  came  boldly  on,  in  spite  of  the  st-onea  and  of  hia  sticlL 
Moat  providentially  a  sharp  wind  happened  t^  be  blowing  on  that  day,  and  lie  had  wcmad 
a  thick  woollen  comforter  round  his  neck,  so  that  he  was  partially  protect^jd. 

Finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  beating  oif  the  pertinacious  animals,  he  fluT»t»  liis 
stick  down,  fixed  his  hat  firmly  over  his  temples,  and  pressing  his  hands  to  his  n 
as  to  guard  that  perilous  spot  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  Sto*ii^  «•• 
off  homewards  as  fast  as  he  could  run.  By  degrees,  several  of  the  animals  dropped  oS, 
but  othei*s  clung  so  deterniinately  to  thisir  opponent,  tliat  when  he  arrival  at  liis  stablt^ 
no  less  than  five  Stoats  were  killed  by  his  servants  as  they  hung  on  his  person.  H» 
hands,  face,  and  part  of  his  neck  were  covered  with  wounds  ;  but  owing  to  the  preseooeBf 
mind  with  wliich  he  had  defended  his  neck,  the  large  blood-vessels  had  escaped  wit 
injury.  The  distance  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  attacked  to  his  own  house 
nearly  four  miles. 

He  always  declared  that  when  he  struck  the  Stoat  with  the  stone,  it«  companion  < 
out  "Murder!" 

The  Stoat  is,  like  the  weasel,  possessed  of  a  powerful  and  exceedingly  nnplefunani  odoor ; 
yet  even  this  lUsagreeable  accompaniment  does  not  always  suffice  to  pre.ser\*e  it  firombeu^ 
killed  and  eaten  by  predaceous  animals  more  powerful  than  itself.  Even  sso  £EKstu£cnis  m 
anini'il  ns  the  domestic  cat  has  been  known  to  capture  a  Stoat,  to  eat  pai*t  of  it  lull 
and  to  di.stribute  the  remainder  to  her  kittens,  who  partook  of  the  powerftif^v  **-»«i 
food  without  nianilosting  any  reluctance. 

Although  so  wild  an  animal,  it  has  been  tamed  with  as  great  success  as  the  vroaaeLi 
the  ferret,  displaying  thesanie  gentle  and  active  playfulness  as  has  been  already  i 
as  belonging  to  the  weasel  when  in  a  state  of  domestication.     The  animal  was  I 
roam  at  will  atiout  the  house,  and  never  gave  any  intimation  that  it  vrjshod  to  l 
escape.     It  was  an  amusingly  pla}i'ul  little  creatmti,  ilelighting  to  leap  upon  the 
of  the  family,  and  nm  up  their  backs.    But  its  greatest  pleasure  seemeil  to  bo  in  nttt**^ 
a  couple  of  old  stuffed  mag|>ies  that  stood  upon  a  shelf     It  used  to  jump  upon  tk» 
twist  its  serpcmtine  body  roimd  their  necks,  dmg  out  their  feathers  betwoen  ita  tratK<  *' 
would  not  unfrequently,  in  the  exuberance  of  its  spmts,  knock  the  bird  off  Ui«  abal(i 
magpie  and  Stoat  would  come  t<i  the  ground  together.  ~ 

The  lively  little  animal  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tayra  is  an 
of  tropical  America,  where  it  is  found  in  niodei-ate  numbers,  though  not  l** 
profusion. 

The  colour  of  the  Tayra  is  a  uniform   black,  slightly  tinged  with   lir«    ^ti      ^ 
exception  of  a  large  white  patch  which  covers  the  throat  and  npjvcr  p«.rn.tt)  nf  tlir  r^J 
It  is  said  to  take  up  its  j-e.sidence  in  burrows,  which  it  scoops  for  itsolf  rxutnd 

captivity  it  is  extremely  lively  and  amusing,  performing  every  mo\  m  n 

quick  manner,  and  accompanying  ite  action*  with  an  odd  little  chuckle,  aoniclhii^ 
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that  of  a  hen  calling;  to  her  chicks.  The  eye  of  the  Tayra  is  small,  bright,  aud  brown  in 
colour.  It  is  soinetimr  ;  known  by  the  title  of  the  Great  Weitsel,  under  which  name  it 
has  been  described  T»y  Azara,  who  has,  unibrtunately,  not  left  any  account  of  its  habits  in 
a  wild  state.  Its  nature,  manners,  and  customs,  are,  however,  said  to  resemble  those  of  the 
foUowing  animal. 

The  sjy.e  of  the  Tayra  is  nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  the  common  Marten 

The  Gkison,  or  Huron,  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  is  veiy  conmion  about  the 
vicinity  of  Para^aiay. 

In  its  natural  disposition  it  is  exceedingly  fierce,  and  is  a  terrible  foe  to  almost  every 
animal  tluit  it  chooses  to  attack.  Even  in  a  Btat«  of  domestication  the  savage  instinct 
cannot  be  emdicated,  for  even  when  the  Grison  is  rendered  sufficiently  tame  to  sutler  the 
touch  of  the  human  hand,  aud  to  return  the  caresses  of  those  to  whose  presence  it  was 
accustomed,  it  has  been  known  to  break  loose  from  its  confinement,  and  to  slaughter  some 
unfortunate  animal  that  happened  to  be  within  its  reach. 

A  Grison  that  belonged  to  IMr.  Bell  contrived  to  get  out  of  a  cage  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  and  t«  attack  a  youug  alligator  that  had  been  brought  into  the  same  chamber. 
The  alligators  were,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  quaintly  remarks,  "  stupidly  tame,  and 
had,  on  a  certain  evening,  been  laid  before  a  fire  in  order  to  rejoice  in  the  welcome  heat 
In  tlie  morning,  when  their  owner  entered  the  room,  he  found  that  the  Grison  had  made 

escape,  and  had  attacked  one  of  the  alligators  with  such  savage  fury  that  it  had  torn  a 

liderable  hole  under  one  of  the  Ibre-legB,  just  where  the  large  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
n,  and  had  inflicted  so  teji'ible  an  injury  that  the  poor  creature  died  from  the  eifects  of 
ilB  wound.  TIjc  otlier  alligator,  although  unhurt,  was  in  a  strongly  excited  state,  snapping 
angrily  at  ever}'  one  who  approached  it." 

Another  Grison,  that  was  domesticated  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  committed  a  similarly  fatal 
assault  on  a  rather  valuable  animal  Although  it  was  always  well  supplied  with  food,  it 
became  so  excited  at  the  presence  of  a  lemur,  that  it  broke  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and 
indicted  a  mortal  injur}'  on  the  poor  animal  which  had  so  unexpectedly  called  forth  the 
innate  ferocity  of  ita  chanict^r. 

Yet  this  animal  was  remarkable  for  its  docility  and  gentle  playfulness,  and  was 
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excited.     The  Grison  would,  when  challenged  to  play,  turn  on  its  back,  seaze  the  fingers 
of  its  hmnsai  playfellow  between  its  jaws,  hold  them  to  its  mouth,  and  press  them  gently 
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with  its  te^tk     It  never  bit  with  sufficient  force  to  causp  pain,  so  th«*  »*a  fe 
onslaught  on  the  lemur  would  not  have  befsn  expected  from  an  Animal  of  so  gent 
natui*e.     It  was  possess  id  of  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  could  iieoognise  its  *"*' 
by  the  touch  of  their  fiugers,  without  needing  to  see  their  owners. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  iuipertinent  creature  in  its  demeanour,  and  has  a  curious  habit  i 
rearing  its  long  neck,  and  bearing  its  head  in  a  very  snake-like  fashion.    When  it  assi 
this  attitude,  its  bright  little  black  eyes  have  a  curiously  pert  air,  as  they  look  out 
under  the  white,  wood-like,  hairy  covering  with  which  the  head  is  fumishecL     All 
movements  are  brisk  and  cheerfiil,  and  wlule  running  about  its  cage  it  oontinoally 
a  faint,  grasshopper-like  cliirp. 

The  colour  of  the  Grison  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  of  lighter  ooloiir 
on  the  back  than  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body.  This  divergence  from  the  usual  mfe 
is  very  uncommon,  and  is  only  seen  in  one  or  two  animals.  The  muzzle,  the  under  pftrt 
of  the  neck,  the  abdomen,  and  legs,  are  of  a  dullish  black  r*jl.mr  ;  while  the  entire  uppm 
surface  of  the  body,  from  the  space  between  the  eyes  to  the  tail,  is  covered  with 
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grey  fur,  each  hair  being  diversified  with  black  and  white.    The  tinting  of  this  ^i^dw 
is  rather  variable  ;  in  some  individuals  it  is  nearly  white,  while  in  others  it  has  »  d«dW 
tinge  of  yellow. 

The  ears  of  this  species  are  very  small,  and  the  tongue  is  rough,  .  The  hain  iHi^ 
give  the  distinctive  colouring  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  1<  i  am  iham  wUA 

cover  the  remaining  portions  of  the  body  and  the  limbs.     In  U>  jth  it  tlif¥— * 

about  two  feet,  the  tail  being  rather  more  than  six  inches  in  lengtli. 

The  odour  which  proceeds  from  the  scent-glands  of  the  Grisou  is  x>ec\iliai)T 
and  offends  human  nostrils  even  more  than  that  of  the  stoat  and  polecat 

In  the  clumsy-looldng  animal  which  is  called  the  Ratel,  a  beautiful  ailaptate^ 
nature  is  manifested     Covered  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion ^aJthtV" 
with  tbiok,  coai-ae,  and  rough  fur,  and  provided,  moreover,  with  a  skin  thai  Bli ' 
1  *T     ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  marvellously  adapted  to  the  peculiar  life  wku4« 

Although  the  Ratel  is  in  all  probability  indebted  for  its  food  to  varioiia  aomcML  tb 
diet  which  It  best  loves  is  composed  of  the  combs  and  young  of  the  hc»^v4iei  * 
S!^f'tK\'^*i^%'?i"^''^  ^^'  ^H  P^-^dil^^tion  for  this  sweet  daint?,  thaUt  WS^  •^ 
ItieU  the  title  of  Honey  Itatel,  or  Honey  Weasel.    The  reason  foHlieS^?^ 
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Bng  of  far  is  now  evident  The  animal  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
ited  bees  when  it  lays  siege  to  their  fastnesses,  and  if  it  were  not  defended  by  a 
ling  which  is  impenetrable  to  their  stings,  it  would  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  poisoned 
3ns  of  its  myriad  fofs. 

every  way,  the  Ratftl  is  well  adapted  to  the  circnmstancea  in  which  it  is  placed. 

being  a  swift  animal,  it  cannot  escape  from  foes  by  its  speed  ;  but  if  it  can  gain  bnt 

minutes*  respite,  it  can  sink  itself  into  the  ground  by  the  "sngorous  action  of  its 

rerful  paws,  and  thus  can  avoid  the  attacks  of  almost  any  antagonist.     Should  it  be 

aken  before  it  can  reach  its  accustomed  home,  or  dig  a  new  one,  it  throws  itself  on 

ck,  and  uses  ita  teeth  and  claws  with  such  force  that  it  will  beat  off  any  ordinary 

onist.     The  extreme  looseness  of  its  skin  renders  it  a  very  formidable  combatant,  for 

it  ia  seized  by  any  part  of  its  body,  it  can  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  its  skin,  and  fix 

eeth  most  unexpectedly  in  the  body  of  its  foe. 

[Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  from  the  sing»ilar  endurance  of  its  nature,  the 
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el  IB  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  be  comparatively  unhurt  by  attacks  that  wooild 
Ice  to  kill  many  an  animal  of  ten  times  its  size. 

[During  the  daytime,  the  Ratel  remains  in  its  burrow ;  but  as  evening  begins  to  draw 

it  emerged  from  its  place  of  repose,  and  sets  otf  on  its  l>ee-Ininting  expeditions.    As 

"  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  a  bee's  nest  that  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree-limb  is  safo 

1  attacks.    But  the  greater  number  of  wild  bees  make  their  nests  in  the  deserted 

of  the  termite,  or  the  forsaken  biirrows  of  various  animals.     It  lb  said  that  tho 

el  finds  its  way  towards  the  bees*  nests  by  watching  the  direction  in  which  the  bees 

towards  their  homes. 
'  The  movements  of  the  Ratel  are  not  at  all  graceful,  but  the  animal  is  lively  enougli 
'  captivity,  and  always  affords  much  amusement  to  the  spectator  by  the  grotesque 
character  of  its  recreation.  One  of  these  creatures,  which  is  familiar  to  every  visitor 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  large  house,  is  in  the 
bit  of  constantly  going  through  the  most  extraordiinarj'  perfonnances,  and  thei-eby 
cting  the  attention  of  a  numerous  body  of  spectators. 

In  the  enclosure  that  has  been  allotted  to  tliis  animal,  the  Riitcl  has,  by  dint  of  con- 
titly  running  in  the  same  direction,  made  for  itself  an  oval  path  among  the  straw  th:it. 
Flaid  upon  the  ground.      It  proceeds  over  the  couirse  which  it  has  worked  out,  in  a 
inick  active  trot,  and  every  time  that  it  revaches  either  end  of  the  course,  it  puts  its  head 
Cthe  ground,  turns  a  complete  summersault,  and  resumes  its  course.      At  intervals. 
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it  walks  into  its  bath,  rolls  about  in  the  wat«?r  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  ad(ir6?9e« 
itself  with  renewed  vigour  to  its  curious  antics. 

The  rolour  of  the  llatel  is  black  upon  the  muzzh',  the  limbs,  and  the  whole  of  the 
utkIit  portions  of  the  body  ;  but  upr)n  tlie  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  ril*  and 
tail,  the  siuiuial  is  furnished  with  a  thick  coveriii;^'  of  long  hairs,  which  are  of  an  asbv- 
grey  colour.  A  bright  grey  stripe,  about  an  incli  in  width,  runs  along  each  side  acd 
serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  light  and  the  dark  portions  of  the  fur.  The 
ears  of  the  Tiatel  are  extremely  short,  Tlie  lighter  fur  of  the  back  is  variously  tinted  in 
different  individuals,  some  Ijeing  of  the  whitish-grey  wliich  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  others  remarkable  for  a  decided  tinge  of  red.  The  length  of  the  Cape  Katel  is  ralLer 
more  than  three  feet,  inclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 
In  its  walk  it  is  plantigrade,  nnd  has  so  much  of  the  ursine  chamcter  in  its  moTementi 
that  it  has  been  called  the  Indian  or  Honey  Bear.  It  is  sometimes  known  under  the 
title  of  "  Bharsiah." 

The  animal  which  has  just  been  described  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  being 
found  in  gi-eat  profusion  at  the  ("ape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is,  however,  an  Indian 
species  of  Eat<?l.  whicOi  very  closely  i-esembles  the  African  animal,  and  in  the  opinioa 
of  some  v.'riters  is  identical  with  it. 

The  Indian  Katel  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  voracious  animal,  prowling  about  the 
vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and  not  unfrequently  paying  a  visit  to  the  buml-gnmndi  J 
in  search  of  newly  interred  coq>ses.  It  is  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  peran  J 
to  barricade  the  grave  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  defend  it  from  the  sbaip  lod 
powerful  claws  of  the  Ratel,  wliicli  can  work  their  way  through  the  earth  with  singnltf 
rapidity.  It  is  veiy  commonly  found  along  the  course  of  the  Granges  and  Junni. 
especially  frequenting  the  lofty  banks  for  which  those  rivers  are  noted. 

It  is  so  expert  a  burrower  that  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  buiy  itself  beneath  the  anfeoe 
in  ten  minutes,  even  though  working  in  hanl  and  stiff  soil ;  while  digging,  it  plia 
its  limbs  with  such  exc<'eding  good-will  that  it  flings  the  loosened  soil  to  a  distance  rf 
some  yards.  Wlien  taken  young,  it  is  easily  turned,  and  becomes  a  veiy  amnsing 
animal,  diverting  the  spectatoi*s  by  the  singular  antics  which  it  plays.  But  if  an  adnlt 
specimen  should  be  captured,  it  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  the  loss  of  its  liberty,  and 
struggles  vainly  to  make  its  escape,  until  it  dies  fi-oni  the  mingled  effects  of  himgeran-l 
excitement. 

Flesh  of  all  kind  is  acceptable  to  the  Indian  Katel,  and  it  seems  to  have  a  gftai 
predilection  for  rats,  mice,  and  birds  in  a  living  state.  It  is  generally  drowsy  by  day. 
and  only  rouses  itself  from  its  slumbers  at  the  approach  of  evening.  Tlie  natives  speak 
of  it  under  the  name  of  "  Beejoo." 

Tlie  Wolverene,  more  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Glutton,  has  earned  fif 
itself  a  world-wide  reputation  for  ferocity,  and  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  older 
writers  on  natural  histr)ry  to  indulge  in  the  most  unshackled  liberty  of  description. 

Voracious  it  certainly  is,  having  lieen  known  to  consume  tlurteen  pounils  of  meat  in  I 
single  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  animal  had  been  living  in  a  wild  state  it  couldhin 
eaten  even  a  larger  amount  of  food.  It  was  said  by  the  older  naturalists  to  prej*  upon  den; 
which  it  kiUed  by  cunningly  dropping  on  the  ground  a  heap  of  the  moss  on  which  tha 
deer  feeds,  and  then  climbing  upon  a  branch  which  overhung  the  spot.  As  soon  as  thi 
deer  passed  beneath  the  iiv.o,  the  Glutton  was  said  to  leap  upon  its  shoulders,  and  tooling 
there  until  it  had  brought  the  deer  to  the  ground  This  and  similar  tales,  however,  re* 
on  no  good  foundation. 

It  is  known  that  the  Glutton  feeds  lai-gely  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  that  it  ii 
a  most  determined  foe  to  the  beaver  in  the  sunmier  months.  During  the  winter  it  btf 
little  chance  of  catching  a  beaver,  for  the  animals  are  quietly  ensconced  in  tlieir  hem, 
and  their  hou.ses  arc  rendered  so  strong  by  the  intense  cold  that  the  Glutton  is  nnaUe  li 
break  through  their  ice-haidencd  walls. 

Tlie  Wolverene  is  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  America,  Siberia,  and  of  a  great  part  d 
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lorn  Europe.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  Glutton  and  the  Wolverene  wci*e  distinct 
da  but  it  is  now  a.scertuined  that  tlu'y  both  belong  to  the  same  species. 
le  general  aspect  of  this  animal  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  young  bear,  and  probably 
iat  account  it  was  placed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  bears  under  the  title  of  Ursus 
IS.  The  general  colour  of  the  Wolverene  is  a  brownish-black  ;  the  muzzle  is  black 
r  as  the  eyebrows,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  of  a  browner  hue.  In  some 
Dens,  a  few  white  spots  are  scattered  upon  the  under  jaw.  The  sides  of  the  body 
'ashed  with  a  tint  of  a  warmer  hue.  The  paws  are  quite  black,  and  the  contrast 
len  the  jetty  fur  of  the  feet  and  the  almost  ivoiy  whiteness  of  the  claws  is 
nely  curioua  These  white  claws  are  much  esteemed  among  the  natives  for  the 
ee  of  being  manufactiued  into  certain  i'eiuiiiine  adornments. 

je  paws  are  veiT  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  supposed 
liis  modification  of  structure  is  intended  to  enable  the  Wolverene  to  pass  in  safety 

gurfaee  of  the  snow.     Indeed,  the  feet  are  so  large,  that  the  marks  which  they 
e  snow  are  often  mistaken  for  the  footprints  of  a  bear.     As  the  tracks  of  the 

e  are  often  mixed  with  those  of  the  bear,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  animal 

often  fall  a  prey  to  the  foraier  during  the  winter  months.     "Uljen  the  animal  which 

Is  Is  too  large  to  form  a  single  meal,  the  Wolverene  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying 

the  remains,  and  of  concealing  them  in  some  secure  hiding-place,  in  readiness  for 

md  repast. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Wolverene  are  small,  and  of  a  dark  bro^ii,  and  are  not  remaikibk 
for  their  brilliancy. 

A  fine  specimen  of  tliis  animal  is  at  present  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  'when  M 
form  and  habits  may  be  well  studied.  Except  when  it  opens  its  month,  and  displajs  Hi 
double  row  of  glittering  teeth,  it  does  not  give  the  spectator  the  idea  of  being  a  particukri^i 
savage  or  voracious  animal,  but  has  rather  a  good-humoured  aspect  Although  not  T«fj 
quick  in  its  movements,  it  is  rather  restless,  and  is  seldom  still  except  when  sleeping; 
It  climbs  about  tlie  branches  of  a  tree  with  great  ease,  and  seems  to  luxuriite  a 
its  own  curious  way  among  the  boughs,  rolling  itself  upon  them,  and  patting  thij 
branches  with  its  paws  in  quite  a  playful  manner.  Its  perfect  command  over  itaT' 
while  thus  recreating  itself  appears  very  curious,  because  it  has  but  little  of  the  look  i 
a  climbing  animal. 

It  can  leap  from  a  tolerable  height  without  seeming  to  take  any  precaution,  or 
consider  that  it  had  achieved  any  great  feat.  When  it  descends  from  its  tree,  it  will  i 
long  remain  on  the  ground,  but  climbs  about  the  bars  of  its  cage  with  great  ease  i 
activity,  always,  however,  seeming  to  ascend  with  greater  readiness  than  it  descci 
Sometimes  it  runs  several  times  in  succession  round  the  enclosure,  keeping  up  a  Idnd  ( 
canter  or  short  gallop,  and  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  see  if  a  piece  of  cake  or  otIis| 
delicacy  has  been  pushed  through  the  bars.  ] 

In  its  native  country,  the  animal  is  detested  by  the  hunters,  whether  they  belo^f  .j 
to  Europe  or  America.  For  the  Wolverene  is  in  the  habit  of  following  the  sable-hunteB  i 
on  their  rounds,  and  of  detaching  the  baits  from  the  traps,  thereby  rendering  the  whob  j 
circuit  useless.  If  a  sable  or  marten  should  happen  to  be  entrapped,  the  WoIvereBeJ 
does  not  eat  the  dead  animal,  but  liears  it  out  of  the  trap  and  carries  it  away.  In  America  f 
it  is  specially  obnoxious  to  the  hunters,  because  its  fine  sense  of  smell  enables  it  I 
discover  the  storehouses  of  provisions—"  caches  "  as  they  are  technically  temied— vUd 
the  provident  hunters  lay  by  in  order  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  bad  sncoen  Hi 
should  unfortunately  discover  one  of  these  irpositories,  it  sets  itself  detenniutdf  I 
work,  tears  away  all  obstacles,  and  does  extreme  damage  to  the  provisions,  bj  i 
all  the  meat,  and  scattering  on  eveiy  side  all  the  vegetable  food. 

In  captivity,  its  greatest  dainty  is  said  to  be  the  body  of  a  cat,  for  which  strange^ 
it  will  leave  every  other  kind  of  food. 

The  Wolverene  is  not  a  very  prolific  animal,  as  it  seldom  produces  more  than  two  it  1 1 
birth.  The  maternal  residence  is  generally  placed  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  in  soK  | 
secluded  situation,  and  the  young  Wolverenes  make  their  appearance  about  May. 

The  Sktink  has  obtained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  literally  in  worse  odooj 
than  any  other  known  animal.    All  the  weasels  are  notable  for  a  certJain  odour  whiij 
emanates  from  their  persons,  but  the  Skunk  is  pre-eminent  in  the  utter  nois 
of  the  stench  which  it  exhales  when  annoyed  or  alarmed-    To  the  animal  itselt  I 
possession  of  this  horrid  effluvium  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  defence,  for  then  ii| 
no  enemy  that  will  dare  to  attack  a  creature  that  has  the  power  of  overwhelming  its  f 
with  so  offensive  an  odour  that  they  are  unable  to  shake  off  the  pollution  for  many  I 

Tliere  seems  to  be  no  animal  that  can  withstand  the  influence  of  this  abominable  ( 
Dogs  are  trained  to  hunt  this  creature,  but  until  they  have  learned  the  right  mode  i 
attacking  the  fetid  game,  they  are  liable  to  be  driven  off  in  consternation.    Dogs  thathirtl 
learned  the  proper  mode  of  attacking  the  Skunk,  do  so  by  leaping  suddenly  npoo  thf 
creature,  and  despatching  it  before  it  can  emit  the  fetid  secretion.  The  scent  proceeds  fr»1 
a  liquid  secretion  which  is  formed  in  some  glands  near  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  vbiii  I 
can  l>e  retained  or  ejected  at  will.     When  the  Skunk  is  alarmed,  it  raises  its  bash^**^"] 
into  a  perpendicular  attitude,  turns  its  back  on  its  enemy,  and  ejects  the  nauseous  liH 
with  some  force. 

Should  a  single  drop  of  this  horrid  secretion  fall  on  the  dress  or  the  skin,  it  isbn^ 
possible  to  relieve  the  tainted  object  of  its  disgusting  influence.  A  dog,  whose  coitl* 
suffered  from  a  discharge  of  a  Skunk's  battery,  retained  the  stench  for  so  long  a  timstt* 
even  after  a  week  had  elapsed  it  rendered  a  table  useless  by  rubbing  itself  ugainstflOB* 
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iiougb  its  far  had  been  repeatedly  washed.  The  odour  of  this  substance  is  s< » 
that  it  taints  everything  that  may  be  near  the  spot  on  which  it  has  fallen,  and 
tm  quite  useless.  Provisions  rapidly  become  uneatable,  and  clothes  are  so 
vith  the  vapour  that  they  will  retain  the  smell  for  several  weeks,  even  though 
peatedly  washed  and  dried.  It  is  said  that  if  a  drop  of  the  odorous  fluid  shouM 
^he  eyes,  it  will  deprive  them  of  sight  Several  Indiana  were  seen  by  Mr, 
ho  had  lost  the  use  of  their  eyes  from  this  causa 

occasion,  a  coach  full  of  passengers  was  passing  along  the  road,  when  a  Skunk 
the  path  and  tried  to  push  its  way  through  a  fence.  Not  succeeding  in  so 
idently  seemed  to  tldnk  that  the  coach  was  the  cause  of  its  failure,  and  ceasing 
to  escape,  deliberately  sent  a  shower  of  its  vile  effluence  among  the  passengers, 
a  means  of  defence,  the  Skunk  is  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle  of  demeanour, 
3re  than  once  enticed  an  unwary  passenger  to  approach  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
yful  and  attractive  an  animal 

idubon  has  recorded  a  curious  adventure  which  befel  him  in  his  younger 
>f  his  accustomed  rambles,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  curious  little  animol, 
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ivith  a  parti-coloured  coat  and  bushy  tail,  and  so  apparently  gentle  iu 
that  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  sock  a  nearer  acquaintance.  As  h« 
the  creature  did  not  attempt  to  mn  away,  but  awaited  his  coming  with 
inimity.^  Deceived  by  its  gentle  aspect,  bo  eagerly  ran  towards  the  tempting 
(rasped  it  by  its  bushy  tail,  which  it  \vm\  raised  perpendicularly  as  if  for  the 
teinpting  him  to  make  the  assault.  He  soon  repented  of  Ids  temerity,  for  he 
seized  the  animal  when  he  was  overwhelmed  Avith  so  horrible  a  substance^ 
es,  mouth,  and  nostrils  were  equally  offended,  and  he  was  fain  to  fling  away 
t)n8  foe.  After  this  adventure  he  became  very  cautious  with  respect  to  pretty 
^nimals  with  white  backs  and  bushy  tails. 

^bthing  in  nature  that  is  wholly  evil,  and  even  this  terrible  fluid  is  proved 
Rd  of  medicinal  virtues,  being  soiuotimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief 
0  patients.  There  is  rather  a  curious  stor}'  respecting  a  clergj^man  who  had 
omed  to  use  the  scent-glands  of  the  Skunk  for  tliis  purpose,  and  to  keep  thcni 
r-8topped  bottle.  It  unfortunately  happened,  one  Sunday,  that,  biU'iug  been 
th  a  fit  of  asthma,  he  took  his  bottle  into  the  jiulpit,  and  when  his  breathing 
ablesome,  he  opened  the  bottle,  and  applie<l  it  to  his  nostrils.  Whether  lie 
3  required  relief  or  not  is  not  recorded,  but  he  was  enfircly  sparcl  the  trouble 
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of  going  on  with  his  sermon,  as  the  congregation  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  left 
nearly  alone  in  the  church. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  medicinal  use  of  tliis  mephitic  substance  is,  that  afts  I 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  the  whole  frame  of  the  patient  becomes  so  saturated  i " 
the  vile  odour  that  he  is  not  only  unpleasant  to  his  neighbours,  but  almost  unbearablej 
liimself     It  would  be  a  curious  expeiiment  if  any  one  could  force  one  Skunk  to  Gutf 
ill-smelling  secretion  upon  another,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  scent  is  as  Da 
to  the  animal  that  secretes  it  as  it  is  to  all  other  animals. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  mode  of  defence  which  is  employed  hf\ 
Skunk  and  that  which  is  used  by  the  cuttle-fish,  and  in  botli  cases  it  seems  to  n  f 
result  of  various  emotions,  of  which  fear  and  combativeness  are  the  chief. 

In  its  fur,  the  Skunk  is  extremely  variable,  but  the  general  markings  of  its  coatl 
loUows.  Tlie  fur  is  of  a  brown  tint,  washed  with  black,  and  variegated  by  whitest 
along  its  back.  The  tail  is  long  and  extremely  bushy,  being  coverSi  with  long  haini 
(neamy-whitc  liue.  Its  habitation  is  commonly  in  burrows,  which  it  scratches  in  1 
ground  by  means  of  its  powerful  claws.  Tlie  creature  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  I 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which 
fourteen  or  iifteen  inches.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  animal  is  not  endowed  withi 
great  activity  by  nature.  It  is  an  American  animal,  and  is  found  towards  tlie 
parts  of  that  continent. 

Scarcely   less  remarkable  for  its  ill-odour  than   the  skunk,  the  Teledit  ii 
brought  so  prominently  before  the  public  eye  as  the  animal  which   has  jnat 
described. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  conntj  1 
are  not  less  than  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  On  certain  i 
these  elevated  spots,  the  Teledu,  or  Stinkard,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  can 
be  found.  The  earth  is  lighter  on  these  spots  than  in  the  valleys,  and  is  better  i 
to  the  habits  of  the  Teledu,  which  roots  in  the  earth  after  the  manner  of 
in  search  of  the  worms  and  insects  which  constitute  its  chief  food.  Tliis  habit  of  i 
up  the  soil  renders  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  native  agriculturists,  as  it  puisnflsl 
worms  in  their  subterraneous  meanderings,  and  makes  sad  liavoc  among  the 
planted  seeds.  It  is  also  in  the  habit  of  doing  much  damage  to  the 
plants  by  eating  off  their  roots. 

We  arc  indebted  to   Mr.  Horsfield  for  an  elaborate  and  interesting  account  of  I 
Teledu,  an  animal   which  he  contrived  to   tame  and  to  watch  with   singular 
The  following  passages  are  selected  from  his  memoir. 

"  Tlie  Mydaus  forms  its  dwelling  at  a  slight  depth  beneath  the  surface,  in  the  black  i 
with  considerable  ingenuity.    Having  selected  a  spot  defended  above  by  the  roots  of  a  1 
tree,  it  constructs  a  cell  or  chamber  of  a  globular  form,  having  a  diameter  of  sevenl  i 
the  sides  of  which  it  makes  perfectly  smooth  and  regular ;  this  it  provides  with  a  mK 
raneous  conduit  or  avenue,  about  six  feet  in  length,  the  external  entrance  to  which  itoona 
with  twigs  and  dry  leaves.     During  the  day  it  remains  concealed,  like  a  badger  ia  I 
hole  ;  at  night  it  proceeds  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  other  I*"" 
and  of  worms  of  every  kind.     It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  common  lumbrici,  or  ( 
worms,  which  abound  in  the  fertile  mould.     These  animals,  agreeably  to  the  ia ' 
of  the  natives,  live  in  pairs,  and  the  female  produces  two  or  three  young  at  a  biith. 

The  motions  ot  the  Mydaus  are  slow,  and  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  natives,  who  lyi 
means  fear  it.     During  my  abode  on  the  Mountain  Prahu,  I  engaged  tliem  to  procoef 
individuals  for  preparation  ;  and  as  they  received  a  desirable  reward,  they  brought  T' 
to  me  daily  in  greater  numbers  than  I  could  employ.    Whenever  the  natives  Wtl 
them  suddenly,  they  prepare  them  for  food;  the  flesh  is  then  scarcely  impregnated t 
the  offensive  odour,  and  is  described  as  very  delicious.    The  animals  are  genenHf 
excellent  condition,  as  their  food  abounds  in  fertile  mould. 

On  iJie  Mountain  Prahu,  the  natives,  who  were  most  active  in  Bapplyiqg  a*  • 
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Mydaus,  assured  me  tliat  it  could  only  propel  the  nm.i  to  tlie  distance  of 
Thc^  fetid  mattt^r  itself  is  of  a  viAcid  nature :  its  effecls  depend  on  its 
;  volatility,  and  they  spread  tliroii_  t  extent     The  entire  ueighlKnirhocHl  of  a 

is  infected  by  the  odour  of  an  i:  .   ledu,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

discharge  it  is  so  violent  as  in  some  persons  to  proiluce  syncope.  The  various  species  of 
Mephitis  in  America  differ  from  the  Mydaus  in  the  C4ipacity  of  projecting  the  fetid  matter 
to  a  greater  distance 

The  Mydaus  is  not  ferocious  in  its  manners  and,  taken  young,  like  the  badger,  it 
might  be  easily  tamed.  An  individual  which  I  kept  some  time  in  confinement  ailbrded 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  it«  disposition.  It  soon  became  gentle  and  reconciled  to 
its  situation,  and  did  not  at  any  time  emit  the  offensive  fluid.  I  carried  it  with  me  from 
Mountain  Prahu  to  BIa<ieran,  a 
village  on  the  declivity  of  that 
mountain,  where  the  temporattu^ 
was  more  moderate.  While  a 
drawing  was  made,  the  animal  was 
tie<l  to  a  small  stake.  It  moved 
about  quietly,  burrowing  the  ground 
with  its  snout  and  feet,  as  if  in 
search  of  food,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  bystanders,  or  making 
violent  efforts  to  disengage  itself; 
on  earth  worms  (lumbrici)  being 
brought,  it  ate  voraciously  ;  holding 
one  extremity  of  a  worm  with  its 
claws,  its  teeth  were  employed  in 
tearing  the  other.  Hanng  con- 
snmed  about  ten  or  twelve,  it 
became  drowsy,  and  making  a 
small  groove  in  the  earth,  in  which 
it  placed  its  snout,  it  composed 
itself  deliberately,  and  wns  soon 
I  aound  asleep." 
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The  colour  of  the  Teledu  is  a  blackish  brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  fur  uimu  1 1 
top  of  the  head,  a  stripe  along  the  back,  and  the  tip  of  the  short  taiL  which  is  a  yellowisli 
white.     Tlje  under  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a  lighter  hua    Tlie  fur  is  long  and  of  a  silken 

I  texture  at  the  base,  and  closely  set  together,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  animal  the  warm 
covering  which  is  needed  in  the  elevated  spots  where  it  dwells.  The  hair  is  especially 
long  on  the  side^  of  the  neck,  and  curls  slightly  upwards  and  backwards,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  head  there  is  a  small  transverse  crest     The  feet  are  large,  and  the  claws  of  the  fore 

I  limbs  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  hinder  paws. 

In  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Teledu  there  is  a  great  resemblance  to  the  badger,  and, 

I  indeed,  the  animal  looks  very  like  a  miniature  badger,  of  rather  eccentric  colours. 

Thb  curious   animal   wliose  portrait   is  presented  to   the   reader  is   known   under 
[titles,  am  ng  which  the  Sand-Bear  is  that  by  which  it  will  be  designated  in  those 
It  is  also  called  the  In<lian  Ridger,  and  sometimes  the  Balisaur,  a  name  which  is 
'  tioin  the  Hindostanee  word  Balloo-soor.  signifying  Sand-Hog.     Tliere  is  a  very 
:lilauce  ttetween  this  animal  and  the  well-known  English  binlger,  from  which 
civ.ituie.  however,  it  may  easily  bo  distinguished  by  the  greater  comparative  length  of  its 
I''  legs,  atid  the  mon*.  hog-like  snout 

The  general  colour  of  the  fur  of  the  Sand-Bear  is  a  yellowish-white,  diversified   by 
i  two  black  bands  tlmt  nm  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  unite  by  the  muzzle.     The  uppo" 
of  these  bands  includes  the  ear  and  eye  in  its  course,  and   curves  downwaidB  at  the 


where  it  is  nearly  met  by  the  dark  hue  of 
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slightly  curved,  extremely  powerful,  and  well  suited  for  digging  in  the  ground,  as  the! 
are  united  for  their  entire  lengtlL     The  tail  is  extremely  short 

In  it3  wild  state  the  Sand-Bear  is  said  to  be  fierce  in  disposition,  and 
powerful  to  beat  off  a  dog  that  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  wolf  or  a  hyeeaa 
attacked  or  irritated,  the  Sand-Bear  raises  itself  on  its  liind  legs,  after  the  manner  ( 
bears,  and  threatens  its  antagonist  with  its  fore-limbs,  in  which  it  seams  fully  to 
Its  food  is  of  a  mixed  character,  but  appears  to  be  more  of  a  vegetable  than  aiij 
nature.     It  is  not  a  very  common  animal,  and  is  generally  found  in  the  hill  coi] 

Although  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  of  our  indigenous  animiM 
Badgek  has  been  subjected  to  such  cruel  persecutions  as  could  not  be  justified  tfVBi  \ 
creature  were  as  destructive   and   noisome  as   it  is  harmless  or  innocuooa 
purposes  of  so-called  "  sport,"  the  Badger  was  captured  and  kept  in  a  cage 
tormented  at  the  cruel  will  of  every  mfUan  who  might  choose  to  risk  his  dog  i 
shai-p  teeth  of  the  captive  animal. 

Although  the  Badger  is  naturally  as  harmless  an  animal  as  can  be  ir 
teiTible  tmtagouist  when  provoked  to  use  the  means  of  defence  with  which  Hbi  ^ 
provided     Not  only  are  the  teeth  long  and  sharp,  but  the  jaws  are  so  *  isTl 

the  animal  closes  its  mouth  the  jaws  "lock"  together  by  a  peculiar  o{< 

junction  with  the  skull,  and  retain  their  hold  \\ithout  the  need  of  any  special  etfoit< 
part  of  the  auimal.  The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  and  will  not  1*  f 
noticed. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  the  weasel  ti*ibe,  the  Badger  is  alow  and  clumsy  "'~  *"  "* 
and  rolls  along  so  awkwardly  in  its  gait  that  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  ;i 
tlie  dark  of  the  evejiing,  at  which  time  it  first  issues  from  its  burrow.  Tbc  !ii 
capacities  of  the  Badger  are  very  great,  the  animal  being  able  to  sink  itaelfiiA 
ground  with  marvellous  rapidity.  For  this  power  the  Badger  is  indebted  to  fl* 
cur\'ed  claws  with  which  the  fore-feet  are  armed,  and  to  the  great  ritrT'lotimeflt ^ 
muscles  that  work  the  for&-limb8. 
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lien  the  ftidger  is  employed  in  digging  a  burrow,  it  makes  use  of  its  nose  in  order 
aside  the  earth,  which  is  then  scraped  away  by  the  fore-paws  and  flung  as  far  back 
bibla     In  a  very  short  time,  the  accumulation  of  earth  becomes  so  considerable  that 
ies  the  animars  movements,  and  if  permitted  to  remain  would  soon  choke  up  tlie 
[  "which  the  miner  is  so  industriously  excavating.     Tlie  hinder  paws  are  now  brouglit 
play,  and  the  earth  is  flung  farther  back  by  their  action.  As  the  excavation  proceeds, 
aulated  earth  becomes  so  inconvenient  that  the  Badger  is  forced  to  remove  it 
out  of  the  burrow,  by  retrograding  from  its  position  and  pushing  the  loose  earth 
its  progress.     Having  thus  cleared  the  tunnel  fmm  tlie  inipediroent,  the  Badger  • 
to  fling  the  earth  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  until  it  has  done  so  will  not 
\  its  labours. 

this  burrow  the  female  Badger  makes  her  nest  and  rears  her  young,  which  are 
rally  three  or  four  in  number.  The  nest  is  made  of  well-dried  grass,  and  stored  with 
isions  in  the  shape  of  grass-balls,  which  are  firmly  rolled  together,  and  laid  up  in  a 
of  supplementary  chamber  that  acta  the  part  of  a  larder.  There  are  also  several 
niously  contrived  sinks,  wherein  are  deposited  the  remnants  of  the  food  and  other 
lave  substances. 

Die  food  of  the  Badger  is  of  a  mixed  character,  being  partially  vegetable  and  partly 
oal  Snails  and  worms  are  greedily  devoured  by  this  creature,  and  the  wild  bees, 
^  and  other  fossorial  hjTnenoptera  find  a  most  destructive  foe  m  the  Badger,  which 
pes  away  the  protecting  earth  and  devours  honey,  cells,  and  gnibs  together,  without 
kc  deterred  from  its  meal  by  the  stings  of  the  angry  bees.  The  skin  of  the  Badger  is  so 
jn,  and  lies  so  loosely  on  the  body,  that  oven  if  a  bee  or  a  wasp  could  find  a  bare  spot 
»rein  to  plant  its  sting,  the  Badger  would  in  all  probability  care  little  for  the  wound  ; 
as  the  covering  of  hair  is  so  dense  that  no  bee-sting  can  force  its  way  through  the 
7  mantle,  the  Badger  is  able  to  feast  at  its  ease,  undisturbed  by  the  attacks  of  its 
^^  antagonists. 

•^  b  the  case  with  the  generality  of  weasels,  the  Badger  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus 
^  8ecret*.'S  a  substance  of  an  exceedingly  ofl'ensive  odour,  to  which  circumstaooe  is 
p>ly  owing  much  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  "stinking  brock." 
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The  Badger  is  very  susceptible  of  hummi  iiiflu(ince,  and  can  l»e  effecnmHy 

but  little  trouble.     It  is  generally  set  down  as  a  stupid  animal,  but  in  reality  is  _    

of  considerable  powers  of  reasoning.     One  of  these  animals  has  been  known  to  set  nt 
defiance  all  the  traps  that  were  intended  for  its  capture,  and  to  devour  tlie  baits  Av^fTnn? 
suffering  for  its  temerity.     On  one  occasion,  the  animal  was  watched  out  of  its 
and  a  number  of  traps  set  roimd  the  orifice,  so  that  it«  capture  appeared  ttJ  be  ti 
ccrtaia     But  when  the  Badger  returned  to  its  domicile,  it  set  at  nought  all  Uio  d- 
the  enemy,  and  by  dint  of  jumping  over  some  of  the  traps  and  rolling  over  others,  giuuci 
its  home  in  safety. 

The  colours  of  the  Badger  are   grey,  black,  and  white,  which   me  r 
distributed.    The  head  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  ratlier  broad  antl 
marked  black  line  on  each  side,  commencing  near  the  snout  and  endin;;  ; 
including  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  its  course.     ITie  body  is  of  a  reddiah-gT«!\%  c1 1 
wMte-grey  on  the  ribs  and  tail    The  throat,  chest,  abdomen,  legs  and  feet 
blackish-bro^vn    The  average  length  of  the  Badger  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and  ns  Li-j-^li 
at  the  shoulder  eleven  inches. 

Although  by  no  means  a  large  animal,  the  OrrEK  has  attained  a  universal  repntatiiti 
as  a  terrible  and  persevering  foe  to  fish.  Being  possessed  of  a  very  di.^^criminatiny  j«alaU, 
and  invariably  choosing  the  tiuesfc  fish  tliat  can  be  found  in  the  locality,  the  Otl4*r  ;3  ilin 
object  of  the  profoundest  hate  to'tlie  proprietors  of  streams  and  by  all  human  fiAbenn'  i' 
It  is  so  dainty  an  animal  that  it  will  frequently  kill  several  fish,  devouring  oaly  iJw*' 
portions  which  best  plesise  its  palate,  and  leaving  the  remainder  on  the  bunks  to  beounie 
the  prey  of  ruts,  birds,  or  other  fish-loving  creatures. 

When  the  Otter  is  engaged  in  eating  the  fish  which  it  hns  captured,  it  holds  tir 
slippeiy  prey  between  its  fore-paws,  and,  beginning  with  the  back  of  the  nock,  eaiA  aw»T 
the  flesh  from  the  neck  towards  the  tail,  rejecting  the  head,  tail,  and  other  port  I-  i-     J: 
well-stocked  rivers,  the  Otter  is  so  extremely  fastidious  that  it  will  catch  and 
five  good  fish  in  a  single  day,  and  eat  nothing  but  the  fine  flaky  meat  which   : 
the  shouldera.     The  neighboiiring  rustics   take  advantage  of  this  epicurean 
and 

Sometime.s, 
fastidious 

kind  of  animal  food.  Driven  by  hunger,  the  Ott€!r  has  been  known  to  travel  oreriili 
for  five  or  six  miles,  and  is  sometimes  eo  haixlly  pressed  that  it  will  have;  roooone  !• 
vegetable  substances  in  default  of  its  usual  animal  food.  In  such  trying  sooaons^  the  Otter  ii 
too  apt  to  turn  its  attention  t^  the  farmyard,  and  to  become  very  destructive  to  pooltij  4 
all  kinds,  to  young  pi.i«.s,  and  lambs.  One  of  these  animals  was  C4\ptured  in  a  nUiK' 
wan-en,  whither  it  had  evidently  wandered  with  the  intention  of  feeding  on  the  tabbiU 

For  the  pursuit  of  its  finny  prey  the  Otter  is  admirably  tvdapted  by  naturei  The  body  A 
lithe  and  serpentine  ;  the  feet  are  furnished  with  a  broad  web  that  connects  tbe  fcoes^  tad  it 
of  infinite  service  in  propelling  the  animal  through  the  water ;  the  tail  is  lo^g,  iMoad,  »d 
flat,  proving  a  powerful  and  effectual  rudder  by  which  its  movementa  are  directed ;  tiid  ^ 
short,  powerful  legs  are  so  loosely  jointed  that  the  animal  can  tuni  then)  in  »»w*<mI  a? 
direction.  The  hair  which  covers  the  body  and  limbs  is  of  two  kinda,  the  one  i  ci<* 
fine,  and  soft  fur,  which  lies  ritxt  the  skin  and  serves  to  protect  the  aniTyf^l  gctt  ^ 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  other  composed  of  h>ng,  shining,  iuhI  ooancr  ktfA 
wliich  permit  the  animal  to  glide  easily  through  the  water.  The  toeth  ak?  ^han  ad 
strong,  and  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  slippery  prey  from  escaj 

The  colour  of  the  Otter  varies  slightly  accowling  to  the  light  in  \, ..  \\e99i 

but  is  generally  of  a  rich  brown  tint,  intermixed  with  whitish-grey.    This;  >  licto* 

along  the  back  and  the  outside  of  the  legs  than  on  the  other  paita  of  the  1  li  tfl 

of  a  paler  greyish  hue.    Its  habitation  is  made  in  the  bank  of  the  river  wli  1  o^s 

and  is  rather  inartificitU  in  its  character,  as  the  creature  is  fon-  n.viiui  ftB 

natural  crevice  or  dcsert^vd  excavation  than  of  digging  a  burrow  1\m  j  [,♦•  tml  of  ^ 

Otter  is  composed  of  dry  rushes,  flags,  or  other  aquatic  plants,  and  is  purposely  pl««J  • 
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iteiu'  the  water  as  possible,  so  tliat  in  cose  of  a  sudden  alarm  the  mother  Otter  may  plunge 
into  the  stream  together  with  her  young  family,  and  find  u  ivfuge  among  the  vegetation 
that  skirts  the  river  banks.  The  number  of  the  young  is  from  three  to  five,  and  they 
make  their  apj^earance  about  March  or  April. 

Although  at  the  present  day  the  custom  of  Otter-hunting  has  necessarily  fallen  into 
disuse,  it  sometimes  occurs  thfit  a  stray  Otter  is  discovered  in  some  stream,  and  is  in 
consequence  the  subject  of  continual  annoyances  until  it  finally  falls  imder  the  liauda  of 
its  persecutors.  When  attacked,  the  Otter  is  a  fierce  and  desperate  fighter,  biting  and 
snapping  with  the  mo.st  deadly  energy,  and  never  yielding  as  long  as  life  remains 
within  the  body.  Tlie  bite  of  an  angry  Otter  is  extremely  severe  ;  for  the  creature  has  a 
habit  of  biting  most  savagely,  and  then  sliaking  its  head  violently,  as  if  it  were  trying  to  kill 
a  rat  There  are  f<nv  dogs  which  can  conquer  an  Otter  in  fair  fight,  and  the  combat  is 
generally  ended  by  the  spear  of  one  of  the  hunters.  Even  when  tmnsfixed  with  the 
deiidly  weapon,  the  Otter  gives  no  sign  of  yielding,  but  furiously  bites  the  staff,  sullen  and 
silent  to  the  lastv 

The  track  which  the  Otter  makes  upon  the  bank  is  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of 
any  other  animal^  on  account  of  the  **  seal,"  or  impression,  which  is  made  by  a  certain 
round  ball  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  On  account  of  the  poweriuUy-sccnted  secretion  with 
which  the  Otter  is  furnished  by  natuiv,  it  is  raidily  followed  by  dogs,  who  are  always 
eager  aft4?r  the  sport,  although  they  may  not  be  very  willing  to  engage  in  single  fight  ^vith 
so  redoubtable  an  opponent.  An  Otter  has  l>een  known  to  tuni  suvaf^ely  upon  a  dog  that 
was  urged  to  attack  it,  to  di-ag  it  into  the  water,  and  to  drown  it.  The  best  dogs  for  the 
purpose  are  said  to  be  the  Otterhounds,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  301. 
Even  human  foes  are  resisted  with  equal  violence.  On  one  occasion,  an  Otter  was  hard 
pressed  in  the  water,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  into  an  open  drain,  when  it  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  its  purpose  by  one  of  the  hunters,  who  grasped  it  by  the  tail,  and  tried 
to  force  it  into  the  wat^r.  The  aggrieved  animal  twisted  itself  sharply  round,  and  made 
00  savage  a  snap  at  its  antagonist's  hand  that  it  severed  the  end  of  his  thumlj  at  a  single 
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bite.  When  the  Otter  has  once  fairly  fixed  its  teeth,  it  caiinot  be  forced  to  relinq^ 
grasp  without  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  and  even  wlien  it  is  dead  its  jaws  are  said 
their  hold  with  unremitting  finnness.  Wlien  the  animal  is  hunted,  it  swims  and 
with  such  singular  agility  that  the  only  mode  of  effecting  its  capture  is  by  watching 
progress  below  the  surface  by  means  of  the  train  of  air-bubbles  which  niark  its  courae; 
and  by  forcing  it  to  dive  again  before  it  has  recovered  its  breath.  By  a  repetition  of  this 
manoeuvre  the  poor  creature  is  wearied,  and  at  last  falls  an  unwilling  prey. 

The  fur  of  the  Otter  is  so  warm  and  handsome  that  it  is  in  some  request  for  '  uJ 

purposes.    The  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  rather  under  three  feet  and  a  bn'  b 

the  tail  occupies  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches.    On  the  average,  it  w 
three  pounds ;  but  there  are  examples  which  have  far  surpassed  that     -.^  -       ^ 
records  an  instance  of  a  gigantic  Otter  that  was  captured  in  the  river  Lea,  b- 
Hertford  and  Ware,  which  weighed  forty  pounds. 

Although  so  fierce  and  savage  an  animal  when  attacked,  the  Ottci    ir^  hiu^ 
susceptible  of  himian  influence,  and  can  be  taught  to  catch  fish  for  tlie  s  ivi  ^ 
masters  rather  than  for  the  gratification  of  its  own  palate.     The  Chinese  or  Indian  •  -n i" 
affords  an  excellent  instance  of  this  capability;  for  in  every  part  of  India  tV    *r 
Otters  are  almost  as  common  as  trained  dogs  in  England.     It  seems   cni 
proprietors  of  streams  should  not  press  the  Otter  into  their  senice  instead  ot  »...^«-  ,.... 
it,  and  should  not  convert  into  a  faitliful  Mend  the  animal  which  at  present  is  oonsidief«il 
but  as  a  ruthless  enemy. 

Even  in  England,  the  Otter  has  frequently  been  tamed  and  trained  for  the  poipoaet  ol 
sport.  A  well-known  sporting  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Carstairs,  was  possceood  of  no* 
of  these  animals,  which  had  been  trained  with  singular  success.  "  AVhen  called,  Uw  OOa 
immediately  answered  to  the  appropriate  name  of  Neptune.  The  animal,  it  appeared,  w» 
caught  two  years  ago,  being  then  only  a  few  weeks  old.  It  was  actually  sucklt^^  ^''»  ' 
pointer,  and,  showing  early  signs  of  docility,  was  made  over  to  the  gamekefi{» 
process  of  time,  the  animal  increased  in  aptitude  and  sagacity,  and  was  soon  ei»b*«ti  -• 
undertake  the  duty  of  an  economical  fisherman,  frequently  pi-ocuring  a  dish  of  ezoetklH 
bum  trout  at  such  seasons  when  the  angler's  art,  from  adverse  winds  or  fonl  stnoB^ 
was  in  vain. 

In  the  morning  after  these  fishing  exploits,  which  sometimes  occui  gwaletpllt 

of  the  night,  Neptune  was  always  found  at  his  post,  and  the  stranger  n.^...  _ti  astoniv*! 
to  see  him  among  several  brace  of  pointers  and  greyhounds.  No  one  undeistood  Valte 
how  to  keep  at  his  own  side  of  the  house.  In  fact,  according  to  the  gamekeepei;  be  «•■ 
*  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran.' 

Neptune  was  an  amiable  creature.  He  would  allow  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  ky  Wi 
tail,  but  invariably  objected  to  any  interfei-ence  with  his  snout     As  an  aogfec  fcsi 

reputation  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  M *b  neigliboan  mtsnd  te 

borrow  him  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiiig  the  qiuility  td 
Bize  of  the  larger  trout  in  the  pools  on  their  estates." 

Another  of  these  animals  was  accustomed  to  go  to  work  in  a  very  systematio  woaaa^ 
It  always  plunged  iuto  the  water  very  quietly,  and.  keeping  close  by  Uie  bwdc,  took  • 
course  up  the  stream,  disturbing  the  fish  by  smart  blows  with  its  tail.  If  a  fish  rcmii*^ 
by  the  bank,  the  Otter  passed  by  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  but  if  th<*  fish  abouli  ^ 
in  front  of  its  pursuer,  it  was  instantly  seized  and  brought  near  the  sn-  the  wal*- 

probably  in  order  to  lessen  the  force  of  its  struggles.     Wlien  the  Or  bmoslitJ^ 

prey  to  shore,  it  always  discovered  some  reluctance  in  parting  with  the  Ush  wiudi  U  M 
caught,  and  signified  its  disapprobation  by  a  plaintive  whine. 

Mr.  Richaurdson  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  Ottor  which  he  tamed,  ^ 
which  was  accustomed  to  follow  him  in  his  walks  like  a  dog,  spotting  by  hit  tidt  ^ 
graceful  pla^iiilness,  and  swimming  at  perfect  liberty  in  the  stream.  This  eiuiDal,havff4 
could  never  be  induced  to  yield  her  prey  to  her  master,  but  wli  "  ^aw  him  « 
would  quickly  swim  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  lay    .  ,  r  fish,  a&^'eii  &• 

{>oac€.    The  animal  was  accustomed  to  wander  at  her  own  will  in  the  bouse  sad 
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and  would  eat  all  kinds  of  garden  pests,  sucli  as  snails,  worms,  and  grubs,  detaching  the 
snails  from  their  shells  with  great  dexterit}^  She  would  also  leap  upon  the  chairs  as  they 
stood  by  the  windows  and  catch  and  eat  flies  as  they  fluttered  on  the  window-panes.  She 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  an  Angora  cat>  and  on  one  occasion  when  her  friend  was 
attacked  by  a  dog,  she  flew  at  the  assaihint,  seized  him  by  the  jaw,  and  was  so  excited  tliat 
her  master  was  obliged  to  separate  the  combatants  and  to  send  the  dog  out  of  the  room. 

The  mode  of  instniction  which  is  followed  in  the  education  of  the  Otter  is  sufficiently 
simple.  The  creature  is  by  degrees  weaned  from  its  usual  fish  diet,  and  taught  to  Uve 
almost  wholly  on  bread  and  milk  ;  the  only  fish-like  article  which  it  is  permitted  to  see 
being  a  leathern  caricature  of  the  finny  race,  with  which  the  young  Otter  is  habituated  to 
play,  as  a  kitten  plays  with  a  crumpled  paper  or  a  cork,  which  does  temporary  duty  for  a 
mouse.  When  the  animal  has  accustomed  itself  to  chase  and  catch  the  artificial  fish,  and 
to  give  it  into  the  hand  of  its  master,  the  teacher  extends  his  instructions  by  dra\\ing  the 
leathern  image  smartly  into  the  water  by  means  of  a  string,  and  encouraging  his  pupil  to 
plunge  into  the  stream  after  the  lure  and  bring  it  ashore.  As  soon  as  the  young  Otter 
yields  the  leathern  prey,  it  is  rewarded  by  some  dainty  morse!  which  its  teacher  is  cai-eful 
to  keep  at  hand,  and  soon  learns  to  connect  the  two  circumstances  together. 
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Having  become  proficient  in  the  preliminary  instructions,  the  pupil  is  further  tested 
the  substitution  of  a  veritable,  but  a  dead  fish,  in  lieu  of  the  manufactured  article, 
cid  is  taught  to  chase,  capture,  and  yield  the  fish  at  the  command  of  its  master.  A  living 
ah  is  then  aftixed  to  a  line  in  order  to  be  brought  by  the  Otter  from  the  water  in  which 
H  is  permitted  to  swim ;  and  lastly,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  pursue  and  capture  liWng  fish, 
which  are  thrown  into  the  water  before  its  eyes.  The  remaining  point  of  instruction  is  to 
take  the  so-fur  trained  animal  to  the  water-side,  and  induce  it  to  chase  and  bring  to  shore 
the  inhabitants  of  the  stream,  as  tliey  rove  free  and  unconstrained  in  their  native  element 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Otter  is  admirably  trained  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
Wight  to  aid  its  master,  not  only  by  capturing  single  fiish,  but  by  dri\dng  whole  shoals  of  • 
Bhes  into  the  ready  nets. 

"Wlien  in  pursuit  of  its  finny  prey,  the  Otter  displays  a  grace  and  power  which  cannot 

appreciated  without  ocular  investigation.     The   animal  glides   through   the   watery 

aent  with  such  consummate  ease  and  swiftness,  and  bends  its  pliant  body  with  such 

dble  undulations,  that  the  quick  and  wary  fish  are  worsted  in  their  own  art,  and  fall 

'  victims  to  the  Otter's  superior  aquatic  powers.    So  easily  does  it  glide  into  the  water, 

no  sound  is  heard,  and  scarcely  a  ripple  seen   to   mark  the  time  or  place  of  its 

titrance ;  and  when  it  emerges  upon  the  shore,  it  witlidraws  its  body  from  the  stream 

Hth  the  same  noiseless  ease  that  characterizes  its  entrance.     The  Otter  is  a  playful 

1.  48. 
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creatiire.  and  is  very  fond  of  eii^nirrinf^  in  mock   aqiiahc  combate.  which  ihsvh^ 
cxtraordinftiy  powers  of  the  creature  to  the  very  best  advant4ige.  AMu-n  on  »hv: 
can  proceed  at  a  considerable  pace,  and  when  in  haste,  employs  a  cunous  -lop:.., 
as  its  means  of  progreasion. 

Upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  eapocially  in  those  _ 
the  Asiatic  and  Arnerican  contments  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  an  rxtremi»_ 
species  of  Otter  is  found,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  pi^:-ferring  tlie  sen^oisX  to 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivcra  for  the  gi-cater  part  of  the  year.  — 


SEA   OTTER,   OK   tLALAS.—Enhfiinx  LuirU. 


TIic  Kaian,  or  Ska  Otter,  is  very  much  larger  than  its  frosh-wator  relations,  1 
rather  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  common  Ott^T,  and  weighing  as  much  a*  i 
or  eighty  piunids.     During  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  the  Kalan  dwt-Ils 
sea-shores,  and  can  he  found  upon  the  icy  coasts  of  the  Northern  Parr" 
extremely  active  in  the  capture  of  marine  lish.    When  the  warmer  month- 
the  icy  bonds  of  winter,  the  Sea  Otter  leaves  the  coasts,  and  in  coi-  th  lU 

pi-ocecds  uj>  the  rivers  until  it  reaches  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  tin  Tl 

rpraains  imtil  the  lessening  "warmth  gives  warning  for  it  to  make  its  i 
before  the  fierce  frosts  of  those  northern  regions  seal  up  the  lakes  and  u.^ —  ii 
means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  rather  a  scarce  animal,  and  is  not  so  prolific  as  many  of  its  relations.    Th'- 
the  Kalan  is  extremely  lieautiful,  shining  with  a  glossy  velvet-like  sheen,  ami  ver, 
in  character.     It  is  in  consequence  valued  at  a  veiy  liigh  price.     The  colour  of  tli 
rather  variable,  but  its  geneml  hue  is  a  rich  black,  slightly  tinged  with  bniwn 
upper  portions  of  the  body,  while  the  under  portions  of  tin*  body  and  the  limbs  i 
lighter  hue.     In  some  specimens  the  head  is  nearly  white,  and  in  one  or  two  is 
the  white  tinge  extends  as  far  as  the  neck.     Indeed,  the  proportions  of  dark  tmd 
fur  differ  in  almost  every  indiWduah 

All  the  Otters  are  long  of  body  and  short  of  limb,  but  in  the  Kalan  thi«  pccolijirity  u 
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awre  apparent  than  in  the  ordinary  Otters,  on  account  of  the  curious  setting  on  of  the 
Mnder  limbs  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  tail,  wliich  is  barely  more  than  seven 
inches  long,  while  the  head  and  body  measure  three  feet  in  length.  The  food  of  the 
flea  Otter  is  not  restricted  to  fish,  but  is  composed  of  various  animal  productions,  such  as 
«ii8tacea  and  molluscs.  Some  writers  assert  that,  in  default  of  its  more  legitimate  food. 
jk  varies  its  diet  by  sea-weeds  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

^  DuBiNO  the  progress  of  this  work,  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  the  destructive 
SlDciple,  as  illustrated  in  the  character  of  certain  animals,  and  a  few  suggestions  have 
een  offered  as  to  its  origin,  its  manifestation,  and  its  object.  The  subject  is  too  deep  in 
I  purport  and  too  wide  in  its  bearings  to  be  compreh(?nded  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
ticle,  and  it  must  therefore  be  resumed  from  time  to  time,  as  its  various  phases  are 
emplified  by  the  nature  of  the  various  creatures  which  draw  the  breath  of  life. 

As  in  the  animals  which  have  already  been  mentioned  the  principle  of  teiTestrial 
itmction  has  been  manifested,  so  we  find  a  further  development  of  the  same  idea  in  the 
ier,  the  destroyer  of  the  watei-s.  In  order  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  the  part 
ich  the  Otter  plays  in  the  great  and  ever-changing  drama  of  Nature,  it  needs  that  we 
fold  as  far  as  possible  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  creatures  among  whom  its 
tractive  mission  is  fulfilled. 

A  shoal  of  fish  is  swimming  quietly  through  the  clear  stream,  thinking  of  notlmig  but 
maeLves,  their  food,  and  their  physical  enjoyment  of  existence.  Suddenly,  from  some 
cnown  sphere,  of  which  they  can  form  no  true  conception,  comes  flashing  among  them 
kamge  «nd  wondrous  being,  from  whose  presence  they  flee  in  instinctive  terror.  Flight 
in  ▼ain  firom  the  dread  pursuer,  which  seizes  one  of  their  companions  in  its  deadly 
sp^  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  struggling  prey,  bears  it  away  into  an  imknowu 
Im,  whose  wonders  their  dim  sight  cannot  penetrate,  and  whose  atmosphere  is  too 
sriial  for  their  imperfect  frames  to  breathe  and  live.  Ever  and  anon  the  terrible 
rsoer  is  mysteriously  among  them,  like  the  destroying  angel  among  the  Egyptians,  and, 
often  as  it  is  seen,  snatches  away  one  of  their  number  in  its  fatal  grasp,  and  vanishes 
^her  with  its  victim  into  the  imseen  realms  above. 

To  the  fish,  the  Otter  must  appear  as  a  supernatural  being,  for  it  comes  from  a  world 
lich  is  above  their  comprehension,  and  returns  thereto  at  will,  a  visible  and  incarnate 
nth.  All  animals,  creations,  and  existences,  have  some  idea  of  a  being  that  is  superior 
themselves,  and  that  being,  which  to  their  minds  conveys  the  highest  idea,  is  to  them 
a  Divinity.  So  that  to  the  fish,  the  Otter  may  stand  in  the  light  of  deity — a 
markable  type  of  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature. 

As  various  races  and  individuals  of  mankind  are  endowed  with  greater  or  smaller 
pacities,  they  nmst  form  an  idea  of  a  deity  which  is  consonant  with  their  own  natures, 
lait  therefore  follows  that  the  loftiest  natures  will  worship  the  highest  God.  Therefore. 
a 'find  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  that  the  narrow-minded  Jews  copied  the 
iTounding  heathens  in  paying  their  fearful  woi-ship  to  the  fiery  Moloch,  the  cruel  and 
Oiderous  deity  of  wrath  ;  while  the  poets  and  prophets  prostrated  their  spirits  in  loving 
Lbration  before  Jehovah,  the  great  Source  of  all,  from  whom,  through  whom,  and  by 
horn  all  things,  beings,  and  essences  came  into  existence. 

At  the  present  day,  and  even  in  this  country,  the  same  contracted  ideas  are  too 
ident,  for  there  are  many  narrow-minded  persons  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  a  deity 
i«t  is  more  loving  than  themselves,  and  can  only  appreciate  one  that  is  more  powerful. 
I»eir  form  of  praise  is  expressed  by  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  amount  of  their  reverence 

measured  by  the  amount  of  punishment  which  they  think  he  can  inflict  upon  them. 
>  with  the  savage  natives  of  the  Southern  seas,  who  consistently  honour  the  representa- 
His  of  their  deity  by  piteous  deprecations  of  his  anger,  and  lie  trembling  before  him  in 
^▼ish  fear.  Servile  terror  is  the  form  of  respect  which  they  pay  towaiSs  those  whom 
iey  honour,  and  which  they  imscrupulously  exact  from  those  by  whom  they  desire  to  bo 
xnoured. 

Still,  there  is  a  great  truth  in  this  power-worship  of  the  savage  and  undeveloped 
tture,  for  it  is  a  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  when  they  learn  to 
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acknowledge  any  being  as  superior  to  themselves,  even  though  the  gnmnd  on  whidi 
they  base  that  superiority  may  not  be  of  the  most  elevated  description.  For  all  power,  cf 
whatever  kind,  is  in  its  essence  spiritual,  however  material  and  even  revolting  its  outer 
manifeatationa  may  appear,  and  is  therefore  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme,  although 
misunderstood  and  misapplied. 

In  reality,  the  attribute  which  we  call  Destruction,  ought  to  be  termed  Coii3ervati<iD 
and  Progression,  for  without  its  beneficent  influence  all  things  would  be  limited  in  ther 
number  and  manifestation  as  soon  as  they  first  came  into  existence,  and  Uit^n'  ^\'ikiT<T  he 
no  improvement  in  physical,  moral,  or  spiritual  natures.     In  such  sad  case,  t* 

possible  to  find  a  centre  and  circumference  to  creation,  whereas  it  is  truly  as  Uiiiiuuivxi  ds 
the  very  being  of  its  Creator. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  luige  Saurians  of  the  geolo;!]^ical  eras  had  bof" 
to  retain  their  place  upon  the  earth,  and  that  tlie  land  and  water  were  o\ 
megatheria,  iguanodons,  and  other  creatures  of  like  nature.  Suppose,  to  take  onr  o«tt 
island  as  a  limited  example,  that  the  land  was  peopled  with  the  naked  and  puSoied 
savages  of  its  ancient  times,  unchanged  in  numbers,  in  habits,  and  in  custoouL  U 
is  evident  that  in  either  case  the  coimtry  would  be  unable  to  retain  the  v.:..i..  -  >tuioab 
and  the  loftier  humanity  of  the  present  day,  and  that  in  onler  to    >  !«aoiat» 

stagnation  it  is  a  necessity  that  old  things  should  pass  away  aud  that  i  " 

take  their  place.      Uow  limited  would  not  the  human  race  be  were   it 
physical  death  I     But  a  very  few  years  and  the  eaath  would  be  over-jM 
the  question  of  bodily  nourishment,  wliich  requires  the  destruction  of 
animal  or  vegetable.     The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  moral  :  - 
improvement,   for  it   is   necessary   that    all   mental  progi-ess   should    I 
continual  destruction,  a  death  of  erroneous  ideas,  before  the  correapon* 
obtain  cut m nee  into  the  mind. 

A[iply  the  same  principle  to  the  entire  creation,  and  it  will  become  evident  thai 
the  destructive  attribute  is  essentially  the  preserver  and  the  improver.     P  -'^mIImL 

is  the  best  guardian  of  the  human  race,  and  its  preserver  from  the  most  terri  i^hoe-«^ 

and  tlie  direst  iuimorahty.     If  men  were  unable  to  form  any  conception  of  a  futur«  fti*' 
and  were  forced  to  continue  in  the  present  phase  of  existence  to  all  etenitiv    tb^  -.  «-n-li 
naturally  turn  their  endeavours  to  collecting  as  much  as  possible  of  tl* 
afford  sensual  pleasure,  aud  each  would  lead  an  individual  aud  selfish  lifcit,  ^»ifiia  u^>  tu^»« 
for  which  to  hope,  and  no  aim  to  whicli  to  aspii*e. 

The  popular  error  respecting  the  destructive  principle  is,  that  it  '      '- 

identical  with   annihilation,    than  which   notion    nothing   can    be    n 
or  more  libellous  Uj  the  Supreme  Creator  of  all  things.     Death  is  to 
an  ttbjisement,  or  an  exaltation,  as  the  case  may  be;  but,  in  tnilli  i. 

capable  of  grasping  this  most  beautiful  stibject^  destruction  is  shown  as  IransmiilatlA 
and  death  becomes  birth.     Nothing  that  is  once   brought  intti  existon^"' •  -  ^    ---  ■■ 
annihilated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  wli 
essential,  eternal,  aud  universal.     The  form  is  constantly  Uable  t(i   nmiuLiuu,  lial  i* 
substance  always  remains. 

In  every  pebble  that  lies  unheeded  on  the  ground  are  pent  sundry  gasc  i 
whicli  only  await  the  delivering  hand  of  the  analyzer  to  be  liberateti 
possessing  in  their  free  and  etherealized  existence,  many  powers  :uid  ] 
they  were  debari'ed  from  exercising  while  imprisoned  in  their  condcns«»d  aii.,  .„.».. 
form.     To  the  onlinary  observer,  the  stone  thus  tmnsmuted  in   its  form  apr- 
be  destroyed,  but  its  apparent  death  is  in  reality  the  beginning  of  a  msw  ut% 
extended  powers  and  more  ethereal  aubstanca     Thus  it  is  that  physical  death  acto  ^ 
mmikind,  and  in  that  light  is  it  regarded  by  the  true  and  brn 
is  toil,  and  death  i«  a  now  birth  into  life,  of  which  he  is  cons< 
such  minds  the  ''Ottid  be  confen^ed  upon  tli» 

or  death  of  the  ji  -  and  cxpamls  the  elements  «  .    _^  

or  destruction  of  the  body,  the  spirit  is  liberated  from  its  material  prtson.  and  bam^ 
divinized  thpou«'l!  .i.-ntii 
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These  animals  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  aw  Sttid 
by  nature  to  inhabit  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  parts  of  the  world.  India,  Brjrneo,  u^ 
other  burning  lands  are  the  homes  of  sundry  members  of  this  femily,  such  as  the  Knuif 
and  the  Aswail,  while  the  snowy  regions  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  icebound  coasts  of  tk 
Arctic  Ocean  are  inhabited  by  the  Bi-own  Bear  and  the  Nennook  or  Polar  Bear.  The  dut 
of  the  Ursidae  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  the  crcatui-ea  appear  to  be  capabk  eft 
sustaining  existence  upon  a  purely  animal  or  purely  vegetable  (fiet^  or  to  be  camivonni 
or  vegetarian  at  will.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  when  Bears  are  kept  in  captivitT, 
may  be  restricted  to  vegetable  food  with  the  best  i-esult,  both  to  tnomaelTa  ani 
owners.  "With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  Bears  are  singularly  harmless  ■ 
undisturbed,  contenting  tliemsclves  with  fruit,  honey^  nuts,  snails,  roota^  and 
articles  of  diet,  and  rarely  attacking  the  liigher  animals,  except  whan 
necessity. 

In  their  gait  the  Bears  are  all  jjlantigrade,  and  on  account  of  the  latge  stulaGt 
is  placed  on  the  ground  when  they  walk,  they  are  capable  of  erecting  f**'^rtlfn  on  I 
hinder  limbs,  and  of  supporting  themselves  in  an  ei-ect  position  with  the  mmia^i 


When  attacked  in  close  combat,  they  have  a  habit  of  rearing  iTii  iiianj^m  ihkh  tU 
hinder  feet,  and  of  striking  tenitic  blows  with  their  fore-paws,  which,  if  ltei[^takBrfb 
upon  their  object,  cause  the  most  dreadful  injuries. 

The  paws  of  the  Bom's  are  ar^ncd  with  long  and  sharp  talons,  which 
of  retraction,. but  which  are  most  efficient  weapons  of  offence  when  urged  l^flfci  WiiVifi 
muscles  which  give  force  to  the  Bear  s  limbs.  Should  the  adversary  contriiflMS^tnidt  \k 
quick  and  heavy  blows  of  the  paw,  the  Bear  endeavours  to  seize  the  foe  Toaad  the  bodr, 
and  by  dint  of  sheer  pressure  to  overcome  its  enemy.  In  guarding  Itself  from  tlbe  Ut*! 
which  are  aimed  at  it  by  its  adversary  the  Bear  is  singularly  adroit,  warliBg  of  * 
fiercest  strokes  with  a  dexterity  that  might  be  envied  by  many  a  pretaoder  to 
pugilistic  art. 

Few  antagonists  are  so  formidable  to  the  experienced  hunter  an  the  Bear,  whetbff 
be  the  Bi-own  Bear  of  Northern  Europe,  the  Black  or  Grizzly  Bear  of  America, 
Aswail  of  India,  or  the  Polar  Bear  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  although  there  are  i 
instances  where  a  man  has  conquered  a  Bear  in  fair  hand-to-hand  coml>at,  there  are 
animals  whom  a  hunter  would  not  mthcr  oppose  than  the  Bear,  provided  that  he 
deprived  of  fire-ann«,  and  furnished  only  with  a  knife  or  hatchet.     On  one  or 
occasions,  a  foolhardy  and  ignomnt  person  has  ventured  to  attack  and  to  kill  a  Beir 
single  combat,  but  in  such  instances  the  victoiy  has  almost  always  been  attribaHbd 
some  accident  which  never  could  have  been  foreseen,  and  on  which  no  real  hunter 
have  calculated    In  fact,  the  more  experienced  the  hunter,  the  lesa  will  he 
himself  against  the  beast,  which,  according  to  Scandina^^an  aphorism,  *'  has  the 
of  ten  men  and  the  sense  of  twelve." 

With  fearful  ingenuity,  the  Bear,  when  engaged  with  a  human  foe,  directs  iU 
upon  the  head  of  its  antagonist,  and  if  one  of  its  powerful  strokes  should  take  effect 
been  known  to  strike  the  entire  scalp  from  off  the  head  at  a  single  blow,     Mr,  Lloyd, 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  struck  down  by  a  Bear,  and  the  singular  good 
escape  from  its  fangs,  says  that  when  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  mere; 
angry  beast,  the  animal,  after  biting  him  upon  the  anns  and  lega,  deliberately 
itself  upon  his  head,  and  began  to  scarify  it  in  the  most  business-like  manner, 
wounds  of  eight  and  nine  inches  in  length.     The  experience  of  this  practiced ^ 
goes  to  show  that  tlie  Bc^ar  does  not  make  use  of  its  claws  when  it^j  opponent  hts 
once  stnick  down,  but  inflicts  the  subsequent  injuries  wholly  with  its  teeth.    It  do« 
appear  from  ^Ir.  Lloyd's  account  that  the  senses  of  a  person  who  is  seized  by  a  Beii 
blunted  in  the  manner  which  takes  X)lace  when  a  lion  or  tiger  is  the  assailant 

All  the  Bears  are  the  more  teirible  antagonists  from  their  extreme  tenacity  of 
and  the  fearful  energy  which  they  com]»re.ss  into  the  last  moment  of  existence  when 40 
are  suffering  from  a  mortal  wound.     Unless  struck  in  the  heart  or  brain,  the  mcawl 
wounded  Bear  is  more  to  be  feared  than  if  it  had  received  no  injury  whate^Tr,  * 
contrives  to  wreak  more  harm  in  the  few  minutes  that  immediately  precede  its  Jt«* 
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aeved  while  still  uiiinjnrcd.     Many  a  Luuter  has  received  mortal  wounds 
appnmching  a  Hear  which  lay  quiescent  in  apparent  death,  but  was  really 
yr  the  moment  by  the  shock  of  the  injuiy  which  it  had  received,  and 
r  few  minutes  would  have  deprived  it  of  life. 

pcies  of  Bears  are  now  recognised  by  systematic  naturalists,  the  principal 
lioli  "will  be  noticed  in  the  following  paj.'e8. 

rbich  is  mont  popularly  known  in  this  country  is  the  Brown  Beab  ;  a 
is  found  rather  plentifully  in  forests  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  many 
■ope  and  Asia.  As  may  be  supposed  from  its  title,  the  colour  of  its  fur  is 
variable  in  tint  in  different  individuals,  and  otVn  in  the  same  individual 
,     In  miiny  sjx'cimeua  it  is  found  that  the  neck  is  encircled  with  a  white 

animal  is  young,  but  that  this  curious  mark  is  soon  msrged  into  the 
lint  of  the  fur  as  the  animal  increases  in  years  and  dimensions.      This 
1  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  mark  of  a  male  cub,  but  it  is  now 

it  belongs  e([ualiy  to  the  male  and  female  sex.     In  general  it  is  merged 

fur  after  the  second  or  third  year,  but  in  some  instances  it  remains 
entire  life  of  the  animal,  which  is  on  that  account  termed  a  "  Ring  Bear." 

which   a  well-feiil   and   undi.sturbed   Bmwn    Bear  will   giow  is   really 

lilhon^'h  it  loses  its  growing  properties  after  its  twentieth  year,  it  seems 

n:;tain  the  capability  of  enlargement,  and  when  in  a  favourable  situation 

great  age.     The  weight  of  an  adult  Bi"omtj  Bear  in  good  condition  is 
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veiy  great,  being  sometimes  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  when  the 
i-emarkably  fine,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  in  ordinary  cases.     Mr. 
remarks,  that  a  Bear  which  he  killed  was  so  enormously  heavy,  that  when  slai^  on  a 
pole  it  was  a  weighty  burden  for  ten  bearers. 

The  Brown  Bear  is  not  so  formidable  a  foe  to  cattle  and  flocks  as  might  be  suppos^i 
from  the  strength,  courage,  and  voracity  of  the  animal,  as  it  has  been  often  known  to  Un 
ftir  years  in  the  near  %dcinity  of  farms  without  making  any  inroads  upon  the  live  stock. 
Fortunately  for  the  farmers  and  cattle  o^mers  of  Northern  Europe,  the  Brown  Bear  ii 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  food  to  roots  and  vegetable  substances,  or  the  sheds  and  foJdi 
would  soon  be  depopidated  As  a  general  fact,  the  fJear  does  not  trouble  itself  lo  puwne 
the  cattle,  and  in  many  cjises  owes  its  taste  for  blood  to  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  cattJit, 
which  are  apt  to  bellow  and  charge  at  the  Bear  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearant^e,  IV 
Bear  is  then  provoked  to  retaliation,  and  in  so  doing,  learns  a  taste  for  blood  v  ^  '  *-  "^  ' 
afterwards  deserts  it.  Wlien  a  Bear  has  once  taken  up  the  business  of  en  i 
there  is  no  peace  in  the  neiglibourhood  until  the  country  is  freed  from  the  pr«  li 

marauder.     It  is  said  that  the  Bear  is  more  virulent  in  the  destruction  of  a 

the  weather  is  wet  and  cloudy  than  when  it  is  dry  and  clear. 

Ants  form  a  favourite  article  of  lUet  with  the  Bear,  which  scrapes  their  nests  ontrf 
the  earth  with  its  powerful  talons,  and  laps  up  the  ants  and  their  so-called  *'  o^  iU 

ready  tongue.     Biies  and  their  sweet  produce  are  greatly  to  the  t^vste  of  the  -i 

is  said  to  make  occasional  raids  upon  the  bee-hives,  and  to  plunder  their  cont 

Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  favourite  articles  of  diet  with  the  Be:>r.  hdh  m 
the  selection  of  these  dainties  the  animal  evinces  considerable  tasto.  Acooordn^  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  "the  Bear  feeds  on  roots,  and  the  leaves  and  small  lin^ls  of  the 
niountain-ai?h,  and  oth<^r  trees :  he  is  also  fond  of  succulent  plants,  such  as 
mountain-thistle,  &c-  To  berrie*  he  is  likewise  ver}"  partial,  and  during  the  aul 
months,  when  they  are  ripe,  he  devours  vast  quantities  of  cranberries,  bbiil 
raspberries,  strawberries,  cloudberries,  and  other  berries  common  to  the  S 
forests.  Ripe  corn  he  also  eats,  and  sometimes  commits  no  small  havoc 
for  seating  himself,  as  it  is  said,  on  his  haunches  in  a  field  of  it,  he  < 
his  outstretched  arms  nearly  a  sheaf  at  a  time,  the  ears  of  which  he  then  devours. 

Even  in  captivity  the  Bear  retains  this  fruit-loving  propensity.     One  of  these 
which  was  being  maltreated  by  a  cruel  owner,  was  benevolently  purchaseil  by  one  o( 
friends,  an  ofhcer  in  the  Guards,  who  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  lt,in>iilii 
repented  of  his  kindness,  for  the  Bear  was  so  demonstrative  in  its  express- 
that  he  began  to  be  rather  uneasy,  and  having  no  possible  locality  wheici 
new  acquisition,  he  felt  himself  in  some  perplexity  as  to  its  lodging.     Howi 
the  Bear  into  a  post-chaise,  and  ha'\'ing  taken  the  precaution  to  purchase  a 
pottles  of  strawberries,  he  urged  the  post-boy  to  drive  at  liis  best  speed,  and  scf 
pi-opitiate  liis  new  acquaintance.     The  Bear  took  the  strawberries  in  a  very 
manner,  and  ate  them  deliberately,  rejecting  the  green  calices  as  fastidion?lT  r^  if  H 
been  accustomed  to  gomi  society  all  its  life.      However,  the  fruit  vam>  1  .A 

the  unfortunate  proprietor  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  was  n 
from  his  fears  until  he  was  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  barracks  in 
quarters  of  his  regiment  were  at  that  time  established.    The  Be^ir,  on  sceini;  50 
coated  strangers,  became  alarmed  in  its  turn,  and  fled  for  protection  t^  tlie  only  pemiA 
whom  it  was  acquainted 

It  80  happened  that  the  mess-dinner  was  just  served,  and  that  the  nixiprMor 
Bear  had  but  time  to  make  a  hasty  toilet,  and  gain  the  m  ru     On  thif  ofl 

the  commamUng  officer  was  delayed  for  a  few  minutes,  at  n  ]io  !i^<sirnM 

were  awaiting  his  arrival,  the  Bear  walked  into  the  room,  having  sn 
master.  The  unexpected  iutruder  advanced  to  the  table,  and,  mount  n 
chair,  began  to  inspect  the  festive  arrangements.  Just  as  the  B«.'ar  L 
off  the  joint  at  the  head  of  the  table — a  feat  which  it  performed  as  dt  jj  J  h 

been  accustomed  to  wait  at  table  all  its  life— the  colonel  entered  i.  Afti  »**, 

he  saw  the  strange  intruder  who  had  taken  such  unceremonious  p03de«niiiaii  of  liii 
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he  demanded,  with  some  irritation,  "  who  brought  the  animal  there  ?"  and  was  told  he  was 
only  a  fi'iend  of  H 's,  whom  lie  had  forgotten  to  introduce. 

The  Bear  speedily  became  a  favourite  in  the  regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  sentinel  over  the  property  contained  in  a  baggage-waggon.  Unfnrtimately,  the  poor 
animal's  sense  of  justice  was  so  acute  that  it  executed  its  responsible  office  with  too  nmch 
zeaL  On  one  occasion,  a  soldier  had  gone  to  the  waggon  with  the  intention  of  robbing  it 
of  some  of  the  property  contained  therein,  and  quietly  inserted  bis  arm  under  the  coverings. 
His  intended  depredation  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  teeth  of  the  watchful  Bear, 
which  bit  his  arm  with  such  severity  that  the  limb  was  rendered  useless  for  the  rest  of  the 
man's  life.  Some  little  time  after  this  occmTence,  a  child  belonging  to  the  regiment  made 
a  similar  attempt  upon  the  waggon,  and  was  killed  by  the  Bear  in  its  anxiety  to  fulfil  the 
tinist  that  had  been  committed  to  its  charge.  As  the  animal  was  manifestly  an  unsafe 
one,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  creature  might  gain  a  thirst  for  blood,  it  was  condemned 
to  be  shot,  although  not  without  much  regi'et  on  the  part  of  judge  and  executioners. 

The  various  militaTj  adventures  of  this  Bear  are  verj'  curious,  but  would  occupy  too 
large  a  space  for  the  present  work. 

During  the  autumn,  the  Bear  becomes  extremely  fat,  in  consequence  of  the  ample  feasts 
which  it  is  able  to  enjoy,  and  makes  its  preparations  for  passing  the  cold  and  inhospitable 
months  of  winter.  About  the  end  of  October  the  Bear  has  completed  its  winter  bouse, 
and  ceases  feeding  for^the  year.  The  saccharine-loving  instinct  of  the  Bear  which  leads 
it  to  discover  a  bee's  nest,  however  carefully  it  may  be  concealed,  and  to  undergo  much 
toil  and  trouble  for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  banquet,  seems  to  be  given  to  the  animal  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  lay  up  within  its  own  body  a  supply  of  fat  which  shall  ser\^e  the 
double  purpose  of  sustaining  the  creature  in  proper  condition  during  its  long  fast,  and  of 
loading  the  body  with  carbon  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  state  of  lethargy  in  which 
the  animal  passes  the  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  sugar  has  the  property  of  producing 
fat  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  tis  it  possesses  more  of  the  saccharine  property  than  any 
other  nattu-al  siibstauce,  the  Bear  is  led  by  its  instinct  to  search  for  and  to  devour  this 
valuable  food  with  untiring  assiduity. 

Again,  the  excess  of  carbon,  whether  it  be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  or  concentrated 
in  the  body,  is  always  productive  of  sleep,  or  rather  of  lethargy,  as  is  seen  by  the  constant 
«li-owsiness  of  human  beings  when  overloaded  with  this  condensed  carbon,  or  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  which  is  charged  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  has  been  exhaled 
firom  the  lungs  of  its  inliabitants, 

A  curious  phenomenon  now  takes  place  in  the  animal's  digestive  organs,  which  gives 
it  the  capability  of  n3maining  through  the  entire  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  without 
food,  and  yet  without  losing  condition.  As  the  stomach  is  no  longer  suppHed  with 
nourishment^  it  soon  becomes  quite  empty,  and,  together  with  the  intestines,  is  contracted 
into  a  veiy  small  space.  No  food  can  now  pass  through  the  system,  for  a  mechanical 
obst motion — technically  called  the  **tappen" — blocks  up  the  passage,  and  remains  in  ita 
position  until  the  spring.  The  "  tappen"  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  pine-leaves,  and 
the  various  substances  which  the  Bear  scratches  out  of  the  ants*  nests. 

From  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April  the  Bear  remains  in  his  den,  in  a  dull, 
lethargic  state  of  existence ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  a  hyliemating  Bear  be 
discovered  and  killed  in  its  den  it  is  quite  as  fat  as  if  it  had  been  slain  before  it  retired  to 
its  resting-place.  Experienced  hunters  say  that  even  at  the  end  of  its  five  months'  sleep, 
the  Bear  is  as  fat  as  at  its  beginning.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  Bear  loses  the 
n"  too  soon,  and  in  that  case  it  immediately  loses  its  sleek  concUtion,  and  becomes 
iiicly  thin.  During  the  winter,  the  Beai*  gains  a  new  skin  on  the  balls  of  the  feet> 
Mr.  Lloyd  suggests  that  the  curious  habit  of  sucking  the  paws,  to  which  Bears  are  so 
►ne,  is  in  order  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  new  integument  The  den  in  which  the 
passes  a  long  period  of  its  life  is  mostly  found  under  the  sheltering  defence  of  rocks 

tree-ro<;)ts,  but  is  sometimes  composed  of  moss  wliich  the  Bear  gathers  into  a  hillock, 
into  which  it  crc^eps.     These  moss-hou.ses  are  not  so  easily  discovered  as  might  be 

(posed,  for  the  habitfition  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  hillock,  and 
the  gix)und  is  covered  with  a  unit*  >nn  rai-pet  of  su^^u^t  easily  be  passed  wit" 
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out  detectioii     Bears  are  nearly  as  careM  of  tlieir  comfort  as  cats,  an-l 
pains  to  prepare  a  soft  and  wami  bed,  in  which  they  lie  at  case  diiriii_ 
The  flooring  of  their  winter-house  is  thickly  covered  ^^^th  dried  leaves  an  I 
Bimilar  substaneea,  the  amaller  branches  of  the  pine-tree  being  in  great  rr<^ 
purpose.     In  the  Swedish  language  this  moss-house  is  known  by  the  name  ol  "  Kfti]z.'  I 

Heavy  and  unwieldy  as  the  Bear  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  possessed  of  man'cllotis  < 
and  when  disturbed  in  its  den  rushes  out  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  Hi 
baffle  the  aim  of  any  but  a  cool  and  experienced  hunter.     One  wTiter»  who  witnessed  i 
sudden  issuing  of  a  Bear  from  its  den  and  its  escape  from  its  pursnerB.  coTn]iMw( 
animal  to  those  children's  toys  that  are  popularly  called  "  skip-jacka,"  i" 
somersaults  by  means  of  a  twisted  string,  a  wooden   lever,  and   a   ; 
wax. 

If  captured  wlien  youngj  the  Brow^n  Bear  is  readily  tamed,  and  is  capable  of  i 
many  accomphshments.     It  is  a  very  playful  animal,  and  seems  to  have  a  keen  i 
the  ludicrous,  which  sometimes  causes  it  to  overpass  the  bounds  of  good  I 
its  owner  it  displays  a  great  afiectinn,  and  can  be  trained  to  follow  him  abi 
Two  of  these  animals  belonging  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  which  he  had  tamed,  weit  vt^ 
some  in  tlieir  disposition,  although,  as  they  increased  in  size  and  stTength,  thoir  f 
disposition  became  rather  annoying.   They  were  extremely  fond  of  their  master,  i 
seek  him  on  every  occasion.     If  he  fastened  the  door  of  liis  room  against  liia  i 
pets,  they  would  clamber  up  the  side  of  the  house,  and  gain  access  by  the  wind 
said  that  if  domesticated  Bears  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  secluded  place  they  i 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  state. 

The  affectionate  nature  of  the  Brown  Bear  is  not  only  exercised  towimls 
friends,  but  towards  each  other.  Two  of  these  animals  which  were  bom  in  England  i 
exceedingly  attached  to  each  other.  One  of  the  two  was  sold  and  removed  franl 
companion,  which  immediately  became  uneasy  at  the  protracted  absence  of  its  play 
So  deeply  was  its  affectionate  heart  wounded  by  the  separation,  that  it  became 
mad,  and  at  last  contrived  to  make  its  escape  from  its  place  of  confinem*"  * 
with  the  intention  of  searching  after  its  lost  friend.  It  was  captured  and  i 
cage,  but  its  health  became  so  seriously  affected  that  its  owners  were  oliu^ 
repurchase  its  companion  and  restore  it  to  its  disconsolate  relation. 

Savage  as  is  the  Bear  when  attacked,  it  is  naturally  of  a  kind  and  i ' 
seldom  inflicting  injuiy  except  when  urged  by  fear  or  hunger.     Mr   . 
valuable  work  on  Siberia,  relates  a  curious  and  interesting  anecdote  of  tl 
which  naturally  actuates  the  Brown  Bear. 

Two  children,  of  four  and  six  years  of  age,  had  wandered  away  from  their  hoiiB,j 
were  after  a  little  time  missed  by  their  parents,  who  set  out  in  search  of  their  < " 
To  their  horror  and  astonisliment  they  found  their  children  engaged  in  ])lav  with  %\ 
Bear,  which  responded  to  their  infantine  advances  in  a  most  affectionate  manner, 
the  children  was  feeding  its  ahagg)'  plaj'fellow  with  fruit,  while  the  otlier  had  vam 
on  its  back  and  was  seated  on  its  strange  steed  strong  in  the  fearlessness  of  c*' 
ignorance.  The  parents  gave  a  terrified  scream  on  seeing  the  danger  to  vrhicil 
children  were  exposed,  and  the  Bear,  on  seeing  their  approach,  quietly  turned  avij  I 
the  children  and  went  into  the  forest. 

The  same  writer  records  a  curious  adventui-e  with  a  Bear,  which  partakes  1  , 
the  ludicrous.     A  woman  had  lost  her  donkey,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  scidj 
at  last  came  on  the  missing  animal.     Being  very  much  irritated  with  the  truMtf " 
misconduct,  she  fell  to  scolding  and  beating  him  with  the  handle  of  a  broom ' 
happened  to  be  carrying.    Her  ^atuperation  and  castigation  were  however  suddenly  < 
by  the  discovery  that  the  animal  which  she  was  beating  so  unceremoniously  ▼*»  J 
donkey,  but  a  great  Brown  Bear.    The  astonishment  of  the  two  seems  to  ' 
mutual,  for  the  Bear  was  evidently  as  much  confused  by  the  unwarranted  asaaolti 
the  woman  by  the  sight  of  her  antagonist ;  so  that  after  looking  at  each  othor  fO" 
moments,  the  Bear  turned  tail  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  caiT)-  him. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  Bear  will  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  humio  h* 
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and  when  he  docs  so,  it  is  generally  because  he  is  rendered  desperate  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  In  snch  a  case,  the  Bear  is  greatly  to  bo  ditjaded  by  the  benighted  traveller, 
especially  if  he  happen  to  be  journeying  alone  and  has  no  companion  who  may  share  his 
watch. 

That  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  are  scared  away  by  fire  is  a  well-known  fact,  but  the 
hungry  Bear  is  of  so  cunning  a  nature  that  it  even  sets  at  defiance  the  ilaming  circle 
which  would  at  other  times  atlord  a  secure  prot/iction  to  the  sleeping  traveller.  It  is  ti-ue 
that  the  Bear  does  not  venture  to  cross  the  fiery  barrier,  but  it  contrives  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  Going  to  the  nearest  stream,  it  immerses  itself 
into  the  water  so  as  to  saturate  its  fur  with  moisture,  and  then,  returning  to  the  spot 
whore  the  intended  prey  lies  asleep,  the  animal  roll.'i  over  the  llaraing  embei's,  quenching 
the  glo^ving  brands,  and  then  makes  its  attack  upon  the  sleeper.  This  curioiis  fact  is  well 
known  among  the  natives  of  Siberia,  so  that  they  have  good  grounds  for  the  respect  in 
wfiich  they  hold  the  Bear's  intellectual  powers. 

The  Bear  is  possessed  of  several  valuable  accomplishments,  being  a  wonderful  climber 
of  trees  and  rocks,  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  a  good  digger. 

During  the  time  when  it  is  engaged  in  feediog,  the  Bear  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
climbing  up  all  kinds  of  elevated  spots,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  either 
vegetable  or  auimaL  Leaves  of  various  trees  are  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the 
animal,  as  are  also  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees  and  ants.  Trusting  to  its  powers  of 
swimming,  the  Bear  does  not  hesitate  to  cross  cousitlerable  rivei-s  in  search  of  food  or  in 
order  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  and  it  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  fre(£Ucnt  baths  during 
the  hotter  mouths  of  the  year  for  the  sake  of  cooling  its  heated  frame.  Its  digging 
capabilities  are  brought  iaUy  use  on  many  occasions,  such  as  the  demolition  of  ain 
ant's  nest  previous  to  swallowing  the  inhabitants,  or  in  scraping  for  itself  a  comfortable 
habitation  lor  the  winter. 

The  number  of  cubs  which  the  female  Bear  produces  is  from  one  to  four,  and 
they  are  very  small  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  existence.  They  make  their 
appearance  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  begirming  of  February,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  iiJthough  the  mother  has  at  the  time  been  deprived  of  food  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  does  not  take  any  more  food  until  the  spiing,  she  is  able  to  afford  ample  nourishment 
to  her  young  without  sutfering  any  apparent  diminution  in  her  condition.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  Bear,  that  the  mother  takes 
the  greatest  care  of  her  offspring  during  the  summer,  but  that  wlien  winter  approaches, 
slie  does  not  sufiter  them  to  partake  of  her  residence,  but  prepares  winter  quart^^rs  for  them 
in  her  immctliate  neighbourhood.  During  the  winter,  another  little  family  is  bom,  and 
when  they  issue  forth  from  their  home,  tliey  are  joined  by  the  elder  cubs,  and  the  two 
famiUes  pass  the  next  wiuter  in  the  mother's  den. 

The  Syeian  Bear,  which  is  otherwise  known  by  the  names  of  Dubb,  or  Ritck,  is 
doubly  interesting  to  us,  not  only  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  gentle  character,  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  animal  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptural  writings  under 
the  title  of  the  Bear.  The  animals  which  are  represented  as  issuing  from  the  wood  and 
avenging  the  insults  offered  to  Elisha.  and  the  Bear  which  David  attacked  and  killed  in 
defence  of  his  flock,  belonged  to  the  species  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Syriivu  Bear. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  precise  number  of  species  into  which  the  members  of 
the  Bear  tribe  are  resolvable,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  ascertained.     It  seems  evident, 
iowever,  that  the  Eitck,  Isabella  Bear,  or  Syrian  Bear,  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
a  separate  species. 

'  :  ■  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  peculiar,  and  varies  extremely  during  the  different 

,.i  J  H  of  its  life.     While  it  is  in  its  earliest  years,  the  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  greyish- 

tpown,  but  as  the  animal  increases  in  yeare,  the  fur  becomes  gradually  lighter  in  tint,  and 

,vhen  the  Bear  has  attained  maturity,  is  nearly  white.     The  hair  is  long  and  shghtly 

curled,  and  beneath  the  longer  hair  is  a  thick  and  warm  covering  of  closely-set  woolly 

V  which  seems  to  defend  the  animal  from  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.    Along  the 
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shoulders  and  front  of  tlie  neck,  the  hair  is  so  perpendicularly  set,  and  projects  so  1 
that  it  gives  t]ie  appearance  of  a  mane,  somewhat  resenihling  that  of  the  hysena. 

At  the  present  day,  the  S}Tian  Bear  may  be  found  in  the  mounUinon.<  joitiij 
Palestine,  and  has  been  frequently  seen  upon  the  Mj>her  Lebanon  moiintaiua.  The  i 
of  tlie  mountain  itself  is  composed  of  two  suow-ehiil  peaks,  and  it  is  remarkablej 
Bear  has  only  been  found  on  one  of  these  peaks,  "  Makmel "  as  it  is  called, ' 
other — Gebel  Soniu — is  apparently  free  from  these  animals.     The  Bear  appears  i 
upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  mountains  dui'ing  the  hours  of  doylight,  but  as  socffll 
evening  draws  near  it  descends  from  its  rocky  fastness  in  search  of  food,  and  ofhjti  l 
considerable  alarm  to  the  ti-aveller. 

The  food  of  the  Sjiian  Bear  is  mostly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  although  the  cnd4o»l 
pHerfectly  capable  of  feeding  on  animal  substances,  and  fi-equently  does  so.  In  oun 
of  its  vegetarian  tastes,  it  often  inflicts  considerable  damage  on  the  cultivated 
may  happen  to  lie  wuUiin  the  boundary  of  its  range.     It  is  especially  fund  of  ai 
chick-pea  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  those  regions,  and  in  its  endeavours  to  flp 
enormouus  appetite  does  incalciduble  damage  to  the  ripening  crops. 

To  this  species  l)elonged  an  animal  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  OxforflJ 
elsewhere  on  account  of  his  singularly  gentle  and  amusing  manners.     The  Bcw»j^ 
■was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Tig,"  being   an  abbreviation  of  tbe 
lengthy  name  of  Tiglath  Pdeser,  was  for  some  time  a  noted  celebrity  in  Oxfopl. ' 
he  was  brought  in  his  early  boyhood.     High-spirited  and  rather  tetchy  m  ttcipi'^^^^ 
very  affectionate  to  those  who  treated  him  with  consideration,  and  was  perfectly'" 
to  proper  discipHne. 
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Like  my  dog  Rory,  he  was  accustomed  to  indue  A  regulation  cap  and  gown,  and 
Tinder  this  learned  shade  to  perambulate  the  college,  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
members.  He  would  sometimes  repel  with  some  asperity  the  familiarity  with  which  he 
was  greeted  by  a  strange  dog,  but  was  in  general  so  quiet  in  his  demeanour  that  he 
caused  no  alarm  among  those  who  knew  him,  even  when  indulging  in  some  strange  freak 
of  humour. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  treated  to  sweetmeats  at  the  house  of  a  village  dealer  in 
such  commodities,  and  entertained  so  affectionate  a  reminiscence  of  the  spot,  that  he 
contrived  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  made  at  once  for  the  coveted  dainties.  The  owner 
of  the  shop  took  to  flight  at  his  entrance,  and  when  his  pursuers  entered  the  shop  they 
found  Mr.  Tig  seated  upon  the  counter,  helping  himself  to  brown  sugar  with  a  liberal 
paw,  and  displaying  such  an  appreciation  of  his  good  fortune  that  it  was  not  without 
xnuch  trouble  that  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  repast.  He  was  rather  peculiar 
in  his  tastes,  and  had  attained  to  a  highly  civilized  state  of  epicureanism,  for  lus  chief 
delicacies  were  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  produce  of  the  garden  or  the  field,  but  the 
more  sophisticated  dainties  of  hot  muffins  and  cold  ices.  He  was  a  most  social  animal, 
and  if  left  alone,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  cry  and  lament  in  the  most  pitiful 
of  tones. 

This  gregarious  disposition  was  so  excessively  developed  that  when  the  poor  animal 
was  abruptly  deprived  of  his  accustomed  intercourse  with  human  friends  his  health 
speedily  gave  way  under  the  horrors  of  solitude ;  he  refused  to  eat,  ran  continually  about 
lus  den,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  escape  and  rejoining  his  collegiate  acquaintances,  and 
was  one  day  found  lying  dead  in  his  cage. 

The  fur  of  this  Bear  is  rather  valuable  on  account  of  its  warmth  and  beauty,  and  the 
lat  and  the  gall  are  also  held  in  much  esteem  for  various  purposes,  chiefly  medicinal 

America  furnishes  several  species  of  the  Bear  tribe,  two  of  which,  the  Grizzly  Bear 
and  the  Musquaw,  or  Black  Beab,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  Black  Bear  is  found  in  many  parts  of  N'orthem  America,  and  was  formerly  seen 
in  great  plenty.  But  as  the  fur  and  the  fat  are  articles  of  great  commercial  and  social 
value,  the  hunters  have  exercised  their  crafl  with  such  determination  that  the  Black  Bears 
are  sensibly  diminishing  in  number.  The  fur  of  the  Black  Bear  is  not  so  roughly  shaggy 
as  that  of  the  European  or  the  Syrian  Bear,  but  is  smooth  and  glossy  in  its  appearance, 
so  that  it  presents  a  very  handsome  aspect  to  the  eye,  while  its  texture  is  as  thick 
and  warm  as  that  of  its  rougher-furred  relations. 

This  creature  is  but  little  given  to  animal  food,  and  will  restrict  itself  to  a  vegetable 
f;  diet  unless  pressed  by  hunger.  It  is,  however,  very  fond  of  the  Httle  snails  which  come 
't  mp  to  feed  on  the  sweet  prairie-grass  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  moistened  by  showers  or 
?  dew  to  suit  the  locomotive  capabilities  of  those  wet-loving  moUuscs,  and  is  extremely  fond 
%  of  honey,  in  search  of  which  dainty  it  displays  great  acuteness  and  perseverance. 
^  ^  Few  trees  afford  so  unstable  a  footing,  that  the  Black  Bear  will  not  surmount  them  in 
|r  order  to  reach  a  nest  of  wild  bees,  and  there  are  few  obstacles  which  his  ready  claws  and 
'V  teeth  will  not  remove  in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  subjacent  dainty.  Even  if  the 
i  lioney  and  comb  be  deeply  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  the  entrance  by  which 
^'.tiie  bees  find  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  their  habitation  be  too  small  for  the  insertion 
rt -of  a  paw,  the  Bear  will  set  steadily  to  work  with  his  teeth,  and  deliberately  gnaW  his 
> :  ^ray  through  the  solid  wood  until  he  has  made  a  breach  sufficiently  wide  to  answer  his 
*»  WDipose.  When  once  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  combs  to  light,  he  scrapes  them 
""  '  igether  with  his  fore-paws,  and  devours  comb,  honey,  and  young,  without  troubling 
Imself  about  the  stings  of  the  surviving  bees. 

The  hunters,  who  are  equally  fond  of  honey,  find  that  if  it  is  eaten  in  too  great 

[enty  it  produces  very  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  may  be  counteracted  by  mixing  it 

ith  the  oil  which  they  extract  from  the  fat  of  the  Bear.    This  custom  of  eating  mingled 

j1  and  honey  affords  a  partial  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  "  Butter  and  honey  shall  he 

ica,t/*  which  was  necessarily  put  forth  in  language  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 

popular  ideas  of  the  period. 
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Use  flesh  of  the  Bear  is  hdd  in  hlg^  esteem  imoiig  te  eolaniBls  and  BfttlTe  1 
and  when  properiy  prepared  is  considered  m  great  deScacj  Ij  the  <ipni»WM  of  i 
localities.  The  hams»  when  cured  after  the  aypwited  recipe;  are  gvestlf 
emciEre&  The  Brown  Beir  of  Smope  is  also  fimed  finr  the  excrflent  qnalUjr  of 
which  it  liiznishe& 

The  fat  of  the  Bear  is,  as  is  wdl  known,  oonsidered  as  an  infisllihle 
increasing  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  prmiiodng  its  gkas;  and  is  therefote 
aitide  of  commeree.    The  onlj  portion  of  the  fiii  thai  is  ~  _~ '      '\        .    .  j. 
purpose  is  ibe  hard  white  fiit  wloch  is  hmad  in  ^  ittlexior  of  Ihe  bo^y  *    3ts1 
expected  nom  the  enonnoos  aniovuit  of  titular  **  Beai'^fpre^ 
eren  in  EngUnd,  hot  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  the  sahatoacewhiiAia  called  hy 
has  ever  formed  part  of  a  Bear's  person.    The  pig  atapa  in  to  make  good  the  i 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  material  which  is  sold  voder  the  name  of  Bt^ar*! 
in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  ho|^s4aid,  eokraied  and  scented  in  order^ 
the  eje  and  no^xils  of  the  pudiaaec.    There  is  yet  another  use  to  which 
the  Bear  is  pot,  which  will  be  pnaently  mentioQed. 

The  chase  of  this  Bear  is  an  extremely  daogermts  one;  and  there  axe  hot  \ . 
Bear-hnnten,  iMnrerar  dazteraos  thej  may  he;  who  do  not  in  the  end  aoocttmh 
claws  and  teedi  of  one  of  tiiese  powofnl  antmala    AlAoogh  it  is  oatiinilly  a  < 
and  retiri]^  creataie,  keeping  itself  aloof  from  mankind,  and  never  ventu 
haunts  except  when  incited  by  the  pangs  of  fierce  hunger,  it  is  a  tnJj 
when  hemmed  in  hy  its  antagonists^  and  all  hope  of  esc^te  cut  ofil     Seated  ( 
its  eyehalls  daitiqg  fury,  its  earn  laid  dosely  upon  its  head,  its  toc^e  lolHiwI 
mouth,  and  eveqr  gesture  glowing  with  fierce  energy,  it  presents  a  sight  thai  nil 
to  unnerTO  any  bat  an  experienced  hunter;  who  has  learned  by  long  pnciioe  to  ] 
cool  demeanour  under  the  meet  exciting  dronmstanoea    Horses  are  almost 
•nah  a  juncture;  liar  unless  they  huTe  been  most  careAdly  trained  to  the 
seiaed  with  sndi  mental  tenor  at  the  sighl  and  scent  of  the  infuriate  animal 
tare  way  to  their  frantic  fieais»  and  become  whoDy  umnanageahle  by  thetr  ridrr. 
Sear  stutds^  or  rather  aits  at  hay,  it  deals  such  terxihle  sad  rapid  blows  with  its  i 
paws  that  it  strikes  down  the  attarking  dop  as  if  tiiey  were  so  many  rabbits,  tsai  t 
and  aooa  makes  a  furious  chazge  at  its  encnneft     Kothing  but  a  riflo-lioll  seems  If  '^' 
the  creature  when  it  is  wiou^t  up  to  this  pitch  of  fuiy,  for  oven  the  sererest  i 
from  a  knife,  seem,  unless  they  reach  the  beait»  to  hare  only  the  effect  of  exdtof  ^ 
animal  to  more  fririoos  ragSL 

The  Hosquaw  has  a  cunons  hahit  of  treading  fieqaeBUr  in  the  same  psth, » < 
after  a  httle  time  it  makes  out  for  itself  cestain  roads,  whuJi  are  casilv  ^td^  V' 
pwctSsed  eje  of  the  hunter,  sad  often  lead  to  the  deetnution  of  the  am 
tredthem. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Bean  are  reiy  thin,  and  their  flesh  is  oonsi'I 
of  no  value  whatever;  so  that  thoy  enjoy  a  sliori  period  of  uamohgted  essf. 
are  o^edally  fierce  at  this  time  of  the  yesi;  the  huntets  have  a  doable  reasoo  f 
aloof  from  the  animsls  which  they  peoecttta  with  a  deadly  pertinacity  ihm^ 
other  povtftoiH  of  the  yesi;    Their  peculiar  fnoeity  st  thb  time  is  at^butshli  to 
that  the  male  Bears  are  engaged  in  seekiag  theb  mstes»  and  when  it  happcin^  J^ 
the  case  Muong  wild  animals,  that  two  or  more  males  take  a  fimcy  to  the*  ^' 
thiiy  $riil  for  the  desired  nrias  with  unrelenting  fiuy. 

Alao«^  the  whits  hnalfln  chase  and  hill  the  Bear  without  anj  ^, 
consciancB^  the  ooppar-eokHind  raoaa  are  so  impressed  with  the  toteUflCti^ 
of  this  oBnaing  and  dugeroaa  aaimal,  thai  thsar  eodeaioiir  to  appease  t^ 
a  slanghlamd  Bear  with  various  singular  and  timMonoitf^d  coivmom(>^    Ibf  ^ 
iiain  animal  is  deoomlsd  with  ereiynocurahle  tiink 

m  a  new  blanket      tbbaooo-emuke  is  then  soleti4.w.    ... 
J  severed  head  by  the  saoeeeafol  hunter,  and  a  deprecaloiT  sp^ 
itor  cxt^r^  the  eouiafs  of  the  dolealed  ainmail,  pays  a  fcw  snppxciuuiuii?  ' 
Id  its  txiW  .iving  tsmnwMV  insiets  tlk^  nsessooty  for  its  destmction,  sod  es}'J 
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that  his  conduct  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  dead  Musquaw  and  its 


the  belief  of 


lis  curioiia  custom  m  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to 
JcaiidinaWiins.  who  are  little  less  fiistidious  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Bear, 
f&e  Norwegian  will  ever  speak  of  a  Boar  a-s  a  Bear,  but  prefers  to  mention  it  as  "  the 
in  with  the  fur  cloak  ; "  or,  more  tersely  and  poetically,  the  "  Disturber." 
is  the  case  with  the  Bears  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  Black  Bear  is 
habit  of  passing  the  cold  montlis  of  winter  in  some  comfortable  residence  wliich  it 
epared  in  the  course  of  the  sunmier.  Practical  hunters,  liowever,  remark  that 
tie  Bear  is  exceedingly  fat  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season,  it  does  not 
te  to  betake  itself  to  its  winter  home,  but  gets  through  the  winter  without  hyber- 
When  they  can  be  detected  in  their  dens,  the  hybernating  Bears  are  often  so 
Bsed  with  irresistible  sleep,  that  thi-y  can  hardly  be  induced  to  move  sufficiently  to 
e  their  discoverer  to  plant  a  fatal  wound.  One  old  Nimrod  told  a  companion  who 
lewly  entered  on  the  sport  of  Bear-hunting,  that  he  had  often  been  forced  to  push 
eeping  Bear  with  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  in  order  to  make  the  somnolent  animal 
is  head 

lis  species  of  Bear  is  remarkably  prolific,  the  number  of  cubs  which  are  produced  at 
\.  being  from  one  to  four.  ^Hien  newly  born  they  are  very  small,  being  only  six  or 
Bs  in  length,  and  covered  with  grey  hair.  The  month  in  which  they  make  their 
the  world  is  either  January  or  February,  and  they  remain  under  strict  maternal 
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control  until  they  are  six  months  of  age.  For  the  first  year  of  their  existei 
fur  continues  to  retain  the  grey  Ime,  but  when  they  reach  their  second  year  the  ligl 
hair  gives  place  to  the  glossy  black  coat  which  distinguishes  the  Musquaw.  Thi 
their  coat  twice  in  the  year ;  namely,  in  spring  and  autumn ;  so  that  when  the 
arrives,  they  are  defended  from  its  rigours  by  a  new  and  warm  covering  of  thickly 
hair.  On  account  of  this  change  in  the  colour  of  the  fur,  the  juvenile  Musquaw  h 
considered  as  a  separate  species,  and  admitted  into  systematic  catalogues  under  tl 
of  Yellow,  or  Cinnamon  Bear. 

There  are  few  animals  which  are  so  widely  and  deservedly  dreaded  as  the  < 
Bear.  This  tcmblc  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  portions  of  Kortfaem  Amn 
is  the  acknowledged  superior  of  every  animal  that  ranges  over  the  same  couiiliy. 

The  other  members  of  the  ursine  family  are  not  given  to  attacking  hmuM 
unless  they  are  alarmed  or  wounded,  but  the  Grizzly,  or  "Ephtaim,"  as  tihe  ttB 
familiarly  termed  by  the  hunters,  displays  a  most  unpleasant  readiness  to  MM 
oflensivc  as  soon  as  it  perceives  a  man,  be  he  mounted  or  on  foot^  anned  or  oflMn 

Yet  the  Bear  is  not  entii-ely  w^ithout  the  innate  dread  of  hnmaiiily  yn 
instinctively  implanted  in  every  known  animal,  for,  although  it  will  attack  a  i 
hesitation,  it  will  not  venture  to  follow  up  his  track,  and*  even  if  it  should  < 
the  air  which  is  tainted  by  his  presence,  the  Grizzly  Bear  wtII  escape  as 
run.    To  this  curious  instinct  the  hunters  have  more  than  once  owed  their  liviBL 

One  man,  who  was  engaged  in  duck-shooting,  and  whose  gun  was  only  load 
shot,  was  suddenly  alarmed  at  seeing  a  Grizzly  Bear  cantenng  towards  hni^ 
clearly  already  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  him.  For  the  moment,  the  old  mM 
despair,  but  his  presence  of  mind  soon  returned,  and  he  made  his  escape  U 
ingenious  manner.  Plucking  some  of  the  light  fibres  from  his  lopgh  coat^  }ie  HtH 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  then  moved  to  ooe 
as  to  cause  the  wind  to  blow  from  himself  towards  the  advancing  foe.  Ab  sood 
Bear  perceived  the  strange  scent,  it  stopped,  sat  upon  its  hind  legs,  wavered,  and 
made  off,  leaving  its  intended  prey  master  of  the  field. 

If,  however,  the  anger  of  this  terrible  animal  should  be  aroused  by  the  pai 
wound,  it  cares  little  for  men  or  their  scent,  but  rushes  furiously  upon  them,  deali 
most  fearful  blows  ^vith  its  huge  paws,  armed  w^ith  their  array  of  trenchant  talon 
holding  its  powerful  teeth  in  readiness  for  a  close  combat.  So  tenacious  of  life 
Grizzly  Bear,  that  unless  it  receives  a  wound  in  the  head  or  heart  it  will  contin 
furious  struggles,  even  though  it  be  riddled  with  bullets  and  its  body  pierced  with 
a  gaping  wound.  These  warlike  capacities  render  the  creature  respected  by  the  ii 
and  colonists,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  Grizzly  Bear  in  fair  fight  is  considered  an  extr 
high  honour.  Among  the  native  tribes  that  dwell  in  the  northern  portions  of  An 
the  possession  of  a  necklace  formed  from  the  claws  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  is  conside 
enviable  a  mark  of  distinction  as  a  blue  ribbon  among  ourselves.  No  one  is  pen 
to  wear  such  an  ornament  unless  the  Bear  had  fallen  under  his  hand ;  consequent! 
value  of  the  decoration  is  almost  incalculable.  So  largely  is  this  mark  of  dirtii 
prized,  that  the  Indian  who  has  achieved  such  dignity  can  hardly  be  induced  to  pail 
his  vdued  ornament  by  any  remuneration  that  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  Palliser,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  five  of  these  terrible  creaturea,  wi 
suffering  from  their  teeth  or  claws,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fury  with  which 
make  their  assaults,  and  the  need  of  a  cool  determination  in  the  hunter  who  mi 
himself  against  such  a  foe.  Just  as  the  Bear  approaches  within  a  few  yards « 
adversary,  it  sits  up  on  its  hind  legs  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushes  forward  with  ■ 
inconceivable  velocity.  But  the  moment  when  the  Bear  remains  quiescent  affords  sufl 
time  for  a  determined  hunter  to  take  a  steady  aim,  and  to  lodge  a  bullet  in  the  he 
brain  of  the  savage  foe. 

When  the  hunter  is  sufficiently  confident  in  his  powers  of  nerve  to  match  hi 
against  the  Bear,  he  can  generally  come  upon  his  game  by  searching  among  the 
lying  grounds,  which  are  filled  with  rugged  timber  and  scrub  fniit-tree& 


generally  supposed  that  the  Grizzly  Boar  is  unable  to  ascend  trees,  but  it  is  now 
ied  that  the  animal  is  quite  an  adopt  in  tree-cb'mbing,  and  malces  use  of  the 
i  art  for  the  puipose  of  supplying  itself  with  a  bountiful  and  leisurely  repast. 

Bear  is  very  fond  of  acorns,  aud  does  not  choose  to  gatljer  them  separately  irora 
iches  on  which  they  grow,  it  ascends  the  trees,  and  witli  il-s  powerful  fore-limbs 

ters  such  severe  blows  and  shakings  to  the  boughs  that  the  ripe  acorns  shower 
;e  hail  to  the  earth,  whither  the  ingenious  animal  speedily  descends  in  order  to 
benefit  of  its  exertions.     Yet  it  is  frequently  found  that  a  man  who  has  been 

by  a  Grizzly  Bear  has  succeeded  in  saving  his  life  by  ascending  a  tree  which  the 
made  repeated  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  climb.     Tlie  two   accounts  may  be 

ed  by  the  supposition  that  while  the  Bear  is  young,  and  comparatively  agile  in 
m  to  it«  weight,  it  is  capable  of  ascending  a  perijcndicular  tree-ti'uuk  ;  but  that 
becomes  large  and  unwieldy,  its  limbs  are  not  sufliciently  powerful  to  raise 
a  weight  from  the  earth  by  so  sliglit  a  hold  as  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  tho 
they  aBSx  themselves  to  the  rough  bark. 
colour  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  is  extremely  variable,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some 

\b  have  suggested  the  existence  of  two  distinct  species.     Sometimes  the  coloui*  of 

ifl  a  dullish  brown,  plentifully  flecked  with  grizzled  hairs,  and  in  other  specimens 
B  fur  i6  of  a  beautiful  steely  grey.  In  every  case,  however,  these  grizzled  hairs 
conspicuous,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  tendency  to  whiteness  in  the 

of  the  fur    From  this  peculiaritv,  th«  specific  title  of  '*  candescens,"  or  whitish, 

oO. 
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jias  been  affixed  to  the  Grizzly  Bear  by  Major  Smith,  and  the  cieatnre  has,  in  c 
hunters'  narratives,  been  erroneously  described  as  the  "VNTiite  Bear. 

In  its  earlier  years,  the  younr;  Grizzly  Bear  may  boast  of  a  really  beantifiil  f 
althou^;h  veiA'  long,  thick,  and  shagg}',  is  not  of  that  coarse,  \riry  texture  which 
ii<  belon^'ing  to  tlie  coat  of  the  adult  animal  The  fur  of  the  juvenile  Bear  is  o: 
colour,  with  a  dark  stripe  along  the  spine,  and  is  so  enormously  thick  and  loi 
the  animal  shulHos  along,  it  shakes  up  and  down  with  evei^'  step.  The  gi 
creature  is  rather  peculiar,  as  it  swings  its  body  in  a  curious  and  exceedingly 
manner,  and  rolls  its  head  from  side  to  side  in  unison  with  the  movement  of  its 

Tlic  fore-limbs  of  this  animal  are  enormously  powerful,  and  the  feet  of  a  1 
adult  are  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  armed  with  claws  of  five  inches  Ion 
claws  are  extremely  sharp,  and  when  the  animal  delivers  a  blow  with  its  paw,  1 
edged  talons  cut  the  adversar)''s  frame  as  if  they  were  so  many  chisels.  A  singi 
liarity  is  found  in  these  claws.  The  animal  passesses  the  power  of  using  them  t 
and  has  been  repeatedly  seen  to  grasp  a  dry  clod  of  earth  in  its  foot,  and  to  era 
]>ieces  by  the  mere  movement  of  the  claws  upon  each  other.  The  head  is  extm 
ill  i)rojK»i"tion  to  the  body,  and  the  tail  is  so  short  that  it  is  entirely  hidden  be 
]iea\y  fur  that  covera  the  hinder  quarters.  Tlic  native  Indians  are  in  the  habit  d 
themselves  with  the  perplexity  of  persons  who  are  not  aware  of  this  ciicmxut 
whom  they  persuade  that  the  carcass  of  a  dead  Grizzly  Bear  is  easily  lifted  if  i 
the  tail, — a  proceeding  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  method  of  captain 
by  covering  its  tail  with  salt 

All  animals  stand  in  great  fear  of  this  formidable  beast,  and  display  the  grafc 
even  at  the  sight  or  the  scent  of  a  Bear-skin  that  has  been  stripped  from  t 
Even  the  powerful  bison  falls  a  victim  to  the  Grizzly  Bear,  which  has  been  seen 
upon  the  foremost  buU  of  a  herd,  dash  it  to  the  ground,  and  destroy  it  by  a  sum 
ti-cmendous  blows  with  its  armed  paws.  Another  of  these  animals  contrived  to 
a  bison  that  had  been  shot  by  a  hunter,  and,  after  dragging  it  to  some  distance 
spot  where  it  fell,  to  bury  it  in  a  pit  which  it  had  dug  for  the  reception  of  its  pw 
said  that  the  other  prcdaceous  animals  hold  the  Grizzly  Bear  in  such  lespeck  t 
will  not  venture  to  touch  a  deer  which  has  been  killed  by  this  powerful  creatine^ 
the  very  imprint  of  the  Bear's  feet  upon  the  soil  is  a  warning  which  not  even  i 
wolf  will  disregard. 

As  might  be  expected,  tliis  disinclination  to  meddle  with  the  Grizzly  Bear  ei 
the  dead  animal  itself,  and  to  its  skin  and  carcass.  One  of  these  creatures  had  l 
and  its  skin  taken  fi-om  the  body,  but  as  the  hunter  was  not  strong  enough  to  i 
weighty  hide,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  unguarded  for  fifteen  hours,  exposed  to  th 
of  the  myriad  nocturnal  prowlers  that  swarm  in  those  regions.  Yet,  when  he 
daybreak  next  morning  to  secure  his  prize,  he  found  that  neither  the  skin  nor  th 
liad  sustained  the  least  damage  from  the  teeth  of  the  wolves,  although  any  othe 
would  have  been  totally  devoured  in  a  veiy  short  time.  Horses  evince  such  tew 
sight  and  smell  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  that  they  will  not  permit  the  skin  to  be  laid 
backs  until  they  have  been  carefully  trained  to  the  unwelcome  task. 

They  are  not  very  easily  tamed,  except  when  captured  at  an  extremely  early  i 
even  in  that  case,  they  arc  rather  rough  in  their  manners,  and  are  but  dangero 
fellows.  They  arc  extremely  playful  creatures  when  young,  and  are  very  ann 
their  habits.  One  of  these  animals,  which  was  captured  by  Mr.  Palliser,  behaved  i 
anmsing  manner  during  the  voyage  homewards,  and  caused  much  Bairth  by  its 
pranks.  "  Indeed,"  as  the  writer  observed,  "  the  Bear  proved  to  be  the  most  ente 
member  of  the  whole  ship's  company.  lie  ate,  drank,  and  played  with  the  a3 
proved  such  a  source  of  amusement  to  them,  that  the  captain,  whom  I  have  sinoe 
pleasure  of  meeting,  told  me  that  he  would  gladly  engage  always  to  take  a  BeffW 
when  ho  went  to  sea  in  future." 

On  board  of  a  passage-boat,  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  drove  all  the  passengen>ffl' 
the  Bear,  below  deck,  and  Mr.  Palliser's  attention  was  roused  by  peals  of  land)* 
the  dining  cabin.    "On  going  above,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  menimeni^i* 
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gone  and  his  chain  broken.  The  pilot,  who  had  been  relieved  a  few  minutes 
led  me  forward  to  inspect  his  caboose,  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
id  deck  hands,  all  in  fits  of  laughtei.     . 

.ot  make  out  the  reason  of  it  at  first,  until  one  of  the  bystanders  pulled  a 
B  blanket  of  the  pilot's  bed,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  jerk  was  answered  by 
prowL  My  Mend  Bruin  having  got  drenched  by  the  shower,  had  broken  his 
gust,  and  actually  found  his  way  to  the  pilot's  bed,  clambered  into  it,  and 
f  carefully  between  the  blankets.  The  good-humoured  pilot  was  not  in  the 
Diut,  on  the  contrary,  highly  amused,  replying  to  my  apologies  as  I  kicked  out 
bed-fellow,  '  Oh  1  never  mind,  mister ;  why,  what's  the  hindrance  to  the 
ig dried  again?"* 

!  animal  had  contracted  a  strong  friendship  with  a  little  antelope  which  was 
iger  with  himself ;  and  on  one  occasion  performed  a  most  chivalrous  ser\'icc 
its  defenceless  little  Mend. 

itelope  was  being  led  through  the  streets,  towards  the  vessel,  a  large  mastiff 
d  was  with  difficulty  kept  at  bay  by  the  voice  and  stick  of  the  person  who 
the  terrified  little  creatura  Mr.  Palliser,  who  was  following  with  the  Bear, 
e  rescue,  but  was  outrun  by  the  Bear,  who  dashed  boldly  forward  and  closed 
ilant  in  a  moment  A  fierce  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  Bear  refrained  at 
ing  his  teeth  or  claws,  and  contented  himself  with  seizing  the  mastiff  in  his 
IS,  and  flinging  him  on  his  back  with  such  violence  that  it  rolled  over  and  over 
li  The  dog,  cheered  by  the  voice  of  its  master,  succeeded  at  last  in  giving 
)lerably  sharp  grip  between  its  teeth.  Incensed  by  the  pain,  Bniin  lost  his 
seizing  the  dog  in  his  arms,  squeezed  the  breath  nearly  out  of  its  body,  and 
g  to  use  its  teeth,  when  the  dog,  which  was  rapidly  choking  under  the  terrible 
the  Bear's  arms,  contrived  to  extricate  itself  by  a  sudden  struggle,  and  ran 
teous  howls,  leaving  the  Bear  master  of  the  field. 

th  of  a  well-grown  adult  male  is  i-ather  more  than  eight  feet  six  inches,  and 
nd  the  body  is  equal  to  the  length.    The  weight  of  such  an  animal  is  rather 
ight  hundred  pounds.    Specimens  still  larger  are  sometimes  killed,  but  the 
ht  and  dimensions  are  as  given  above, 
irful  claws  of  this  animal  are  employed  not  only  for  combat,  but  in  digging 

for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  search  after  various  roots  and  bulbs,  and 
it  of  some  large  animal  wliich  they  have  killed    The  instinct  for  burjdng 

80  largely  developed  in  these  creatures  that  they  have  more  than  once  been 
the  craft  of  a  hunter,  who,  when  resistance  or  escape  was  impracticable,  has 
ath  in  order  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  animal.  Thinking  the  man 
nd  not  being  irritated  by  wounds,  the  Bear  proceeds  to  scratch  a  pit  in  the 
I  drag  the  unresisting  prey  into  the  hollow,  and  to  cover  him  careftilly  with 
aves,  pressing  them  well  down,  so  as  to  conceal  him  effectually.  Satisfied 
icaution,  the  Bear  betakes  itself  to  rest,  and  the  buried  hunter  seizes  the 
of  slipping  quietly  away  while  the  animal  is  engaged  in  repose, 
drizzly  Bears  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  and  have  attracted  great 
their  amusing  and  playful  habits.  A  further  interest  attaches  to  them  from 
t  two  of  them  underwent  a  surgical  operation  while  under  the  influence  of 

Bears  are  subject  to  ophthalmia,  especially  when  in  confinement^  and  are 
'  deprived  of  sight  by  this  disease.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic 
Uoroform,  the  poor  animals  were  doomed  to  hopeless  blindness,  but  at  the 
,  the  Bear  is  rendered  as  quiet  and  harmless  as  a  guinea-pig  under  the 
this  potent  vapour. 

to  place  the  sponge  that  contained  the  chloroform  fairly  under  the  animal's 
ELS  necessary  to  bring  its  head  close  to  the  bars  of  the  cage,  an  operation  which 
Sculty  effeijted  by  the  imited  efforts  of  four  strong  men.  lie  sponge  was 
to  its  snout,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  animal  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  its 
b  sense  or  motion.  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  Bear's  head  being  laid 
ratside  the  cage,  the  operator  speedily  removed  the  obstacle.    The  animal  was 
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then  replaced  in  the  cage,  where  it  lay  for  five  or  six  minutes  without  motion,  «od< 
contrived  to  get  on  its  legs,  and  walk  very  unsteadily  into  its  den.  The  next  f 
saw  the  Bear  sitting  at  its  ease,  restored  t-o  the  blessings  of  sight,  and  feeling  noi 
inconvenience  from  the  contrast  between  the  brilliant  morning's  light  and  tail 
dulness  that  had  for  so  long  a  time  oppressed  its  vision. 

The  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an  i 
group  of  Bears  which  have  received  the  title  of  Sun- Bears,  from  their  habit  of  i 
the  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  instead  of  withdrawing  to  their  dens,  as  is  the  da**! 
the  generality  of  Beai*s,  as  long  as  the  sun  pours  its  meridian  beams  on  the  «•"* 
name  Helarctos,  by  which  the  genus  is  designated,  is  composed  of  two  Greek ' 
former  signifying  the  sun,  and  the  latter  a  Bear. 

The  country  in  which  the  Thibetian  Bear  resides  is  manifest  by  its  namo.  1^  J 
been  discovered  in  the  Nepal  range  of  mountains.  The  fur  of  this  creature  is  t 
thick  and  smooth,  and  is  generally  of  a  black  coloiir,  with  the  exception  • 
and  a  large  patch  of  white  hairs  on  the  breast,  which  is  narrow  at  the  '■ 
widening  as  it  approaches  the  chin,  separates  into  two  short  horns,  which  ] 
towards  the  shoulders.  The  entire  spot  boars,  therefore,  some  resemblanct. 
rather  imperfectly  delineated,  and  with  its  upright  stem  rather  shortentxl. 

The  body  of  the  Thibetian  Bear  is  heavily,  but  strongly  made,  and  the  limhii 
be  rather  less  agQe  than  those  of  the  American  or  Scandinavian  Bears.    The  oi 
not  80  powerful  as  those  of  the  generality  of  Bears,  the  ears  are  comparativelr  UJJ 
the  neck  is  peculiarly  thick.    It  seems  chiefly  to  rely  for  its  subsistence  on  (rxiiU  «**] 
various  vegetal  de  productions.     It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Bears  which  Uavt  f 
been  mentioned 

A  VERY  curious  example  of  the  Sun-Bears  is  found  in  the  species  whkh  i*  I 
the  name  of  the  Bruano,  or  Malayan  Sfn-Bear,  and  has  been  lendsnd  (ii»*^5 

spirited  description  of  its  appearance  and  habits  which  haa  been  civfl»»  WSa!  " 
Raffles.  ^ 
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for  of  this  animal  is  particularly  fine  and  glossy,  and  the  hair  is  shorter  than  in 

irality  of  the  Bear  tribe.     The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  very  deep  black,  with  the 

in  of  a  large  semi-lunar  shaped  patch  of  white  on  the  breast,  and  a  yellowish- 

tch  on  the  snout  and  upper  jaw,  which  aflbrd  a  strikinfj  and  curious  contrast  to 

[grmly  black  colour  of  the  fur.     Tlie  hps  and  tongue  of  this  Bear  are  extremely 

:«nd  are  capable  of  being  prolonged  to  an   almost  incredible   extent      It  is 

that  the  gi^at  length  of  its  tongue,  and  the  exceedingly  flexible  power  of  that 

intended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  obtain  the  honey  from  the 

the  wild  bee,  by  insinuating  its  lithe  tongue  into  the  apertures  of  the  hive,  and 

the  sweet  food  from  the  waxen  treasuries. 

head  of  the  Bniang  is   mther  thick,  and  the  neck  is  singularly  powerful  in 

in  with  the  size  of  the  head.     Tlie  eyes  are  very  small,  and  the  iiis  is  of  a  rather 

colour,  and   tolerably  lively  in  its  appearance.      It  is  not  a  large  animal, 

_  when  adult  only  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  but  it  is  extremely  powerful 

►rtion  to  its  size,  being  able  to  grasp  and  tear  from  the  ground  the  strongly-rooted 

Ins  of  Borneo,  which  are  so  large  that  the  Be-ar  is  liai*dly  able  to  embrace  them  in 

The  claws  of  the  Bruang  are  extremely  long. 

len  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  vegetable  eater,  prefeiTing  fruit  before 

icles  of  diet,  and  making  great  havoc  among  the  tender  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut 

^  flome  parts  of  Sumatra,  where  the  villages  have  been  deserted,  the  cocoa-nut 

been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  insatiate  appetite  of  the  Bruang. 
it  is  easily  tamed,  it  is  frequently  seen  in  a  state  of  domestication,  and  is  a  very 
and  gentle  creature,  associating  freely  with  children,  and  earning  by  its  uniformly 
nduct  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  liberty.  Sir  Stanifonl  Eaftles,  who  possessed 
these  Bears,  permitted  it  to  live  in  the  nursery,  and  never  was  obliged  to  chain, 
\  or  otherwise  punish  the  good-tempered  animah  Being  something  of  an  epicure, 
Xi  admitted  to  his  master*s  table,  the  Bruang  would  refuse  to  eat  any  fruit  except 
tens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  except  champagna  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  a  Bear 
display  any  predilection  for  fei-mented  liquids,  and  more  so  that  it  should  be  so 
A8  to  select  champagne  as   the  wine  which  it  honoured  with  its  preference. 
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Such,  liowcver,  was  the  case,  and  the  animfil  was  so  fondly  attached  to  the  r.han 
bottle,  that  the  absence  of  his  favourite  Uquid  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
make  him  lose  his  temper.  His  affectionate  disposition  led  him  to  extend  his  fric 
to  various  of  his  acquaintances,  and  he  was  on  such  excellent  terms  \rilh  tin* 
household,  that  he  ivoukl  meet  on  equal  footing-  the  cat,  the  dog.  and  a  small  Lorr.i 
Blue-mountain  bird,  and  amicably  feed  with  them  from  the  same  dish. 

One  of  these  Bears  that  was  successfully  domesticated  was  able  to  eat  animal  «ii 
80  vegetable  food,  but  was  fed  exclusively  on  bread  and  milk,  of  which  it 
rather  more  than  ten  pounds  per  diem.     It  is  possessed  of  much  flexibility  of 
is  very  fond  of  sitting  on  its  hind  legs,  thrusting  out  its  long  tongue  to  an 
distance,  and  over  and  anon  withdrawing  it  into  the  mouth  with  a  peculiar 
sound.     While  thus  engaged,  it  makes  the  most  grotesque  and  singi;  tres  ^ 

fore-limbs,  and  rolls  its  body  from  side  to  side  with  unceasing  a  ....^.■..    III 
remains  in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  although  its  movements 
characterized  by  much  energy  or  rapidity,  it  is  evidently  possessed  of  much  poi 
its  limbs,  and  if  it  were  disposed  to  enter  into  strife  would  probably  use  its  lonj 
to  good  purpose. 

Resembling  the  Malayan  Bruang  in  general  habits  and  ili.sposiiioiL,  the 
Bruano,  or  Suk-Bear,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  t^  a  dilTerent  species  from  the 
which  has  just  been  descriljcd.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  i 
Bruang ;  but  the  patch  upon  its  breast  is  of  jm  orange  hue,  instead  of  the  greyish  whi 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Malayan  Bruang. 

Like  that  animal,  it  can  sit  or  stand  on  its  hinder  limbs  with  the  greatest  eM^J 
possesses  nearly  as  much  flexile  power  of  lip  and  tongue  as  the  Bruang.  It  has  ft  tazB 
habit  of  placing  its  superabundant  food  upon  its  hinder  paws,  as  if  tci  guard  it  Cro©  ^ 
defilement  of  sand  or  dust,  and  feeds  itself  by  slow  degrees  vnih  dainty  car<*fulnfi» 

It  is  extremely  fond  of  fruits  and  various  vegetables,  and  is,  in  its  native  < 
dreaded  foe  to  the  cocoa-nut  trees  and  their  fruit.    The  animal  is  so  excellent  i  ( 
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that  It  cannot  Le  balfled  by  loftiness  of  tnmk  or  smootliness  of  "bark  ;  and  when  the 
creature  has  attained  the  summit  of  the  tree  it  frequently  destroys  the  life  of  the  tree  by 
devouring  the  topmost  shoot  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  succulence.  The  cocoarnuta 
themselves  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  Bomean  Bruang,  who  is  extremely  fond  of  the 
peculiarly-flavoured  liqiiid  that  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nut ;  and  when  he  has 
reached  a  cluster  of  ripe  nuts  will  tear  them  from  the  tree  and  fling  them  on  the  ground. 
In  captivity  it  is  gentle,  playful,  and  amiLsing,  and  possesses  very  curious  and  almost 
ludicrous  habits,  which  render  it  an  object  of  interest  to  its  visitors.  Profoundly  sensible  of 
human  sympathies,  and  almost  as  fond  of  notice  as  a  cat,  the  Bomean  Bniang  'sviU  accept 
with  evident  delight  the  caresses  of  its  visitoi's,  and  is  pleased  to  be  patted  or  stroked  by 
kindly  hands,  provided  that  it  does  not  happen  to  be  in  a  bad  humour  at  the  time. 
Should  the  animal  consider  itself  to  be  insulted — a  matter  of  rather  frequent  occurrence 
— it  will  contumeliously  reject  all  advances,  and  will  not  consent  to  receive  any  mark  of 
attention  imtil  the  ofleuder  is  fairly  out  of  sight. 

UirwiELDY  in  its  movements,  and  groteaque  in  its  form,  the  Ajswail,  or  Sloth  Beae 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  members  of  this  group  of  animals.  It  is  found  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  is  equally  dreaded  and  admired  by  the  natives  of  the 
samt?  country. 

Although  a  sufficiently  harmless  cre^tui-e  if  permitted  to  roam  unmolested  among  its 
congenial  scenery  of  momitiiin  and  precipice,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extremely 
dangerous  foe  if  its  slumbering  passions  are  aroused  by  wounds  or  bodily  pain  of  any 
"kind.   It  needs,  however,  that  the  wound  be  tolerably  severe  to  induce  the  animal  to  turn 
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upon  the  person  tliat  inflicted  the  injury  ;  for  should  it  only  be  slightly  wouutltHl,  it 
forward  in  a  straight  Hue,  as  if  it  were  actuated  by  the  one  idea  of  getting  as  far  as  pos 
away  from  the  object  which  had  caused  it  so  much  bodily  suffering,  and  can  but  scld 
be  finally  captured. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Aswail  remains  within  its  sheltered  den  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day,  as  its  feet  seem  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  heat,  and  suffer  greatly  from  the  bare 
rocka  and  stones  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  burning  rays  of  that  ^  Tndiin 

sun.     On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  where  the  wounded  Bear  had  bc'  .ssfullf 

tracked  and  killed,  the  soles  of  the  poor  animal's  feet  were  found  to  be  horribly  Boorcbed 
and  blistered  by  the  effects  of  the  heated  rocks  over  which  the  creature  had  reckless}/ 
passed  in  its  haste  to  escape  from  its  enemies.  On  account  of  this  extreme  sensitiveDtes 
of  the  Aswail's  foot,  it  is  very  seldom  seen  by  daylight,  and  is  generally  captured  or  killed 
by  himters  who  track  it  to  its  sleeping  place,  and  then  attack  their  drowsy  pr^^v. 

The  Aswail  Ls  said  never  to  eat  vertebrate  animals  except  on  very  rare  <  - 
it  is  severely  pressed  by  hunger.     Its  usual  diet  consists  of  various  rt>M 
together  with   their  honey   and  young  bees,  grubs,  snails,  slugs,  and  ants,  ot 
insects  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  which  it  eats  in  very  great  nnmbei-s.    Probably  on  u^ ..  — 
of  its  mode  of  feeding,  its  flush  is  in  much  favour  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  though  rather 
coarse  in  textm*e,  is  said  by  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  its  qaalities  to  U 
extremely  good 

The  fat  of  this  Bear  is  very  highly  valued  among  the  natives  and  th>'   ~         ^n 
residents,  being  used  cliiefly  for  the  lubrication  of  the  delicate  steel  work  that  i-  -1 

in  the  interior  of  gun-locks.  For  this  pui-pose  the  fat  is  prepared  in  a  similar  r  i  n  ti» 
that  of  the  tiger,  being  cut  into  long  strips,  forced  into  closely  stoppered  I-  :1  ni* 
placed  during  the  entire  day  in  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun.    The  powerful  sunl-  .i;  i 

melt  the  fat  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  when  the  evening  begins  to  draw  uu,  I 
contents  of  the  bottle  are  found  to  settle  into  a  firm  and  white  substance,  which  liM  i 
property  of  remaining  untainted  even  in  that  heated  climate,  wlierc,  if  no  s 
w*ere  taken,  it  would  io  a  very  few  hours  become  a  mass  of  putrescent  abo' 
prepared  fat  is  especially  valuable  for  gun-locks,  as  it  preserves  the  bright  steel  from  i 
and  does  not  clog  by  constant  service,  as  is  the  cose  with  almost  every  other  animal  < 

In  connexion  with  this  subject   it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the 
"  trotter  oil,"  or  "  neats -foot  oil,"  may  be  prepared  for  the  most  delicate  work  in  a  \ 
manner.     If  a  bottle  of  this  oil  be  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  a  few  strips  ct  \ 
dropped  into  the  vessel,  an  extraordinarily  hcAvj'^  deposit  begins  to  take  place,  aihl  fills  ( 
lower  part  of  the  bottle.     The  upper  part^  however,  remains  bright  and  limpid  as  <  ^ 
and  by  a  I'epetition  of  the  same  process  may  be  so  effectually  purified  that  it  will  ncVirl 
liable  to  that  annoying  \^3cidity  which  detracts  so  much  from  the  value  of  a»inm)  ojl*1 
have  been  for  some  time  in  usa    It  is  in  this  manner  that  watch  maker's  poiify  the  oil  I 
the  lubrication  of  the  delicate  macliincry  of  their  tra<lc. 

Very  httle  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  Bear  while  in  it«  wild  state,  but  H ' 
appear  from  the  conduct  of   two  young  animals  that  iuliabited  the  same  ciUQ  ift  ^ 
Zoological  Gardens,  that  it  must  be  a  gentle  and  affectionate  ci^eature. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  known  that  the  maternal  Aswail  is  in  the  habit  of  canyilf  I 
her  back  those  of  her  offspring  that  are  not  able  to  make  full  use  of  their  own  ■ 
of  progression.      The  two  animals  that  were  kept    in    the   Zoological   Gani<9i8 
accustouied  to  lie  close  to  each  other,  and  while  in  that  easy  position  used  to 
paws  after  the  usual  ursine  fashion,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  bearish 
expression  of  contentment.    This  sound,  although  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a| 
admixed  with  the  purr,  is  not  without  a  musical  intonation,  and  may  he  henH  at 
distance.   Indeed,  it  has  not  unfrequeully  happened  that  the  r>  raxM  flvl 

purauei-8  by  the  continuous  sound  which  it  uttei-s  while  hing  i  u  itsc. 

The  hair  which  covers  the  body  and  limbs  is  of  singular  kngiJi,  cspe<!ially  tif*>o ' 
back  of  the  neck  and  the  head,  imparting  a  strange  and  grotesque  nt,....Ar. ',  .. 
aiiimaL     The  colour  of  the  fur  is  of  a  deep  black,  interspersed  here  a 
of  a  brownish  hue,     U|X)n  the  breast,  a  forked  patch  of  whitish  hairs  is  uisimcuv 
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it  walks,  its  foie-feet  cross  over  each  other,  like  those  of  an  accomplished  skater 
lecompliahiiig  the  "  cross-roll,"  but  when  it  remains  in  a  standing  attitude  its  feet 
uit^d  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

ese  Bears  seem  to  be  very  liable  to  the  loss  of  their  incisor  teeth,  and  even  in  the 
of  very  young  animals  the  teeth  have  been  so  long  missing  that  their  sockets  have 
Hied  up  by  nature  as  if  no  teeth  had  ever  g^o^vn  there.  On  account  of  this  curious 
ncgr,  the  first  specimen  which  was  brought  to  England  was  thought  to  be  a  gigantic 
and  was  classed  among  those  animals  imder  the  name  of  Bradypus  Ursinus,  or 
J  Sloth.  In  one  work  it  was  candidly  described  as  the  Anonymous  Animal.  Other 
;  by  which  it  is  known  are  the  Jungle  Bear,  and  the  Labiated  or  Lipped  Bear. 
lis  last-mentioned  title  has  been  given  to  the  animal  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
ity  of  its  long  and  flexible  lips,  which  it  can  protrude  or  retract  in  a  very  singular 
ST,  and  with  which  it  contorts  its  countenance  into  the  strangest  imaginable 
ses ;  especially  when  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  a  piece  of  bun,  an  apple,  or  other 
r  dainty.  It  is  fond  of  sitting  in  a  semi-erect  position,  and  of  twisting  its  nose  and 
xrat  in  a  peculiarly  rapid  manner  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bystanders, 
rer  and  anon,  when  it  foils  to  attract  the  eyes  of  its  visitors,  it  slaps  the  lips  smartly 
er,  in  hopes  to  strike  their  sense  of  hearing. 

hen  captured  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  taught  to  perform  many  curious 
at  the  bid  of  its  master.  For  this  purpose  it  is  often  caught  by  the  native  mounte- 
,  who  earn  an  easy  subsistence  by  leading  their  shaggy  pupil  through  the  country, 
Bmanding  small  sums  of  money  for  the  exhibition  of  its  qualities.  On  account  of 
Delation  with  these  wandering  exhibitors,  it  has  been  called  by  the  French  naturalist 
i  Jongleur."  Whether  owing  to  the  natural  docility  of  the  animal,  or  to  the  superior 
i  of  its  instructor,  it  performs  feats  which  are  more  curious  and  remarkable  than  the 
ly  run  of  performances  that  are  achieved  by  the  Learned  Bears  of  our  streets, 
either  case,  it  is  always  a  saddening  sight,  for,  however  ingenious  may  be  the 
stor,  or  however  docile  the  pupil,  the  imnatural  performances  of  the  poor  animal 
\  seem  to  be  out  of  place.  We  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  humanize  a  Bear  or  any 
mimal ;  for  in  so  doing  we  are  preventing  it  from  working  the  task  which  it  was 
in  the  world  to  fulfil.  The  Bear — ^as  may  be  said  of  every  animal — is  the  result 
livine  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  business  to  aid  the 
re  in  developing  that  idea  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  to  check  its  development  by 
oting  some  other  idea  of  our  own,  which,  with  all  we  can  do,  must  necessarily  be  a 
oa  Even  the  imprisoned  Bears  which  mount  a  tall  pole  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
md  fruit  from  their  visitors,  are  performing  their  mission  much  more  truly  than  the 
locomplished  Bear  that  ever  traversed  the  country,  and  are,  in  consequence,  much 
igreeable  to  the  eye  of  any  one  who  values  the  animal  creation  on  account  of  the 
qualities  which  are  implanted  in  them  from  their  birth,  for  us  to  develop  to  their 
t  extent,  and  in  which  we  may  read  an  ever  living  word  proceeding  from  the  ever- 
ig  hand  of  Grod. 

ireover,  all  those  who  in  studying  natural  history  desire  to  look  deeper  than  the 
a,  and  to  direct  their  attention  rather  to  the  inward  being  of  the  various  animals  than 
ir  outward  forms,  will  find  that  eveiy  creature  in  which  is  the  breath  of  life  has 
ncal,  a  moral,  and  sometimes  a  spiritual  analogy  with  the  more  expanded  organisms 
maxiity,  and  owes  its  position  among  created  beings  to  that  very  analogy.  In  every 
a  being  are  comprised  all  the  mental  characteristics  that  are  outwardly  embodied  in 
irious  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mark  any  attribute 
I  bwer  animals  which  does  not  find  a  further  and  a  higher  development  in  the 
OL  existence  in  one  or  other  of  its  manifestations. 

Ids  subject  is  too  wide  to  receive  even  a  cursory  notice  in  the  present  article,  but 
be  again  taken  up  on  a  future  page. 

%ete  is  generally  an  aquatic  member  of  each  group  of  animals  throughout  the 
iteate  kingdom,  and  among  the  Bears  this  part  is  fill^  by  the  Nbnnook,  or  Polab 
tt  sometimes  called,  on  account  of  its  beautifully  silvery  &r,  the  White  Beab.    As 
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lias  already  been  mentioned,  the  Bears  ai-e  good  swimmers,  and  are  able  to  cross  i 
of  considei-able  width,  but  we  have,  in  the  person  of  the  Nennook,  an  animal 
especially  formed  for  traversing  the  waters  and  for  passing  its  existence  an 
ice-mountains  of  the  northern  regions. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  in  the  high '. 
where  this  creature  is  found,  its  food  is  almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature,  and 
of  seals  and  fish  of  various  kinds.  In  order  to  capture  the  fish  in  their  own  ele 
to  make  prey  of  the  active  and  wary  seals,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Kennook  si 
endowed  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  body  and  sense.  Its  capabilities  of  scent  a 
ordinarily  fine,  for  it  will  perceive,  by  the  exercise  of  that  sense  alone,  the  little  bi 
holes  which  the  seals  have  made  through  the  ice,  even  though  the  icy  plain 
breathing-holes  are  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  snow.  Even  the  Esquimi 
which  is  specially  trained  for  this  very  purpose,  is  sometimes  baffled  by  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  so  small  an  aperture  imder  such  difficult  circumstance& 

So  active  is  this  Bear,  and  so  admirable  ai-e  its  powers  of  aquatic  locomotioi 
has  been  seen  to  plunge  into  the  water  in  chase  of  a  salmon,  and  to  return  to  til 
with  the  captured  fish  in  its  mouth.  And  when  it  is  engaged  in  the  puisuit  of 
they  are  lying  sleeping  on  a  rock  or  an  ice-raft,  it  is  said  to  employ  a  veiy  i 
mode  of  approach.  Marking  the  position  in  which  its  intended  prey  lies^  it  qui 
into  the  water,  and  diving  below  the  surface,  swims  in  the  intended  directJon,  ii 
forced  to  return  to  the  surface  in  order  to  breathe.  As  soon  as  it  has  filled  itf  bi 
fresh  air,  it  again  submerges  itself,  and  resumes  its  course,  timing  its  submarine 
so  well,  that  when  it  ascends  to  the  surface  for  the  last  time  it  is  in  close  pra 
the  slumbering  seal.  Tlie  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  now  settled,  for  it  cm 
refage  in  the  water  without  falling  into  the  clutches  of  its  pursuer,  and  if  it  en 
to  escape  by  land  it  is  speedily  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  the  swifter-footed  Be 

The  endurance  of  the  Bear  while  engaged  in  swinmiing  is  very  greats  for  it 
seen  swimmirig  steadily  across  a  stmit  of  some  forty  miles  in  width.  Even  the  I 
powerfid  walrus  is  said  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Polar  Bear.  I 
its  appetite  is  of  so  decidedly  carnivorous  a  nature  in  the  northern  regions,  it  at 
milder  character  in  southern  climes,  and  contents  itself  with  vegetable  alim 
England,  it  has  been  fed  for  a  considei-able  time  on  bread  alone,  of  which  it  c 
about  six  pounds  per  diem,  and  its  fondness  for  cakes  and  buns  is  well  known 
frequenter  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Even  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  in  the  habit 
ing  its  food  by  sundiy  roots  and  berries,  and  is  often  found  engaged  in  searching : 
dainties  at  some  distance  from  the  sea-shore. 

So  poAverful  an  animal  as  the  Polar  Bear  must  necessarily  be  very  dangeioi 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  foe,  and  as  it  is  rather  tetchy  and  very  uncertain  in  ill 
it  often  affords  ample  scope  by  which  its  pui-suei-s  may  test  their  prowess.  Some 
runs  away  as  soon  as  it  sees  or  smells  a  human  being,  but  at  others  it  is  ei 
malicious,  and  will  attack  a  man  without  any  apparent  reason.  As  is  the  case  witl 
all  the  Bears,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  even  when  pierced  with  many  wou 
fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner,  employing  both  teeth  and  claws  in  the  com 
only  yielding  the  struggle  with  its  life. 

The  colour  of  the  Nennook's  fur  is  a  silvery  white,  tinged  with  a  slight  yell 
rather  variable  in  different  individuals.  Even  in  the  specimens  that  were  confinei 
Zoological  Gardens  there  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  tint  of  their  far,  the 
one  of  them  being  of  a  purer  white  than  that  of  the  other.  The  yellowish  tiMi 
has  been  just  mentioned  is  ver}'  similar  to  the  creamy-yellow  hue  which  eqf 
Ermine's  fur.  Tlie  feet  are  armed  with  strong  claws  of  no  very  great  length,  a 
slightly  curved.  Their  colour  is  black,  so  that  they  form  a  very  bold  contrast  w 
white  fur  that  falls  over  the  feet.  Even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  by  mea« 
mere  outline,  the  Polar  Bear  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  member  (rfd 
tribe  by  its  peculiar  shape.  The  neck  is,  although  extremely  powerful,  veiyi 
proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  the  head  is  so  small  and  shaip  that  tl 
a  veiy  snake-like  aspect  about  that  portion  of  the  animals  person. 


slinpft  of  the  lionvl  is  ratlier  remarkable,  for  whereas  in  the  Bro\\^l    and  other 
e  luiizzle  is  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  weli-marked  depression,  in  the  Polar 
0  line  frijm  the  forehead  to  the  nose  is  almost  continuous.     The  foot  of  the 
w  of  surprising  comparative  length,  for  it  is  equivalent  in  length  to  one-sixth 
intire  length  of  the  body,  whercas  in  the  Er*)wn  Bear  it  is  but  one-tenth  of  that 
lent.     The  sole  of  tlie  foot  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  warm  fur,  which  is 
bability  intended  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  extremities  from  the 
colli  of  the  substance  which  it  is  formed  to  traverse,  and  of  enabling  the  creature 
finnly  on  the  hard  and  slippeiy  ice. 
'torn  these  and  other  peculiarities  of  foi*m  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  separate 
of  Bear,  and  even  removed  into  a  different  genus  by  many  naturalists,  although 
ier  writers  on  tMs  subject  supposed  that  it  was  merely  a  permanent  variety  of  the 
Bear,  which  had  obtained  a  whitf!  coat  by  constant  exposure  to  the  terrible  cold 
wintry  regions,  and  whose  form  had  been  slightly  modiJied  by  the  ever-repeated 
range  life. 

u  which  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  is  that  of  the  Polar  Bear,  and  has 
. .  ted  because  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  peculiar  bony  formation 
'.  hich  the  body  of  the  Bear  is  built,  and  at  the  same  time  cxliibits  some  of  the 
ri-itics  which  distinguish  the  Polar  from  tlie  other  Bears.  The  reader  will 
Iv  notice  the  length  of  the  neck,  the  peculiar  ilatnesa  of  the  skull,  and  the 
.n-  ;a  rnmparative  length  of  the  feet, 
dthough  80  powerful  an  animal,  and  furnished  by  natui-e  with  such  dreadful  arms  of 
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ofiTence,  it  is  considered  hy  the  experienced  Bear-hunters  of  Norway  to  be  inferior  is 
combat  to  the  common  Brown  Bear,  and  is  less  dreaded  by  them  as  an  antagonist. 

Its  powers  of  endurance  are  necessarily  great,  for  its  means  of  subsistence  are  ahn^ 
precarious,  and  iu  many  cases  are  extremely  small  indeed  As  the  Bear  ia  in  Uie  bibii 
of  passing  so  much  time  upon  the  ice,  and  generally  devours  upon  its  frozen  saiili06  tk 
prey  wliich  has  been  captured,  it  is  liable  to  be  aftected  by  the  sudden  and  extnot^Mlf 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  vast  ice-fields  of  these  oold  regions.  Pieai 
of  ice  on  which  the  Bears  are  quietly  sleeping  after  their  repast,  become  noisdcatr 
dissevered  from  the  main  body,  and  are  carried  off  to  sea  for  a  very  great  distance  bdbn 
the  Bear  is  aware  of  its  enforced  voyage,  Scoresby  records  such  an  instance,  what  hi 
met  with  a  Polar  Bear  upon  a  piece  of  drift  ice  that  was  floating  at  sea  some  two  huiiM 
miles  distant  from  the  land.  As  the  ice  nomishes  no  animals  that  could  ?"  '  '  -  ntxinflil 
to  the  white-coated  resident,  the  Bear  is  forced  to  depend  for  its  entire  t  ..e  opM 

the  fish  that  it  may  be  able  to  capture.  Out  at  sea,  however,  the  fishy  ttitiQ  are  not  • 
easily  procured  as  near  the  shore,  and  the  hunger-endurent  powers  of  the  Beir  « 
thoroughly  tested  before  it  can  again  place  its  shaggy  foot  on  the  welcome  soil 

Omng  to  these  marine  excursions  the  Polar  Bear  is  forced  to  pay  tm willixkg  Ttfito  ^ 
civilized  shores  wliich  it  loves  not,  and  where  it  is  obliged  to  fall  upon  the  sheep  and  aOk 
of  the  residents  in  order  to  appease  its  liunger.     The  ire  of  the  owners  is  greatly  ex  ""* 

by  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  and  the  unfortunate  Bear — a  tliief  in  spite  of  itsell is 

destroyed  by  the  bereaved  proprietors.     Sometimes  a  whole  party  of  Polar  Bean  » 
carried  off,  and  for  a  while  they  inflict  infinite  damage  on  the  country  where  Ukey  Jwi 

As  the  Nennook  passes  its  life  among  the  wintry  regions  of  the  north,  its  hyf  _ 
has  been  often  discredited,  and  it  has  been  said  to  m^e  a  paitial  mJiriatittn  ^ouUiwA 
so  soon  as  the  terrible  fiosts  of  the  Arctic  winter  close  up  the  pools  v  lo  seals  ia>) 

other  animals  which  constitute  its  prey  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  t^iwvi  wrilien;  «M 
assert  that  the  Polar  Bear  ceases  feeding  in  the  winter,  as  do  the  other  memben  </tk 
same  group,  and  that  the  young  Nennooks  are  pn^duced  while  the  mother  ia  safely  hcnai 
in  her  den.  There  is  a  truth  in  both  these  opinions,  for  it  is  now  asoertaiiied  t]iai  (ki 
female  Polar  Bear  is  in  the  habit  of  hybernating,  but  tlie  male  Nennook  pftsaea  his  viii* 
in  the  active  exercise  of  his  faculties. 

The  winter  home  of  the  Polai*  Bear  is  always  made  in  some  sheltered  witnstw  9^ 
lis  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  bank.    In  a  veiy  short  tm*  stetift 
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animal  has  taken  up  her  residence  in  her  new  abode,  she  is  effectually  concealed  fi-om 
obsen'ation  by  the  hea\y  snow-drifts,  which  cover  the  whole  country  with  such  strangely- 
shaped  hills  and  valleys  that  the  Boar's  den  is  entirely  undiscovemljlc  by  the  eye. 
Sometimes  the  Bear  wi\l  wait  until  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  has  taken  place,  and  then  will 
dig  away  the  snow  so  as  to  form  a  cavern  of  the  requisite  size.  In  all  cases,  the  snow 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  animal  during  its  long  winter's 
repose.  If  the  female  Bear  should  not  be  about  to  take  upon  heraelf  the  cares  of 
maternity,  she  does  not  think  herself  bound  to  lie  hidden  during  the  winter,  but  traverses 
the  ice-fields  together  with  the  male,  and  becomes  very'  fat  durriig  the  cold  months  of  the 
year.  These  nomad  individuals  do  not  confine  their  peregrinations  to  the  sea-shore,  but 
extend  tbeii"  journeys  inland  io  a  considerable  distance,  being  sometimes  found  as  far  as 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

The  young  of  the  Nennook  are  generally  two  in  number  ;  and  when  they  make  their 
fu-st  appearance  outside  the  snow-built  nursery  in  which  their  few  months  of  existence 
have  been  passed,  are  about  the  size  of  shepherds'  dogs,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Their 
mother,  however,  is  sadly  reduced  by  her  long  fast  and  the  calls  which  have  been  made 
upon  her  by  her  offspring ;  so  that  she  re-enters  the  world  in  a  very  poor  condition  of 
aspect  and  temper,  as  might  be  expected  of  so  ravenous  and  hungry  an  animal. 
Watchful  over  the  safety  of  her  cubs,  and  unburdened  by  any  superfluous  flesh,  she  is  a 
very  dangerous  personage  to  be  casuaBy  met  with ;  for  she  is  so  savage  with  liunger  that 
her  temper  is  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation ;  and  she  is  so  jealous  of  the  safety  of  her 
offspring  that  she  suspects  every  moving  object  to  be  an  enemy. 

The  flesh  of  the  Polar  Bear  is  eatable,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Arctic  voyagers, 
who  eagerly  welcome  a  supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome  meat  such  as  is  furnished  by  the 
animal  in  question.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  liver  ought  to  be  avoided  as  an  article 
of  diet,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  painful  and  even  dangerous  symptoms  to  those  who  have 
partaken  of  it.  Yet  the  liver  of  the  American  Black  Bear  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar 
luxuiy  when  dressed  on  skewers,  kabob  fashion,  with  alternate  slices  of  fat 

It  will  be  observed,  after  the  penisal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  Bears  are  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  viz.  Africa  and  Australia, 
With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  countries,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  entire 
creation,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  of  bo  strange  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
subjected  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  tree- 
climbing  creature  in  Australia,  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  and  ursine  aspect,  which  is 
popularly  called  the  Australian  Bear,  but  which  is  in  reality  no  Bear  at  all,  but  a 
member  of  the  curious  family  of  the  Macropidse,  which  contains  the  kangaroos, 
bandicoots,  and  opossums,  and  will  be  shortly  described  in  its  proper  place  under  the  title 
of  the  Koala,  With  regaKl  to  the  African  continent,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
Bears  is  by  no  means  decided. 

Many  of  the  ancient  historians  make  constant  mention  of  African  Bears,  Juvenal, 
for  instance,  speaks'  of  Numidian  Bears,  Virgil  and  Martial  of  Libyan  Bears,  while  it  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  in  the  year  B.C.  Gl,  a  hundred 
2?'umidian  Bears  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  each  Bear  led  by  a  negro-hunter.  None, 
however,  of  the  later  African  travellers  have  clearly  seen  Bears  in  that  country,  and  it  is 
certain  that  from  the  days  of  Pliny  up  to  the  present  time  no  true  Bears  have  been  found 
in  Aixica.  Still,  it  is  very  possible  that  these  animals  may  be  yet  discovered  in  that  vast 
continent ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Beai's  shoiUd  be  unable  to  exist  in  some 
parts  of  so  large  a  country^,  although  they  might  not  be  able  to  find  subsistence  in  those 
portions  which  have  already  been  investigated. 

Peesebvino  somewhat  of  the  ursine  aspect  and  much  of  the  Tirsine  habits,  the 
(LOGON,  or  Mapach,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  is  an  active,  spirited,  and  amusing  animah 

8  it  is  readily  tamed,  although  rather  subject  to  occasional  infirmity  of  temper,  and  is 

inquisitive,  quaint,  and  lively  withal,  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  such  persons  as  have 
kept  it  in  captivity. 
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Tlie  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  peculiar,  and  not  veiy  e^sy  to  describe. 

The  general  tint  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  an  nndecided  blackish  grey,  the  grey 
black  predominating  accoixling  to  the  position  of  the  observer  and  the  aiTangeaneot 
the  fur.  The  hairs  that  form  the  coat  of  the  Racoon  arc  of  two  kinds,  the  ono  of  a 
and  woolly  character,  lying  next  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  composed  of  long  and 
stiff  hairs  that  project  through  the  wool  for  some  distance.  Tlie  woolly  fur  is 
unifonn  grey,  while  the  longer  haira  are  alternately  marked  mth  black  and  gre>-ish  v' 
Upon  the  top  of  the  head  and  across  the  eyes  the  fur  is  of  a  very  dark  blackish 
and  upon  the  knee-joint  of  eacli  leg  the  fur  is  of  a  darker  tint  thau  on  the  nrst  of  t^ 
body.  The  tail  is  rather  short  and  bushy  in  character,  and  is  marked  with  five,  or 
sometimes  six  blackish  rings  upon  a  gi-ound  of  dark  gi*ey.  In  the  Britisli  ifiisetii 
preserved  a  specimen  of  the  Itacoon,  wliich  is  entirely  white,  its  fur  being  of  as 
whiteness  as  that  of  the  ermine  itself. 

In  its  gait  and  general  carriage  is  visible  an  admixture  of  the  plantigradcr  with 
digitigrade ;  for  wlien  it  stands  or  sits  it  plants  the  entire  sole  of  its  foot  ii|jon 
gi'ound,  but  when  it  nms  in  haste  it  only  touches  the  earth  with  the  tips  of  its 
Generally,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  haluts,  passing  the  whole  of  the  daytime  iu  sleep,  sougl? 
curled  up  in  the  wanci  blanket  of  its  own  rich  fur,  and  slumbering  heavily  with  its  L«»i 
sunk  between  its  hinder  limbs. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  teeth,  the  Eacoou  is  capable  of  feediiB^ 
on  animal  or  vegetable  food,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  latter.  Indeed,  there  seem  to  ht 
few  tilings  which  the  Racoon  will  not  eat.  One  of  these  animals  ate  a  piece  of  ordif 
pencil  wliich  it  snatched  out  of  my  hand,  and  tried  veiy  hard  to  eat  the  envelope  of  • 
letter  on  which  I  was  making  notes.  Not  succeeding  in  the  attem]>t,  it  consoled  its^t 
by  tearing  tlie  paper  into  minute  morsels,  employing  teeth  and  paws  in  the  attempt,  h 
did  its  best  to  get  a  ring  oil'  my  finger,  by  hitcliing  one  of  its  crooked  claws  into  tbf  nng 
and  pulling  with  all  its  strength,  which  was  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  siie 
the  animal.  Its  brown  eyes  lighted  up  with  animation  when  engajjeil  in  play,  mi' 
was  very  fond  of  pushing  its  paw  tlirough  the  bai-s  of  its  cage,  in  order  to 
attentioiL 

A  Racoon  that  was  kept  in  a  barrack-yard  in  Canada,  in  company  ^'  ■'•«; 

owl,  and  various  tinned  and  feathered  creatures,  was  considoi-ed  to  \m  the  ij: 
of  all  the  little  menagerie.    It  was  extremely  tame,  but  could  not  be  tmsted  near 
as  it  had  a  bad  liabit  of  pouncing  suddenly  upon  them,  grasping  them  in  ita 
like  paws,  and  biting  off  their  heads  in  a  moment.     It  would  then  devour  the  b<*»d 
afterwards  the  body  in  a  leisurely  mnnner.     Thexe  were  many  bats  in  the  neighl 
and  the  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  capturing  those  nocturnal  depi-edatora,  and 
them  on  the  ground  within  reach  <:»f  the  Racoon's  chain.     B<^fore  the   bat  could  flip 
wings,  the  lUicoou  would  leap  upon  it,  roll  it  rapidly  in  its  paws  for  a  whtle^  and  ** 
despatch  it  ^Wth  a  single  bite. 

It  was  rather  a  vengeful  animal,  and  possessed  of  a  tenacious  memory  for  an  if 
The  great  owl  that  was  partaker  of  the  same  residence  had  one  day  been  irritalod 
the  Racoon  and  had  pecked  it  on  the  back.  Tlie  Racoon  treasured  thr  -  '-  m  itei 
and  waited  a  favourable  time  fur  revenge.    The  opportunity  was  not  1  ived,  bti 

the  first  occasion  that  the  owl  ventured  within  reach  of  the  Racom  '  ti,  ihA  i 

animal  crept  shly  towaids  its  foe,  and  adroitly  snatched  out  all  tJ  •»  of 

tail. 

In  its  native  state  it  is  a  great  devourer  of  oysters,  cral>s.  and  other  sinul^r  tiTim 
displaying  singidar  ingenuity  in  opening  the  stubborn  shells  of  the   oy?-' 
dispatching  the  crabs  without  suffering  from  their  ready  claws.     '^'-     rimes  v.  u 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  oyster,  and  to  be  held  so  firmly  by  the  closi  -»  tlmt  U  otf** 

extricate  itself,  and  perishes  miserably  by  the  rising  tide.  Its  oyster-eating  piuueiiirii 
have  l>een  questioned,  but  are  now  clearly  proven.  The  sand  and  soil  that  ftng?  •^ 
oyster-bed.s  arc  frequently  seen  to  be  covered  with  the  foottnarks  of  this  ani'nft^ 

It  is  always  fond  of  water,  drinking  largely,  and  immeTsIng  its  food,  ft"  ••*  »'•  n***"^ 
it  08  much  as  possible.    \Vlien  engaged  in  this  carious  custom  it  grasps  t 


its  lorcxjaws,  and  shakes  it  Wolently  backward  and  loi-wai'd  in  the  water.  On  account  of 
tliis  remarkable?  hal>it  it  has  been  dignifir-d  witli  the  title  of  Lotov,  a  \yasher.  ITie 
German  naturalists  tenii  it  Wasch-Bar,  or  Washing  Bear.  In  captivity  it  is  anything  but 
abstemious,  and  rejects  plain  water,  provided  that  it  can  be  furnished  with  fermented 
liquids,  strong  and  sweet.  Referring  to  this  propensity,  Lawson,  who  was  Surv^yor- 
Gener^  of  Ciuolina  in  the  year  1714,  saya  of  the  Racoon  that,  "if  taken  young,  it  is 
easily  made  tame,  but  is  the  drunkenest  creatine  living  if  he  can  get  any  liquor  that  is 
sweet  and  strong."  He  furthermore  relates  that  this  animal  is  in  tlie  habit  of  catching 
crabs  by  putting  it-s  foot  into  their  holes,  and  dragging  out  the  crab  as  soon  as  it  seizes 
the  intrutling  limb. 

Roving  at  night  througli  the  woods,  and  being  gifted  with  singular  subtlety  as  well 
as  agility,  it  is  frequently  chased  by  the  residents,  who  tliink  a  'Coon  hunt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  exciting  of  sports.  Certainly,  to  judge  from  the  animated  descriptions  of  such 
scenes,  the  whole  alftnr  must  be  marvellously  picturesque  to  tlie  eye  as  well  as  exciting  to 
the  mind.  The  usual  plan  of  hunting  the  'Coon,  is  to  set  an  experienced  dog  on  its  trail, 
and  to  cliase  it  until  it  takes  refuge  in  a  tree.  A  blazing  lire  of  pine-cJiips  is  then  built 
under  the  tree,  which  illuminates  its  branches  and  renders  the  smallest  leaf  perceptible. 
A  good  climber  then  ascends  the  tree,  and  speedily  dislodges  the  concealed  animal 
A-udubon  gives  a  very  lively  accoimt  of  a  Racoon  hunt,  ending  as  follows  : — 

•*  Oflf  we  start  again.    The  boys  had  got  up  with  the  dogs,  which  were  baying  at  a 

in  a  small  puddle.    We  soon  joined  them  with  a  liglit.     "Now,  stranger!  watch 

sec ! '    The  Racoon  was  all  but  swimming,  and  yet  had  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the 

[>1  with  his  feet.     The  glare  of  the  lighted  torch  was  doubtless  distressing  to  him ;  his 

Feoot  was  ruffled,  and  his  rounded  tail  seemed  thrice  its  ordinarj'  size,  his  eyes  shone  like 

emeralds  ;  with  foaming  jaws  he  watched  the  dogs,  ready  to  seize  each  by  the  snout  if  it 

came  within  reach.     They  kept  him  busy  for  several  minutes  ;  the  water  became  thick 

\  with  mxid  ;  his  coat  now  hung  dripping  and  his  draggled  tail  lay  floating  on  the  surface. 

I  His  guttural  growlings,  in  place  of  intimidating  his  assailants,  excited  them  the  more; 
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and  they  veiy  unceremoniously  closed  upon  him,  curs  aa  they  were,  and  wiUioat  1 
breeding  of  gentle  dogs.     One  seized  him  by  the  rump,  and  tugged,  but  was  soon  f 
to  let  go  ;  another  stuck  to  his  side,  but  soon  taking  a  better  directed  bite  of  hia  ma 
than  another  dog  had  just  ol"  hia  tail,  'Coon  made  Imn  yelp  ;  and  pitiful  were  the  cziefi  I 
luckless  tyke.  . 

The  Racoon  would  not  let  go,  but  in  the  meantime  the  other  dogs  seized  him  i 
and  worried  him  to  death,  yet  to  the  last  he  held  by  his  antagonist's  snout.     Knocked  c 
the  head  by  an  axe,  he  lay  gasping  his  last  breath,  and  the  heaving    -  •.  wb  ' 

painful  to  see.     The  hunters  stood  gazing  at  him  in  the  X)ool,  wliile  all  ai^  iv  lii 

flare  of  the  torch  rendered  trebly  dark  and  dismal.     It  was  a  good  scene  Urn  a  ibliil 
painter." 

In  size,  the  Racoon  equals  a  small  fox,  to  which  imimal  it  besLrs  a  alight  titrrJ. 
i-eserablance.    The  number  of  its  young  is  usually  two  or  three,  and  they  mab 
appearance  in  the  month  of  ^lay. 


THE  AOOUABA,  OR  CRAB-EATEB.— Prte|Oll 


The  Agouaea,  or  Crab-eating  Racoon,  is  a  native  of  a  warmer  portion  of  . 
than  the  common  Racoon,  and  has  derived  its  name  of  Crab-eater  from  its  biMl^ 
feeding  on  all  kinds  of  crustaceas  and  molluscs,  whether  marine  or  terrostrial,  i 
perhaps  it  is  not  more  addicted  to  caucricide  Uian  the  animal  which  has  jni 
described.    In  size  it  is  larger  than  the  common  Racoon,  and  its  colour  is  not  qntt  i| 
same. 

The  tail  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  six  blacV  ni^ ' 
greyish  or  blackish-yellow  ground.     The  fur  of  the  body  is  rather  vari 
individuals,  but  is  generally  composed  of  a  blackish-grey  washed  with  a 
the  darker  and  the  lighter  tints  predominating  on  d&erent  parts  of  the  body  ai»<i  ^^ 
On  the  head,  neck,  and  along  the  spine,  the  black  tinge  prevails,  while  the  icrt  i*^  *'» 
body  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  almost  wholly  of  the  yeUowish-grey  hue.   ^  ^^ 
dark  brown  patch  incloses  each  eye,  and,  passing  backwards  almost  to  the  r;ir3,  isror. 
into  a  dark  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.    The  Racoon  has  been  menti«'n-*-i  U^' 
travellers  under  diflerent  names,  such  as  Raton,   Mapach,   Agouamp 
Maxile,  Wasch-Bar,  and  Cioutlamacasque. 


are 


The  animals  which  compose  the  curious  genus  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  J*** 
easily  recognised  on  account  of  the  singular  length  of  the  nose,  which  is  proloap"* 
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as  to  form  a  miniature  and  mobile  proboscis.  In  their  general  liabits  and  diet,  thc-y 
very  strongly  resemble  the  racoons,  and  are  as  admirable  climbers  of  trees  as  can  be 
found  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  extraordinary  snout  with  wluch  the  Coaitis  are  gifted  is  very  useful  to  the 
possessor,  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  in  the  ground  iu  search  of  worms 
^nd  insects,  together  with  other  important  uses.  Wlien  they  drink,  the  Coaitis  lap  the 
water  after  the  manner  of  dogs,  and  Avhen  so  engaged,  turn  up  tlieir  ilexible  sucuts,  so 
as  to  keep  that  useful  member  fi'om  being  wett«d  more  tluvn  is  necessary.  They  are 
inhabitants  of  Southern  America,  and  are  found  in  small  companies  upon  the  trees  among 
which  they  reside,  and  on  the  thin  branches  of  which  they  find  the  greater  part  of  their 
food.    Two  examples  of  the  Coaitis  will  be  briefly  described. 

The  COAin-MONDi,  or  Eed  Coaiti,  derives  its  name  from  the  reddish-^he^nut  hue 
which  prevails  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  fur,  and  is  only  broken  by  the  black  ears 
and  legs,  the  maroon-coloured  bands  upon  the  tail,  and  the  white  hairs  which  edge  the 
upper  jaw,  and  entirely  cover  the  lower.  The  textm-e  of  the  fur  is  rather  harsh  and  wiry, 
and  of  no  very  great  importance  in  commerce.  Upon  the  paws  are  certain  curious 
tubercles,  wliich  alone  would  serve  to  identify  the  animal  were  it  entirely  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  foot.  It  is  extremely  active  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  trees, 
and  pursues  its  prey  among  the  limbs  with  great  certainty.  Its  food  consists  of  sundry 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  but  the  creatui'e  seems  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

"When  the  Coaiti  descends  a  tree,  it  does  so  with  ita  head  downward,  securing  itself 
£rom  falling  by  hitching  the  claws  of  the  hinder  feet  into  the  inequalities  of  the  bark,  and 
displaying  by  the  act  no  small  amount  of  flexibility  in  the  jointing  of  the  hinder  limbs. 
It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  does  not  display  its  true  liveliness  until  tlie  shades  of 
evening  begin  to  draw  on,  but  lies  curled  up  in  a  curious  but  comfortable  attitude,  its 
long  and  bushy  tail  serving  for  blanket  and  pillow.  Towards  evening,  however,  the 
Coaiti  arouses  itself  from  its  lethargy'',  and  becomes  full  of  life  and  vigour,  careering  about 
the  branches  with  extraordinary  rapidity  of  movement  and  ceiiainty  of  hold,  and 
agitating  its  mobile  nose  with  unceasing  energy,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  by 
'*^ "  snout  the  presence  of  some  welcome  food.    It  is  a  merciless  robber  of  birds*  nests, 

will  eat  parent,  eggs,  or  young,  with  equal  appetite. 

Although  possessed  of  a  very  irritable  temper,  the  Coaiti  is  tamed  without  difficulty 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  always  capricious  in  its  affections,  and  cannot  be  trusted  without 
1.  52. 
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danger.    When  attacked  by  men  or  dogs,  the  Coaiti  fights  desperately,  and  can  i& 
Bucn  dangerous  wounds  with  it-s  double-edged  canine  teeth,  that  it  is,  although  so  i 
an  animal,  no  despicable  antagonist. 

Another  species  of  Coaiti  iidiahits  the  same  regions  as  the  last-mentioned 
This  is  the  Narica,  or  Quas.te,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Brown  Coaiti,  in 
distinguish  it  from  the  rnd  species.     Sometimes  the  name  is  spelled  as  QoascliL 

It  is  a  very  lively  and  amusing  animal,  and  possessed  of  singular  powen  of  jumt 
limb.  Dtstrusttul  by  nature,  it  will  very  seldom  venture  to  approach  a  s^iogti" 
until  it  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  unknown,  by  means  of  " 
smell,  which  is  marvellously  acute.  It  seems  to  be  as  inquisitive  aa  it  w 
\vill  not  be  satisfied  until  it  has  by  gradual  degrees  approached  and  examined 
which  it  does  not  quite  understand. 

One  of  these  animals,  which  was  kept  in  confinement  for  some  time,  was  eit 
tame  to  those  who  understood  the  peeuHarit}^  of  its  temper,  but  w      "       *4ibly 
and  sulky  with  tliose  who  would  not  respect  its  customs.    Any  stra,.,         ,,  i  watu 
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approach  the  animal  was  repelled  with  open  mouth  and  threatening  cries. 
propitiated  the  creature  by  ofTering  it  some  delicacy  of  which  it  was  fond.     It 
lay   aside   its  suspicious  demeanour,  and   become  suddenly  confidential  rpt 
caresses  of  its  newly-found  friend,  and  searching  eagerly  for  a  further  supply  of  i 
It  proved  to  be  quite  a  useful  inhabitant  of  the  house  when  it  was  domestio 
it  was  accustomed  to  roam  over  the  premises  in  chase  of  mice  and  rata,  which  it 
unrelentingly  through  house,  hay-loft,  and  stables.    It  was  also  accustomed  to 
into  the  garden,  where  it  spent  much  of  its  time  in  catching  snails  and  slni%l 
.  digging  after  worms, — a  task  for  which  its  powerful  claws  are  eminK'  ^" 

'  adapt  it.     ^Vhcn  it  was  supplied  with  meat,  it  was  accustomed  to  tear  i 
with  it.s  claws  before  carrying  it  to  the  mouth ;  and  in  the  act  of  1 
supplied  itself  by  hitching  one  of  its  claws  in  the  morsel  which  it  wiks  ...i  -- 
its  mouth.     It  struck  up  a  friendship  with  a  little  dog,  and  would  permit  ite 
friend  to  occupy  the  same  bed,    but  would  never  endure  the   society  of 
animal 

The  colour  of  this  creature  is  extremely  variable,  as  it  seldom  or  iv 
two  specimens  are  marked  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  In  some  indi 
portion  of  the  fur  is  brown,  mottled  with  black  ;  but  the  general  hue  of  the  tur  a  * ' 
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tinted  more  or  less  with  cliesiiut,  and  occasionally  being  so  pale  as  to  be  of  a  warm  fawn 
colour.  The  under  snrfaeo  of  the  body  and  the  iutcnial  face  of  the  limbs  are  of  a  grey 
hue,  tinged  with  yellow  or  orange,  according  to  the  individual,  and  extending,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  si<les  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  jaw.  The  coat  of  the  Narica  is  rather  thick, 
and  the  texture  of  the  fur  is  harsh ;  it  does  not  lie  closely  to  the  body,  but  presents  a 
rather  shaggy  and  rough  aspect. 

The  singular  ci-eature  which  is  known  imder  the  title  of  Kinkajof,  or  Potto,  has 
been  the  means  of  perplexing  systematic  naturalists  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  place 
each  animal  iu  its  proper  position. 

On  accoujit  of  its  external  aspect  and  its  genei-al  habits,  it  has  been  eonsidei^d  as  one 
of  the  Lemurine  family,  and  was  termed  in  consequence  tlie  Yellow  Macanco,  or  the 
Yellow  Lemur  (Lemur  faviis).  As.  however,  the  structure  of  its  teeth  and  limbs  is 
entirely  ditlerent  from  that  of  the  lemurs,  and  very  closely  approaches  the  caraivorous  type, 
it  has  been  placed  among  the  flesh-eating  animals,  imder  the  name  of  ]^Iexicun  Weasel 
(  Viverra  caudivohuia).    But  the  flat  surfaces  of  its  njider  teeth,  and  its  curiously  prehensile 
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Itail,  are  characteristics  of  sufficient  importance  to  remove  it  from  the  pure  camivora,  and 
[place  it  among  tlie  animals  which  are  capable  of  eating  both  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
[so  that  it  has  at  present  found  a  resting-place  at  the  end  of  the  ni-sinc  animals. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  America,  and  i;^  spread  over  a  very  large  extent  of 
^country,  so  that  it  is  known  in  dilTerent  places  imder  diftV-rent  appellations,  .sucii  as 
Honey  Bear,  Manaviri,  or  Guchurnbi.  When  full  grown,  tlie  Kinkajou  is  equal  to  a  large 
cat  in  size,  but  is  very  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  its  liody.  Tlie 
[colour  of  the  animal  is  a  very  light  dun,  obscurely  traversed  hy  naiTOW  darker  bands,  that 
[run  over  the  back  t<:twards  the  ribs,  aod  partly  foUow  theii-  course.  Another  darker  band 
Ms  observable  round  the  neck,  but  all  these  marks  are  so  very  indistinct,  that  they  can  only 
[  be  seen  in  a  favourable  light. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  animal  is  the  extreme  length  and  flexibility  of  the 
I  tongue,  wliich  the  creature  is  able  to  protrude  to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  which  it  can 
(insinuate  into  the  smallest  crevices  in  search  of  the  insects  which  have  taken  shelter 
[therein.  It  is  said  that  the  animal  employs  its  long  tongue  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting 
[that  organ  into  the  bee-cells,  and  licking  out  the  sweet  contents  of  the  waxen  treasury. 
I  With  its  tongue  it  can  perform  many  of  the  offices  of  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  will 
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frequently  seize  and  draw  towards  its  mouth  tlie  articles  of  food  which  may  be  beytnid  J 
reach  of  its  lips.     It  has  also  been  seen  to  use  its  tail  for  the  same  purpose. 

Assisted  by  its  prehensile  tail,  the  Kinkajou  is  an  admirable  and  fearless  cli 
possessing  the  capability  of  suspending  its  body  by  the  hinder  feet  and  the  tiu^  I 
remaining  in  this  inverted  attitude  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

It  is  eminently  iioctunial  in  its  habits,  being  sadly  distressed  by  the  effect  of  dftji 
upon  its  eyes.     The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  capable  of  great  dilatation,  and  wh«i  i 
unwelcome  light  of  day  falls  upon  them,  they  contract  to  a  singularly  small  size,  and  t* 
owner  testifies  by  its  uneasy  movements  the  inconvenience  wluch  it  feels.    Not  evttj 
owl  appears  to  be  more  disconcerted  by  the  glare  of  the  noontide  light  than 
Kinkajou.     During  the  day,  the  animal  Hea  buried  in  profound  repose,  from  which  « 
with  (fifficulty  be  aroused ;  but  when  the  unwelcome  light  has  passed  away,  the  Kin^jr 
becomes  extremely  lively,  and  exhibits  considerable  activity  of  limb  and  playfolnaij 
character,  and  runs  up  and  down  the  branches  with  great  skill,  uttering  at  intenraljiki 
bleating  kind  of  sound,  and  descending  every  now  and  then  to  drink     In  descendiujj 
makes  use  of  its  hinder  claws  in  thf3  same  manner  as  has  been  related  of  the  coaitii 
its  native  state,  its  food  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  consisting  of  fruits,  insects,  honey,  i 
birds,  eggs,  and  other  similar  substances. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  when  domesticated  is  of  a  sportful  nature,  delighting  to  ] 
with  those  x>ei"sons  whom  it  knows  and  trusts,  and  making  pretence  to  bite,  after  I 
manner  of  puppies  and  kittens.     It  is  veiy  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  is  fond  di 
caresses  which  are  offered  by  its  friends.     In  its  wild  state,  however,  it  is  a  ratba  !■ 
animal,  and  when  assaulted,  offers  such  a  spirited  resistance  even  to  human  foe^^j 
will  beat  off  any  but  a  determined  man,  supposing  him  to  be  unarmed  and  uMfflirtii 

There  are  few  of  the  Mammalia  which  are  decorated  with  such  lefulgentlj  1 
fur  as  that  which  decks  the  body  of  the  Wah,  or  Panda,  as  it  is  also  callwL 

This  beautiful  creature  is  a  native  of  Nepal,,  where  it  is  known  under  the  dift*' 
names  of  Panda,  Chitwa,  and  Wah, — the  last-mentioned  name  being  given  to  it  on  acw| 
of  its  peculiar  cry.     The  fur  of  the  Panda  is  of  a  bright  rich  chesnut-brovu.  ^  i 
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[j  darkeTig  into  a  pecnliarly  rich  black  upon  the  ribs  and  the  outside  of  the  l^gs. 
lead  is  of  a  whitirii-fawn  colour,  with  a  ruddy  chesnut  spot  under  each  eye.  l£e 
(  of  the  same  chesnut  hue  as  the  body,  and  is  marked  mt}^  a  series  of  dark  rings. 
lead  is  very  shorty  and  thick  muzzled,  presenting  a  curious  contrast  to  the  coaitis  and 
aflw 

is  generally  found  among  the  trees  that  grow  near  rivers  and  mountain-torrents, 
068  not  seem  to  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  its  beautiful  fur  an  object  of 
lercial  value.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  coat  of  the  Panda  is  not  only 
)»me  in  appearance,  but  is  very  thick,  fine,  and  warm  in  texture,  being  composed  of 
ble  set  of  hairs,  the  one  forming  a  thick  woolly  covering  to  the  skin,  and  the  other 
jged  of  long  glUtening  hairs  that  pierce  through  the  wool  and  give  the  exquisitely 
plomring  to  the  surface  of  the  fur.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  not  merely  defended  by 
and  thickened  cuticles,  but  are  furnished  with  a  heavy  covering  of  woolly  hair, 
in  some  species  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  in  others  of  a  snowy  white,  that 
strangely  with  the  deep  rich  black  of  the  legs  and  paws, 
food  ol  the  Panda  is  usually  of  an  animal  character,  and  consists  chiefly  of  birds, 
9,  and  the  smaller  Manmialia  and  insects,  many  of  which  it  discovers  on  the 
on  it  ia  generally  found. 
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>le  to  seizing  and  retaining  their  prey.    Accordingly,  on  opening  tlie  mouth  of  a 
le»   a  shrew,  or  a  hedgehop,  we  find  that  none  of  the  teeth  are  provided  with  flattened 
.  the  pm-j^ose  of  grinding  the  food,  but  that  even  the  molar  teeth  are  covered 
pointg,  which  are  admirably  suited  for  piercing  and  retaining  their  active 
ring  it  to  pieces  when  it  has  been  killed.    All  the  insectivorous  animals 
in  tlirir  walk. 
of  these  creatures,  such  as  tlie  shrew,  present  so  close  an  external  resemblance 
imon  mice,  that  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  class,  and 
by  the  same  general  name.     ^Many  species  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
'.:  in  that  dark  hunting-ground  the  prey  wliich  cannot  be  enticed  to  the 
-ient  joumbojRs  to  supply  adequate  nourishment  for  the  ever-hungry  woim- 
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'  tUl  tnc  Lnsoct-eatiug  aninmls  there  is  none  wliich  is  better  known  by  name  than 
aon  !MoLK,  and  very  few  which  are  less  known  by  their  true  character. 

cti ug  a  living  Mole  that  ha^  been  captured  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  and 

^it  with  the  multitudinous  creatures  that  find  their  subsistence  on  the  earth's 

fxiyoicing  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  free  to  wander  as  they  please,  we  cannot 

some  emotions  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  creature  which  is  naturally  debarred 

all  thf?:e  sources  of  gratification,  and  which  passes  its  life  in  darkness  below  the 

of  the  ground. 
Bt  tiiis  pity,  natural  tiiough  it  be,  will  be  entirely  thrown  away,  for  there  is  scarcely 
^  aiture  that  lives  which  is  better  fitted  for  enjoyment,  or  which  is  urged  by  more 
sions.    Didl  and  harmless  ns  it  may  appear  to  be.  it  ia  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
■IS  animals  in  existence,  and  will  engage  in  the  fiercest  combats  upon  very  slight 
i.i...-..jation.     ^Vhile  thus  employed,  its  whole  faculties  are  so  entirely  absorbed  in  its 
,  for  revenge,  that  it  wiU  leave  the  subterraneous  shafts  which  it  has  been  so  busily 
llsxcavatiug,  and  join   battle  with  its  foe   in  the  full  light  of  day.     Should  one  of  the 
abatants  overpower  and  kill  the  other,  the  victorious  Mole  springs  upon  the  vanquished 
[ly,  tears  its  body  open,  and  eagerly  plunging  its  nose  into  the  wound,  drinks  the 

of  its  slaughtered  enemy,  and  feasts  richly  on  the  sanguine  banquet. 
Such  a  combat  was  lately  witnessed  by  one  of   my  friends,  who  kindly  wrote  the 
ouiit  of  the  proceeding,  and  of  the  fate  of  one  of  tlie  combatants. 
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one  occasion,  a  Mole  that  had  been  made  prisoner  turned  fiercely  on  its 
;ed  its  teeth  into  his  hand  with  such  pertinacious  courage  that  it  would  not 
Ld  until  it  had  been  squeezed  nearly  to  death  between  the  teeth  of  its 
m  was  obliged  to  have  resort  to  that  unpleasant  mode  of  defence  in  order 
Ffrom  the  infuriated  little  animal  Another  of  these  creatures  flung  itself 
g  lady's  neck,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  before  its  purpose  could  be 
or  its  movements  arrested. 

aception  of  siglit,  the  senses  of  the  Mole  seem  to  be  remarkably  developed. 

|of  scent  is  singularly  acute,  and   enables    the    animal  to  discover  the 

earthworms  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  chase  them  successfully  through 

an  meanderings, — a  kind  of  ten-estrial  otter.     So  acute  is  the  sense  of 

'  experienced  Mole-catchers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  dead  Mole  at 

ai"e  engaged  in  their  destructive  avocation  ;  and  after  setting  their  traps, 

lole  over  ever)'  part  oi  the  trap  or  adjoining  soil  whicli  their  Iiands  have 

■  overjjower  the  tiiint  of  human  contiict.     This  is  an  effectual  precaution, 

8  endowed  with  a  powerful,  very  peculiar,  and  very  unpleasant  scent,  that 

taciously  to  the  hand,  and  cannot  be  entirely  removed  %vithout  repeated 

^  of  the  Mole  is  proverbially  excellent ;  and  it  is  probable  t!iat  the  animal 

a  pursuit  of  wonns  by  the  sense  of   hearing  as  well  as  that  of  smell, 

Jdole^s  safety  is  probably  owdng  to  its  exquisite  hearing,  which  gives  it 

pf  the  approach  of  any  living  being,  and  enables  it  to  seciu^e  itself  by 

g  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.     To  tread  so  softly  that  the  blind  Mole 

a  footfall,  is  an  expression  wliicli  has  become  q  household  word. 

i  touch  is  pccuHurly  deUcate,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  resident  in  the  long 

e,  which  is  employed  by  the  Mole  for  otuer  purposes  than  those  of  scent. 

hire  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  about  to  sink  one  of 

limels,  it  employs  its  nose  for  that  purpose  almost  as  effectually  as  it^ 

B.    I  have  often  seen  the  animal  engaged  in  the  process  of  sinking  a  pit, 

^ed  that  it  alw^ays  begins  by  ninning  about  veiy  rapidly,  wriggling  its 

B  and  forkvards  upon  the  groimd,  as  if  to  discover  a  soft  spot.     When  it 

H  suitable  locality,  it  begins  its  excavation  by  rooting  in  the  ground  with 

aking  a  shallow  groove  in  the  earth  by  way  of  a  commencement     Not 

lied  this  preliminary  trench  does  it  bring  its  digging  claws  into  action ; 

I  employing  its  natural  spades  in  the  actual  digging  and  casting  up  of 

kill  makes  use  of  its  nose  as  a  pioneer,  so  to  speak,  and  seems  to  learn,  by 

aelicate  sense  of  touch  with  which  that  organ  is  gifted,  the  nature  of  the 

hich  the  animal  intends  to  make  its  way. 

bappens  that  all  the  senses  of  an  animal  are  developed  to  an  equal  extent, 

one  or  two  are  singularly  acute  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

S  with  the  Mole  ;  for  although  the  scent,  touch,  and  hearing  are  remarkable 

jnce,  the  sight  is  so  extremely  defective  that  it  may  almost  be  considered 

is  true  that  tlie  Mole  possesses  eyes ;  but  those  organs  of  vision  are  so 

leply  hidden  in  the  fur,  that  they  can  be  but  of  little  use  to  their  ow^ner, 

the  distinctions  between  bght  and  darkness.     The  eyes  are  so  exceedingly 

very  existence  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  search  that 

I  at  all. 

It  mode  of  observing  the  Mole's  eyea  in  perfection  is  to  immerse  the 
a  water.  It  fancies  that  it  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  therefore  exeits 
ftruding  the  eyes  from  the  furry  coat,  in  order  to  employ  every  means  for 
^le  deadly  peril.  Its  eyes  are  then  perceptible,  as  little,  black,  beady 
itter  through  the  fur,  but  do  not  appear  to  ei\joy  any  great  powers  of 
[Kjwer  of  protruding  and  withdrawing  the  eyes  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
labits  of  the  animal,  which  reqiiire  that  it  should  be  able  to  protect  its  eyea 

Eiigh  which  the  creature  is  constantly  passing. 
Mole  to  the  peculiar  life  which  it  leads,  the  entire  framework  of 
53. 
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A  CAPTIVE  MOLE. 


"  During  a  fine  autumn  afternoon,  I  was  taking  a  walk  in  some  woods  near  SI 
Hill,  and  had  reached  a  very  retired  part  of  the  path,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  coji- 
siderable  scrambling  amongst  the  dried  leaves  and  underwood.     Upon  stooping  to  obtain 
a  view  of  whatever  might  be  causing  the  disturbance,  I  caught  sight  of  two  little  black 
creatures  engaged  in  fierce  combat.    They  tumbled  over  one  another,  and  were  so  much 
concealed  by  the  leaves  that  they  could  not  be  easily  distinguished.     Scarcely  had  1 
obtained  this  view  of  the  combatants  than  one  of  them  began  to  retreat,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  opponent.     Seeing  the  direction  in  which  they  were  running,  I  made  ^rag^ 
through  the  briars  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  placed  myself  directly  in  the  path  of  tfl| 
creatures.    They  came  on  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  dodged  about  ^thiAP 
few  feet  of  me.    I  could  now  perceive  that  the  creatures  were  either  Moles  or  rata  and 
determined,  whichever  they  might  be,  to  capture  one  or  both. 

Disregarding  the  thorns  and  tliistles,  I  jumped  through  the  underwood,  and  was  tiiin 
close  to  the  animals,  which  immediately  ceased  their  personal  quarrel,  and  began  sinkiiig 
in  a  most  ghostlike  manner  into  the  soil.  This  proceeding  showed  me  that  they  were 
Moles.  Not  being  particularly  acquainted  with  the  aiTangement  of  the  Mole*s  tectli,  or 
with  its  disposition,  I  did  not  venture  to  take  hold  of  either  creature  with  my  hand, 
but  being  anxious  to  efi*ect  a  capture,  I  caught  hold  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  little  fellows 
and  with  the  help  of  a  sharp  tug  I  pulled  him  out  of  the  ground,  and  gave  him  an 
aerial  voyage. 

He  came  to  the  gi'ound  without  any  apparent  injuiy,  and  again  began  busily  sinkniff* 
shaft.  This  time  the  back  looked  so  very  inviting  that  I  seized  liim  by  the  short  fir 
upon  that  portion  of  his  body,  and  then  found  that  I  had  him  quite  secure.  He 
appeared  very  phUosopliical  under  the  circumstances,  and  did  not  perform  any 
imnecessary  contortions,  having  very  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  safe  pri.<?onet;  TIm 
next  proceeding  was  to  place  him  in  my  handkerchief,  and  to  discover  whether  he  ooold, 
either  by  his  teeth  or  claws,  make  his  way  through  the  silk.  No  sooner  was  he 
suspended  in  this  impromptu  prison  than  he  tried  his  utmost  to  work  Li  through  tfc« 

walls,  but  the  silk  yielded  to  him  and  would  not  open.     A  minute's  ex  ppraxvdte 

satisfy  him,  after  which  he  laid  himself  calndy  down.     Having  been  oet  -  Beam 

little  time  with  tliis  creature,  I  then  sought  after  his  companion,  which  ,_,  „jw«i«; 
effected  his  subterranesm  retreat,  and  was  probably  two  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

My  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  my  domicile,  and  was  placed  in  a  laige  taK 
over  winch  for  security  a  board  was  placed,  and  in  which  was  some  earth.  The  Utdi 
gentleman  was  quite  at  home  in  his  tub,  and  enjoyed  himself  amazingly  i»nth  a  *  Diel  d 
Worms.'  To  supply  him,  however,  with  tliis  luxury  was  not  an  ea^y  tft«ik :  half  ■ 
hour's  digging  in  a  yielding  soil  brought  to  light  scarcely  a  sufficient  f\  .id  Ire 

one  day's  consumption-     Small  worms  of  about  two  inches  in  kn  quickly 

disposed  of;  whilst  fine  long  ones  were  put  out  of  sight  in  two  meals.  After  feastitf 
upon  half  a  dozen  or  so,  the  Mole  woiild  look  very  much  like  a  boy  foil  of  puddia^iM 
appeared  to  take  a  little  doza  No  sooner,  however,  did  a  worm  give  him  a  flap  oo  d> 
nose  with  its  tail  tlian  he  awoke,  and,  with  renewed  vigour  and  appetite^  demoliabad  Itftf 
a  dozen  more  victims,  when  he  would  again  subside  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

He  lived  in  great  ease  and  luxury  during  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  *i^f  be  Jt0 
an  untimely  end.  The  board  upon  his  tub  was  accidentally  knocked  oft'  by  an  awlcmi' 
man,  who  forgot  or  neglected  to  replace  it  A  sly  old  tom-cat  saw  the  Hokt^  B^ 
impelled  by  his  own  organ  of  deatructiveness,  killed,  but  would  not  oat  our  hen^ ' 

The  cause  of  this  curious  combat  was  probably  at  no  great  distance,  in  the 
a  female  Mole,  for  whose  favour  the  two  animals  were  so  fiercely  fighthw,     1J|§^ 
pursues  its  intended  mate  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance  ;  and  as  tho  o^ 
of  males  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  females,  it  seldom  happens  ^hn*^ 
succeeds  in  winning  his  bride  until  he  has  gained  her  in  battle.     So  furious  are  i 

passions  of  the  Mole,  that  we  may  think  ourselves  fortunate  that  the 

small ;  for  if  it  were  as  large  as  a  tiger  it  would  be  by  far  the  more  formidable 

Even  with  its  limited  capability,  it  haa  more  than  once  proved  hsolf 
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creatm-e  ;  for  on  one  occasion,  a  Mole  tliat  had  been  made  prisoner  turned  fiercely  on  ita 
captor,  and  fixed  its  teeth  into  his  hand  with  such  pertinacious  courage  that  it  would  not 
loosen  its  hold  untd  it  had  been  squeezed  nearly  to  death  between  the  teeth  of  its 
antagonist,  who  was  obliged  to  have  resort  to  that  unpleasant  mode  of  defence  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  infuriated  little  animal  Another  of  these  creatures  flung  itself 
upon  a  young  lady's  neck,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  before  its  purpose  could  be 
comprehended  or  its  movements  arrested. 

With  the  exception  of  sight,  the  senses  of  the  Mole  seem  to  be  remarkably  developed. 

The  sense  of  scent  is  singularly  acute,  and  enables  t!ie  animal  to  discover  the 
presence  of  the  earthworms  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  chase  them  successfully  through 
their  subterranean  meanderings, — a  kind  of  teiTcstrinl  otter.  So  acute  is  the  sense  of 
smell,  that  the  experienced  Mole-catchei's  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  dead  Mole  at 
hand  when  they  are  engaged  in  their  destructive  avocation  ;  and  ai'ter  setting  their  traps, 
draw  the  dead  Mole  over  ever}'  part  oi  the  ti-ap  or  adjoining  soil  wluch  their  hands  have 
touched,  so  as  to  overpower  the  taint  of  human  contact.  Tliis  is  an  effectual  precaution, 
as  the  Mole  is  endowed  with  a  powerful,  very  peculiar,  and  very  unpleasant  scent,  that 
adheres  pertinaciously  to  the  hand,  and  cannot  be  entiixily  i-emoved  without  repciited 
lavation. 

The  healing  of  the  Mole  is  proverbially  excellent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  animal 
is  aided  in  its  pursuit  of  worms  by  the  sense  of  hearing  as  well  as  that  of  smeU, 
Much  of  the  Mole's  safety  is  probably  owing  to  its  exquisite  hearing,  which  gives  it 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  li\ang  being,  and  enables  it  to  secure  itself  by 
rapidly  sinking  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  To  tread  so  softly  that  the  blind  Mole 
may  not  hear  a  footfall,  is  an  expression  which  has  become  a  household  word. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  peculiarly  delicate,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  resident  in  the  long 
and  flexible  nose,  which  is  employed  by  the  Mole  for  otuer  pm-poses  than  those  of  scent. 
"When  the  crcatm'e  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  about  to  sink  one  of 
its  far-famed  tumiels,  it  employs  its  nose  for  that  purpose  almost  as  etfcctually  as  its 
armed  fore-paws.  I  liave  often  seen  the  animal  engaged  in  the  process  of  sinking  a  pit, 
and  have  obser\'ed  that  it  always  begins  by  running  about  veiy  rapidly,  wriggling  its 
snout  backwai-ds  and  forwards  upon  the  ground,  as  if  to  discover  a  soft  spot  When  it 
has  fixed  upon  a  suitable  locality,  it  begins  its  excavation  by  rooting  in  the  groimd  with 
its  nose,  and  mtddng  a  shallow  groove  in  the  earth  by  way  of  a  commencement  Not 
until  it  has  formed  this  preliminary  trench  does  it  bring  its  digging  claws  into  action ; 
and  even  wlule  employing  its  natural  spades  in  the  actual  digging  and  casting  up  of 
loose  earth,  it  still  makes  use  of  its  nose  as  a  pioneer,  so  to  speak,  and  seems  to  learn,  by 
means  of  the  delicate  sense  of  touch  with  which  that  organ  is  gifted,  the  natui-e  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  animal  intends  to  make  its  way. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  senses  of  an  animal  are  developed  to  an  equal  extent, 
80  that  where  one  or  two  are  singularly  acute  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Such  is  the  case  ^^th  the  Mole ;  for  although  the  scent,  touch,  and  hearing  are  remarkable 
for  their  excellence,  the  sight  is  so  extremely  defective  that  it  may  almost  be  considered 
""  I  a  nullity.  It  is  true  that  the  Mole  possesses  eyes ;  but  those  organs  of  vision  are  so 
lall  and  so  deeply  liidden  in  the  fur,  that  they  can  be  but  of  little  use  to  their  owner, 
except  to  mark  the  distinctions  between  light  and  darkness.  The  eyes  are  so  exceedingly 
small  that  their  very  existence  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  search  that 
they  can  be  seen  at  all. 

Tlie  simplest  mode  of  observing  the  Mole's  eyes  in  perftiction  is  to  immerse  the 
i  living  animal  in  water.  It  fancies  that  it  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  therefore  exeils 
its  power  of  protradiug  the  eyes  from  the  furry  coat,  in  order  to  employ  every  means  for 
©scapiug  from  the  deadly  perU.  Its  eyes  are  then  perceptible,  as  little,  black,  beady 
objects  that  glitter  through  the  fur,  but  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  any  great  powers  of 
vision.  Tliis  power  of  protmding  and  withdrawing  the  eyes  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
Bubtcrranean  habits  of  the  animal,  winch  require  that  it  should  be  able  to  protect  its  eyes 
from  the  loose  mould  through  which  the  creature  is  constantly  passing. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  Mole  to  the  peculiar  life  which  it  leads,  the  entire  framework  of 
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its  body  is  very  wonderfully  constructed.    As  its  chief  employment  consists  in  dig_ 
the  entire  strength  of  the  animal  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  fore-quart^re,  where  1 
bones  and  muscles  are  developed  to  a  marvellous  extent     If  the  Mole  be  strippeil  ofj 
skin,  the  muscles  of  the  fore-limbs  mil  be  found  to  be  so  powerful  that  they  roll  \yeU 
the  finf^ers,  hard,  slippeiy,  and  almost  incompressible.    These  enormous  mu  <  ' 
and  motion  to  the  very  efficient  digging  apparatus  with  whicli  the  Mole  is  .  I. 

The  fore-paws  are  extremely  large,  and  furnished  with  strong  and  flatt^?ned  uaxiu. 
are  turned  rather  obliquely,  as  seen  in  the  figure  on  p.  423,  in  oi-der  to  give  free  sc^p 
their  exertions.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  of  very  great  thickness,  and  bowed  in 
peculiar  manner  which  always  indicates  enormous  strength  in  the  possessor.  Buti 
most  striking  and  curious  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  Mole  is  the  singnlnrly  Umj 
shonlder-blade,  which,  by  its  great  length  and  strength,  aflCords  attacliment  to  the 
powerful  muscles  which  alone  could  give  the  requisite  force  to  the  broad,  spade-like  pft^s. 
The  paws  are  devoid  of  the  soft  fur  that  shields  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  are  covered  with 
a  thick  but  naked  skin.  It  is  chiefly  to  these  paws  that  any  mould  is  found  atlher 
when  the  Mole  is  captured,  for  the  soft  and  velvet-like  fur  permits  no  earthy  stain  to  de 
its  glossy  smoothness. 

The  RIole's  fur  is  remarkably  fine  in  its  texture,  and  is  affixed  to  the  skin  in  5UC 
manner  that  it  has  no  particular  "  grain,"  and  Lies  smoothly  in  every  direction.  AVerel 
not  for  this  pecidiarity,  the  Mole  would  find  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  along  itj 
galleries  with  the  necessary  celerity.  The  skin  of  the  Mole  is  remarkably  tough  aai 
thick,  and  is  often  used  by  the  peasantry  for  the  purpose  of  making  purses.  The  proce* 
of  manufacture  is  simple  enough,  consisting  merely  in  cutting  the  animal  ;  t 

behind  the  shoulders,  stripping  the  skin  from  the  hinder  i>ortions,  di^'ing  it  caiu.,...,, 
closing  it  by  means  of  a  string  run  round  the  edge. 

The  Mole  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  to  be  able  to  cross  riveis,  w)ifiQ] 
to  such  an  act  by  any  adequately  powerful  motive.  How  far  true  this  assertion  may  hi, 
I  cannot  prove  by  personal  expcj-ienee  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  poasiblev  to' 
have  seen  a  Mole  swim  across  the  bend  of  a  brook — a  distance  of  some  few  yaida-— fid 
perform  its  natatory  achievement  with  great  easa  I  was  not  near  enough  to  MoertBUl  tfct 
mode  of  its  progression,  but  it  seemed  to  use  its  fore-paws  as  the  piincipal  instnil 
locomotion.     This  circumstance  took  place  in  Wiltshira 

From  all  accounts,  the  Mole  seems  to  be  a  thirsty  animal,  and  to  stand  in 
need  of  water,  drinking  every  few  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day.      In  order  to 
this  want  it  is  in  the  habit  of  sinking  well-like  pita  in  dilTerent  par!       ■       ■  *«  pajuiT 
that  it  may  never  be  without  the  means  of  quenching  its  thirst     I.  .{^  iKaft  (k 

Mole  does  is  marked  with  that  air  of  desperate  energj'  which  is  so  chai  ACAeristic  of  tfai 
animal.  The  labourers  in  difTcrent  parts  of  England  ali  unite  in  tlie  same  story,  tliai  d» 
Mole  works  for  three  houi-s  *'  like  a  horse,"  and  then  rests  for  three  hours,  lahooiiiic  tad 
resting  alternately  through  the  day,  and  with  admirable  perception  of  time.  "    ,  " 

The  well-known  "mole-hills"  which  stud  certain  lands,  and  which  dtsfiguns  tlwBl 
sadly,  however  much  their  imsightliness  may  be  compensated  by  their  real  nsefnhiaikl 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  miner.     Tlie  small  1<illftffa> 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  are  generally  made  by  the  female  Mole  befiwtl 
has  pitKiuced  her  little  family,  and  when  she  is  not  able  to  undergo  the  gieai 
digging  in  the  harder  soil.     Sometimes  the  "  run  "  is  so  shallow  as  to  permit  the 
cumbent  earth  to  fall  in.  so  that  the  course  which  the  Mole  luxs  followed  is  littitt  man  I 
a  trench.    This  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  little  coquetries  that  take  place  iMstWBl 
Mole  and  its  future  mate,  when  the  one  flies  in  simulated  terror,  and  the  other  fiOi<'^ 
with  undisguised  determination.    Deeper  in  the  soil  is  often  found  a  very  lame  bsnfK 
sufficiently  wide  to  permit  two  Moles  to  pass  each  other,     lliis  is  "  tho  fckfrjM^ 

which  lead  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another,  and  from  which  lh(  , ,  i  shafta  lalUi 

But  the  finest  efforts  of  talpine  arcldtecture  are  to  be  found  in  the  f^^rrtml  foitftf^ 
from  whicli  the  various  roads  diverge,  and  the  nest  which  the  maternal  Mole  fbfBii 
the  security  of  her  young. 

Tlie  fortress  is  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  and  is  calculated  to  pertBh  the  I 
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the  Mole  from  almost  any  direction,  so  that  when  its  acute  senses  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  can  make  its  retreat  without  difficult}'. 

The  first  operation  is  to  build  a  tolerably  large  hill  of  compact  and  Well-trodden 
earth.  Near  the  summit  of  this  mound  the  excavator  runs  a  circular  gallery,  and  another 
near  the  bottom,  connecting  the  two  galleries  with  five  short  passages.  It  then  burrows 
into  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  digs  a  moderately  large  spherical  hole,  which  it 
connects  with  the  lower  gallery  by  three  passages.  A  very  large  passage,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  high-road,  is  then  driven  into  the  spherical  chamber  by 
dipping  imder  the  lower  gallery,  and  is  connected  with  the  cii*cular  chamber  from 
below.  Lastly,  the  Mole  drives  a  gieat  number  of  inns,  which  radiate  from  the  rest 
in  all  directions,  and  which  all  open  into  the  lower  circular  gallery.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  short  description,  that  if  a  Mole  shoiUd  be  surprised  in  its  nest  it  can  withdmw 
through  its  central  chamber  and  so  reach  the  high-i-oad  at  once,  or  can  slip  through 
either  of  the  short  connecting  galleries  and  escape  into  any  of  the  numerous  radiatory  runs. 

In  the  central  or  middle  chamber  of  the  edifice  the  Mole  places  a  quantity  of  dried 
grass  or  leaves,  upon  which  it  sleejis  during  its  hours  of  repose.  This  complicated  room 
is  seldom  used  during  the  summer  months,  as  at  that  time  the  Mole  prefera  to  live  in  one 
of  the  ordiuary  hillocks. 

The  nest  which  the  female  contrives  is  not  so  complicated  as  the  fortress,  but  is  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  hillock  in  which  the  nest  is  made  is  always  a  very  large 
one,  and  is  generally  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  fortress.  Its  interior  is  very  large, 
and  is  generally  filled  with  dried  grass,  moss,  or  other  similar  substances,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  some  of  these  nests  have  been  found  certain  roots  on  which  the  young  Moles  can 
feed  during  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence.  The  young  are  usually  bora  about  April, 
but  their  appearance  in  the  world  is  not  so  determinatcly  settled  as  that  of  many  animals, 
as  young  Moles  ai-e  found  continually  from  March  until  August.  The  avemge  of  their 
number  is  four  or  five,  although  as  many  as  seven  young  have  been  found  in  one  nest 
There  is  but  one  brood  in  a  year. 

The  colour  of  the  Mole  is  usually  of  a  blackish-grey,  but  it  is  extremely  variable  in 
the  tinting  of  its  fur,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  a  single  locality  specimens  of 
every  hue  from  brown  to  white.  There  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  of  almost 
every  tint,  and  I  have  long  had  in  my  possession  a  cream-coloured  Mole-skin,  which  was 
obtained  I  believe  in  Wiltshire,  as  it  was  furnished  by  a  Mole-catcher  that  resided  in  that 
county.  The  fur  is  so  beautifully  smooth  and  soft  that  it  has  sometimes,  tliough  rarely, 
been  employed  as  an  ai'ticle  of  wearing  apparel,  or  used  as  a  light  and  delicate  coverlet. 
The  fur,  or  "  felt,"  is  best  and  most  glossy  if  the  animal  is  taken  in  the  winter. 

"Wliether  the  Mole  is  more  useful  or  hurtful  to  the  agricultural  interest  is  at  present  a 
mooted  point,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  so.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
subterraneous  passages  of  the  Mole,  added  to  those  of  the  earthwonn.s,  form  a  very 
complete  system  of  subsoil  drainage,  and  that  the  creature  is  continually  enriching  the 
surface  of  the  groimd  by  bringing  fresh  earth  fi-om  a  considerable  depth,  and  thus 
involuntarily  performing  the  office  of  a  plough  or  a  spade. 

One  of  the  animals  which  forms  a  link  between  the  Moles  and  the  Shrews,  and  seems 
to  possess  some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  each,  is  the  curiously  formed  Scalops,  or 
Shrew-Mole. 

This  creature  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Northern  America,  and  is  generally  found  near 
the  banks  of  rivers,  being  very  water -loving  in  its  habits.  Like  the  ordinary  mole,  the 
Scfdops  passes  the  greater  portion  of  its  existence  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  a  subsistence  among  the  worms  and  other  creatures  which  it  captures  during  its 
subterraneous  meanderings.  The  muzzle  of  the  Scalops  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  common  mole,  being  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  is  cartilaginous  at  its  extremity.  The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  veiy  long  and 
flattened,  and  are  arranged  in  suclt  a  manner  as  to  present  a  shai-p  point  to  the  earth  when 
the  creature  exei-cises  them  in  the  act  for  which  they  were  intended  The  hinder  feet  and 
Ififga  are  extremely  small,  and  the  tail  is  but  short.    There  is  no  apparent  outward  vestige 
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procuring  the  worms  and  insects  ou  which  it  feeds.     The  openings  of  t}j»>  nainh? 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  radiated  disc.    The  numher  of  the  ctinincle*  is  &\mi  \ 

On  account  of  the  proportionately  lengthened  tail,  the  animal  is  sonietiinea  t 
Long-tailed  Mole ;  for  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  a  half  iu  length,  while  tlie  head  i_ 
only  measure  four  inches  and  a  half.  ^Vnother  name  by  which  it  is  known  ill 
Condyluie,  or  "knotty  tail,"  an  epithet  whicli  has  been  applied  to  it  becanse,  ^ 
epecimen  is  dried,  the  skin  of  the  tail  conti-acts  so  fii-mly  over  the  vertebne  that  tJie  l_ 
bones  exliibit  their  form  through  the  skin,  and  give  to  the  tail  a  knotted  aspeet  _ 
colour  of  the  fur  is  much  like  that  of  the  common  Mole,  being  a  velvety  bkokiabMi 
the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  and  paler  on  the  under  ]>;irts.  Tlie  eyee  are  eitnM 
small,  and  there  is  no  external  indication  of  ears.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  CanadE  Jt 
United  States. 
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The  insect-eating  animals  wliich  have  already  been  described  are  in  tl 
searching  for  their  prey  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  furnished  wit  I 
imperfect  means  of  sight.     Bat  the  curious  examples  of  Insectivora  which  u 
into  the  single  genus  Tupaia  are  of  a  very  different  naturo,  living  in  the  full  1: 
and  seeking  their  insect  prey  among  tlie  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  the;, 
needs,  therefore,  that  animals  wliich  obtain  their  food  in  such  a  manner  should 
with  excellent  powers  of  vision;    and  we  find  accordingly  that   the  Tupuio.-.— r 
animals  will  be  represented  by  two  examples — are  furnished  with  g<x)d  eyes  anil 
sight.     Indred,  the  entire  aspect  of  these  creatiuTis  reminds  the  obser\'er  n 
squirrels  than  of  the  moles.    The  Tupaias  are  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  ])an  - 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  very  singular  in  its  shape,  which  is  weU  repi 
the  engraving.     The  upper  jaw  is  slightly  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  uni. 
Biderably   produced,  so   that  the  head   has   a  strangely   dragon-Uke   aspect,   vehkk 
heightened  by  the  position  of  the  ears,  which  are  set  very  far  back,  an<l   '-^    fK,? 
sharp  rows  of  teeth  wliich  ai-m  each  jaw.     The  long  bushy  tail  of  the  T' 
kind  of  resemblance  to  the  squirrel,  a  resemblance  which  is  apprechiied  i-j   ujv 
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I,  Hfhocall  the  squirrels  and  the  Tupaias  by  the  same  naniR.    Tue  feet  are  plnnti- 
terminated  by  five  toes  on  each  foot,  armed  with  small,  but  sharp  nails,  which 
animal  in  climbing,  and  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  bo  spared  from  friction 
3und     In  the  hinder  feet  the  fourth  toe  is  the  longest.     The  hair  is  of  a 
and  tinged  with  brown  and  yellow  by  reason  of  the  alternate  coloured 
iich  each  hair  is  marked.      On  the  tail  the  hair  is  long  and  bushy,  and 
illy  on  each  side,  after  the  raaaner  that  is  learnedly  termed  "  distichous." 
animals  are  variously  named  by  different  zoological  writers,  and  the  genus 
they  are  placed  is  by  some  teiTOed  Tupaia,  after  the  native  name,  by  some 
and   by  others   Cladobates.     The  last 
term   seems  to  be  in  greatest  favour, 
oy  appropriate  one,  signifying  "  branch-  ^ 

I  .     .  ^^- 

Is  example  of  this  curious  ^'cnus  is  tlie 

Feekugineous  Tupaia.  This  pretty 
so  exceedingly  like  a  squirrel,  as  it  ruj).s 
branches  of  the  trees,  that  it  can  hardly 
iiished  from  that  animal  except  by  the 
outline  of  its  head,  as  it  is  defined 
piinst  the  sky.    It  is  a  small  animal, 

only  some  thirteen  or  foui-teen  inches 
ngth,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  rather 

five  inches.  The  length  of  the  head 
hea,  and  the  height  of  the  animal,  as 
9  rather  more  than  three  inches. 

ng  of  its  fur  is  very  elegant.  Tlie 
is  a  brownish-maroon,  which  in 
tlch  as  along  the  spine,  is  deepened 
brownish-black,  and  in  others,  such  a.s  on 
d  flanks,  is  warme<l  into  a  reddish  tint, 
t  of  tliis  peculiar  hue,  which  resenjbles 
Bt  of  iron,  the  epithet  of  "  fcmifiinea  " 
applied  to  the  animal.  This  change  of 
cjaused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  hairs 
1  in  alternate  rings  of  black  and  maroon. 
sh  run  along  the  back  are  black,  with  a 
jned  ring  in  the  middle,  but  those  which 

the  ribs  are  fawn,  with  a  black  ring  iii 
L  The  ears  are  black.  Upon  the  under 
the  body  the  fur  is  of  a  whitish-yellow, 
the  abdomen  and  the  internal  face  of 
fades  into  grey.  The  long  and  bushy 
b  decorate  the  tail  are  so  dotted  \yith 
;  their  aggregation  upon  the  tail  gives 
inber  a  greyish-brown  effect. 
gh  the  teeth  of  all  the  Tupaias  are 
of  an  insectivorous  description,  the 
well  as  its  congeners,  is  said  to  feed 
oleopterous  insects,  but  to  vary  its 
ain  fruits.  It  is  said  that  the  Press  partakes  so  far  of  the  cami- 
sities  of  the  mole,  that  it  will  sometimes  pounce  upon  small  birds  as 
opping  among  the  branches,  and  make  a  meal  upon  their  bodies.  One  of  these 
>at  was  tamed,  and  accustomed  to  roam  about  the  iiouse  at  will,  was  very  fond 
)4  fruits,  and  used  to  attend  at  every  meal  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these 
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of  an  ear,  and  tlie  eyes  arc  almost  invisiWe.     In  size  it  equals  the  common 
MoIb,  boiiig  about  seven  inches  in  total  length. 

Another  similar  animal,  tlie  Desman  of  Russia,  has  he4?n  frequently 
Shrew- Mole,  bvit  can  be  easily  distin^niishod  at  a  casual  glance  by  the  greater 
its  tail,  and  its  superior  size ;  its  total  length  being  sixteen  or  seventeen  incbf«. 


CAPE  CHRTSOaiTjORE,  OR  CHaKOEABLE  UoLK-CkfflbMdth  ittiimnnm. 


The  Chetsochlore,  or  Shining  Mole,  or  Changeable  Mole,  has  derived  itei 
names  from  the  very  peculiar  character  of  its  fur. 

The  colour  of  the  Chiysochlore's  coat  is  of  a  character  that  resembles  "shot"silk,f 
peculiar  changeable  metallic  radiance  which  is  thrown  from  the  feathers  of 
According  to  the  light  in  which  the  animal  is  viewed,  the  fur  is  in  some  parts  of  s| 
bronzed  green,  and  in  othere  of  a  bronzed  red,  these  brilliant  lines  interclmnjpfl? ' 
themselves  as  the  animal  moves,  or  as  the  light  falls  at  different  angles  upon  tbe  tsf- 
name  Chrysochlore  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  gold-green,  and  is  M^ 
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lie  to  the  Y«ry  singular  colouring  of  the  aniraaL     Tlie  terra  hohsericea  is  also 
and  signifying  "  wliolly  silken,"  in  r»?feronce  to  the  lustrous  surface  of  the  hairs. 
NX  putting  aside  the  strange  chroniatisin  of  the  fur,  the  creature  is  a  very  remarkable 

maDj  respects,  and  especially  deservTug  of  notice  on  account  of  its  t4?eth  and 

of  the  Changeable  Mole  are  arrange<l  in  a  very  peculiar  mode,   being 

om  each  other  by  an  interval  that  is  equal  to  their  tluekness,  so  that  when  the 

,  the  teeth  of  either  jaw  fit  exactly  into  the  interstices  that  are  left  between 

c»site  jaw,  like  the  iron  serrations  of  a  steel-trap.   It  has  been  well  remarked 

*the  Chr}'sochlore  affords,  it  is  believed,  the  only  example  in  the  animal  world 
th  being  opposed  by  their  anterior  and  posterior  faces.  The  skeleton  is  altogether  a 
one,  for  there  are  no  less  than  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  in  one  species  twenty 
1  been  made  out.  The  first  rib  is  thick  and  broad  in  proportion  to  the  others, 
-feet  are  furnished  with  four  toes,  the  fourth  toe  being  very  small,  and  tipped 
III  of  ordinary  size.  The  other  three  toes  are  armed  with  most  fonnidable  claws, 
means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  dig  into  the  earth.  The  mid<lle  toe  carries  a 
w  of  surprising  dimensions,  as  may  Ihj  seen  on  reference  to  the  engraving.  The  hinder 
^re  five-toed,  and  of  no  veiy  great  proportional  size.  The  eye  is  externally  in\isible, 
H  covered  with  skin,  so  that  tlie  animal  appears  to  be  practically  blind.  There  are  no 
F&nd  no  tail  The  size  of  the  creature  is  rather  loss  than  that  of  the  common 
rnpean  Mola 

I'  be  perceived  from  its  title,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although 
erly  thought  to  inhabit  Sil)eria.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hottentot 
re ;  and  the  French  name  is  Taupe  <!oreeT  or  Gilded  Mole.     Its  food  consists, 
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FEN  in  a  stuffe<l  specimen,  or  in  an  uneoloured  engraving,  the  aspect  of  the  Radiated 
!  ia  a  most  grotesque  and  singidnr  oiu'  ;  but  its  quaint  uniqueness  is  much  more 
Qg  when  the  animal  is  alive  and  in  fell  health. 

he  mo.st  remarkable  point  in  this  animal  is  the  muzzle,  which  is  produced  into  a  long, 
er  proboscis,  round  the  extremity  of  which  are  arranged  a  number  of  soft,  fleshy  rays, 
[bright  rose-colour,  radiating  like  the  petals  of  a  daisy,  or  the  tentacles  of  a  sea- 
one.  These  curious  i-ays,  or  caruncles,  as  they  are  more  scientiiically  termed,  can  be 
I  or  closed  at  pleasiire,  and  present  a  strange  spectacle  when  in  movement.  Their 
ble  object  is  that  they  may  serve  as  a  delicate  organ  of  t^uch.  to  aid  the  animal  in 
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cannot  be  raistakon  for  those  of  aoy  other  animal.  Their  peculiaritiea  in  ; 
renmrkaUe  in  th(j  incisor  teeth,  which  are  extremely  long ;  those  of  the  upper  jwl 
curved  und  notched  at  their  boao,  while  those  of  the  lower  jaw  project  aUnost  1 
There  are  no  caaines,  and  the  molars  diil'er  slightly  in  arrangement, 
species.  In  the  Erd  Shrew  the  tips  of  the  teeth  are  tinged  with  a  blood-coloiuvl  1 
The  head  of  the  Shrew  is  rather  long,  and  its  apparent  lengtli  is  increased  by( 
and  flexible  nose  which  gives  so  peculiar*  an  aspect  to  the  animal,  and  serres  to  ( 
it  at  a  glance  from  the  common  mouse,  which  it  so  nearly  reaemblea  in  geaend  : 
colour.  The  object  of  this  elongated  nose  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  i 
the  animal  to  root  in  the  ground  after  the  various  creatures  on  which  it  feeds,  or  1 
its  head  among  the  densest  and  closest  herbage.  Many  insects  and  their  larva  as| 
in  such  localities,  and  it  is  upon  such  food  that  the  Shrew  chiefly  subsLsti    Wio) 

also  captured  and 
Shrew,   which    in   maufl 
habits  is  not  unlike  the  l 
l/  The  habitation  of  iLej 

is  in  certain  little  sub 
tunnels,  which  it  exctrateiil 
soil,  and  which  serve  asali 
ground  as  well  as  a  hootj 
the  mole,  the  Shrew  is  '  ' 
patient   of    hunger,  and 
euduit*  a  protracted  fiWt»  1 
it  may  not  be  so  inor 
cious  as  that  velvet-coated  i 
which  it  is  said  will  die  of  1 
if  it  be  kept  with<<nt  f^  I 
Iiours.   It  has  1 
•^^r^^iiS^     ,  iT  v^-c^^«^  dJkl)?    TSiT  y  \        the  many  dead 

7         found  in  the  autumn  owe  i 
deaths  to  stan-ation, 
having  descended  too 
the  ground  fort! 
the  insects,  beii!- 
cold,  having  conc*^cd  1 
in  their  wintr}'  hiding-p 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  curious  phenomenon  of  dead  Shrews  lying  iminjoredtl 
ground  will  l)e  readily  cleared  up,  although  it  will  not  account  for  the  singtilar  fad  T 
dead  animals  are  not  carried  off  by  cat,  weasel,  or  owl.  For  this  portion  of  the  ph 
another  reason  must  be  found ;  which  probably  exists  in  the  rank  and  powerfol  seotl 
saturates  the  body  of  the  .Shrew,  and  which  is  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  deter  i 
other  animals  from  eating  its  flesh.    Owls,  however,  will  eat  the  Shrew,  as  has  bean! 
by  examination  of  the  pellets  which  are  ejected  by  owls  and  other  birds  of  pRj;! 
which  contain  the  skin,  fiiJithers,  bonerj,  and  other  indigestible  portions  of  the 
on   which  they  prey.      Twenty  such  pellets,  or  casts^  as  they  are  technically  I 
were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  component  parts,  and  no  Itfil 
seven  Shrew  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  ddbns.     Moles  are  said  to  be  i 
number  of  the  Shrew's  enemies,  and  to  make  occasional  havoc  among  the 
creatures. 

Sometimes  the  Shrews  mutually  kill  each  other,  for  they  are  most  puqn 
beings,  and  on  small  groimd  of  quaiTcI   enter  into   persevering  and 
which,  if  they  took  place  between  larger  animals,  would  be  teiTifically  l  : 
little  creatures  appear  almost  ludicrous.     They  hold  with  their  rows  of  bhstiinj;^ 
with  the  pertinacity'  of  bull-dogs,  and,  heedless  of  everjlhing  but  the  pan">xy8in  >  * 
blind  fury,  roll  over  each  other  on  the  ground,  locked  in  spiteful  embrace,  and 
rapid  succession  of  shrill  cries,  which  pierce  the  ears  like  needles  of  sound    Iti 
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Passing  in  a  regular  gradation  from  the  moles  to  the  shrews  and  hedgeJio^  iip^  panm 
for  a  wliile  at  the  ];»owerfully  scented  animal  that  is  called,  by  virtue  of  its  pesrnOM^I 
person,  the  ]MtrsK-I{AT  of  India,  and  is  also  known  by  the  titles  of  MoHStlOCEOI^  Mti 

SOXDELL 

Tliis  animal  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  and  is  very  well  knowo  QO  f  fgiM 
of  the  exti-eniely  powerful  scent  which  exudes  from  certain  glands  that  are  fiitaaled  m 

the  under  pai-ts  of  the  bcKly  and  on  the  flanks. 

Tlie  odoriferous  substance,  which  is  secreted  by  the  above-mentioned  glands.  »  of  a 
musky  nature,  and  possesses  the  property  of  penetrating  and  adhering  to  every 
over  which  the  Musk-Rat  has  passed.     The  luusky  odour  clings  so  pertinaciou  o 

objects  which  are  impregnated  with  its  tainting  contact,  that  in  many  cases  they  become 
entirely  useless.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  frequently  spoiled  by  the  evil  odour  with 
wluch  they  are  saturated  ;  and  of 

tso  penetrating  a  nature  is  the 
inusky  scent,  that  the  combined 
powers  of  ghias  and  cork  are 
iinable  to  preserve  tlie  contents 
iif  bottles  from  its  unpleasant 
influence.  Let  but  a  Sondeli  nn\ 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  the 
contained  liquid  will  be  so  power- 
fully scented  with  a  musky  savour 
that  it  will  be  rendered  imfit  for 
civilized  palates,  and  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  wines,  lest  the  contami- 
nating influence  should  extend  to 
them  also. 

In  colour  it  is  not  unlike 
the  common  shrew  of  England ; 
having  a  slight  chestnut,  or  reddish  ^-y/Jm 

tinge,    upon    a     mouse-coloured  ''^'' 

ground^  fading  into  grey  on  the  buM.f?' 

under  parts  of  the  body.  In 
size,   however,  it   is   much    the 

superior  of  that  animal ;  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  c 
rat.    The  hair  is  very  short,  and  the  peculiar  reddiab-linnm  JUtt  4^ 
the  different  tintings  of  the  upper  and  under  fur, 

DuEiNO  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year,  tbe  «■ 
frequently  rendered  remarkable  by  the  presence  of  Mldr 
BDOuts  and  peculiarly  squared  tails,  that  lie  desd  w^ 
external  injury  to  account  for  the  manner  of  their  detail 

There  are  probably  many  other  such  corjiw*  n^  : 
lands,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  groimd,  tirr 
tlie  smfX)thly  trtxlden   paths.     The  preseoc^^  uf  il 
Temarkable,  because  there  are  so  many  preclaUay 
Bloats,  owls,  and  hawks,  which  woidd  be  veijr 
slain  them,  would  lie  almost  sure  to  e^t  then.  Xsii^Biii 
of  the  Srrew-mouse  of  England,  othenriie 
title  by  w^hich  this  little  animal  is  kxMmb 
Shrew  ;  a  name  which  has  been  given  1b  jp 
exudes ;  and  the  creature  is  called  ia 
niorlitied  from  the  Latin  term, 
animal  by  several  writers,  because  it 

The  teeth  of  the  true  Shw»  1 
1. 
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bodies,  with  sores  called  fellons  or  biles,  which  doth  pain  them  with  a  gr«?ji^nflaB 
so  that  it  be  three  times  environed  or  conip;v5.sed  about  the  party  so  troubled-     The  I 
which  dyeth  in  the  furrow  of  a  cart-wheel,  being  found  and  rowled  in  potter  s  clay  i 
linnen  cloth,  or  in  crimson,  or  in  scarlet  woollen  cloth,  and  three  times  marked  al 
the  impostrumes,  which  will  suddenly  swell  in  any  man's  body,  will  very  speedily  tal 
effectually  help  and  cure  the  same. 

Tlie  tail  of  a  Slirew  being  cut  off  and  burned,  and  afterwaxds  beaten  into  dust,  cal 
applyod  or  anointed  upon  the  sore  of  any  man,  which  came  by  the  bite  of  a  groec^aad 
ravenous  dog,  will  in  ver)*"  short,  spac^  make  them  botli  wliole  and  sound,  so  that  the  taO 
be  cut  from  the  Shrew  when  she  is  alive,  not  when  she  is  dead,  for  then  it  haXh  Bettbcr 
good  operation,  nor  efficacy  in  it" 

It  is  probable  that  this  vii-ulent  hatred  of  the  Shrew,  and  this  groundless  terror  of  ia 
bite,  was  caused  by  the  rank  scent  which  exudes  from  the  creature,  and  the  acknowied^fixj 
fact  that  the  Shrew  is  frequently  seen  in  the  close  vicinity  of  reposing  cattle.  But  as  tk 
Shrew  is  an  insectivorous  animal,  it  has  been  well  suggested  that  its  habit  of  frequentia; 
the  neighbourhood  of  cattle  may  be  in  consequence  of  the  flies  and  other  insects  wlnrii 
are  always  found  in  such  localities,  and  on  which  the  Shrew  hopes  to  make  a  me-al. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Shrew  will  eat  one  of  its  own  spe<:ie8  if 
in  battle,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  its  food  does  not  wholly  consist  of  inserts  i 
worms,  but  is  occasionally  varied  by  otlier  and  more  generous  diet  One  of  th*'S*^  1 
creatures  has  been  discovered  and  killed  while  gi'jusping  a  frog  by  the  hind-leg ;  anj 
firmly  did  it  maintain  its  grasp,  that  even  after  its  death  the  sharp  teeth  still  clung  to  I 
limb  of  the  frog.  Whether  the  creature  intended  to  eat  tlie  frog,  or  whether  it  wus  Qts 
to  this  act  by  revenge  or  other  motive,  is  unceilain. 

The  ne,st  of  the  Shrew  is  not  made  in  the  burrow,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  is  hciil 
in  a  suitable  depression  in  the  grcmnd,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  bank.  It  is  made  of  leaves  aiJ 
other  similar  substances,  and  is  entered  through  a  hole  at  the  side.  In  this  nest  art 
produced  the  young  Shrews,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  and,  as  may  be  imagi2»e<i 
extremely  diminutive  in  size.     Tliey  are  generally  born  in  the  spring. 

The  total  length  of  the  adult  Shrew  is  not  quite  four  inches,  of  which  the  tail  ocnnoti 
very  nearly  the  moiety.  The  tail  is  remarkable  for  being  square  in  fonu,  inslesd  d 
cylindrical,  and  on  account  of  that  circumstance  it  has  rexjeived  from  some  autliots  d« 
specific  name  of  tetrof/omirus,  or  Square-tail. 

Similar  to  the  erd  Shrew  in  general  aspect,  but  easily  to  be  distinguished  b^ut  u^ 
animal  by  its  colour  and  other  peculiarities,  the  Water  Shkew  stands  next  on  our  tilt 

lliis  little  creature  was  for  many  years  supposed  to  be  identical  with    '  '    " 

and  its  aquatic  propensities  thought  to  be  the  ebullition  of  joyous  exist. 
Mot  content  with  disporting  itself  upon  the  earth,  but  must  ne^^ds  seek  a 
its  happiness  among  the  waters.     However,  the  Water  Shiew  is  now  &.     i 
be  a  separate  species,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  erd  Shrew  by  tho  foUowof 
characteristics. 

The  fur  of  the  Wat-er  Slirew  is  nearly  black  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  bo4f, 
instead  of  the  reddish-brown  colour  which  tints  the  fur  of  the  erd  Shrew.  The  nttte 
parts  of  the  body  are  l>eauti fully  white,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  l>etween  the  t*» 
colours  is  very  tUstinctly  dra\viL  The  fur  is  very  soft  and  silken  in  texture,  nnd,  when  the 
animal  is  submerged  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  possesses  the  Ufsffnl  proiiertT  rf 
repeUing  moisture,  and  preserN-ing  the  body  of  the  animal  from  tlie  iti;  \fcct9  o^tk 

water.  Wlien  the  Water  Shrew  is  engaged  in  swimming,  those  parts  ^  u,  ,  i,r  uhl.Ti  nrf 
submerged  below  the  surface  appear  to  be  studded  with  an  infinite  number  of 
bcadlets,  that  give  to  the  whole  animal  a  veiy  singular  aspect.  This  phitnomurion  «» in- 
duced by  the  minute  air  bubbles  that  cling  to  the  fur,  and  which  exude  from  tlic  apt* 
that  is  left  between  the  hairs.  This  curious  appearance  is  well  shown  in  llie  l*y 
engraving  of  British  Shrews  on  page  422. 

A  further  distinction,  and  one  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  fumialiiil  ^ 
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the  colour  of  tho  fur,  is  the  fringe  of  stiff  white  hairs  which  edges  the  tail  and  the  toes. 
^iBid  wbicli  is  evidcDtly  of  givnt  use  in  the  uatatoiy  nioveuients  of  the  animal. 

Tlie  Water  Shrew  finds  its  food  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  burrows  in  the  muddy 
liver  hanks,  rooting  in  the  soft  eaiih  with  its  elongated  nose,  and  dislodging  the  larva?,  of 
certain  insects  that  pass  that  stage  of  their  existence  in  the  mud.  It  also  chases  and 
captures  various  aquatic  insects  as  they  move  through  the  water,  and  will  not  disdain  to 
feed  upon  moths  and  other  similar  creatures  which  have  faUen  or  have  been  blo^n  into 
the  water  and  then  drowned. 

In  all  its  movements,  the  Water  Shrew  is  extremely  graceful  and  active,  displaying 
equal  agility,  whether  its  movements  be  terrestrial  or  aquatic.  As  the  sphere  of  its  vision 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  extended,  it  can  easily  be  approached  while  it  is  engaged  in  its 
little  gambols,  and  can  be  watched  without  much  difficulty. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  proceeilings  of  a  little  colony  of  these  creatures,  and 
was  able  to  sit  within  a  yaixl  or  two  of  their  haunts  without  their  cognizance  of  my 
person.  Tljey  arc  most  sportive  little  creatures,  and  seem  to  enjoy  a  game  of  play  with 
thorough  appreciation,  chasing  each  other  over  the  ground  and  through  the  water,  running 
up  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  and  tumbling  off  the  leaves  into  the  water,  scrambling 
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hastily  over  the  stones  around  which  the  stream  ripples,  and  playing  a  thousand  littlo 
pranks  with  the  most  evident  enjoyment  Then  they  will  suddenly  cease  tlieir  play,* and 
begin  to  search  after  insects  with  the  utmost  gravity,  rooting  in  the  banks,  and  picking  up 
stray  flies,  as  if  they  never  had  any  other  business  in  view. 

Aa  it  is  in  the  habit  of  repeatedly  passing  over  the  same  ground  in  these  mutual 
chases,  it  soon  treads  a  kind  of  path  or  roud  upon  the  laud,  which,  although  very  obscurely 
marked,  is  yet  sufficiently  well  defined  to  attnict  the  attention  of  any  one  who  is 
conversant  -s^ith  the  liabits  of  these  httle  creatures. 

Being  an  excellent  diver,  and  fond  of  submerging  itself  wholly  beneath  the  surface, 
^the  Water  Shrew  would  sutler  great  inconvenience  were  its  cars  to  be  constantly  filled 
_^  ith  the  liquid  element  in  which  it  movca  ;  and  in  order  to  avi'.rt  such  an  inconvenience, 
*  sj>ecial  provision  of  natuitj  is  needed.  For  tliis  purpose  the  cars  are  peculiarly  formed, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  animal  ia  wholly  submerged,  the  pressure  of  the  water  acta  upon 
three  small  valves,  which  fold  t^igether  and  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  single 
drop  of  water  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  ear.  As  soon  as  the  animd  rises  to  tiie  surface,  tlie 
pressure  is  removed,  and  the  ears  \mfold  like  the  petals  of  a  tiower,  when  the  siin  shines 
warmly  on  them. 
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From  repeated  observations,  it  aeems  that  the  Water  Shrew  is  not  -  *  '  confined  W 
the  neighbourhootl  of  water,  neither  is  it  totally  dependent  for  its  sub  on  aquatiG 

insects,  for  it  has  been  frequently  seen  at  some  distance  from  any  stit^tiin  or  pond.  Il 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  very  small  rivulet  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpoies 
of  the  Water  Shrew,  which  will  take  up  its  residence  for  several  years  in  sucoesaion  ca 
the  banks  of  a  little  artificial  channel  that  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  low-lying  fields. 

It  is  believed  that  tlie  Water  Shrew  is  a  more  prolific  animal  than  the  erd  Shrew, 
for  whereas  the  latter  ci-eature  produces  from  five  to  seven  young  at  a  litter,  the  former  is 
blessed  with  a  family  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  in  number,  six  or  seven  being  tlie  ordinary 
average.  The  t^.^tjil  length  of  the  Water  Shrew  is  not  quite  four  inches  and  a  half,  xhs 
lengtli  of  tlio  head  and  body  being  a  little  more  than  three  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail 
being  about  two  inches.  Its  snout,  although  long,  is  not  quite  so  narrow  aad  pointed  m 
that  of  the  erd  Shrew,  and  its  ears  are  remarkably  small  When  it  swims,  it  has  a  cttTiotu 
habit  of  spreading  out  its  sides,  so  as  to  flatten  the  body  as  it  floats  ixpon  tlie  M^ter 

The  largest  of  the  British  Shrews  is  that  species  which  is  called  the  Oared  Shbiw, 
on  account  of  the  oar-like  formation  of  the  feet  and  tail ;  which  are  edged  with  inren 
longer  and  stiffer  hairs  than  those  which  decorate  the  same  parts  in  the  water  Slirew. 

As  may  be  imagined  tirom  tliis 
structure,  the  habits  of  the  animaJ 
are  aquatic  in  their  nature,  aad 
its  maunei's  are  so  closely  simQir 
to  those  of  the  preceding  speciic» 
that  it  may  easily  be  miakaken  lot 
that  animal,  when  seea  at  a  \Mt 
distance,  so  as  to  render  the  ^ 
ference  in  size  le^a  conspicuo«i& 
and  the  colour  of  the  uaoer  Iw^ 
tions  of  the  body  less  Apparent 

It  has  already  Ix^en  statii 
that  the  back  of  the  water  SIibbi 
is  of  a  velvety  black,  and  tl* 
abdomen  and  undor  portion?  d 
the  body  of  a  beautiful  and  clearff 
defined  white.  In  the  (hri 
Shrew,  however,  the  back  ia  pifr 
fusely  sprinkled  with  white  haiA 
and  the  fur  of  the  alnloraen  ui 
flanks  is  blarl     '  ^^^  ^ 

pure  white.      )  of  ^ 

abdomen,  however,  together  wtt 
that  of  the  throat,  is  strongly  tinged  with  yellow;  the  throat  being  more  of  an  t^ 
yellow  than  the  abdomen. 

Although  not  so  common  aa  the  erd  and  the  water  Shrew,  it  ia  of  more  fr^qmt^ 
occui-rence  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  Bprfw^ 
where  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  wanting.  The  total  length  of  the  Oarod  Shrew  '9 
about  five  inches  and  a  quarter,  the  head  and  body  measuring  rather  moro  than  thjt« 
inches,  and  the  tail  being  about  two  inches  in  length.  Its  nose  is  not  qwite  so  shaip« 
narrow  as  that  of  the  water  Shrew,  and  the  ears  are  decorated  with  a  slight  fnnge  ^ 
white  hair.  The  latter  third  of  the  tail  is  flattened,  as  if  for  swimming,  while  tki 
remaining  two-thirds  are  nearly  cylindrical,  but  are  slightly  squared,  as  has  been  alc^ 
mentioned  of  the  common  Shrew. 

On  account  of  the  general  darkness  of  its  fur,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Bhkek  Wal* 
Shrew,  and  is  catalogued  in  the  British  Museum  under  that  title.  The  geaetic  li«% 
Crosaopus,  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  "  fringed-feet" 
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There  is  another  British  Shrew,  called  the  Rustic  Shrew  {Corsira  Rdsitca),  which  is 
very  common  throughout  Ireland,  and  is  also  found  in  many  pai-ts  of  England-  Among  the 
Shrews  is  found  the  smallest  known  mammalian  animal  of  the  present  day ;  being  even 
smaller  than  the  tiny  harvest-mouse  of  England,  which  has  been  made  so  famous  by  Mr. 
White's  elegant  description  of  itself  and  its  habits  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne.'* 
This  most  minute  quadruped  is  only  one  inch  and  a  half  in  lengt,h,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  measures  about  an  inclL  The  name  of  this  minikin  among  mammals  is  the 
Etruscan  Shrew,  and  its  habitation  ia  in  Italy.  Specimens  arc  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Algeria. 

The  specific  title  of  Paradoxus,  or  puzzling,  has  very  appropriately  been  given  to  the 
AoouTA ;  a  little  animal  which  is  peculiar  to  Hayti,  and  which  combines  in  its  own 
person  several  characteristics  that  properly  belong  to  ditferent  families  of  animals. 

Were  the  observer  to  pay  regard  only  to  the  external  peculiarity  of  fur,  ears,  and  tad, 
he  would  be  inciLned  to  place  it  among  the  opossums ;  but  if  he  were  to  lay  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  teeth,  he  would  probably  assign  it  a  place  among  the  shrews. 
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It  seems,  however,  that  it  ia  really  allied  to  the  latt^^r  group  of  animals,  and  it  is 
tliereforo  placed  in  the  position  which  it  at  present  holds  in  zoological  catalogues.  The 
fur  of  the  Agouta  is  long,  harsh,  and  coarse  in  texture,  and  its  colour  is  an  undecided  red, 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  nose  is  extremely  elongated,  like  that  of  the  shrews,  and 
strengthened  at  its  base  by  a  slender  bone,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  in  the  earth  like  those  aidmals.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  snont,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  distinct  furrow.  The  cheeks 
and  lips  are  decorated  with  whisker-hairs  of  very  great  length ;  the  eyes  are  very  small ; 
the  ears  are  moderate  in  size,  and  rounded,  and  almost  devoid  of  hairy  covering.  All  the 
feet  are  terminated  with  five  toes,  and  the  long  claws  are  curved,  rather  compressed,  and 
evidently  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  at  the  soil 

The  tail  ia  moderately  long,  measuring  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  rounded 
througliout  its  length,  remainder  of  the  head  and  body  being  rather  more  than  a  foot 
long.  It  is  not  covered  witli  hair,  but  is  ratlier  naked,  and  for  the  greater  i>art  of  its 
Icngtli  is  scaly.     The  lower  jaw  is  rather  shorter  than  the  upi»er. 
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The  teeth  of  the  Agouta  are  veiy  remarkable,  both  for  tlieir  arrangement  and  their 
form,  but  are  very  difficult  to  describe.  The  two  middle  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
extremely  lar<5e,  almost  triangular  in  form,  and  are  separated  from  the  small  lateral  incison 
by  a  considerable  interval.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  dentition  is,  however,  found  is 
the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  Van  der  Hoeven  speaks  as  follows  : — "  The  tiro 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  small,  narrow,  placed  betweeji  two  long  conical, 
hollowed  onthe  timd^  hy  a  deep  groove ;  the  second  grooved  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw 
distinguishes  this  genus  from  all  the  others  of  which  the  dental  system  ia  known  hithertoi* 
— Handbook  of  Zoology,  vol  ii.  p  727. 

The  dentition  of  the  Agouta  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  creature  was  insectivorou 
in  its  diet,  but  Mr.  Hearne,  who  possessed  one  of  these  animals  in  a  living  state,  remadcs 
that  its  food  is  chiefly  grain,  although  it  is  also  capable  of  eating  animal  food  In 
general  apptmrance  the  Agouta  somewhat  resembles  the  barn-rat  of  England,  and  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  that  animal  if  seen  while  in  motion,  and  for  a  short  time  onJv. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  but  one  species  of  this  curious  genus.  The  genetic  name; 
Solenodon,  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  channel-toothed. 

Although  the  water  shrew  has  earned  for  itself  its  aquatic  title,  it  is  not  nearly  » 
constant  an  inhabitant  of  the  water  as  the  Daesman  or  Desmak,  an  animal  whose  vkht 
form  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  creature  that  lives  almost  exclusively  in  the  water.  A 
casual  glance  at  the  external  fonnation  of  the  Daesman  will  at  once  pronounce  the  aiUOiil 
to  be  made  for  swimming  and  diving,  and  its  admirable  adaptation  for  aquatic  evoliila<mi 
is  more  evident  as  the  structure  of  the  creature  is  more  closely  examined 

The  legs  and  feet,  which  in  the  aquatic  shrews  are  provided  with  i"0ws  of  stiff  Imstkc^ 
in  order  to  assist  the  animal  in  its  progress  through  the  water,  are  in  the  Daesnufi 
entirely  modified  into  oars ;  the  powers  of  terrestrial  movements  being  sabservieni  to 
those  of  aquatic  locomotion.  The  toes  ai-e  connected  with  each  other  by  well  d^dne^ 
webs,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the    legs  are  concealed  under  the  skin.     T  '^ 

modified  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  evidently  used  as  a  rudder  by  which  tli 
may  direct  its  course. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  appearance  of  the  Daesman  is  its  extiaordinaxilr 
elongated  nose,  which  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant*  a&i 
indeed,  is  quite  as  valuable  to  its  possessor.  This  prolonged  nose  is  extremely  mobiip, 
and  can  be  applied  to  various  purposes :  one  object  of  the  elongated  nose  is  extremely 
singular,  and  deserves  special  notice. 

The  habitation  in  which  the  Daesman  lives  is  a  most  complicated  house,  tlie  enlAnn 
to  which  is  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  creature  may  escape  into  iti 
stronghold  whenever  it  has  cause  to  fear  danger.  The  subterraneous  tunnel  in  which  Uw 
creature  lives  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  starting  point,  and  often 
embraces  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  its  various  windings.  As  the  anftmJ 
does  not  become  torpid  during  the  winter,  it  needs  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  ail 
The  former  necessary  can  be  obtained  easily  enough,  but  as  the  inclement  frost  of  iti 
native  country  covers  the  surface  of  tlie  water  with  a  thick  coat  of  ice»  and  al  tk 
same  time  binds  the  earth  in  an  icy  chain,  the  poor  Daesman  is  often  sadly  hatmssed  fc' 
want  of  air,  as  it  cannot  find  exit  from  its  bun'ow,  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of  flOttHl 
into  the  fresh  atmosphere. 

In  this  strait  the  long  and  flexible  nose  of  the  Daesman  stands  it  in  good  stead;  It 
it  runs  about  its  burrow  in  search  of  any  little  fissures  wliich  may  communicate  with  tin 
open  air,  and  by  thrusting  the  mobile  organ  into  any  such  fortunate  crevioe;,  is  enaM 
to  obtain  sufficient  air  to  sustain  the  vital  powei-s.  Should  the  winter  be  a  pariifraiMf 
severe  one,  many  Daesmans  are  killed  by  the  insufficiency  of  ventilation  in  their  hotuaa 
and  are  found  in  the  spring  lying  dead  in  their  burrows. 

It  Is  very  seldom  that  a  Daesman  is  seen  upon  dry  ground,  and  even  at  the  hymfn^ 
season,  wliich  makes  all  animals  courageous,  it  is  never  seen  at  any  distance  from  tk 
water,  and  contents  itself  with  running  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  water,  or  inak^ 
temporary  resting-places  in  the  heavy  leafage  of  aquatic  plants.     Even  tbeee  trifP^ 
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aberrations  from  the  usual  tenor  of  it3  way  are  only  caused  by  its  eagerness  in  sepkin- 
Its  mtended  mate  and  are  limited  to  the  short  se^on  of  matrimonial  enterprise  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Daesman  never  voluntarily  quits  the  water;  and  even  if ^ 
makes  httle  journeys  from  one  pond  or  stream  to  another,  it  is  generally  found  to  make 
ase  of  ditches  or  wet  channels  as  the  roads  by  which  it  proceeds ;  or.  in  default  of  ^^h 
aqueous  paths,  to  traverse  the  distance  by  means  of  a  subterraneous  tunnel 

The  scent  which  exudes  from  the  Daesman  is  of  a  musky  character,  and  so  extremely 
powerftil  that  it  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Musk-Eat.  It  is  of  a  moit 
penetrating  chamcter,  and  so  thoroughly  saturates  eveiy  substance  that  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  It,  that  the  odour  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  removed.  The  pike  and 
other  preda,ceoas  fish  which  inhabit  the  same  watei>s  are  accustomed  to  eat  the  Daesman 
whenever  they  can  sncceea  m  capturing  it.  and,  by  the  odour  of  their  pi-ey,  their  flesh 

&nw«l^'  ^\"^  1  ^^^^^f^'  human  consumption.     The  glands  which  produce 

this  powerful  scent  are  placed  near  the  tail,  and  armnged  in  a  double  row. 
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The  food  of  the  Daesman  is  chiefly  of  an  tmimal  character,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  the  arrangement  and  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  animal  In 
the  stomachs  of  several  of  these  creatures  that  have  been  dissected,  were  found  the 
remains  of  larvEe  of  various  kinds,  and  of  earthworms,  but  nothing  of  a  vegetable  nature. 
ifet  it  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers  that  the  animal  diet  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
vegetable  food ;  and  that  the  Daesman  will  on  occasions  make  a  meal  of  aquatic  roots 
and  of  acoms,  of  which  latter  articles  it  lays  up  a  store  in  the  recesses  of  its  burrow. 
Small  fish  and  frogs  arc  known  to  form  part  of  ila  fo<xL 

The  habits  whicli  have  just  been  mentioned  are  common  to  the  entire  genus  Galemys ; 
two  species  of  which  are  known  to  exist,  the  one  being  the  Russian  Daesman,  and  the 
other  the  animal  which  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

The  Russian  Daesman  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  total  length,  the  head  and  body 
being  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tail  seven  inclies.     On  account  of  Its  aquatic  propensities, 

'  the  peculiar  aspect  of  its  incisor  teeth,  the  Daesman  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a 
,t  animal,  and  allied  to  the  beavers,  among  which  creatures  it  was  classed,  under  the 
name  of  Castor  moschatua^  or  Musky  Beaver.  Its  fur  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
rich  colour,  long  silky  textme,  and  warm  character.  The  colour  of  the  Russian  Daesman 
is  brown  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  becoming  darker  on  the  Hanks,  and  fading 
•uddenly  into  silvery  white  on  the  abdomen.  The  peculiar  warmth  of  the  fur  is  owing  to 
1.  56. 
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a  tliick  and  woolly  felt  of  fine  liairs,  wliich  lies  beneath  the  long  silken  hairs  that  f.nni 
the  apparent  fur  of  the  animal,  and  wMcli  aftbrds  an  effectual  defence  againnt  the  luf.wl 
element  in  which  the  creature  passes  so  much  of  its  tima 

Tlie  tail  of  this  animal  is  shorter  than  the  body,  and  very  remarkable  in  lis  diupe,  for 
at  its  base  it  is  compressed,  but  rapidly  becomes  rounded,  and  swells  with  socb 
abruptness,  that  it  may  almost  deserve  the  term  of  bulbous.  It  then  decreases  in  sixe  w 
rapidly  as  it  had  increased,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  smaller,  it  becomes  vertically 
compressed.  The  entii'e  member  is,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  thicldy  set  with  scales. 
through  the  intervals  of  which  protrude  a  niimber  of  short  and  bristly  isolated  hairs. 

Both  by  dimensions  and  colour,  the  French  Dacsman  is  easily  to  be  distinpTiisbed 
from  its  Russian  congener,  for  it  is  barely  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Russian  animal; 
the  tail  is  differently  formed,  and  the  colour  is  of  a  distinct  character.  The  t^il  of  thf 
Prench  Dae^man  is  devoid  of  the  peculiar  swelling  that  characterises  that  raember  ii 
the  Russian  Daesman,  and  tapers  gradually  to  a  point  For  three-fourths  of  its  Ieng(& 
the  tail  is  nearly  cyHndrical,  but  becomes  vertically  compressed  for  the  remaining  foura. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  long  as  the  body.  Tlie  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  very  warm  brown,  almost 
amounting  to  maroou,  the  flanks  are  a  greyish-brown,  and  the  abdomen  is  a  greyish-whit* 
There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the  webbing  of  the  feet,  for  the  toes  of  the  fore-feet  ar» 
only  half  enveloped  in  the  skin,  and  the  external  toe  of  the  hinder  feet  is  unconnected 
with  the  others. 
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A  VEBY  remarkable  animal  now  comes  before  us,  the  BtTLAtr,  Tiktts,  op  OTMifnu.  •• 
it  is  indifferently  termed 

This  creature,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Malacca  and  Snmfttra,  U^ats  no  sligbl 
external  rcsemldance  to  the  opossum  of  America,  the  similarity  being  inci^ciiflad  by  •• 
long  and  harsh  hair,  and  the  long  .scaly  tail,  sparely  fnmishc 1 1  '  iy  short  hittr*.  T1» 
generic  name,  Gymnura,  is  derived  from  t\vo  Greek  words  .^  naked  tail,  nod  il^ 

therefore  very  appropriately  applied  to  this  animal.    All  the  Ictl  mm  CermixuUcd  by  lit 
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toes,  the  three  middle  toes  being  longer  than  the  others.  The  muzzle  is  much  leugtheued, 
but  is  cut  oft*  rather  abruptly  at  its  teiToiuatioa  The  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  their  owner,  and  the  ears  are  small,  rounded^  and  devoid  of  hairy  covering. 

One  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  animal  is,  that  the  fur  which  covers  the  body 
and  head  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  very  long  bristling  hairs,  that  project  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  body,  and  are  much  longer  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  than  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  body.  The  colom*  of  the  creatm'e  is  a  rather  peculiar  mixture  of 
black  and  white,  which  are  arranged  as  follows : — the  greater  part  of  the  body,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  legs,  and  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  are  black ;  while  the  liead,  the  neck, 
and  flanks,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tail,  are  white.  There  is  also  a  black  stripe  over 
each  eye,  which  forms  a  bold  contrast  with  the  white  fur  of  the  head. 

Like  the  preceding  animals,  the  Buku  is  pos- 
sessed of  glands  which  secrete  a  substance  of  a 

powerful  musky  smell.    For  the  introduction  of  , 

this  animal  to  science   we  are  indebted    to   Sir        - '^~^^^^\>7rTx        .^^iTfT^^^/ 
Stamford   Iliillles,  who  brought  it  from  Sumatra,  \'^ 

and,  taking  it  for  one  of  the  viverrine  animals, 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Viverra  Gymnuiu. 
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The  extraordinaiy  animal  which  has  been 
recently  brought  before  the  notice  of  zoologists, 
under  the  characteristic  name  of  Pen-tail,  is  a 
native  of  Borneo,  from  wliich  countiy  it  was 
brought  by  ^Ir.  Hugh  Low. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  but  appears 
to  be  of  greater  dimensions  on  account  of  its 
extremely  long  tail  with  the  remarkable  appendage 
at  its  extremity.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  en- 
gravuig,  the  tail  is  of  extraordinary  length  when 
compai^d  with  the  size  of  the  body,  and  is  devoid 
of  hair  except  at  its  extremity,  where  it  is  ftir- 
nished  with  a  double  row  of  stiff  hairs  on  each 
side,  which  stand  boldly  out,  like  the  barbs  of  a 
quill  pen,  or  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  tail  is  covci-ed  with  scales,  which 
are  square  in  their  form,  like  those  of  the  long- 
tailed  rats,  and  of  considerable  size.  The  coloinr 
of  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  bristly  barbs  are  white, 
so  that  this  member  presents  a  peculiarly  quaint 
aspect 

The  fur  which  covers  the  body  of  the  Pen-tail 
ia  extremely  soft  in  texture,  and  is  of  a  blackiah- 
bi-o\vn  tint  above,  fading  into  a  yellowish-grey 

beneath-     As  the  tijjs  of  the  hairs  are  tinged  with  /^—  ^jty     "   *^^^B|k  \  \^'  I ( 

a  yellow  hue,  the  precise  tint  of  the  fur  is  rather  V  \        "    ..fl^Bll    V  '■ '' 

indeterminate,  and  is  changeable,  according  to  the  ..^^J^^tK^*-^.  l 

position  of  the  hairs  which  are  exposed  to  view. 
The  specimen  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  was  captmed  by  Mr.  Low  in  the  lioiL?a 
of  Sir  James  Bixwke,  the  celebrated  Eajah  of 
Sarawak. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  long  tail  of  the  Pen-tail  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  balancing 
iiaelf  in  its  progi-ess  among  the  branches  of  trees  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  only  problematical, 
aa  the  habits  of  the  auimal  are  not  yet  known.  By  the  arrangement  and  fonu  of  the 
teeth,  it  is  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Tupaias,  which  are  described  on  page  430,  and 
with  which  animals  it  would  hare  been  placed  but  for  an  unavoidable  omission. 
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LONG-EAEEU   HEDGEHOG. 

The  generic  name,  Piilaccrcus.  is  conipoiiiided  of  two  Greek  words,  8ignif}'ixig^i 
tailed,"  aud  is  thei-efore  very  appropriately  given  to  tbia  singular  creatoret. 

Tlie  Hedgehog  finds  representatives  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  which 
possessed  of  the  same  propensities  whether  they  are  found  in  Englaiid,  in  Indii^irl 
Africa.     There  arc  several  species  of  this  curious  aniinal,  which  are  remarkable  i 
or  three  peculiarities  of  form  and  habit. 

The  external  characteristic  wliich  immediately  strikes  the  attention  of  the  1 
the  formidable  aiTay  of  bristling  spines  with  wliich  the  back  is  more  or  less  oorenii 
which  oflers  a  chevaux-de-Jrise  of  sharp  spikes  towards  any  animal  that  may  preteDiil 
as  an  enemy.  Another  peculiarity,  is  the  power  possessed  by  these  creaturci  of ) " 
themselves  into  a  round  ball,  by  placing  the  head  on  the  breast^  drawing  up  tlie  I 
curling  the  body  firmly  round  these  members.  By  thiB  posture,  the  Uedgehof^j 
themselves  imidnerable  to  almost  every  animal  that  may  attack  them,  and 
legs,  abdomen,  and  other  portions  of  the  body  tliat  are  left  improteeted  by  nature, 
in  this  curious  attitude,  the  Hedgehog  cannot  be  unrolled  by  main  force,  as  long{^ 
life  remains  in  the  body,  for  there  is  an  enormously  developed  muscle,  with  a  veifl 
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margin,  which  spreads  over  the  back  and  round  the  sides,  and  which,  when 
holds  the  creature  in  so  firm  an  embrace  that  it  will  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  tlian 
its  point. 

The  technical  name  of  this  muscle  is  panntculus  oamdsuSy  and  it  is  by  meMi«| 
muscle  that  bears  and  other  animals  are  able  to  shake  their  skins  when  ' '  »" 

by  any  substance  that  clings  to  the  hair,  and  wliich  they  cannot  reach  w 

The  Hedgehogs  are  plantigrade  in  their  gait,  and,  like  the  generality  of 
animals,  are  not  particidarly  active  or  rapid  in  their  movements.   Although  thejr  ( 
prefer  a  deliberate  pace  when  they  are  not  alarmed  or  hurried,  they  can  ^^    .j 
ground  with  no  small  speed  when  they  feel  themselves  called  ujjon  to  makoni*^ 
exertion. 

The  feet  of  the  Hedgehog  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  those  of  the  fore-fpett 
with  tolerably  strong  claws,  wluch,  although  not  so  evidently  fossoriol  as 
moles  and  other  insectivorous  animals,  are  yet  very  capable  of  -^  uud  i 

efifectually  for  that  purpose.     The  soles  of  the  feet  ai-e  naked.     Tli-  .mlthP** 

under  surface  of  the  body  are  undefended  by  the  stiff  prickles  which  are  so  tiiicWj' 
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the  back,  and  are  clothed  with  hair  of  a  more  or  less  dense  character,  according  to 
articular  species.  In  every  species,  however,  the  hair  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
ermixed  with  a  goodly  number  of  tolerably  stiff  hairs  of  a  bristly  character. 
he  food  of  the  Hedgehog  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  worms,  snails,  and  similar 
iues»  but  it  is  of  essentially  carnivorous  taste,  and  is  in  no  wise  particular  what  the 
of  food  which  it  eats,  provided  that  it  be  of  an  animal  character. 
!hese  details  of  form  and  habit  are  common  to  all  the  Hedgehogs ;  and  the  other 
liarities  of  the  Erinacea,  as  these  animals  are  learnedly  named,  will  be  mentioned  in 
Biion  with  the  two  species  that  will  be  figured  and  described  in  these  pages. 
lie  LoNG-£AB£D  Hedgehoo  derives  its  name  from  the  exceeding  dimensions  of  its 
which  project  from  its  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  animal  a  very  porcine 
it  This  species  is  found  in  Siberia  and  in  all  the  eastern  regions  of  Asiatic  Kussia, 
las  also  been  captured  in  li^pt.  It  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  common  Hedgehog 
nope,  but  is  very  variable  in  its  dimensions,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
L  The  limbs  are  comparatively  long  and  slender,  and  the  long  hair  that  clothes  the 
r  portions  of  the  body  is  extremely  fine  in  its  texture.  The  array  of  prickly  spines 
guard  its  back  does  not  extend  so  far  as  in  the  European  species,  and  are  of  a  rather 
liar  colouring.  At  the  base,  each  spine  is  marked  with  a  whitish  ring,  the  centre  is 
D,  and  the  tip  is  tinted  with  yellow.    The  colour  of  the  eye  is  bluish-grey. 

he  common  Hedgehoo,  Hedoe-pio,  or  Ubchin,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  our 
enous  mammalia^  being  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  which  is  capable  of 
Ling  food  and  shelter. 

he  hard  round  spines  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  its  body  are  about  an  inch  in 
h,  and  of  a  rather  peculiar  shape,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
h.  Tliis  form  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  objects  which  the  spine  is 
ded  to  fiilfil,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  accoimt 

he  spine,  which  is  here  given,  is  supposed  to  be  lying  nearly  horizontally  upon  the 
of  tbe  animal,  a  position  which  it  assumes  whenever  the  Hedgehog 
les  to  relax  ihe  peculiar  muscle  which  governs  the  spines,  and 
1  seems  to  retain  the  creature  in  its  coiled  attitude.    The  point  of       /  "^^^^ 

nill  or  spine  is  directed  towards  the  tail    It  will  be  seen  that  the       ^^^^  ^^  hedoehoo 
is  not  unlike  a  large  pin,  being  sharply  pointed  at  one  extremity, 
iimished  at  the  other  with  a  round,  bead-like  head,  and  rather 
)tly  bent  near  the  head.    If  the  skin  be  removed  from  the  Hedgehog,  the  quills  are 
to  be  pinned,  as  it  were,  through  the  skin,  being  retained  by  their  roimd  heads,  which 
cted  upon  by  the  peculiar  muscle  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
\,  is  evident^  therefore,  that  whenever  the  head  of  the  quill  is  drawn  backward  by  the 
action  of  the  muscle,  the  point  of  the  quill  is  erected  in  proportion  to  the  force 
\k  is  exerted  upon  the  head,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  rolled  up,  and  the  greatest 
Qfu  is  employed,  the  quills  stand  boldly  out  from  the  body,  and  present  the  bayonet- 
may  of  points  in  every  direction, 
liese  curiously  formed  spines  are  useful  to  the  Hedgehog  for  other  purposes  than  the 

obvious  use  of  protecting  the  creature  from  the  attacks  of  its  foe.  They  are 
mely  elastic,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  hairs  and  quills  of  all  descriptions,  and 
Dstnral  elasticity  is  increased  by  the  sharp  curve  into  which  they  are  bent  at  their 
turn  into  the  skin.  Protected  by  this  defence,  the  Hedgehog  is  enabled  to  throw 
I  from  considerable  heights,  to  curl  itself  into  a  ball  as  it  descends,  and  to  reach  the 
nd  without  suffering  any  harm  from  its  fall  A  Hedgehog  has  been  seen  repeatedly 
tnow  itself  from  a  wall  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  to  fall  upon  the 
L  gtoond  without  appearing  even  to  be  inconvenienced  by  its  tumble.  On  reaching 
BRnmd,  it  would  unroll  itself,  and  trot  off  with  perfect  unconcern. 
&  thorn-studded  skin  of  this  animal  is  not  without  its  use  even  to  mankind,  and  is 

employed  for  various  useful  purposes. 

la  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  it  is  used  in  weaning  calves,  and  is  an  infallible  mode 
<fltoig  that  object    When  the  fanner  desires  to  wean  the  young  calf,  he  fixes  a 
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Hedgeliog's  ddn  upon  the  calf's  muzzle,  bo  that  when  it  goes  to  suckle  its  inotLer 
causes  such  irritation  that  she  will  not  permit  her  offspring  to  approacli,  and  drivpg  it 
away  as  often  as  it  attempts  to  effect  its  purpose.   It  is  also  used  in  order  to  cure  < 
horses  of  the  troublesome  habit  of  "boring"  to  cue  side  while  being  driven,  iw 
fixed  on  the  pole  or  the  traces  it  gives  the  animal  such  eiTectual  reminders  whenever  it 
begins  to  "  bore,"  that  it  soon  learns  to  pull  straight,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  iinple^isant 
aids  to  memory  that  bristle  at  its  side.    Even  to  sciejitific  pursuits  the  Hedgehog  s  tiuills 
are  made  to  render  its  services,  being  used  as  pins  whereby  certain  n  r    *  '  r>repa»- 

tions  are  displayed  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  which  are  not  liable  to  '  og  roil 

which  is  so  apt  to  attack  metallic  pins  when  immersed  in  spirits,  and  wliicli  often  rende 
the  most  elaborate  dissections  perfectly  useless. 

Another  pui-pose  to  which  the  Hedgehog's  skin  was  formerly  applied  was  the  hackliqg 
of  hemp  before  it  was  made  up  into  coai-se  cloth.  This  custom  was  followed  by  the 
ancient  Eomans,  but  is  now  obsolete,  being  superseded  by  artificial  instead  of  o^onl 
combs. 

The  under  surface  of  the  body,  together  with  the  limbs,  is  covered  with  long  liristJa 
and  undulating  soft  hair,  which  passes  rather  abruptly  into  the  stiff  quills  that  defend  tk 
back,  and  is  so  long  that  it  almost  conceals  the  limba  when  the  animal  is  wnllnn?j  eo 
level  ground.     In  the  adult  animal  the  quills  are  hard  and  shining,  they  tl  Ls 

entire  back  and  top  of  the  head,  and  are  of  a  greyish- win te  colour,  div.:  ---.  .. 
bladdsh-brown  ring  near  the  middle.  In  the  young  animal,  however,  the  spijutt  «• 
comparatively  few  in  number,  veiy  soft  in  texture,  and  nearly  white  in  colour,  so  that  fof 
the  first  few  days  of  their  life  the  little  creatures  look  like  balls  of  wliite  hair. 

The  tail  of  the  adult  Hedgehog  is  scarcely  visible,  being  hidden  by  the  bristling  quilU. 
which  exceed  its  length  by  nearly  one-fourth.  In  the  young  animal,  however,  the  tail  il 
apparent  enough,  as  there  are,  as  yet,  no  quills  to  conceal  it.  and  it  is  '  neaziy  a  • 

line  \vith  the  length  of  the  body.  The  total  length  of  a  full-grown  1  ^  '^g  i*  nUhs 
more  than  ten  inches,  the  length  of  the  tail  being  only  three-quaitei's  of  an  inch,  and  tlMi 
of  the  head  three  inches.  The  ears  aitj  moderately  long  in  their  dimensions^  being  aM 
an  inch  in  length. 

The  young  of  the  Hedgehog  are  bom  about  May,  and  are  so  unlike  the  patenti  Uti 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  young  birds  by  inexperienced  observei-s.  It  ia  a  vtf 
singular  fact,  and  one  which  is  almost  if  not  entirely  unique,  that  not  only  are  they  boa 
with  their  eyes  closed,  as  is  the  case  with  kittens,  puppies,  and  many  other  AniTitWu  bd 
with  their  ears  closed  also.  The  soft  white  qmlls,  which  present  so  curious  an  appeanoct 
as  they  lie  upon  the  transparent  pink  skin,  verj-  soon  begin  to  deepen  in  their  colotur.  noA 
to  increase  in  number,  so  that  about  the  end  of  August  the  little  animals  resemble  ihto 
parents  in  everything  but  size.  The  number  of  young  which  are  produced  at  a  biith  a 
from  three  to  four. 

The  nest  in  which  the  little  Hedgehogs  are  produced  and  nurtured  is  most  vftfln»iM«M 
in  its  structure,  being  so  admirably  woven  of  moss  and  similar  substances,  lyid  ao  nd 
thatched  with  leaves  that  it  will  resist  the  effects  of  the  violent  showers  that  gmwuHf 
fall  during  the  spring,  remaining  perfectly  dry  in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest  imin. 

Marching  securely  under  the  guardianship  of  its  thorn-spiked  armour,  the  Hedgobflf 
recks  little  of  any  foe  save  man.  For,  with  this  single  exception,  there  are,  in  our  laaAm 
least,  no  enemies  that  need  be  dreaded  by  so  woLl-protccted  an  animal,  I>ogs^  foxe^  tt^ 
cats  are  the  only  creatures  which  possess  the  capabihty  of  killing  and  <Mi»»wg  Iki 
Hedgehog,  and  of  these  foes  it  is  very  little  afraid.  For  dogs  are  but  seldom  abciMidtf 
night  while  the  Hedgehog  is  engaged  in  its  nocturnal  quests  after  food ;  and  Iho  ii 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  waste  its  time  and  prick  its  nose  in  weary  endaavtNBt  Ii 
force  its  intended  prey  out  of  its  defences.  Cats,  too,  are  even  less  adapted  to  iiidl  i 
proceeding  than  dogs  and  foxes. 

It  is  indeed  said  that  the  native  cunning  of  the  fox  enables  it  to  OTDiinili  tb 
Hedgehog,  and  to  induce  it  to  unroll  itself  by  an  ingenious,  but,  I  fear,  apocryphal  pnvi* 
Heynard  is  said,  whenever  he  finds  a  coiled-up  Hedgehog,  to  roll  it  over  and  over  witii  It* 
paw  towards  some  runnel,  pond,  or  puddle,  and  then  to  souse  it  unexpeoiedfy  ialo  ^ 
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The  lledgehog,  fearing  that  it  is  going  to  be  drowned,  straightway  unrolls  itself,  and 
ediately  pounced  on  by  the  cunning  fox,  which  cnishes  its  liead  with  a  single  bite, 
s  it  afterwards  at  leisiira  In  America,  the  puma  i^  said  to  eat  the  lledgehog  in  a 
triouB  manner.  Seizing  the  aninial  by  the  head,  it  gradually  draws  the  animal 
I  its  teeth,  swallowing  the  body  and  stripping  off  the  skin, 

H,  however,  troubles  himself  very  little  about  the  Hedgehog's  prickles,  and  when 
id  to  such  a  diet,  kills,  cooks,  and  cats  it  without  hesitation. 

p  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  kill  the  animal  Ity  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
D  envelop  it,  without  removing  the  skin,  in  a  thick  layer  of  well-kneaded  clay, 
mmipped  Hedgehog  is  then  placed  on  the  fire,  being  carefully  turned  by  the  cook 
>er  intervals,  and  there  remains  until  the  clay  is  perfectly  dry  and  l>egins  to  crack, 
this  event  has  taken  place,  the  cooking  is  considered  to  be  complete,  and  the 
is  removed  from  the  fire.  The  clay  covering  is  then  broken  off,  and  can-ies  away 
;  the  whole  of  the  skin,  which  is  adherent  by  "means  of  the  prickles.  By  this  mode 
kery  the  juices  are  presei-ved,  and  the  result  is  pronounced  to  be  supremely 
mt 

is  primitive  but  admirable  form  of  cookery  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  gipsies 
llier  wanderers,  as  in  these  days  there  are  few  civilized  persons  who  would 
Icend  to  partake  of  such  a  diet^  Utilitariaus.  liowever,  can  render  the  creature 
vient  to  their  purposes  by  using  it  as  a  guardian  to  their  kitchens.  Its  insect- 
ting  powers  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  made  a  most  useful  inhabitant  of  the 
and  set  in  charge  of  the  "  black  beetles." 

lesticated  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  speedily  mokes  itself  at  home,  if  it 

bed  with  a  wann  bed  of  rags  or  hay  in  some  dark  crevice.     The  rapidity 

it  extirpates  tlv^  cockroaches  is  most  marvellous,  for  their  speed  and  wariness 

that  the  Hedgehog  must  possess  no  small  amount  of  both  quahties  in  order 

them  so   easily.     A  Hedgehog  which  resided  for  some  years  in  our  house 

stomed  to  pass  a  somewhat  nomad  existence,  for  as  soon  as  it  had  eaten  all  the 
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cockroaches  in  our  kitchen  it  used  to  be  lent  to  a  friend,  to  whom  it  p<;ni>niied  I 
valuable  service.     In  a  f«w  months  thoBO  tiresome  insects  had  again  multiplied,! 
Hedgehog  was  restored  to  its  foi-mer  habitation. 

The  creature  was  marvellously  tame,  and  would  come  at  any  time  to  a  saucer  of  i 
in  broad  daylight    Sometimes  it  took  a  fancy  to  promenading  the  garden,  when  ill 
trot  along  in  its  own  quaint  style,  poking  its  sharp  nose  into  eveiy  cnjvioe,  ftnd  < 
over  every  fallen  leaf  that  lay  in  its  path.     If  it  heard  a  strange  step,  it  would  ■ 
diately  curl  itself  into  a  ball,  and  lie  in  that  posture  for  a  few  minutes  until  its  i " 
passed  away,  when  it  would  cautiously  unroll  itself,  peer  about  with  its  little  1 
eyes  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  resume  its  progress. 

Fi-om  all  appearances,  it  might  have  lived  for  many  years  had  it  not  wm»  I 
death  in  a  rather  singular  manner.     There  was  a  wood-shed  in  the  kitchen-gaideo,  i 
the  bean  and  pea-sticks  were  laid  up  in  oi-dinaiy  duriug  the  greater  part  of  the  ntf^l 
it  seemed,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to  afford  a  man^ellous  attraction  to  the  T 
So  partial  to  this  locality  was  the  creature  that  whenever  it  was  missing  we  wobj 
sure  to  find  it  among  the  bean-sticks  in  the  wood-shed.      One  momiug.  howfm  j 
searching  for  the  animal,  in  consequence  of  having  missed  its  presence  for  Boroe  (" 
found  it  hanging  by  its  neck  in  the  fork  of  a  stick,  and  quite  dead.    The  poor  crcil 
probably  slipped  while  cHmbing  among  the  sticks,  and  had  been  caught  by  tht  nm 
the  bifurcation 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  the  Hedgehog  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  znilkl 
a  saucer,  and  this  fact  leads  to  the  pievalent  idea  that  the  Hedgehogs  are  acca 
suck  cows  while  they  are  lying  on  the  ground.  Naturalists  have  generally  deoudl 
statement,  saying,  as  is  true  enough,  that  the  little  mouth  of  the  Hedgehog  is  lO  i 
that  it  would  not  be  capable  of  sucking  the  cow,  and  that,  even  if  it  coald  do  I 
needle-pointed  teeth  would  be  so  painful  to  the  cow  that  she  would  drive  away  tiMl 
as  soon  as  she  felt  its  teeth.  So  far  they  are  quite  correct^  for  both  their 
are  imdoubti^dly  tnie.  But,  nathless,  there  is  great  truth  in  the  assertion  tint 
Hedgehog  drinks  the  milk  of  cows.  I  have  received  seveml  communications  (Jbi 
subject,  where  my  correspondents  assert  that  they  have  seen  the  creature  engagolint 
pursuit,  and  I  have  been  told  by  several  credible  witnesses  that  they  have  been  i 
of  the  same  circumstance.  But  in  neither  case  was  it  asserted  that  the  animal  wa  l 
sucking  the  cow,  but  that  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  lapping  up  the  milk  a»  HC 
from  the  over-filled  udder  of  the  animal  before  the  hour  of  milking  had  arrive<l 
this  to  be  a  fact,  the  creature  can  yet  do  no  real  injury  to  the  fanner  or  the  (  . 
the  amount  of  milk  which  it  thus  consumes  is  very  small,  and  would  have  been  wMtsdl 
it  not  been  lapped  up  by  the  Hedgehog's  greedy  tongue. 

The  Hedgehog  is  also  accused  of  stealing  and  breaking  eggs,  to  which  indictoflij 
con  but  plead  guilty. 

It  is  very  ingenious  in  its  method  of  opening  and  eating  eggs  ;  a  r         '    'i  it  I 
forms  without  losing  any  of  the  golden  contents.  Instead  of  breaking  the 
the  chance  of  permitting  the  contents  to  roE  out,  the  clever  animal  lays  iLetiggttl 
gn>und,  holds  it  firmly  between  its  fore-feet,  bites  a  hole  in  the  upper  portion  flft 
shell,  and,  inserting  its  tongue  into  the  orifice,  licks  out  the  contents  dkintily. 

Not  contenting  itself  with  such  comparatively  meagre  diet  as  eggs.  '^  ■•  TT.  ,5-,?7/vl 
a  great  destroyer  of  snakes,  frogs,  and  other  animals,  crunching  them  t 
bones  as  easily  as  a  horse  will  eat  a  carrot     Even  the  thick  bone  of 
the  big  bone  of  a  fish,  is  splintered  by  the  Hedgehog's  teeth  with  mai . 
one  account  it  is  rather  a  valuable  animal,  for  it  will  attack  a  viper  as  rtadiiy  OA^i 
snake,  being  apparently  proof  against  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  fangs.    Rt. 
have  been  tried  in  order  to  prove  the  poison-resisting  power  of  this  strange  aniiMl  ^ 
seems  to  be  invulnerable  to  every  kind  of  poison,  whether  taken  internally  or  mixed  i 
the  blood  by  insertion  into  a  wound 

On  one  occasion,  a  Hedgehog  was  placed  in  a  box  together  with  a  viper, 
a  while,  began  to  attack  it.     The  snake,  being  irritated,  rose  up,  and  bit  it« 
smartly  on  the  lip.     The  Hedgehog  took  but  little  notice  of  tiie  incident^  " 
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;  the  wounded  spot  once  or  twice,  returned  to  the  charge.  At  last  it  succeeded  in 
'  the  viper,  and,  after  having  done  so,  ate  its  vanquished  enemy,  heginning  at  tho 
hjd  so  working  upwards.  The  aninial  always  seems  to  eat  a  snake  in  this  fashion, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  known  to  proceed  with  its  banquet  while  the  poor  snake  was 
still  living. 

Poisons  of  all  kinds  have  been  tried  upon  the  Hedgehog  without  the  least  effect 
Prussic  acid,  arsenic,  and  other  deadly  substances  have  been  unsuc^ssfully  administered, 
and  the  animal  has  been  known  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  meal  on  cantbarides  without 
experiencing  any  ill  effects  from  these  cauterising  insects.  How  it  is  that  the  constitution 
of  the  creature  can  resist  the  efifects  of  such  powerful  substances  is  not,  as  yet,  known. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and,  if  it  could  be  elucidated,  would  probably 
be  of  incalculable  service  to  maokinA 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  Hedgehog  was  employed  in  the  demolition  of  a  snake,  it 
proceeded  in  a  remarkably  cautious  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  a  pi-actised  combatant,  and 
had  learned  how  to  inflict  injury  on  its  foe  without  suffering  in  returiL  On  bemg  roused 
by  the  touch  of  the  snake,  the  Hedgehog^which  had  been  coiled  up — ^unrolled  itself,  bit 
the  snake  shaiply,  and  immediately  resumed  its  coiled  attituda  Three  times  it  repeated 
tliis  proceeding,  and  when  after  the  third  bite  the  snake's  back  was  bitten  through,  the 
Hedgehog  stood  by  the  side  of  its  xactiio,  and  deliberately  crushed  the  snake's  body 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  biting  it  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch.  Having  thus 
placed  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  retaliation,  it  took  the  tip  of  the  snake's  tail  in  its 
mouth,  began  to  eat  it,  and  finished  the  reptile  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  exploits  of  the  Hedgehog  in  serpent-killing  are  useful  enough  in  their  way,  but 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  carnivorous  projieusities  of  the  animd  are  exercised  upon 
less  harmful  creatures  than  vipers  or  other  *'  vermin."  Indeed,  the  poultry-fancier  and  the 
game-preserver  have  too  much  reason  for  ranking  tho  Hedgehog  itself  iinder  that 
expressive  and  somewhat  comprehensive  epithet.  Many  are  the  instances  on  record 
where  the  creature  has  been  detected  in  the  act  of  destroying  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
various  kinds  of  game,  and  has  been  unexpectedly  discovered  to  have  been  the  per- 
petrator of  sundry  acta  of  robbery  which,  had  been  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fox, 
the  weasel,  or  tho  polecat. 

On  one  occasion,  the  prc»prietor  of  a  fine  bantam  cock  was  roused  by  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  place  where  the  fowl  was  kept,  and  on  going  down  to  sec  what  might 
be  the  matter,  found  liis  feathered  favourite  struggling  in  the  jaws  of  a  Hedgehog,  wlach 
had  caught  it  by  the  leg  and  would  speedily  have  devoured  it  had  not  its  owner  come, 
happily,  to  the  rescue.  Again,  no  less  than  fifteen  turkey  poults  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  three  having  been  abstracted  and  the  others  killed.  A 
number  of  steel-traps  were  laid  around  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  on  the  following 
morning  three  male  Hedgehogs  were  found  in  the  traps,  having  evidently  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  the  victims  of  their  previous  raid. 

^Vil  kinds  of  game  fall  occasional  victims  to  the  Hedgehog's  appetite,  and  the 
partridge,  the  hai*c,  and  tho  pheasant  seem  to  suffer  equally  from  the  voracity  of  this 
strange  animal.  A  Hedgehog  has  been  seen  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  hare,  and  had 
inflicted  such  injuries  that  the  poor  creature  died  in  a  veiy  short  time  after  it  had  been 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  its  assailant  This  circumstance  occurred  in  Cumberland. 
Rabbits,  too,  are  frequently  eaten  by  this  animal,  and  Hedgehogs  have  several  times  been 
taken  in  traps  that  have  been  set  for  other  "  vermin,"  and  baited  with  portions  of  dead 
rabbits. 

That  haies,  rabbits,  and  other  terrestrial  animals  should  be  captured  by  so  apparently 
clumsy  an  animal  as  the  Hedgehog  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  but  that  the  wary  pheasant 
and  the  well-winged  partridge  should  fall  victims  to  the  creature  is  more  than  singular. 
Yet  there  are  many  accredited  mstances  where  the  Hedgehog  has  been  captured  in  the  very 
act  of  killing  and  eating  partridges,  and  has  even  been  killed  while  the  head  of  *\y<>^ 
paj'tridge  still  protruded  from  its  mouth.     One  of  these  creatures  has  been  detected  in  the  ^ 
act  of  eatmg  a  hen-pheasant  which  had  been  placed  in  a  cage  to  which  it  had  gamed 
access  by  s^uee^ing  itself  through  a  marvellously  small  aperture.     Another  pheasant  had 
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been  killed  on  the  previous  day,  but  its  death  had  been  laid  at  tlie  door  of  Um  i 
Earth  and  air  thus  seem  to  furaisli  their  quota  of  nourishment  for  the  Hedgehog! 
extends  its  depredations  to  the  aqueoua  element,  and  displays  a  cultivated  taitefcrl 
So  fond  is  this  carnivorous  creature  of  the  finny  tribe,  that  it  has  been  freqnenUf  < 
in  traps  "which  have  been  baited  with  fish  for  the  express  purpose  of  decoying^ 
Hedgehop^  into  their  treacherous  jaws. 

Wliether  in  its  wild  state  it  Ls  able  to  capture  the  little  birds,  is  not  accnratelyl 
but  in  capti\dty  it  eats  finches  and  other  little  birds  with  great  voracity.    Oneflfl 
animals,  that  was  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication,  ate  no  less  than  serren  Bpanovii 
course  of  a  single  night,  and  another  of  these  creatures  crushed  and  ate  in  tbe  ( 
twenty-four  hours  more  than  as  many  sparrow-heads,  eating  bones»  bill,  and  IMki 
equal  ease. 

Its  legitimate  prey  is  found  among  the  insect  tribe,  of  which  it  ocuiBVUil 
numl>ers,  being  able,  not  only  to  chase  and  capture  those  which  run  upon  tfat^ 
but  even  to  dig  in  the  earth  and  feed  upon  the  grubs,  worms,  and  Tarioua  larw  ^ 
pass  their  lives  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.     A  Hedgehog  has  been 
exhume  the  nest  of  the.  hurablebee,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  sloping  bank,  as  Ui 
the  case  with  the  habitation  of  these  insects,  and  to  eat  bees,  grubs,  and  honey,  i 
of  tlie  auger  of  the  sui^vivors,  %vho,  however,  appeared  to  be  but  little 
inroads  which  the  Hedgehog  was  making  upon  their  offspring  and  their  st<^reai 

According  to  the  generality  of  writera,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Mt^ 
the  imranrtalizer  of  Selborne,  the  food    of   the  Hedgehog  is  not  entirely  aninull 
is  varied  with  sundry  vegetable  substances,  such  as  roots,  haws,  crabs,  and  oth«l 
frnits.     Others,  however,  deny  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  Hedgehog.      In  th*^  "M 
History  of  Selborne,"  however,  we  fmd  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
which  the  Hedgehog  devours  the  roots  of  the  plantain  without  injuring  the  kw^J 
grubbing  with  its   snout,  and   biting  off  the   stems  so  delicately  thai   thf^  leanm  f 
untouched.     The  roots  of  grasses  are  also  said  to  form  part  of  the  K 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  destructive  tendency  which  i-, 
so  strongly  developed  in  the  Hedgehog,  the  animal  is  a  determined  tiglit^er 
engages  in  battle,  and  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its  sharp 
powerful  jaws.     Should  several  Hedgehogs  be  confined  in  one  spot,  and  a  st 
admitted  among  them,  the  new-comer  will  assuredly  be  forced  to  fight  for  his  I 
and,  in  all  probabiUty,  will  either  kill  one  of  his  opponents,  or  will  fall  by  tbc  f 
adversary.     In  cither  case  the  victor  becomes  a  quadrupedal  cannibal,  and,  Bflti 
with  having  destroyed  his  foe,  proceeds  to  eat  him.     In  such  a  case,  the  slain  o« 
is  totally  devoured,  mth  the  exception  of  the  skin  and  its  prickles,  which  rosniiB  i 
token  of  battle  and  a  trophy  of  victory. 

All  Hedgehogs  are,  however,  not  endowed  with  an  equal  amount  of  comib 
but  are  extremely  different  in  their  dispositions.     Some  are  most  gentle  and  l 
their  habits,  while  others  are  savage  and  ferocious  to  a  degree,  and  seem  to  bei 
devoid  of  fear,  so  that  they  will  attack  boldly  any  object  which  annoys  them,  ]  ' 
regardless  of  its  chaTacter  or  its  siza 

The  Hedgehog  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  dull  and  stupid  animal,  ino 
being  tamed,  and  mindful  only  of  its  own  comfort.     Such,  however,  is  really  not( 
for  when  the  animal  meets  with  a  kind  and  thoughtful  owner,  who  will  tnr  to  i 
the  best  feebngs  of  the  creature,  it  proves  to  be  quite  affectionate  in  its 
will  di.splay  no   small   amount  of  fearless  attachment  to  its  master.     It 
probability,  have  been  better  appreciated  had  it  not  been,  unfortunately,  the  i 
terror  or  detestation  to   those  who  are  unacquainted   with  its   habits,   and 
either  alarmed  at  its  prickly  array  of  quills,  or  have  imbibed  certain  prejodiciiil ' 
concerning  its  harmful  qualities. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Hedgehog  is  fond  of  milk,  hnl 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  animal  would  condescend  to  partake  of  strong  i' 
that  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  intoxic 
however,  is  the  case,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Ball  of  a  Hedgehog  which  he  ] 
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to  which  he  administeTed  a  strong  potation  of  sweetened  whisky.  '  The  experiment 
not  made  with  any  intention  of  injuring  the  animal,  but  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
popular  assertion  that  the  creature  would  thereby  be  rendered  tame.  After  saying 
the  intoxicating  draught  soon  showed  its  power  on  the  animal,  Dr.  Ball  proceeds  as 
irs: — 

lake  the  beasts  that  so  indulge,  he  was  anything  but  himself,  and  his  lack-lustre, 
meye,  was  rendered  still  less  pleasing  by  its  inane,  drunken  expression.  He  staggered 
ids  US  in  a  ridiculous,  get-out-of-my-way  sort  of  manner ;  however,  he  had  not  gone 
«fore  his  potation  produced  all  its  effects  —  he  tottered,  then  fell  on  his  side  ;  he  was 
k  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  could  not  even  hold  by  the  ground.  We 
1  ihen  pull  him  about,  open  his  mouth,  twitch  his  whiskers,  &c. — he  was  unresisting, 
e  "was  a  strange  expression  in  his  face  of  that  self-confidence  which  we  see  in 
lids  when  inspired  by  drinking. 

We  put  him  away,  and  in  some  twelve  hours  afterwards  found  him  running  about, 
aB  was  predicted,  quite  tame,  his  spines  lying  so  smoothly  and  regularly  that  he  could 
loiked  down  the  back  and  handled  freely.  We  turned  him  into  the  kitchen  to  kill 
RMudies,  and  know  nothing  further  of  him." 

Sib  home  of  the  Hedgehog  is  made  in  some  retired  and  well-protected  spot,  such  as  a 
06  in  locky  ground,  or  under  the  stones  of  some  old  ruin.  It  -greatly  affects  hollow 
y  wherever  the  decayed  wood  permits  it  to  find  an  easy  entrance,  and  not  unfrequently 
and  ooUed  np  in  a  warm  nest  which  it  has  made  under  the  large  gnarled  roots  of 
I  dd  tree,  where  the  rains  have  washed  away  the  earth  and  left  the  roots  projecting 
donally  from  the  ground.  Beside  these  legitimate  habitations,  the  Hedgehog  is 
lently  found  to  intrude  itself  upon  the  homes  of  other  animals,  and  has  been  often 
ned  within  labbit  burrows.  Perhaps  it  may  be  led  to  these  localities  by  the  double 
T8  of  obtaining  shelter  from  weather  and  enemies  and  of  making  prey  of  an  occasional 
giabbit 

n  its  retreat  the  Hedgehog  usually  passes  the  winter  in  that  semi-animate  condition 
h  IB  known  by  the  name  of  hibernation. 

Qie  hibernation  of  the  Hedgehog  is  more  complete  than  that  of  the  dormouse  or  any 
r  <rf  onr  indigenous  hibernating  quadrupeds,  for  they  always  have  a  stock  of  food  on 
li  they  can  idy,  and  of  which  they  sparingly  partake  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
.  The  Hedgehog,  however,  lays  up  no  such  stores,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  do  so,  for,  as 
thosMy  been  mentioned,  its  food  is  almost  entirely  of  an  animal  natura 
Che  hibernation  of  the  Hedgehog  has  lately  been  denied,  because  Hedgehogs  are 
sionally  found  at  large  during  the  winter  months.  Yet  this  is  no  proof  to  the 
EBzy,  for  it  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  bears  are  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
dng  about  during  the  winter,  instead  of  lying  motionless  in  their  dens,  as  is  the 
ml  custom,  yet  no  one  denies  the  hibernation  of  the  bear  in  consequence  of  that 
-known  circumstance.  The  subject  of  hibernation  has  been  most  elaborately  worked 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  has  published  the  result  of  his  experiments  in  *'  Todd's 
lopffidia  of  Anatomy,"  and  has  made  many  curious  observations  on  the  hibernating 
itaes  of  the  animal  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

[n  this  able  dissertation.  Dr.  Hall  warns  observers  against  confounding  together  the 
nr  which  is  produced  by  excessive  cold  and  that  peculiar  torpid  state  which  is  called 
mation.  Indeed,  it  is  sdways  foimd  that  although  a  Hedgehog,  or  other  hibernating 
lal,  will  pass  into  its  semi-animate  condition  at  a  moderately  low  temperature,  it  will 
nued  at  once  by  severe  cold,  and  will  not  again  resume  its  lethargy  until  the  tempera- 
be  somewhat  moderated.  "All  hibematmg  animals,"  he  observes,  "avoid  exposure 
zfcieme  cold.  They  seek  some  secure  retreat,  make  themselves  nests  or  houses,  or 
pcesate  in  clusters,  and  if  the  season  prove  unusually  severe,  or  if  their  retreat  be  not 
(£o8en,  and  they  be  exposed  in  consequence  to  excessive  cold,  many  become 
imbed,  stiff,  and  die." 

Eliose  who  experiment  upon  so  delicate  a  subject  as  hibernation  must  bear  this  in 
i,  and  remember  also  that  the  least  disquieting  of  the  animal  will  injure  the  condition 
V  which  it  laustains  its  torpidity,  even  though  it  should  be  of  so  slight  a  nature  as 
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mths  of  the  year,  secure  in  the  burrow  wliich  it  lias  excavated  by  means  of  the  powerful 
and  crooked  claws  which  are  attached  to  ita  feet 

Some  writers  assert  that  its  period  of  torpidity  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  while 
others,  who  have  had  practical  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  say  that  its  periodic 
somnolence  takes  place  during  the  cold  and  wintiy  months.  These  contradictory  accounts 
can  be  reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  the  Mauritian  winter  is  from  Jime  to  November,  and 
that  the  months  which  in  that  island  are  reckoned  as  summer  months,  are  winter  mouths 
with  om-selves. 

It  is  not  very  commonly  seen,  even  in  the  localities  whicli  it  most  frequents,  as  it  Is  a 
nocturnal  animal,  and,  except  when  under  the  protection  of  the  shades  of  night,  very 
seldom  leaves  the  burrow  in  which  it  has  taken  up  its  residence.  The  locality  which  it 
chooses  for  its  subterranean  residence  is  generally  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  security, 
being  usually  among  the  old  rcDots  of  clumps  of  bamboos,  which  defend  and  conceal  the 
entrance,  and  offer  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  foe  that  might  desire  to  dig 
the  animal  out  of  its  dem 

The  natural  food  of  the  Tanrec  consists  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  reptiles,  and  various 
similar  substances,  but  the  creature  will  condescend  to  feed  for  a  time  on  more  sophisticated 
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dainties,  such  as  boiled  rice.    It  is  supposed  tliat  an  unmixed  vegetable  diet  would  be 
I  very  huitful  to  the  animal's  well-being. 

Possessed  of  a  most  overpowering  and  unpleasant  smell  of  musk,  the  Tanrec  is  not  an 

animal  which  would  be  supposed  to  furnish  an  agreeable  article  of  diet  to  any  one,  except 

to  a  sltt^^'ing  man  in  the  last  extremity  of  himger.     Yet  the  natives  of  Madagascar  estx:^em 

it  amonj?  their  rarest  luxuries,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  this  very  powerful  food,  that  they 

\mn  hardly  be  induced  to  pfui  with  a  specimen  which  they  have  captured,  and  which  they 

pave  already  dedicated,  in  anticipation,  to  the  composition  of  some  wonderful  specimen  of 

the  cook's  art  .  i       -  i 

The  Tanrec  is  an  inlmbitant  of  Madagascar,  as  may  be  deduced  from  its  popular  title 
[  of  Madagascar  Hedgehog,  but  has  been  taken  to  the  Mauritius  and  there  naturdized 

Thesb  are  other  species  of  the  Madagascar  Hedgehog,  besides  the  tanrec,  among  which 
Ikre  recognised  the  Tendeac,  or  Spiny  Tenbeo  {CentMcs  apinosus),  and  the  Baudkd 
\TKtftatO  (Oentites  Mmf^ffoscaremts), 

The  former  of  these  animals  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  tanrec,  being  only  five  or  err 
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inches  in  length.    The  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  rich  and  varied,  oiring  to  ihb  ( 
tinting  of  the  quills  and  the  soft  hues  of  the  long  and  flexible  hairs  whieh  stud  t^] 
intennixed  with  the  quills.    The  hair  is  of  -pale  yellow,  and  the  quills  «re  of  a  T 
or  mahogany  tint  towards  their  points,  and  white  towards  their  bases.     The  kMif  { 
hail's  which  cover  the  abdomen  and  the  legs  are  annnlated.     This,  anviml  ia  mi 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  whether  firesh  or  salt^  atod  to  makii  i 
burrows  near  the  bank.    The  natives  esteem  it  highly  as  an  aitide  of  food. 

The  BAia)ED  Tenbec,  or  Yahied  Tenbeg,  as  the  name  is  sometiinfiB  given,  m  abi  i 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  has  derived  its  title  of  Banded,  or  Varied,  from  the  bold  i 
of  tlic  quills  and  hair. 

Tlie  general  colour  of  the  back  is  a  blackish-brown,  diversified  with  tbreo  twIil  i 
of  yellowish-white,  that  afford  a  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  giound-hufiS  of  || 
The  centre  one  of  these  stripes  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  '^"'tmi^  aadj 
others  commence  by  the  ear  and  terminate  by  the  flank.     The  hair  that  OOTOS  j 
\)ortions  of  the  body  is  of  a  yeUowish-v.liitc  colour. 


TfIE  EXTRAOHDINABY  aiiirnnls  which  are  grouped  together  tinder  the  title  of  Macropiciif: 
RfC,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  opossum  of  Virginia,  inhabitants  of 
Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Many  of  these  creatures,  such  as  the  kangaroo,  some  of  the  opossnuis,  and  the 
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petauristes,  are  of  such  singular  formation,  and  so  remarkable  in  their  habits  of 
if  they  had  not  been  made  familiar  to  ns  through  the  modiumship  of 
museums,  and  the  writings  of  accredited  travellers,  we  should  feel  nitJ!-- 
consider  them  and  their  habits  to  be  but  emanations  from  the  fertil*' 
imaginative  voyager,  who  was  taking  full  advantage  of  the  proverbial  travrii.TsiM 
Even  at  the  present  day,  our  familiarity  mth  these  animals  in  no  way  den<!afc» 
our  wonder  at  their  strange  confoi-mation  ;  and  the  structure  of  many  of  i\\m 
complicated,  and  involves  so  many  considerations,  that  the  study  of  the  Mtcn 
and  their  haluts  is  as  yet  but  little  advanced.  Anatomists  such  as  Owen,  Meckel, 
Hunter,  and  scientific  travellers  such  as  Gould,  have  done  much  tuwririls  cl«mi 
many  dubious  points  in  the  histoiy  of  these  animals,  but  the  subject  is  yet  compxal 
in  obscurity,  and  much  remaius  to  be  achieved  by  future  zoologists. 

Many  acknowledged   species  are  known  but  as  "  specimens,"  no  accountfi  (4 
mode  of  life,  the  localities  whicb  they  most  frequent,  their  food,  or  their  h  '       '    '^ 
yet  been  given  to  the  world  ;  while  it  is  more  than  suspecte<l  that  in  ui.  J 

unexplored  portions  of  Austrahusia  may  yet  be  found  numerous  species  of  iIm-ait  tui 
whicli  are  as  yet  unknown  to  science,  and  which  will  supply  many  of  the  hob 
are  needed  to  complete  the  system  of  nature. 

Tliere  is  hardly  any  ijractical  writ^n-  on  zoology  who  does  not  lament  tlio 
incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  and  those  who  have  thrown  tbna 
most  zealously  into  the  work,  and  have  achieved  the  greatest  success,  have  be<ai  tia 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  enormous  gap  that  has  yet  to  be  filled,  and  to  arse  otiii 
prosecute  their  researches  in  regions  which  have  as  yet  been  uni 
civilized  man,  and  which  are  the  most  likely  to  be  the  dwelliiij 
which,  as  yet,  an  educated  white  man  has  never  set  his  eye.     Several  gci  i 

to  be  extinct,  and  there  are  interesting  accounts  of  fossil  discoveries  in  .V 
bring  to  light  the  remains  of  gigantic  animals  of  the  same  kind  as  th" 
inhabit  that  country. 

So  distinct  are  many  of  the  animals  of  AustraHa  from  those  of  the  Old  Wori4 
more  than  one  zoologist  has  confessed  that  they  seem  to  be  tbe  result  of  anothfl 
a  later  creation  than  that  by  whicli  the  animals  of,  the  northern  hcmisphwe  IW 
their  being. 

The  peculiarity  which  gives  the  greatest  interest  to  this  group  of  animaK  « 
wonderful  modification  of  the  nutritient  organs,  which  has  gained  for  them  tba  ti 
MAEStJPlALiA,  or  pouched  animals  —  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  latin 
maraupium,  which  signifies  a  purse  or  pouch.  Tlus  singular  structure  is  only  (offl 
the  female  Marsupials,  and  in  them  is  variously  developed  according  to  the  chsm 
the  animal  and  the  mode  of  life  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  more  minute  details  concerning  the  marsupium,  or  pouch,  vnW  b-- 
course  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  paiticular  species  to  which  it  l- 
general  idea  of  that  structure  is  much  as  follows  : — 

The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  a  tolerably  laige  pouch.  ■ 
of  which  the  niauiuue,  or  teats,  are  placed.     When  the  young,  even  of  so  1 
as  the  kangaroo,  make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  they  arc  excee<ii     ' 
young  kangaroo  being  only  an  inch  in  length  —  and  entirely  unable  t 
treatment  which  they  would  meet  with  were  they  to  be  nui-tured  accordm^ 
in  which  the  young  of  all  other  animals  are  nourished.     Accordingly,  as  ^ 
bom,  they  are  transfen-ed  by  the  mother  into  the  pouch,  when  they  :  Ijf 

themselves  to  the  teats,  and  there  hang  imtil  tliey  have  attained  consiu^ .Aoe 

By  degrees,  as  they  grow  older  and  stronger,  they  loosen  their  hold,  and  jnil  their 
heads  out  of  the  living  cradle,  in  order  to  survey  the  world  at  leisure.  In  a  flf» ' 
more  they  gain  sufficient  strength  to  leave  the  pouch  entirely,  and  to  frisk  aiioo! 
the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  who,  however,  is  always  ready  to  receive  tbea 
into  their  cradle  if  there  is  any  rumour  of  danger  ;  and  if  any  necessity  for  fligbi 
present  itself,  flies  from  the  dangerous  loc^Uity.  canying  her  young  with  Hit. 

In  same  of  the  Marsupials  the  pouch  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  name,  being  W" 
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I  that  tbe  mothf^r  is  oltlif^ed  to  find  other  means  of  carryijig 
ounji  fi-orn  ])]ace  to  place.  In  tlie  structure  of  tlie  animal  there  is  an  admirable 
aion  for  sustaining  the  |>onch  and  its  contents,  and  preventing  it  from  exerting  too 
\a  *'dj-ag"  upon  the  skin  and  walls  of  the  ah«lomen.  Two  supplement-ary  bones, 
om  t!ieir  position  in  tlie  poiicli,  the  marsupijJ  bones,  issue  from  the  pelvis,  and 
ctod  forward  almost  parallel  to  the  spine.  On  acconnt,  however,  of  the  method  in 
[[certain  muscles  wind  round  the  marsupial  bones,  and  taking  into  consideration 
tliat  these  stnictures  are  found  in  }jolh  sexes,  Mr.  Owen  considers  that  their  chief 
s  not  so  much  in  affurtling  support  to  the  pouch  as  in  compressing  the  numerous 
B,  so  as  to  aid  the  feeble  young  in  gaining  nourishment. 

fe  will  now  leave  their  general  consideration,  and  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the 
ipal  species  which  are  contained  in  thia  wonderful  group  of  animals. 

Bthe  head  of  the  Macropidic  are  placed  a  small  but  interesting  band  of  marsupial 
L  which  are  called  Phalangistines,  on  account  of  t!ie  curious  manner  in  which 
I  tlie  toes  belonging  to  the  hinder  feet  are  joined  together  as  far  as  the  "  phalanges." 
arc  all  formed  with  great  powers  of  grasp,  and  their  structure  is  intended  to  fit 
or  procuring  their  food 
ithe  branches  of  the  trees, 
ch  they  pass  the  greater 
'  of  their  existence. 
!ie^  creatures  fall  naturally 
ibree  subdivisions — namely, 
'etaurists,  or  those  which  are 
ilied  with  a  parachute-like 
i«ion  of  the  skin  along  the 
I,  much  resembling  a  similar 
lire  in  the  colugo,  or  flying 
L  which  has  been  already  de- 
Kin  pagf88;  thePhalangists. 
Ik  wldch  arc  devoid  of  the 
bute,  and  are  furnished  ^ith 
1^  prehensile  tail ;  and  the 
Hor  those  which  are  devoi<l 
S  parachute  and  tail  Ac- 
to  many  excellent  autho 
jiese  three  subdivisions  are, 
[three  genera,  which  corn- 
whole  of  the  Phalangia- 
1  which  render  any  further 
on  into  genera  entirely 
sary. 

||8T,  and  least  of  the  Phalangistines,  is  the  beautiful  little  animal  which  is  called  the 
■m  Mouse  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  tlie  P'lying  Mouse  in  others. 
BIS  pretty  little  creature  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  mouse,  and  when  it  is 
ig  upon  a  branch,  with  its  parachute,  or  um]>rella  of  skin,  drawn  close  to  the  body 
ifl  own  elasticity,  it  looks  very  like  the  common  mouse  of  Europe,  and  at  a  little 
Jdce  might  easily  be  taken  for  that  animal.  In  total  length  it  ratlier  exceeds  six 
as,  the  l»-ngth  of  its  head  and  body  being  about  three  inches  and  a  halt",  and  that  of 
ail  not  quite  three  inches.  On  account  of  its  minute  size,  this  animal  is  also  called 
^ir.MY  Petaurist. 

n  the  colour  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  the  Opossum  Mouse  is  of  the  wcll- 
'^nuonsc  tint,  slightly  sprinkled  with  a  reddish  hue  ;  but  on  the  abdomen,  and  under 
ioiw  of  the  skin-paracliute,  the  fur  is  l^eauti fully  white,  The  line  of  demarcation 
^*t'H  tlie  hair  is  very  well  defined,  and  Lliei\^.  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  darker  brown  that 
loout  the  line  of  juncture.     When  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the  parachute  closes  by  its 
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o^\'n  elasticity,  and  gathers  itself  into  folds,  wiiicli  havo  a  very  pn  1  •       '      oai 
the  delicate  white  fiu*  which  becomes  exposed  by  the  action,  and  ^\ .  ^olfttMmi 

and  graceful  folds,  alternating  with  tlie  dark  fur  of  the  back  and  the  elill  tladnr  j 
that  forms  the  line  of  demarcation. 

The  tail  of  the  Opossum  Moiisc  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  veiy 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  hairs  are  aflQxed  to  it     The  bni^^  *^<- 
greater  pai-t  of  the  tad  are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  redd 
rather  stiff,  and  are  set  on  the  tail  in  a  double  row,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feaiiier.    A I 
formation  has  already  been  described  in  the  history  of  the  pen-tail  of  Sarawak, OB | 
•l^S.     This  mode  of  arrangement  is  called  "  distichous." 

The  food  of  the  Petxiurists  ls  generally  of  a  vegelable  character,  consisting  »yfj 
fruits,  and  buds,  bat  the  sharply  pointed  molars  of  the  Opossum  Mouse 
closely  to  the  insectivorous  type  that  the  creature  is  probably  able  to  vary  a ' 
by  occasional  admixture  with  animal  food. 

The  parachute-iike  expausion  of  the  skin  is  of  very  great  service  to  the  ammalj 
wishes  to  pass  from  one  branch,  or  from  one  tree,  to   another  witliout  the 
descending  and  the  laborious  climbing  up  again.     Trusting  to  the  powers  of  its  { 
tlie  little  creature  will  boldly  launch  itself  into  the  air,  stretching  out  all  its  lil 
expanding  the  skin  to  the  utmost     Upborne  by  this  membrane,  the  Opossum  T^ 
sweep  through  very  great  intervals  of  space,  and  possesses  no  small  power  of 
course  at  will     It  cannot,  however,  support  itself  in  the  air  by  moving  its  limb 
bats,   nor  can  it  make  any  aerial  progress  when  the  original  impetus  of  ita 
expired. 

This  little  creature  is  very  common  at  Port  Jackson. 


^^^A»?>' 


HEFOONA  ROO.— frrannu  ^lyfuM*. 


Tlie  IIepoona  Eoo,  or  Great  Flytnq  Phalanoeb,  is  rather  a  reinarkablo  i 
appearance.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  IloUand,  and  ia  found  in  tolerable  plenty  J 
Port  Jackson  and  Botany  P>ay. 

The  colour  of  the  IIepoona  Eoo  is  rather  variable,  but  is 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  a  much  j^n 

along  the  course  of  the  spine.     The  head  is  darker  than  the  general  hue  of  tbe  boly,! 
on  the  top  of  the  head  the  brown  tint  is  wanned  by  the  admixture  of  haira  o(j 
colour.     The  under  portions  of  the  abdomen  and  the  parachute  are  white,  very  [ 
washed  with  yellow,  a  peculiarity  which  ha.s  earned  for  the  animal  tl     *    '     f  1 
which  has  been  applied  to  it  by  some  natiiraUsts.     The  feet  are  b!..  .  •wn.sD'i 

toes  of  the  hinder  limbs  thickly  supplied  with  hair.    The  skin  is  brown. 
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The  tail  of  the  llepoona  Roo  is  almost  as  lon^  as  the  body,  and  is  heavily  covei'ed  with 
long  and  soft  fur  of  a  general  brown  tint,  warming  to  a  reddish-nist  near  it5  insertion, 
and  darkening  into  a  blackish-brovra  near  its  tij\ 

Sometimes  the  fur  of  this  animal  varies  so  widely  firom  the  colour  which  has  just  been 
described,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  as  the  same  animal,  except  by  a  very  careful 
inspection.  In  some  specimens  the  back  is  ashy-grey,  and  the  under  portions  of  a  dirty 
greyish-yellow,  while  in  others  the  coat  is  variegated  with  brown,  grey,  and  wldte,  the 
only  dark  spot  being  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  still  retains  its  deep  brown  hue.  A  similar 
phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  weasels,  when  their  hair  becomes  white  during  a  very 
sharp  winter. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  fur  is  totally  white,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
animal  can  only  be  considered  as  an  albino. 

The  head  of  the  Hepoona  Roo  is  small,  and  its  large  and  expressive  ears  are  covered 
with  liair.  It  is  not  a  very  small  animal,  as  the  total  length  is  rather  more  than  three 
feet,  the  head  and  body  occupying  one  foot  eight  inches,  and  the  tail  rather  exceeding 
eighteen  inches  in  length. 


SUUAB  SQUlRRlfiL,  OR  SQUItUtKL  rBTAtiUUS.— iVtoNnu  Mtuttat. 


_  On  account  of  the  wonderful  resemblance  whieh  exists  between  the  members  of  the 
genus  Petaurus  and  the  flying  squirrels  that  belong  to  the  family  of  rodents,  the  Petaiirists 
have,  ever  since  their  discovery,  been  popularly  known  by  the  same  title.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Petaurists  are  the  representatives  of  these  flying  rodents, 
and  that  the  strange  animal  creation  of  Australasia  is  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  ideas 
which  formed  the  animal  creation  of  the  older  world,  but  carried  out  in  a  ditferent  manner 
and  for  different  piu-poses. 

The  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  known  by  several 
popular  names,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  Sugae  Squirrel.  It  is  also  called  the 
!norfolk  IsLAifD  FLYiNa  Squibrel,  and  the  Squirrel  Petaurus. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  large  an  animal  as  the  hepoona  roo,  being  only  sixteen  inches  in 
total  length,  of  which  measurement  the  tail  occupies  one  moiety. 

The  fur  of  the  Sugar  Squirrel  is  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  nearly  uniform  brownish- 
grey,  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  hue,  and  remarkably  soft  in  its  texture.  The  parachute 
membrane  is  grey  above,  but  is  edged  with  a  rich  brown  band,  and  a  bold  stripe  of 
lilackish-brown  is  drawn  along  the  curve  of  the  spine,  reaching  from  the  point  of  the  nose 
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to  the  root  of  the  tail.     The  head  is  somewliat  darker  than  the  rest  of  th-j  IkmJv. 
under  paiis  of  the  hody  are  nearly  white. 

Its  hing  aud  husliy  tail  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  *'ery  h:»iig,  full,  soft  hait,  [^ 
brown  above,  and  of  a  beautiful  whit<i  underueatk     The  extremely  long  tail  wiUi  wfaki 
these  animals  are  furnished  appears  to  be  of  exceeding  service  to  them  in  balaticilig  Uibb  ' 
bodies  as  they  make  their  desperate  leap  through  space,  aud  may  also  be  useful  in    ""    ' 
them  to  modify  the  original  direction  of  their  sweep  through  tlio  air. 

This  supposition  is  stren;j^thened  by  the  fact,  that  many  long-tailed  nnimah 
that  member  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  are  perched  in  any  critical  jw^timi  wb 
an  accurate  balance  is  needfid.     I  have  seen  u  lai-ge  spider-monkey — tl  iiutn 

whose  exploits  liave  alreatly  been  recorded  on  page  112 — employ  her  long  pi  ■  : 
the  same  purpose.     She  was  seated  uptju  a  loose  horizontal  cord,  holding  as 
hands  and  tail     But  when  I  gave  her  an  apple,  she  removed  both  her  hands 
cord,  gi'asping  it  firmly  with  her  hinder  feet,  and  then  permitted  her  tail  to  hang  i 
length,  so  that  she  could  balance  herself  by  swinging  it  from  side  to  side,  accordingi 
necessity  of  the  moment 

Tliis  was  the  more  remarkable,  m  the  animal  is  noted  for  the  pertiua-  mh 

it  grasps  any  neighbouring  object  with  its  tad,  and  never  likes  to  move  %\ 
itself  by  its  tail  to  the  various  objects  as  it  goes  along,  or  even  to  the  string  by  whichi 
is  led. 

The  Sugar  SquiiTel^  like  the  other  Petaurists,  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  is  8eld 
seen  in  the  daytime.     During  the  liours  of  daylight  it  remains  concealed  in  one  of  i 
liollow  bmnchos  of  the  enonitous  trees  tliat  grow  in  its  native  country,  and  can  otih  i 
detected   in    its   retreat    by  the    marvellous   organs    of  vision  with  which    the 
Australians  are  gifted.     As  soon  as  evening  comes  on,  the  Sugar  Squiirols  issufe 
theii*  darksome  c^iverns,  and  immediately  become  very  frolicsome,  darting  fiom  titej 
tree,  aud  going  thi'ough  the  most  extraortlinary  and  daring  evolutions  with 
easa 

It  seems  to  be  a  gamesome  little  animal,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  its  own  i 
although  it  does  not  apytear  to  respond  very  readily  to  the  carcases  or  advances  of 
pla^yfellows.  IV'ing  fond  of  society,  the  Sugar  Squirrels  associate  in  small  companwij 
s(.Hm  as  they  emerge  from  their  retreats,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their 
pastime  to  their  hearts'  content.  Any  cage,  however,  must  be  most  annoying  to 
active  Uttle  creatiu-es,  who  are  accustomed  to  sweep  thrc^ugh  v(*rj'  considerable  spaoefti 
theii-  leap.  Mr.  Bennet  remarks,  that  the  Sugar  Squirrel  has  been  known  to  Icmp  T 
across  a  river  forty  yards  in  width,  starting  from  an  elevation  of  only  thirty  fecL 

Even  in  captivity  they  retain  their  playfulness,  and  as  soon  as  night  hrin^ 
expected  day,  they  awake  from  the  heavy  lethargy  which  oppresses  them  dunfi^  I 
hours  of  light,  and  uncoiling  themselves  from  the  very  comfortable   attitude  in  wfc 
they  sleep,  they  begin  to  be  very  lively,  and  to  traverse  their  cage  with  groat 
chasing  one  another  about  their  residence,  and  leaping  as  far  as  the  confined  nwMl 
permit  them. 

lu  climbing  and  leaping,  as  well  as  in  grasping  the  branches  towards  which  i 
their  flight,  the  creatures  are  greatly  aided  by  the  manner  in  which   the  tbuml 
hinder  feet  is  set  on  the  ft)ot,  so  as  to  be  opjiosable  to  the  otliers,   thxia  enablfflff^ 
crcatui-e  to  chisp  tlie  branches  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quadruniana. 

The  beautiful  little  animal  which  has  been  called  by  the  expressive  nam^  of . 

about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and  in  the  hue  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  ill 
unlike  that  animal. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  is  a  light  Urovn,  i 
darkens  considerably  upon  the  parachute  meml^rane.  On  the  under  surface  It  bi 
the  white  fur  just  turmng  over  the  edge  of  the  j)arachute,  and  presenting  a 
with  the  dark  brown  colour  of  its  upper  surface.  The  tail  is  nearly  of  the  «atnef 
as  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip,  which  is  dark.  On  account  of  ila  10 
movements,  and  the  easy  undulating  sweep  of  its  passage  through  the  air  it  bis  i 


elf  the  appropriate  name  of  Ariel,  in  remembrance  of  the  exquisite  and  tricksy 
t  that  animates  thn  wnrid-celebratetl  diuma  of  the  *'  Tempest." 
lis  not  an  uncommon  animal,  and  is  frequently  seen  at  Port  Essington. 

Taguan,  or  PprAUBiST,  is  the  largest  of  the  Petaurists,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 

>ecies  that  belongs  to  the  genus  Petaurist^i.     The  peculiarity  of  its  teeth  and  other 

;  of  its  structure  will  be  foimd  in  the  table  of  generic  differences  at  the  end  of  the 

animal  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  whore  it  breeds  in  givat  abundance,  although 
Idom  seen  in  a  living  state  by  any  but  the  natives.     It  is,  like  the  rest  of  its 
;tumal  animal,  taking  up  its  residence  in  the  hollows  of  large  decajnng  trees, 
ing  buried  in  sleep  ujitil  the  evening  has  set  in,  and  the  shades  of  night  extend 
le  veil  over  its  actions.     Wliile  it  is  lying  bmied  in  sleep  in  the  depths  of  its 
i,  it  is  safe  from  almost  any  foe  except  the  ever  hungry  and  ev^er  watchful 
of  Kew  South  "Wales,  whose  keen  eye  is  capable  of  detecting  almost  anything 
B,  however  deeply  it  may  be  hidden  from  sight 

slight  scratch  on  the  bark  of  a  ti-ee,  or  a  chance  hjiir  that  has  adhered  to  the  side  of 
ertnre  into  which  the  animal  has  entered,  tells  its  tale  as  clearly  to  the  black  man 
)B  had  seen  the  creature  ascend  the  tree  and  enter  its  domicile.  He  is  even  able  to 
from  the  appearance  of  the  scrateh  and  the  a.spect  of  the  hairs  liow  nifiny  hours 
lapsed  since  the  animal  left  the  traces  behind  it,  and  can  conjecture  very  accurately 
er  the  intended  prey  is  still  within  its  residence,  or  whether  it  be  away  from  home. 
I  the  indications  prove  favourable,  the  native  proceeds  to  cut  little  holes  in  the  tree, 
!ch  he  thrusts  his  toes  and  fingers,  and  ascentls  the  huge  trunk  as  easily  as  a  brick- 
ralks  up  a  ladder.  Having  reached  the  aperture,  he  strikes  the  tree  sharply  once  or 
with  the  back  of  the  hatchet,  so  as  to  k-uro,  by  the  echo  which  is  returned  to  the 
the  position  of  the  animal  within  the  hollow.  He  then  rapidly  cuts  a  hole  through 
be  into  the  cavity,  seizes  the  concealed  animal  by  its  tail,  jerks  it  out  before  it 
me  to  use  its  claws  or  teeth,  dashes  it  against  the  tree,  and  drops  it  on  the  ground 

is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  creature  will  not  emerge  from  its  concealment  when 
led  by  the  sound  of  the  axe  so  near  its  presence,  and  is  not  even  induced  by  the 
jiuring  of  the  wooden  walls  of  its  habitation  to  attempt  escape  from  imminent 
Tlie  precaution  of  jerking  the  creature  quickly  from  its  domicile  is  most 
ftiy,  for  the  strong,  sharp,  and  cur\  ed  clavva  of  the  animal  are  formidable  weapons 
he  creature  is  disposed  to  use  them  for  combat,  and,  together  with  its  sharp  teeth. 
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can  inflict  tenible  laceration  upon  its  foe.     It  is  of  a  sufficiently  pugnacious 
and  when  it  is  enraged  is  a  desperate  fighter  with  teeth  and  clawa 

The  flesh  of  the  Taguan  is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  as  the  animal  is  ft  tolenblfl 
one,  it  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  among  the  white  and  black  inhabitants  of  thfic 
It  is,  however,  so  extremely  difficult  of  capture,  that,  without  the  assistance  ofi 
the  white  men  would  seldom  he  able  to  make  a  dinner  on  tliis  creature.  Bui  as  1 
or  hunters  are  generally  accompanied  by  one  or  more  "  black  fellows,"  they  Vt ' 
supplied  with  Taguaiis  by  the  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  of  their  sable  alliea. 

In  colour  the  Taguan  is  extremely  variable,  but  the  general  armngemdnt ' 
colour  is  as  follows. 

The  back  is  of  a  rather  deep  blackish-brown,  darker  or  lighter  in  different  in 
the  feet  and  muzzle  are  nearly  black,  and  the  imder  surface  of  the  body  and 
is  white.     The  upper  surface  of  the  parachute  membrane  is  rather  grizzled,  on  i 
the  variegated  tinta  of  black  and  gi'ey  with  which  the  hairs  are  annulated-   MzmyyH 
however,  of  colour  exist  in  the  animal,  and  there  are  hardly  any  two  speciniena  ifll 
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the  iinis  are  precisely  alike.  The  brown  Ime  of  the  fur  i^  in  some  examples  deepened 
into  a  rich  black-brown ;  others  ai'e  almost  entirely  grey  on  the  upper  suifaoe  of  the 
body  and  parachute  membrane ;  while  specimerTi  of  a  beautiful  white  are  not  of  very 
unfrequent  occurrence.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  fur  of  the  under  portions,  and  inner 
faces  of  the  limbs,  preserves  its  white  hue. 

The  whole  of  the  fur  is  extremely  long,  being  no  less  than  two  inches  in  length  on  the 
back.  It  is  very  soft  and  silken  in  texture,  and  is  remarkably  loose  and  glossy,  so  that  it 
waves  in  the  air  at  every  movement  of  the  animal,  or  at  the  touch  of  eveiy  breath  of  wind 
that  may  stir  the  atmosphere.  On  the  tail  the  hair  is  remarkably  long  and  bushy,  and 
gi-adually  deepens  in  colour  from  a  pale  brown  at  the  base  to  a  dark,  blackish-brown  at 
the  tip. 

The  animal  is  found  inhabiting  the  vast  forest  ranges  that  nm  from  Port  Phillip  to 
Moreton  I3ay,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  any  part  of  the  country  except  in  the 
eastern  or  south-eastern  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  food  of  the  Taguan  consists  of  leaves,  buds,  and  the  young  shoots  of  trees,  chiefly 
of  the  cucalj'pti,  wliich  it  cats  oidy  during  the  houi"3  of  niglit.  It  seldom  troubles  itself 
to  descend  to  the  ground,  for  it  can  easily  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by  means  of  the 
wonderful  apparatus  with  which  it  is  gifted,  but  when  it  does  come  to  earth,  prowls 
about  in  search  of  some  vegetation  that  may  afford  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  too  uniform 
diet  of  leaves  and  buds. 

The  animals  which  form  the  genus  Cuscus,  and  of  which  the  Spotted  Cuscus  is  a  good 
example,  have  been  separated  from  their  neighbours  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
tail,  which,  instead  of  being  covered  with  hair,  is  naked  except  at  its  base,  and  is  thickly 
studded  with  minute  tubercles.  They  arc  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  Ambo}nia 
and  New  Guinea,  and  have  never  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  nor  in  Van  Dienicn's 
Land.  The  name  Cuscus  is  Latinized  from  the  native  term  couscous,  or  coescoes  ;  and  the 
specific  t^rm,  maculatus,  or  spotted,  I'efers  t^  the  peculiar  markings  which  decorate  the  fur 
of  the  species  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 

In  size  the  Cuscus  is  equal  to  a  tolerably  large  cat,  as  a  specimen  of  average  size  will 
measure  about  three  feet  in  total  length,  the  tail  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
the  head  and  body  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches.  There  are,  however,  several 
examples  where  the  animal  has  attained  to  a  considerably  greater  dimension.  It  is  a 
tree-loving  animal,  and  is  very  seldom  seen  away  from  the  congenial  haunts  among  which 
it  loves  to  dwell,  and  for  traversing  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted  by  nature. 

Tlic  tail  of  this  creature  is  remarkably  prehensile,  and  the  animal  never  seems  to  be 
content  unless  this  member  be  twisted  round  some  supporting  object.  Whenever  the 
Cuscus  tliinks  that  it  is  in  danger,  or  that  it  may  be  seen  by  an  enemy,  it  immediately 
suspends  itself  by  its  tail  from  a  branch,  and  there  hangs,  swaying  about  in  the  wind 
among  the  leaves  as  if  it  were  some  lifeless  fruit. 

It  is  said  that  this  curious  propensity  is  turned  to  good  account  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  capture  a  Cuscus  without  any  trouble  on  his  own  part  except  a  large  amount  of  patient 
waiting.  AVhen  the  Cuscus  is  conscious  of  the  human  gaze,  and  has  suspended  itself  by 
its  tail  fi-om  a  branch,  it  hangs  in  counterfeited  death  until  it  fancies  that  the  peril  is 
overpast.  Nothing  will  induce  the  animal  to  give  the  least  signs  of  life  as  long  as  the  eye 
is  not  taken  from  it.  According  to  popular  report,  for  the  absolute  truth  of  which  I  do 
not  vouch,  it  is  said  that  if  the  man  will  steadily  keep  his  eye  on  the  'suspended  animal, 
it  will  hang  until  its  wearied  muscles  refuse  to  support  the  weight  of  its  body,  and  it  drops 
helplessly  to  the  ground 

The  movements  of  the  Cuscus  among  the  branches  are  not  characterised  by  the  dashing 
elegance  which  charactcri^s  the  arboreal  feats  of  the  petaurists,  but  are  slow  and  cautious, 

creature  never  venturing  to  put  itself  in  a  perilous  position  without  having  secmtid 
firmly  by  its  tail     On  this  account  it  is  thought,  with  some  reason,  to  l>ear  analogy 

iie  slow-moving  lemurs,  to  which  it  bears  some  sort  of  external  resemblance.  The 
of  this  animal  generally  is  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  fruits,  leaves,  buds, 

ng  twigs,  and  other  similar  substances  ;  but  the  creature  is  capable  of  eating  animal 
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Pood  also,  and  seems  to  be  in  tlio  habit  of  eating  various  insects  uuti  T 
In  some  of  its  illations  the  carnivorous  power  is  develojx'fl  to  a  Ftill  ^v 

The  fur  of  the  Cuscus  is  beimtifully  soft  and  silken  in  its  textnr 

for  conversion  into  articles  of  Imman  attire  or  hixury%  such  as  cl<. 

colour  of  tlie  fur  is  siiiLjularly  varifible,  even  if  tlio  Spotteil  Cuscua  be  Ts-:i 
species,  and  still  more  so  if,  according  to  many  skilful  zoologists,  it  can  only  U  ^ 
as  a  single  variety. 

The  ground  tint  of  the  Spotted  Cuscus  is  a  whitish-grey.     Upon  this  t "'^ 
scattered  very  lai-ge   and  hold  spots   of  deep  brown,  covered  with  a  reJ 
Sometimes   it  is   almost  wholly  whit/^,   with    only  one   or  two    small  Ep  .is 
sparingly  over  the  body.     Tlie  tail  is  yellowish-whit«.     Another  specimen  will  I 
entirely  of  the  darker  colour,  and  marked  as  follows:  —  Tlie  sh-  iid  1 

curious  grey  grizzle,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  to  the  tail  grey:  .^ 

of  large  angular  black  spots  or  patches  are  so  placed  upon  this  pale  ll'  I 
communicate   with   each  other,   an«l   form   a  kind  of  indistinct  black  pa;...  a 
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creature's  back.  The  colour  of  these  dark  patches  is  nearly  black,  and  wotJd  1* 
entirely  but  fi^om  a  number  of  white  hairs  which  are  seen  among  the  black  Th 
descriptionfl  are  taken  from  actual  specimens.  Another  species,  called  the  Ursine  CiMI 
is  of  a  uniform  deep  brown. 

These  animals  are  in  some  request  among  the  white  and  the  native  popnlatioo 
the  country  which  they  iuhaldt,  for  they  not   only  furnish  valuable   fur  or 
as  the  skin  of  these  and  simdar  creatures  is  popularly  teimed,  but  also  afibnl 
ment  to  their  captore.     Tlie  flesh  of  the  Cuscus  is  thought  to  be  reniarkahly 
those  who  have  partaken  of  it,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
There  is  a  certain  rather  powerfid  and  not  very  agreeable  scent  that  issuer 
Cuscus  and  most  of  its  relations,  wdiich  docs  not,  however,  disqualify  the  c: 
forming  a  most  valued  portion  of  the  himter  s  dietary.     This  scent  proceeds 
small  glands  which  are  situated  near  the  insertion  of  the  tail 

In  captivity  it  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  animal,  lieing  dull  and  si 
movements,  and  seldom  exhibiting  any  energy,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  ought 
keep  itself  quiet.      One   of   these  creatures,   which   had  been  for  some  time 
domesticated,  was  very  sluggish  and  ujiimpressible  in  it.s  manner  until  a  com 
placed  in   the  same  cage.     The  two  animals   immediately   bi*came   violentiy 
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ench  other  fiercely,  and  gi-owled,  and  scratched,  and  bit,  with  infinitely  more 
ban  would   have   been  expected  from  creatures  of  such   apparently  apathetic 

J  specimens  were  gi-eat  water-drinkers,  and  would  eat  bread,  although  they 
r  gave  the  preference  to  meat,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  that  their  diet  is 
y^a  mixed  character. 

Bg  Iny  the  curious  little  dormouse-like  animals  which  are  classed  under  the 
romicia,  we  anive  at  the  true  Phalangists,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Tapoa,  oi 
*HALANaiST,  an  animal  whiih  has  been  gifted  with  its  luther  dismal  title  in 
Dec  of  the  uniform  smoky-black  colour  of  its  fur. 

Booty  Phalangist  is  tolerably  common  in  Van  Dieiuen's  Land,  where  it  is  much 
ftei  on  account  of  its  skin,  which  is  highly  valued  by  white  and  black  men  for 
loee  of  being  manufactuRHl  into  a  soft,  warm,  and  beautiful  fur.  As  with  the 
f  animal,  there  is  con.siderable  vaiiation  in  the  tint  of  the  coat,  some  specimens 
titely  clothed  with  a  uniform  dai-k,  dull,  blackish-brown,  while  the  4'ur  of  others 
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is  wamily  tinged  witli  a  chestnut  hue.    The  tail  of  this  animal  is  extremely  full,  the birj 
being  thick,  long,  and  very  bushy,  more  so  than  that  of  the  body  and  limro.    One  off- 
most  rcmarkable  points  in  the  colouring  of  this  animal  is  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  a 
the  under  portions  of  its  body  retain  the  brown  hue  of  the  upper  poitions  insteid  ( 
being  covered  with  the  beautiful  white  or  yellowish  fur  which  is  found  in  neariyiDf 
preceding  animals.    The  ears  of  the  Tapoa  arc  rather  elongated,  and  triangular  in  f 
thickly  covered  with  hair  on  the  outside,  but  naked  on  their  inner  faces. 

In  the  stiTicturo  of  this  creature  a  rather  peculiar  formation  is  well  defined, mil 
it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  by  wliich  the  genus  Phalangista  is  separated  fi«i 
neighbours,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  tail  is,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  c 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  thick,  long,  and  loose  hair,  but  if  that  member  be  lifted  up^N^ 
to  expose  the  under  surface,  and  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  exra 
the  tail  is  bare  of  fur,  and  that  a  naked  stripe  runs  for  some  little  distance  fromttal 
towards  the  base.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  this  naked  stripe,  together  ^d 
nose  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  of  a  light  flesh  colour. 

Fox-LiKE  in  nature  as  well  as  in  form,  the  VULPlNE  Phalangist  has  well  earned ll 
name  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  common  consent.  It  has  also  been  entitled  I 
Vulpine  Opossum,  and  in  its  native  country  is  popularly  called  by  the  latter  of  these  i 

It  is  an  extremely  conmion  animal,  and  is  the  widest  diffused  of  all  the  Au 
opossum-liko  animals.  Like  the  preceding  animals,  it  is  a  nocturnal  being. 
thiiiug  the  day  in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees,  and  only  venturing  from  its  retrwt  i 
♦  vcning  draws  on.  The  nature  of  its  food  is  of  a  mixed  character,  for  the  creature  ij 
capable  of  feeding  on  vegetable  food,  like  the  Petaurists,  and  also  displays  a  ( 
taste  for  annual  food  of  all  kinds.  If  a  small  bird  bo  given  to  a  Vulpine  Phalangist,  li 
creature  seizes  it  in  his  paws,  manipulates  it  adroitly  for  a  while,  and  then  teanitt 
])icces  nnd  eats  it.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  animal  is  peculiarly  i 
the  brain,  and  alwnyy  commences  its  feast  by  crushing  the  head  between  its  teeth  i 
devouring  the  bruin. 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  creature  makes  no  small  portion  of  its  meals  ( 
various  animal  substances,  such  as  insects,  reptiles,  and  cf^.  As  to  the  birds  onwhkkl 
it  so  loves  to  feed,  it  may  very  probably,  although  so  slow  an  animal,  capture  theminlkj 
same  manner  as  has  been  related  of  the  lemui's,  viz.  by  creeping  slowly  and  cautioadf! 
upon  them  as  they  sleep,  and  swiftly  seizing  them  before  they  can  awaken  to  a  sensedfj 
their  danger.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  animal,  equalling  a  large  cat  in  dimensions,  andi^f 
therefore,  able  to  make  dire  havoc  among  sudi  prey  whenever  it  chooses  to  issuefoitil 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  meal  upon  some  small  bird  that  may  chance  to  kl 
sleeping  in  f\mcicd  security. 

The  fore-paws  of  the  Vulpine  Phalangist  arc  well  adapted  for  such  proceedings;  i 
they  arc  possessed  of  givat  strength  and  mobility,  so  that  the  animal  is  able  to  take i 
any  small  object  in  its  paws,  and  to  hold  it  after  the  manner  of  the  common  sr"^ 
AVlien  feeding,  it  generally  takes  its  food  in  its  fore-paws,  and  so  conveys  it  to  its : 
In  captivity  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  intelligent  animal,  even  when  night  brings i 
its  time  of  cnerg}'-,  and  it  but  little  responds  to  the  advances  of  its  owner,  however  kind* 
may  be.  It  will  feed  on  bread  and  milk,  or  fruits,  or  leaves,  or  buds,  or  any  substiitt^ 
a  similar  nature,  but  always  seems  best  pleased  when  it  is  supplied  with  some  small  I' 
or  animals,  and  dcvoui-s  them  with  evident  glee. 

The  llesh  of  the  Vulpine  Phalangist  is  considered  to  be  very  good,  and  the  natives  IR> 
fond  of  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  laziness  that  is  engrained  in  their  very  beings;  ea^ 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  some  potent  excitement,  they  can  seldom  Bfi>*  j 
from  chasing  an  "  opossiun,"  even  though  they  have  been  well  fed  by  the  white  ttt*^i 
"When  the  fresh  body  of  a  Vulpine  l^halangist  is  opened,  a  kind  of  camphorated  odj«J.| 
diffused  from  it,  which  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  foliage  of  the  camphor-perfo** 
trees  in  which  it  dwells,  and  the  leaves  of  which  it  cats. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  not  valued  so  highly  as  that  of  the  Tapoa,  probably  bee* 
it  is  of  more  common  occurrence,  for  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  much  more  elegant, and" 
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^ems  to  be  really  excellent  Some  few  experiments  Lave  been  made  upon  tbe 
fis  of  this  fur,  and,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  acconipHshed,  with  very  great  sncccj^s. 
ges  have  declared  that  articles  which  had  been  made  from  this  fur  presented  a 
bmblance  to  those  which  had  been  made  from  Angola  wool,  but  appeared  to  be 
or  quaUty.  The  hat-makers  have  already  discovered  the  value  of  the  fur,  and 
B  habit  of  emplojing  it  in  their  trade. 

latives  employ  the  skin  of  the  •'  opossum  "  in  the  manufacture  of  their  scanty 
Bbvell  as  for  sundry  other  pui'poses,  and  prepare  the  skins  in  a  rather  ingonions 
Id  soon  as  the  skin  is  stripped  from  the  animal's  bmly,  it  is  laid  on  the  ground, 
liairy  side  downwards,  and  secured  from  sluinking  by  a  number  of  little  i)egs 
B  fixed  around  its  edges.  The  inner  side  is  then  continually  scrai>ed  with  a  shell, 
Ipgrees  the  skin  becomes  perfectly  clean  and  pliable.  AMien  a  sutVicient  number 
are  prepared,  tliey  are  ingeniously  sewn  together  with  thread  that  is  made  from 
DBS  of  the  kangaroo,  wliicli,  when  dried,  can  lie  separated  into  innumcralde 
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I  A  sharpened  piece  of  bone  stands  the  sable  tailor  in  place  of  a  needle.  From 
of  the  same  animal  is  also  funned  the  "loimecl,"  or  badge  of  manhood,  a  slight 
ph  no  one  is  permitted  to  wear  imtil  he  hfis  been  solemidy  admitted  among  the 
r  of  men. 

I  colour,  the  Vulpine  Phalangist  is  rather  variable,  but  the  general  hue  of  its  fur 
yish-brown,  sometimes  tinted  with  a  raddy  hue.  Tlie  tail  is  long,  thick,  and 
|l  its  character,  and  in  colour  it  resembles  that  of  the  body,  wilh  the  exception  of 
U'hich  is  nearly  black  The  dimensions  of  an  old  male  are  given  by  Mr.  Bennett 
!B :  Total  length,  two  feet  seven  inches ;  the  head  being  lour  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  a  foot. 

QUAINT-LOOKING  animal  which  is  popularly  lAowni  by  the  native  name  of  Koala, 
pBTRALLAN  Beab,  is  of  some  importance  in  the  zoological  world,  as  it  servos  to 
le  gulf  that  exists  between  the  phalangistines  and  the  kangaroos, 
b  been  well  remarked  that  this  creature,  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  really  ursine 
keral  aspect,  is  the  representative  of  the  siln-bcars  of  the  Indian  Arcliipelago, 
i  sloths  of  America.  The  Koala  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  is  not  very 
^  founds  even  in  the  localities  which  it  most  affects.     It  is  not  nearly  so  widely 
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spread  as  most  of  the  preceding  animals,  as  it  is  never  known  to  exist  iu  a  wild 
except  in  the  south-eastom  regions  of  Australia. 

Although  well  adapted  by  nature  for  climbing  among  the  branches  of  trees,  the  I 
ia  by  no  means  an  active  animal,  proceeding  on  its  way  with  very  great  deliberation 
making  sure  of  its  hold  as  it  goes  along.     Its  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  tlie  ekn 
sure  mode  in  which  the  animal  progi'esses  among  the  branches  by  the  stnictuw 
toes  of  the  fore-feet  or  paws,  which  ai-o  divided  into  two  seta,  the  on«?  fomyioaed 
two  inner  toes,  and  the  other  of  the  three  outer,  in  a  manner  which  r  .^  q| 

of  the  feet  of  the  scansorial  birds  and  the  chameleon.     This  forrarit 
calculated  to  serve  the  animal  when  it  is  moving  among  the  branchea,  is  bttt  of 
when  it  is  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  terrestrial  progress  of  the  Koala  is 
and  the  creature  seems  to  crawl  rather  than  walk- 
As  far  as  is  yet  known,  its  food  ia  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consistA  ci 
young  leaves,  buds,  and  twigs  of  the  eucalyx>ti,  or  gum-trees,  as  they  are  tnoro 
called.     When  it  drinks,  it  laps  like  a  dog. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  gentle  creature,  and  will  often  suffer  itself  to  be 
without  offering  much  resistance,  or  seeming  to  trouble  itself  about  itfi  captivity. 
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18  liable,  as  are  many  gentle  animals,  to  sudden  and  unexpected  guste  t.i  i.;.-^..!,  and' 
It  IS  excited  by  rage  it  put«  on  a  veiy  fierce  look,  and  uttere  sharp  and  shrill  relli 
very  threatenmg  manner.     Its  usual  voice  is  a  peculiar  soft  bark. 

The  head  of  this  animal  has  a  veiy  unique  aspect,  on  account  of  the  tufts  of 
hairs  wliicli  decorate  the  eare.    The  muzzle  is  devoid  of  hair,  but  has  the  curioBapB 
of  feeling  hkc  cotton  velvet  when  gently  stroked  with  the  fingers.    Tlu-n*  is  a  nakwl 
of  skin  that  begins  at  the  muzzle  and  extends  for  a  small  space  towards  the  ha 
over  the  whole  of  this  bare  patch  the  peculiar  veh-ety  feeling  is  exhibitwl    Tl» 
jaw  projects  slightly  over  the  lower.     The  generic  name,  Phaacolarctos,  is  of  Gnek 


Signifying  "pouched  bear,"  and  is  very  appropriate  to  the  animal.  A 
Koala  ia  able  to  leave  the  pouch,  the  mnther  transposes  it  to  her  b.i 
with  its  hand-like  paws,  and  remains  there  for  some  considerable  time 

It  ia  said  by  those  who  Imve  seen  the  animal  in  its  wild  state,  thatit  is ' 
of  the  name  of  Australian  Sloth,  which  has  been  applied  to  it  because  it  i- 
with  its  feet  to  the  branches  after  the  manner  of  the  sloths,  and  to  suspend  :. 
boughs  much  after  the  same  fa-sliiou. 
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hw  animal  is  rather  prettily  coloured,  the  body  liein^^  funiished  with  fur  of  a  fine 
"er  rolour,  wanned  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge  in  the  adult  animal,  and  fading  to  a 
ui-cy  in  the  young.     The  claws  a^i^  considerahly  cnrvtid,  and  bhick  ;  and  the  ears 

d  with  long  white  haire.     In  size  it  equals  a  small  bull-terrier  dog,  being,  when 

fult,  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  ten  inches  in  height,  when  standing, 
icircumference  of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inehes,  including  the  fur. 
Ju   account   of  the  tree-clinihing  habits  of  the  Koida,  it  is  sometimes  ca.lled  the 
ian  Monkey  a3  well  as  the  Austndian  Bear. 

animals  wliich  come  next  under  consideration  are  ti-uly  worthy  of  the  title  of 
[)pid8B,  or  long-footed,  as  their  hinder  feet  are  most  remarkable  for  their  compamtive 
and  in  almost  every  instance  are  many  times  longer  than  the  fore-feet.      This 
Ucture  adapts  them  admirably  for  leaping,  an  exercise  in  which  the  Kangaroos,  as  these 
~         are  familiarly  termed,  are  pre-eminently  excellent. 

lEST  on  the  list  appears  the  singular  animal  which  is   well  represented   in  the 

paving,  and  which,  on  accoimt  of  its  })eculiar  habit,  is  kno\ni  by  the  name  of  the  Tkee 

'  >o,    In  general  form,  this  animal  is  sufficiently  Kangaroo-like  to  be  enrolled  at  once 

lie  members  of  that  group  of  Maeropods,  but  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 

idcr  feet  and  the  length  of  the  fore-feet,  together  with  some  peculiarity  in  the" dentition, 

Ve  induced  the  later  zoologists  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus  fi"om  the  tnie  Kangaroo, 

The  fur  of  the  Tree  Kangaroo  is  so  remai-kably  dark  that  its  deep  tinting  serves  as  an 

yiilde  mark  of  distinction,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  recognised  even  at  some 

itance.     It  is  on  account  of  the  dark,  glossy  blackness  of  the  fur,  that  the  creature  is 

Qed  ui'siuue,  or  bear-like,  as  the  haire  of  its  fur  are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance 

those  wliich  form  the  coat  of  the  American  black  bear. 

Tlie  colouring  of  its  fur  is  generally  as  follows :  the  whole  of  the  back  and  the  upper 
rt«  of  the  body  are  a  deep,  glossy  black,  the  hairs  being  rather  coarser,  and  running  to 
me  length.  These  hairs  are  only  of  one  kind,  for  in  the  fur  of  the  Tree  Kangaroo  there 
none  of  that  inner  coajtof  fine,  close,  woolly  hair  which  is  found  in  the  other  Kangaroos, 
il  which  lies  next  to  the  skim  Tlie  whole  of  the  fur  is^  therefore,  composed  solely  of 
Dng  and  atiff  haii-s  that  are  usually  found  to  penetrate  through  the  interior  covering  of 
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woolly  fur,  and  to  lie  upon  its  surface.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  cr. 
hue,  and  tlic  l>reast  is  washed  with,  a  richer  and  deeper  tint  of  chestnut 
same  coluur  as  the  body,  and  is  of  veiy  great  lengtli,  probably  to  aid  il, 
balancing  itself  as  it  cUmbs  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  it  lo\ 
itself 

To  sec  a  ICangaroo  on  a  tree  is  really  a  most  remarkable  sight,  and  one  win.  I,  tt."-  it 
well  have  been  deemed  a  mere  invention  had  it  not  ofton  been  atU-^ted 
witnesses.     I  have  repeatedly  seen  one  of  these  creatures  clambering  about  a  ipis 
with  perfect  ease,  and  ascending  or  descending  with  the  security  of  n   squirrel 
auimal  looks  so  entii-ely  in   its  wrong  place,  that  when  the    »  "     "    " 
ueature  hops  unexpectedly  upon  a  tree  and  hooks  itself  am*»ir  hea, 

long  black  tail  dangling  below  it,  the  entire  aspect  of  the  animal  is  ahsoiutelyi 
and  suggestive  of  the  super — or,  perhaps,  the  infer — natural  to  the  miiid  of  the 
This  species  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  that  can  ascend  trees,  an  art  wkicli  U 
with  some  success  by  the  liock  Kangaroo. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  yoting  bork,  I 
bciTies,  and  leaves  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  lives,  but  very  litUe  is  kiiovm  of  ill  I 
in  a  wild  state.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Guinea. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  Macropidte  is  the  celebrated  Kangaroo,  an  animd  ttisi 
is  found  spread  tolerably  widely  over  its  native  land. 

This  species  has  also  been  called  by  the  name  of  gigontcus,  on  occoant  of  it 
great  size,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  exceeded  by  the  woolly  Kangaroo.     The  n\ 
dimensions  of  an  adidfe  male  arc  generally  as  follows :  the  total  length  of  the 
about  seven  feet  six  inches,  counting  fi-oni  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  t]i<;  lu^»d 
body  exceed   four  feet,   and  the  tail   is   rallier  more   than  three  feet   in   krizl" 
ciiTumference  of  the  tail  at  its  base  is  about  a  foot     Wlien  it  sits  erect  after  its 
tripedal  fashion,  supported  by  its  hind-quarters  and  tail,  its  height  is  ratlicr  mm 
fifty  inches  ;  but  when  it  wishes  to  survey  the  country,  and  stands  erect  upon  ita 
surpasses  in  height  many  a  well-grown  man.     llie  female  is  very  much  smaller  tl 
mate,  being  under  six  feet  in  total  length,  and  the  difference  in  size  is  so  great  that 
two  sexes  might  well  be  taken  for  different  species. 

The  weight  of  a  full-grown  male,  or  "  boomer,"  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called,  is 
considerable,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  having  often  been  attained,  and  even 
weight  being  on  record     The  colour  of  the  animal  is  brown,  mingled  with  grvy,  thi 
predominating  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body  and  the  undor-faces  of  the  liml* 
fore-feet  are  black,  as  is  also  the  tip  of  the  tail 

Without  being  truly  gregarious,  the  Kangaroo  is  seldom  seen  entir- 
scattered  groups  of  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  even  the  members  of  t 
are  not  closely  united,  but  are  seen  singly  disposed  at  some  distance  from  Qndl. 
There  are  certainly  instances  on  record  where  very  large  numbera  of  Kangaroos  " 
seen  in  true  ilocks,  herding  closely  together,  and  being  under  the  superinteJidence 
leader.     Tliese  animala,  however,  belong  to  another  species. 

As  the  Kangaroo  is  a  valuable  animal,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  but  on 
of  its  flesh,  which  is  in  some  estimation  among  the  human  inhabitants  of  the 
it  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  hunters,  both  white  and  black,  and  affords  good  sport 
on  account  of  its  speed,  its  vigour,  and  its  wariness.     Tlie  native  hunter,  who  tra8t» 
to  his  own  cunning  und  address  for  stealing  unobserved  upon  the  animal  wid 
spear  in  its  body  before  it  is  able  to  elude  its  subtle  enemy,  finds  the  ~ 
animal  which  will  test  all  his  powers  before  he  can  attain  Ids  object, 
Kangaroo  dead  upon  the  ground 

lliere  is  also  another  but  not  so  sportsmanlike  a  method  of  killing  the 
which  is  often  in  use  among  the  aborigines,  and  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  »  Wl 
in  Euglami,  or  a  bear  "skal"  in  Norway. 

A  number  of  armed  men  associate  themselves  togethei',  and,  having  laid  d«ep 
about  the  plan  of  the  hunt,  proceed  cautiously  forward  until  they  come  upon  a  nool 


xts.     Tlicy  then  silently  an-an^jc  tbemselves  so  as  to  smToimJ  lli(^  uueouscioiis 
wliicU  are  tce<ling  carelessly  in  tlte  plaiiL     At  a  iireconceifcd  si;;iuil  a  portion  of" 
iters  issue  from  their  eonceulinent  and  showtT  their  deadly  missiles  upon  the 
los,     Th"j  poor  alai-nied  creatures  ilee  from  the  dani^^T,  and  are  met  hy  another 
the    same   band,   who   also   ply   tlieir   spears   and   clubs  witli   deadly   eftect, 
and  fonvards  run  the  bewildered  animals,  assailed  on  ail  sides  by  sharp  and 
missiles  hurled  by  the  strong  arm  and  directed  by  the  keen  cyo  of  the  native 
and  60  well  are  the  plans  laid,  and  with  sucli  accurate  aim  are  the  deadly 
thrown,  that  it  seldom  happens  tliat  a  single  Kangaroo  escapes  from  the  scene 
lassacre. 

A.  time  of  feasting  then  follows,  for  these  wild  children  of  nature  have  no  conception 
Urifl,  and  would  think  themselves  very  hardly  used  were  they  not  alloMcd  to  eat 
y  particle  of  food  which  they  could  obtain,  even  though  they  would  l.)c  forced  to 
Mo  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  The  quantity',  of  meat  that  u 
B  Australian  will  eat  at  a  single  meal,  and  the  gallons  of  water  that  he  will  driidc, 
i  astounding  as  almost  to  surpass  bclieC 

teides  these  modes  of  hunting,  the  native  makes  use  of  pitfalls,  snai-es,  nets,  and 
idevicps,  by  means  of  which  he  contrives  to  entrap  the  animal  without  putting  himself 
'  tf  hunting  its 

hunters,  however,  go  to  work  in  a  very  different  manner,  looking  more  to 

%port  than  to  the  number  of  Kangaroos  killed.     They  are  in  the  habit  of  breeding 

training  a  certain  valuable  and  peculiar  strain  of  hounds,  called,  from  their  quarry, 

Ingaroo  dogs,"  and  which  hunt  by  sight  like  the  greyhound.     Tliese  animals  are  long, 

8^  and  powerful ;  but,  even  with  all  these  advantages,  are  no  match  for  a  full-grown 
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Boomer  or  Forester,  as  the  animal  is  indifferently  called,  whenever  he  chooses  to  toi 
bay  and  bid  defiance  to  his  pursuers. 

A  very  graphic  account  of  a  Kangaroo  hunt  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gould,  andispnbU 
by  him  in  his  very  valuable  monogi-aph  on  the  Macropidae  of  Australia  A  porta 
the  letter  is  extracted,  and  mns  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  '  Boomer '  is  the  only  Kangaroo  which  shows  good  sport,  for  the  itn| 
Brush  Kangaroo  cannot  live  above  twenty  minutes  before  the  hounds.  But  is  tke 
kinds  are  always  found  in  perfectly  different  situations,  we  were  never  at  a  loss  toft 
'  Boomer,'  and  I  must  say  that  they  seldom  failed  to  show  us  good  sport. 

We  generally  '  found '  in  a  liigh  cover  of  young  wattles,  but  sometimes  in  tbe  ( 
forests,  and  then  it  was  really  pretty  to  see  the  style  in  which  a  good  Kangaroo  vod 
away.  I  recollect  one  day  in  particular,  when  a  very  fine  Boomer  jumped  up  in  the' 
midst  of  the  hounds  in  the  *  open  ; '  he  at  first  took  a  few  jumps  with  his  held  ^ 
order  to  look  about  him,  to  see  on  which  side  the  coast  was  clearest,  and  then,  itti 
moment's  hesitiition,  he  started  forward  and  shot  away  from  the  hounds^  appa 
without  an  effort,  and  gave  us  the  longest  run  I  ever  saw  after  a  Kangaroo. 

He  ran  foui-teen  mUes  by  the  map,  from  point  to  point,  and  if  he  had  had  fBr| 
I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  then  have  beaten  us;  but  he  had  taken 
a  tongue  of  land  which  ran  into  the  sea,  so  that,  being  pressed,  he  was  forced  to  fe 
swim  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  place  where  he  took  the  water,  cannot] 
been  less  than  two  miles  broad.  In  spite  of  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  hard  sea  ag^unstlof 
got  fully  half-way  over,  but  he  could  not  make  head  against  the  waves  any  fiotlM; 
was  obliged  to  turn  back,  when,  being  faint  and  exhausted,  he  was  soon  killed. 

The  distance  he  ran,  taking  the  different  bends  in  the  line,  cannot  have  been 
than  eighteen  miles,  and  he  certainly  swam  two.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  ki|| 
time  it  took  him  to  i*un  this  distance,  but  it  took  us  something  more  than  two  haa^ 
it  was  evident  by  the  way  the  hounds  were  running  that  he  was  a  long  way  beta 
it  is  also  plain  that  he  was  still  fresh,  as  quite  at  the  end  of  the  run  he  went  on  tk 
of  a  long,  high  liill,  which  a  tired  Kangaroo  wiU  never  attempt  to  do,  as  doa 
so  much  on  them  in  going  up-hill.  His  hind-quarters  weighed  within  a  poond  tf 
of  seventy  pounds,  which  is  large  for  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Kangaroo,  thon^  I 
seen  larger. 

We  did  not  measure  the  length  of  the  hop  of  this  Kangaroo,  but  on  another  ooci 
when  the  Boomer  had  taken  along  the  beach  and  left  its  prints  in  the  sand,  the  leqg 
each  jimip  was  found  to  be  just  fifteen  feet,  and  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  tk 
by  a  sergeant." 

The  Boomer  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  to  man  and  dog,  and  unless  destwyw 
missile  weapons  wiU  often  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  combined  effort 
man  and  beast. 

When  the  animal  finds  that  it  is  overpowered  in  endeavour  by  the  swift  and  po* 
Kangaroo  dogs,  which  are  bred  for  the  express  purpose  of  chasing  this  one  kind  of  ] 
it  turns  suddeidy  to  bay,  and  placing  its  back  against  a  tree-trunk,  so  that  it  caiw 
attacked  from  behind,  patiently  awaits  the  onset  of  its  adversaries.  Should  an  i«i 
dog  approach  within  too  close  a  distance  of  the  Kangaroo,  the  animal  lanneta 
terrible  a  blow  with  its  hinder  feet,  that  the  long  and  pointed  claw  with  which  the  li 
foot  is  aniied  cuts  like  a  knife,  and  has  often  laid  open  the  entire  body  of  thedogti 
single  blow.  Experienced  dogs,  therefore,  never  attempt  to  close  with  so  temUl 
antagoidst  until  they  are  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  their  master,  who  generally i 
the  struggle  with  a  bullet.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Kangaroo  is  ao  startled  If 
apparition  of  the  liunter  that  it  ])ermits  its  attention  to  wander  from  the  dogi^* 
immediately  pulled  down  by  them. 

If  the  hunter  should  be  on  foot,  he  needs  beware  of  the  Kangaroo  at  hay,  fa 
creature  is  ratlu-r  apt  to  djish  through  the  dogs  and  attack  its  himian  opponenti^ 
likely  to  fare  badly  in  the  stmggle  unless  he  succeeds  in  launcliLng  a  fatal  missile^ 
iidvancing  animal. 


THE  POUCH   OF  THE  KANGAEOO. 


c  Kangaroo  comes  to  bay  near  water,  and  then  takes  a  smgnlar  advantage 
If  any  dog  should  be  bold  enough  to  come  within  reach,  the  Kangaroo 
uj)  its  foe  in  its  fore-paws,  and  leaping  to  the  water,  holds  the  dog  under  the  surface 
it  is  dead.  On  one  occasion,  a  Boomer  had  come  to  bay  in  some  shallow  water,  and 
Iready  engaged  in  drowning  a  dog,  when  it  waa  assailed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
B.  widch  had  just  arrived.  Nothing  daunted  by  their  onset,  the  Kangaroo  kept  its 
foo  under  water  by  holding  it  down  \nth  one  of  its  hind-feet,  and  held  itself 
Bd  to  repeat  the  process  upon  the  next  dog  that  should  attack. 
i  the  Kiingaroo  is  wise  enough  to  postpone  an  actual  combat  until  it  is  absolutely 
to  fight,  and  uses  every  stratagem  in  its  endeavours  to  escape.  "When  pressed 
irdly  by  the  hounds,  the  Boomer  has  often  been  known  to  make  a  sudden  leap  at 
igles  to  its  former  course,  and  to  make  good  its  escape  before  the  d©gs  could  recover 
vcs.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is,  however,  rather  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  animal 
te  than  once  broken  one  of  its  legs  by  the  sudden  strain  that  is  thrown  upon  the 
r  left  leg.  as  the  case  may  be. 

en  running,  the   creature  has  a  curious  habit  of  looking  back  every  now  and 
id  has  sometimes  unconsciously  committed  suicide  by  leaping  against  one  of  the 
mps  which  are  so  plentifully  found  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  tlie  Kangaroo. 
I  doe  ELaugaroo  displays  very  little  of  these  running  or  fighting  capabilities,  and  has 
nown,  when  chased  for  a  very  short  distance, 
own  and  die  of  fear.   Sometimes  when  pursued, 
rives  to  elude  the  dogs  by  rushing  into  some 
pod,  and  then  making  a  very  powerful  leap  to 
as  to  throw  the  dogs  off  the  scent    She 
ly  still  as  the  dogs  rush  past  her  place  of 

ent,  and  when  they  have  fairly  passed  her, 

ly  makes  good  her  escape  in  another  direction. 
J,  and  before  she  has  borne  young,  the 
Kangaroo  affords  good  sport,  and  ia  called, 

extraordinary  speed,  the  "  Flying  Doe." 

irdinary  pouch  in  which  the  young  of 
and  other  marsupiatod  animals  are 
already  been  casually  mentioned,  and 
y  developed  in  the  Kangaroo,  it  will  be 
ed  in  connexion  with  this  animal. 
I  young  animal  when  first  born  is  of  extremely 
dimensions,  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in  total 
soft,  helpless,  and  semi-transparent  as  an  earth- 

Alicr  birth  it  is  instantly  conveyed  into  the 
Und  instinctively  attaches  itself  to  one  of  the 
^  which  are  very  curiously  formed,  being  re- 
,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  when  not  in  use, 
)able  of  being  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
when  they  are  needed  by  the  young  animal 
accompanying  engraving  this  structure  is  very 
lineated. 

;his  internal  cradle  the  young  Kangaroo  passes 
ole  of  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  and 
t  has  attained  some  Little  bodily  powers  occa- 
r  loosens  its  hold,  and  pokes  its  head  out  of  the 
as  if  to  see  how  large  the  world  really  is.     By 

I  it  gains  sufficient  strength  to  crop  tlie  more  delicate  herbnge,  and,  in  course  of 
i  leaves  the  pouch  altogether,  and  skips  about  the  plains  under  the  over  watchful 
on  of  its  mother.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  little  animal  tired,  or  does  the  mother 
Be  of  danger,  than  it  scrambles  back  again  into  the  pouch,  and  does  not  emei:ge 
;  13  refreshed  by  repose,  or  until  all  danger  has  passed  away. 
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Nearly  eight  montlis  elapse  behveen  the  time  when  the  young  Kangaioo  is  finAd 
ill  the  pouch  and  the  period  of  its  life  when  it  is  able  to  leave  th«  pouch  aaai 
subsistence  for  itself.  Even  after  it  has  become  too  lai'ge  to  continue  ii^^  re«;iden(» 
former  cradle,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  pushing  its  head  into  the  pouch  a;  !ig 

■with  a  draught  of  warm  milk,  even  though  a  younger  brother  or  sister  h  <x"CB| 

of  the  living  cradle.    The  little  animal  weiglis  about  ten  pounds  when  it  beooiM 
heavy  for  its  mother  to  carry. 

This  Kangaroo  is  a  very  hardy  animal,  and  thrives  well  in  England,  where  it  B 
probably  be  domesticated  to  a  large  extent  if  necessary,  and  where  it  would  enjoy  a  o 
genial  climate  than  it  finds  in  many  districts  of  its  native  land.  One  of  the  iaToffl 
localities  of  this  species  ia  the  bleak,  wet,  and  snow-capped  summit  oi  V 

At  different  times  of  the  year  the  coat  of  the  Kangaroo   varies 
colouring  and  density.     During  the  summer  the  fur  is  light  and  comparat 
but  when  the  colder  months  of  the  year  render  a  warmer  covering  needful,  • 
clothed  with  very  thick  and  woolly  fur,  that  is  admirably  calculated  to  n- 
of  the  damp,  cold  climate.     It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  those  specimens  ^ 
the  forests  are  much  darker  in  their  colour  than  those  which  live  in  th' 
young  Kangaroos  are  lighter  in  their  colouring  tlian  their  parents,  but  uj- 
two  years  their  fur  deepens  so  rapidly  that  they  are  darker  ilian  the  old  au 
that  age,  however,  the  fur  fades  gradually,  until  it  finally  settles  into  the  gi-ejiaii-to,' 
of  the  adult  animal. 

The  eye  of  the  Kangaroo  is  very  beautiful,  large,  round,  and  soft.  an<l 
animal  a  gentle,  gazelle-like  expression  that  compensates  for  the  savage  u^i— 
teeth,  as  they  gleam  whitely  between  the  cleft  lips. 

TflE  largest  of  the  Macropidae,  of  which  there  are  ali'oady  known  upw: 
species,  is  the  Woolly  Kangaeoo,  or  Eed  Kaijgakoo,  as  it  is  more  populm ., 
account  of  its  peculiarly  tinted  fur. 
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character  of  the  fur  is  rather  singular,  for  it  does  not  lie  so  closely  to  the  hody 
of  the  common  Kangaroo,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  texture,  wliich  somewliat  resembles 
■wool  The  hairs  are  not  very  long,  and  their  woolly,  matted  appearance,  makes  them 
ehorter  than  they  really  are.  Tlje  size  of  this  animal  is  very  great,  for  an  adult 
measures  rather  more  than  eight  feet  in  total  length,  the  head  and  body  being  five 
ng,  and  the  tail  a  httle  short  of  thirty-eight  inches. 

f  the  colour  of  the  fur  alone  the  Woolly  Kangaroo  can  be  distinguished  from  its 
_jed  relatives,  independently  of  other  minute  differences.  The  general  tint  of  the 
of  a  rusty  yellow,  changing  to  grey  upon  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  head  being 
id  with  a  slight  brown  tint.  The  sides  of  the  mouth  are  white,  through  which 
ide  a  few  long,  stiff,  black  hairs,  and  which  ai-e  planted  in  greater  numbers  over  the 
of  the  mouth,  forming  an  indistinct  black  patch.  The  female  is  distinguished  by 
id  white  mark  wliich  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  eye.  The  toes  are 
tt  with  black  hairs. 

I  aahy-grey  tint  is  seen  upon  the  under  portions  of  the  body  in  the  male  sex,  but 
_.  female  these  parts  are  beautifully  white,    The  limbs  are  greyish-white,  washed  with 
nd  the  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  limbs. 

le  tail  is  uncommonly  large  and  powerful,  and  of  vast  service  to  the  animal  in 
rting  the  heavy  frame  while  the  creature  is  standing  erect  upon  the  tripod  formed  by 
Ider  feet  and  its  tail  The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  comparatively  short  and  scanty,  so 
bey  do  not  give  to  the  tail  that  peculiar  woolliness  which  is  so  distinguishing  a 
teristic  of  the  creature's  fur.  It  may  as  weU  be  mentioned  in  this  place  that 
angaroo  does  not  employ  the  tail  in  leaping  from  the  gi-ound,  but  seems  to  use 
]y  as  a  kind  of  third  leg,  by  which  it  supports  itself  when  at  rest,  and  partly  as  a 
If  balance,  by  whicli  it  maintains  its  equilibrium  as  it  leaps  through  the  air. 
B  muzzle  of  the  Woolly  Kangaroo  is  not  so  thickly  covered  with  hair  as  that 
preceding  animah    This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  AustraUa. 
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Passing  by  the  Nail-tailed  Kangaroos,  so  called  from  the  strange  nail-like  i 
that  is  fomid  at  the  extremity  of  theix  tails,  and  which  is  concealed  by  the  talt<if  1 
black  hair  which  terminates  that  member,  we  arrive  at  the  Whaiulbee,  or  "Wj 
the  word  is  sometimes  spelled. 

The  genus  to  which  this  animal  belongs  is   easily  distinguished  from  the 
Macropus,,  by  reason  of  the  muzzle  being  devoid  of  hair.    This  creatnre  w  not 
large  as  the  common  or  the  woolly  Kangaroo,  being  only  four  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  of  which  measurement  the  tail  occupies  two  feet. 

The  fur  of  tlie  Whallabee  is  rather  long  and  coarse  in  tejtture,  beinc  decidedly  1 
to  the  touch.  The  colour  is  rather  curious,  being  a  darkish-brown  wasned  with  a  "< 
rusty  hue,  and  obscurely  pencilled  ^dth  whitish-grey.  The  whole  of  the  under  poitii«  */ 
the  body  are  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  the  feet  and  the  WTists  are  quito  Itlack.  IW  Ui] 
is  also  rather  singular  in  its  colouring,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  three  oearijr  •nil 
portions.  The  dorsal  third  of  the  tail  is  of  the  same  colour  oa  the  lMck»  (ft  U* 
remaining  two-tliirds  change  abruptly  from  brown  to  black. 

The  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  of  tolerably  frequent  flcor- 
rence  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Port  Jackson.     It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  nmoe  rf  iW 
Aroe  Kangaroo.    The  singular  word  Ualabatus  has  no  particular  meaning,  beisg  only  tis  j 
harsh  Latinized  form  of  the  native  name  Whallabee.    The  genus  embraces  a  oonakfcpW*  : 
number  of  species,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  being  acknowledged  to  belong  to  it 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  this  singular  group  of  animals  is  the  KocIl  Kasguoi 
which  has  derived  its  popular  name  from  its  rock-loving  habits. 

In  the  tree  Kangaroo  we  have  already  seen  a  remarkable  instance  of.i 
powers,  and  the  Kock  Kangaroo  will  shortly  be  seen  to  be  possessed  of  equal,  if 
superior  bodily  prowess.     The  agility  with  which  this  animal  traverses  the 
precipices  among  which  it  lives  is  so  very  great,  that  when  the  creatuio  is 
skipping  about  the  craggy  rocks  that  shroud  its  dwelling-place  from  too  vi^   _ 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  a  monkey  in  its  movements,  that  it  hna,  oni_ 
occasions,  been  mistaken   for  that  active    animal      Not  only  does  it  roembk  i 
quadnimana  in  its  marvellously  easy  manner  of  ascending  rodcs,  but  it  also 
those  creatures  in  the  art  of  tree-climbing,  being  able  to  ascend  a  tree-trunk  witk  I 
provided  that  it  be  a  little  divergent  from  the  perpendicular. 

By  means  of  its  great  scansorial  capabnities,  the  Rock  Kangaroo  is  enabled  to  1 
efforts  of  its  woi-st  foes,  the  dingo  and  the  native  black  man.     In  vain  does  the  i 
and  hungry  dingo  set  off  in  chase  of  the  Eock  Kangaroo,  ibr  as  soon  as  the  i 
gained  the  shelter  of  its  congenial  rocks,  it  bounds  from  point  to  point  with  aa^ 
which  the  dingo  can  by  no  means  emulate,  and  very  soon  places  itself  in  safety,  I 
its  batfled  pursuer  to  vent  its  disappointment  in  cries  of  rage. 

The  only  method  in  which  the  dingo  is  likely  to  catch  one  of  these  auimal*.  "J 
creeping  unsuspectedly  into  its  den,  and  seizing  it  before  it  can  make  its  escape.  BoAf 
dingo  and  the  Kock  Kangaroo  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  resting-place  in  taoai 
crevice,  and  it  might  happen  that  the  Kangaroo  might  choose  too  low  a  do  '  "* 
perchance  make  choice  of  the  very  same  crevice  that  a  dingo  was  about  to  app 
himself.    In  order,  however,  to  escape  such  dangers,  the  habitation  of  the  Eock  1 
is  generally  furnished  with  two  or  more  outlets,  so  that  its  chances  of  escape  aiej 
tionably  multiplied. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  precaution  that  the  creature  baffles  the  best  efforts  of  thai 
Should  a  native  be  fortunate  enough  to  spear  a  Rock  Kangaroo,  but  not  fortunstol 
to  kill  it  on  the  spot,  the  animal  dives  at  once  into  its  rocky  abode,  and  there  i 
death ;  for  the  rocks  are  too  hard  to  be  destroyed  by  the  tools  of  the  abongine^l 
the  sable  hunter  has  recourse  to  fire,  and  tries  to  smoke  out  his  intended  prey,  thjl 
rolls  harmlessly  through  the  rocky  bun-ow  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  varitntf*^ 
without  causing  very  much  inconvenience  to  the  concealed  inmate. 

It  is  found  that  when  the  Eock  Kangaroo  comes  from  its  cavernous  hornet  J*J**J 
habit  of  taking  the  same  route  along  the  rocks,  so  that  by  continually  paasisg  oiW» 
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ad,  its  sharp  and  powerful  claws  make  a  very  visible  track  over  the  stones,  and 

infallible  guide  to  the  acute  sense  of  the  black  hunter,  wlio  is  enabled  to  follow 

trail  and  to  ascertain  the  precise  crevice  in  which  the  animal  has  taken  up  its 

y  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  the  Eock  Kangaroo  is  not  seen  so  often  aa  might  be 
I,  considering  the  frequency  of  it-s  occurrence.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  ventures 
dark  home  and  braves  the  lij^ht  of  day,  skipping  daintily  over  the  rocky  prominences, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight,  and  enjoj-ing  the  genial  warmth  of  the  noontide 
is.  The  native  and  colonial  hunters  watch  eagerly  for  a  basking  Kangaroo,  for 
a  thus  engaged,  it  is  so  fully  taken  up  with  appreciation  of  the  warm  sunbeams,  that  it 
be  approached  and  shot  without  difficulty.  As  its  flesh  is  thought  to  be  remarkably 
Kent,  the  animal  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  hunters.  It  is  rather  gregaiious  in  its 
K  being  generally  found  in  little  parties  of  two  or  three  in  mmiber. 
0^  colour  of  this  animal  is  rather  varied,  but  is  generally  of  a  purplish  or  vinous 
h  warms  into  a  rich  rusty  red  upon  the  hind-quarters  and  the  base  of  the  toiL 
is  purplish-grey,  pencilled  with  white,  the  chin  is  white,  and  a  very  conspicuous 
J«  band  runs  along  the  throat  to  the  chest.  The  fur  is  not  in  very  great  repute,  as, 
□(Ugh  long,  it  is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Tlie  total  length  of  an  adult  male  is 
tt  four  feet,  the  tail  being  about  twenty-three  inches  in  length.  The  tail  is  furnished 
I.  a  moderately  sized  tuft  of  dark  hairs,  each  hair  being  about  three  inches  in  length,  a 
Uiarity  which  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo.  Th.Q 
f  is  strong  and  robust  in  its  form,  and  the  claws  of  the  hinder  feet  are  powerful  in 
make,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  animal  of  sucli  habits.  The  feet  are  so  densely 
'  with  fur  that  the  claws  are  nearly  hidden  in  the  thick  hairy  coat  It  is  a  tolerably 
,1,  and  thrives  well  in  England, 
habitation  of  the  Eock  Kangaroo  is  in  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia^  and 
it  of  its  peculiar  habits  it  is  a  very  local  animal,  being  restricted  to  those  districts 
.are  furnished  with  rocks  or  mountain  ranges. 


THE  BRUSH-TAILED  BETTONG. 

i  UmBBrtAJLED  Bettoko,  or  JERBOA  Ka>-gaboo,  83  it  u  floiDieliJXifis  ca 
example  of  the  genus  Bettongia,  in  which  are  collected  a  small 
^■QOi  diat  axe  easily  distinguished  by  tiieir  peculiarly  short  and  broad  faeac 
Cfiab  a  oommon  hare,  the  head  and  body  being  about  fourteen  inches  in  le  _ 
Inl  aiboni  eleven  inches,  without  including  the  tuft  which  deoorates  its  ertranity^ 
^aiefal  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  palish  brown  liberally  pencilled  with  winter  t 
voder  parts  are  of  a  pale  greyish-wliite.     The  "  brush  "  is  black»  and  the  nnder  ( ~  ~ 
tail  is  brownish-white. 

It  ia  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  lies  curled  up  during  the  entire  day,  issuing  i 
nest  as  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  draw  on.    The  nest  of  the  Bmsh-t 
is  a  very  ingenious  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is  so  admirably  constructed,  i 
hardly  be  detected  by  a  European  eye,  even  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 
however,  whose  watcliful  eye  notes  even  the  bending  of  a  leaf  in  the  wrong  pi 
touch  of  a  claw  upon  the  tree  tnmk,  seldom  passes  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of 
Avithout  discovering  it  and  killing  its  inmates,  by  dashing  liis  tomahawk  at  i 
the  mass  of  leaves  and  grass. 
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BRDSH-TAlLEIi  CETTONG.— £ttt9«^  ftnlrttldki 


As  this  ammal  resides  chiefly  on  grassy  hills  and  dry  ridges,  it  is  no  easr  nuttsfe 
make  a  nest  that  shall  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  female  and  her  vomuL  andl* 
so  inconspicuous  as  not  to  attract  attentioa  The  manner  in  which  the  ne^n^l 
bnefly  as  follows. 

The  animal  searches  for  some  suitable  depression  in  the  earth,  enlanrim?  H  tifl  ^^ 
Buffici^tly  capacious,  and  builds  a  curious  edifice  of  leaves  and  grass  oveTuie  Oifilf  • 
that  when  she  has  completed  her  task,  the  roof  of  the  nest  is  on  a  level  with  the  dvoI 
grass.  For  additional  safety,  the  nest  is  usually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  laiMOl 
tuft  or  a  convenient  busk  ■••-•I5«i»- 

The  manner  in  which  the  animal  conveys  the  materials  of  its  nest  to  the  SDOi  t— 
they  are  required  is  most  remarkable.  After  selecting  a  proper  supply  of  dfied  0M^^ 
creature  makes  it  up  into  a  sheaf,  and  twisting  her  prehensUe  tail  round  the  bmdkki 
away  mernly  with  her  burden.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  the  axtiflll 
quaintness  of  the  aspect  which  is  presented  by  a  Jerboa  Kangaroo  engaged  in  \Jbk  tnr^ 
mthout  actual  experience,  or  the  aid  of  a  very  admirable  and  spirited  drawinc  V^ 
the  animal  hoa  completed  its  nest,  and  the  young  are  lying  snugly  in  iu  wajia  notfl 
the  young  family  is  effectually  concealed  from  sight  by  the  address  of  the  molber.*** 
invariably  drags  a  tuft  of  grass  over  the  entrance  whenever  she  leaves  or  enten  her  ciaf 
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m  active  little  creature,  and  not  easily  caught  even  by  fair  speed,  and  has  a  habit 
J  aaide  when  it  is  hard  pressed  and  jumping  into  some  crevice  where  it  effectually 
itaelt  It  is  extremely  common  over  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
the  fur  is  a  grey-brown  above,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  greyish- 

kAJiGAEOO  Rat,  called  by  the  natives  the  Potoeoo,  is  a  native  of  New  South 
lere  it  is  found  in  very  great  numbers. 

mt  a  diminutive  animal,  the  head  and  body  being  only  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
Dtween  ten  and  eleven  inches.  Tlie  colour  of  the  fur  is  brownish-black,  pencilled 
back  with  a  grey-white.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white,  and  the  fore- 
rown.  The  tad  is  equal  to  the  body  in  lengtli,  and  is  covered  with  scales,  through 
als  of  which  sundry  short,  stiff,  and  black  hairs  protrude, 
ittle  animal  frequents  the  less  open  districts,  and  is  very  quick  and  lively  in  its 
is,  whether  it  be  indulging  in  its  native  gamesomeness  or  engaged  in  the  searcli 
lUwts  of  various  kinds  are  the  favourite  diet  of  the  Kangaroo  Rat,  and  in  order 
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KANQABOO  RAT.^H}ipHprvmivu»  Minor. 


these  dainties  the  animal  scratches  them  from  the  ground  with  the  powerful 

the  fore-feet.     It  is  specially  fond  of  potatoes,  and  often  commits  considerable 

a  kitchen-garden  by  exhuming  and  carrying  away  the  seed-potatoes.     In  retalia- 

heae  injuries  the  owner  of  the  garden  seta  traps  about  his  potato-grounds,  and  by 

baiting  them  with  the  coveted  roots  entices  numbers  of  Potoroos  into  the 

OS  snare. 

movements  of  the  Kangaroo  Rats  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  those  of  the 
W  themselves,  for  although  they  can  sit  erect  upon  their  hind-legs,  they  cannot 
Dse  vigorous  leaps  which  are  so  characteristic  of  tlic  Kangaroos,  nor  can  they 
ite  their  food  with  their  fore-paws  and  carry  it  to  thuir  mouth  by  means  of  those 
rheir  gait,  especially  when  chased,  is  a  curious  kiud  of  gallop,  very  unequal,  but 
swift  They  are  very  timid  and  harmless  animals,  and  when  captured  or 
do  not  kick  or  make  any  violent  resistance,  contenting  themselves  with 
g  their  indignation  by  an  angry  hiss. 

are  not  so  exclusively  nocturnal  as  many  of  the  precediug  animals,  and  seem  to 
y  lively  by  day  as  by  night.  When  the  animal  is  sitting  upon  its  hinder  portions, 
eoeivea  port  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  is  not  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  tail  of  the  trae  Kangaroos,  which,  when  they  are  TOOving  slowly  and  lei^uri-lT 
are  accustomed  to  support  the  body  on  the  tail,  and  to  swing  the  hinder  legs  fun«iin 
a  man  swinging  liimseli'  upon  crutches. 

CoNsroERABLY  larger  than  the  preceding  animal,  theKANOAEOO  Habe  may  at  a 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  hairH3overed  muzzle  which  is  a  distinguishing  mai 
genus  Lagorchestes. 

The  colour  of  the  coat  is  very  like  that  of  the  common  hart?,  but  the  far  a 
rather  hard,  and  slightly  curled.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  a  mixture  of  hlid 
cream,  the  sides  are  tinged  with  a  yellow  hue,  and  the  under  parts  are  a  greyiil^ 
The  skin  is  white.  Tliero  is  much  variety  in  the  tinting  of  ditferent  specimcM  fl 
animal,  some  being  of  a  much  redder  hue  than  others.  The  fore-legs  ore  blick,  il 
fore-feet  are  variegated  with  black  and  whit-e,  the  hinder  feet  being  of  ft  ^^  ■-^'''' ' 
A  buff-coloured  ring  surruuiids  the  eye,  and  the  back  of  the  neck  is  wash* 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  light  rust-colour  takes  the  place  of  the  bufi  iiit:  i.ui 
a  veiy  pale  brownish-grey. 

The  Kangaroo  Hare  inhabits  the  Liverpool  Plains  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
of  Australia,  to  which  region  it  seems  to  be  limited,  seldom,  if  ever,  being  seen 
sea.  It  has  many  hare-like  traits  of  character,  such  as  squatting  closely  to  the 
a  "  form,"  and  then  sitting,  in  hopes  of  eluding  notice,  until  it  is  roused  to  acti^ 
by  actuni  contact,  AVhen  it  once  takes  to  flight,  it  runs  with  amazing 
doubles  before  the  hounds  in  admirable  style,  not  unfrequently  makiiig  good  itB 
the  opposite  direction  by  a  well-executed  "  double," 

Mr.  Gould  relates  a  curious  incident  that  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  ^lOMpi 
pursuit  of  a  Kangaroo  Hare,  attended  by  two  dogs.     The  hounds  had  preaswi  w  i 
closely,  when  it  doubled  before  them,  retraced  its  course  at  full  speed. 
Mr.  Gould,  who  was  following  up  his  dogs.     The  animal  came  wil<,i.. 
without  seeing  him,  and  then,  instead  of  turning  aside,  leaped  clear  over  I: 

The  total  kiigtli  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet,  the  tail  occupying  ai-^-ai 
inches.      The  Kangaroo  Hare  is  not  able  to  dig  after  tlie  maimer  of 
preceding  animals. 


Wombat,  or  Australian  Badgee,  as  it  is  popularly  called  by  the  colonists,  is  so 
nalarly  unlike  the  preceding  and  succeeding  animals  in  ita  aspect  and  habits,  that  it 
ht  "well  be  supposed  to  belong  to  quite  a  different  order ;  indeed,  in  all  its  exterior 
facter  -with  the  exception  of  its  pouch,  it  is  a  rodent  animal,  and  in  its  internal 
bomy  it  approaches  very  closely  to  the  beaver. 

might  be  imagined  from  its  hea^^  body  and  short  legs,  the  Wombat  is  by  no  means 

ive  animal,  but  trudges  along  at  its  own  pace,  with  a  heavy  rolling  w^addle  or 

like  the  gait  of  a  very  fat  bear.     It  is  foimd  in  almost  all  parts  of  Austnilia,  and 

T  sought  after  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  said  to  be  tolembly  good,  although 

tough,  and  flavoured  with  more  than  a  slight  taint  of  musk.     The  fur  of  the 

ifi  warm,  long,  and  very  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  its  colour  is  grey,  mottled  with 

id  white.    The  imder  parts  of  the  body  are  greyish-whit^,  and  the  feet  are  black. 

e  is  very  broad  and  thick.    The  length  of  the  animal  is  about  three  feet,  the 

leasuring  seven  inches. 

its  temper  the  Wombat  is  tolerably  placid,  nnd  will  permit  itself  to  be  captured 

t  venting  any  display  of  indignation.     Sometimes,  however,  it  is  liable  to  violent 

[of  rage,  and  then  becomes  rather  a  dangerous  antagonist,  as  it  can  scratch  most 

with  its  heavy  claws,  and  can  inflict  tolerably  severe  wounds  with  its  chisel-like 

Easily  tamed,  it  displays  some  amount  of  afiection  for  those  who  treat  it  kindly, 

vohmtarily  to  its  friends  in  hopes  of  receiving  t-he  accustomed  caress.     It 

■A  on  its  hind  legs,  in  token  of  its  desire  to  be  taken  on  the  knee,  and  when 

the  coveted  spot  will  settle  itself  comfortably  to  sleep, 

illy,  however,  the  Wombat  is  not  a  very  intelligent  animal,  and  exhibits  but 

lotion  of  any  kind,  seeming  to  be  one  of  the  most  apathetic  animals  in  existence. 

in  captivity  it  is  easily  reconciled  to  its  fate,  and  will  feed  on  almost  any  vegetable 

Stance,  evincing  considerable  partiality  for  lettuce-leaves  and  cabbage-stalks ;  milk  also 

i"  !    le  of  diet,  and  one  of  these  animals  was  said  by  Mr.  Bemiett  to  be  in 

1 1  ng  after  the  milk  vessels  when  set  out  to  cool  in  the  night  air,  to  push 

tlw  covers,  and  to  bathe  in  the  milk  as  well  as  drink  it 

I  r.o. 


THE  BANDED  BANDICOOT. 

In  its  wild  state  it  is  ooctiimal  in  its  habits,  living  during  the  day  in  the  ^ 
a  capacious  burrow,  which  it  excavates  in  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  thUi 
persevering  natives  will  seldom  attempt  to  dig  a  Wombat  out  of  it*  lunntil 
this  habit  of  burrowing,  it  is  very  destructive  if  left  in  an  unjyaved  yar«i,  fw  I 
excavates  several  subterraneous  passages,  and  puts  the  stability  of  houses  lod  1 
into  sad  jeopardy. 

The  creature  seems  to  be  remarkably  sensitive  to  cold,  considering  the  severe i 
which  often  reigns  in  its  native  country.     It  is  fond  of  hay.  which  it  chops  into  slioitj 
with  its  knife-edged  teeth.     The  natives  say  that  if  a  Wombat  is  making  a  joa 
happens  to  come  across  a  river,  it  is  not  in  the  least  discomfited,  but  walk&  de 
into  the  river,  across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  emerging  on  the  opposite  bank^  < 
its  course,  as  calmly  as  if  no  impediment  had  been  placed  in  its  way. 

The  teeth  of  the  Wombat  present  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  the  rodent  i 
and  are  endowed  with  tlie  same  powers  of  reproduction  as  those  of  the  beaver  sod  ( 
animals  of  the  same  order.     The  feet  of  the  Wombat  are  broad,  and  the  fore-feel  1 
provided  with  very  strong  claws,  that  are  formed  for  digging  in  the  earth.    There  mi 
toes  to  each  foot,  but  the  thumb  of  the  hinder  feet  is  extremely  small,  and  devoid  of  id 
This  animal  is  remarkable  for  possessing  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs — in  one  case  sixtet^n  [ 
ribs  were  found — only  six  pairs  of  which  reach  the  breast-bone.     U^-nmins  nf  »J 
species  of  Wombat  have  been  discovered  in  New  Holland,  to;_^  ' 

allied  and  gigantic  species,  wluch,  when  h^ing,  must  nearly  hav':-  <  j 
in  dimensions. 
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The  Bandicoot,  two  examples  of  which  will  bo  described  in  the  following  [ 
a  little  group  of  animals  that  are  easily  recognisable  by  means  of  their  rat-like  i  ^ 
a  certain  peculiar,  but  indescribable  mode  of  can-jdng  themselves.      The  gait  <*  I 
Bandicoot  is  very  singular,  being  a  land  of  mixtm*e  between  jumping  and  mnninftj 
is  the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  legs  and  feet    During  progression,  the  loQk| 
creature  is  considerably  arched.    The  snout  is  much  lengthened  and  rather  sharply  J 
and  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hinder  feet  are  conjoined  as  far  as  the  cUfl 
pouch  opens  backwards. 

The  Banded  Ba^'dicoot,  or  Steiped-backed  Bandicoot,  derivea  its  name  bo 
peculiar  marking  of  its  fur. 

The  general  colour  of  its  coat  is  a  blackish-yellow,  as  if  produced  by  alt«nateM 
the  black  tint  predominating  on  the  back  and  the  yellow  on  tho  sides.    Over  thu  n* 
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quartera  are  drawn  some  boldly  marked  black  lines,  which,  wlicn  viewed 'fi-om  behind., 
form  a  singtilar  and  rather  pleasing  pattern,  the  dark  stripes  being  made  more  conspicnous 
by  bands  of  whitish-ycUow.  These  marks  continne  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  tad,  and  a 
single,  narrow  dark  line  runs  along  tlie  whole  upper  side  of  the  taU,  which  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  body.  Tlic  fur  is  rather  hght  upon  tlie  head,  and  the  under  parts  of  the 
body,  together  with  the  feet,  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  grey. 

This  animal  is  very  widely  spread  over  the  eastern  and  south-castcm  parts  of  Australia, 
but  is  mostly  found  in  the  interior.  It  specially  loves  the  stony  ridges  that  are  so  common 
in  its  native  land,  and  although  not  very  often  seen  by  casutd  travellei*s,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Its  pace  is  very  swift,  and  its  gait  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  pig.  It.s  food  is  of  both  kinds,  and  consists  of  insects  and  their  larvie,  and  of  various 
roots  and  seeds.     Its  flesh  is  held  in  some  repute  by  natives  and  colonists. 

It  is  but  a  small  animal,  measuring  only  eighteen  inches  in  total  length.  ^Vlien  the 
animal  is  killed,  it  is  not  e^isily  tiayed,  as  the  skin  adheres  so  tightly  to  the  flesh  that  its 
removal  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  when  there  is  need  for  preserving  the  skin  in  its 
integrity. 
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The  Long-nosed  BA2n)icooT  is  not  unlike  the  preceding  animal  in  form,  but  diffeis 
from  it  in  the  colonriug  of  its  fur,  and  the  greater  length  of  its  snout. 

The  face,  head,  and  body,  are  of  a  brown  tint,  pencilled  with  black  on  the  upper 
portions,  and  the  sides  are  of  a  pale  brown,  sometimes  warmed  with  a  rich  purplish  hue. 
The  edge  of  the  upper  lip  is  white,  as  are  also  the  under  portions  of  the  body,  and  the 
fore-legs  and  feet.  Tliis  fur  is  very  hareh  to  the  touch.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is 
libout  twenty-one  inches,  the  tail  being  five  inches  in  length. 

The  food  of  the  Long-nosed  Bandicoot  is  said  to  be  of  a  purely  vegetable  nature,  and 
the  animal  is  reported  to  occaaion  some  havoc  among  the  gardens  and  granaries  of  the 
colonists.  Its  long  and  powerful  claws  aid  it  in  obtaining  roots,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  it  may,  at  the  same  time  that  it  unearths  and  eats  a  root,  seize  and  devour 
the  terrestrial  larvae  which  are  found  in  almost  every  square  inch  of  ground.  The 
lengthened  nose  and  sharp  teeth  which  present  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  same  organs 
in  insectivorous  shrews,  afford  good  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  they  may  be  employed 
in  much  the  same  manner. 

The  dentition  of  the  Bandicoot  is  rather  interesting,  and  will  be  found  detailed  at 
some  length  in  the  table  of  generic  distinctions  at  the  end  of  the  volume^ 
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The  large-eared,  wooUy-fiirred  little  animal  which  is  here  represr 
to  the  bandicoots,  but  at  once  distinf^uishable  from  them  by  the  p^ 
wliich  has  earned  for  it  the  generic  title  of  Chteropus,  or  *'swine-for' 
Upon  the  fore-feet  there  are  only  two  toes,  wliich  are  of  equal  k-i 
shai'p  and  powerful  hoof-lilce  claws,  that  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  tiie  loot 
are  not  only  porcine  in  their  external  aspects,  but  in  the  track  which  they  h%i..  >..- , 
ground  when  the  creature  wallvs  on  soft  soil.     Slenderly  and  gracefully  swinish,  it  is  :?»•  j 
but  still  piggish  in  appearance  though  not  in  character. 

The  CHJ2ROPU9   was  fomerlT 
nated  by  the  specific  title  of  i 
taUless,  because  the   fir^t  r^vr 
had  been  captured  wa^ 
appendage,  and   therefoK 
naturally  concluded  thjit  all  its  i 
wei-e  equally  cuilailed  of  their  £ur  | 
portions.      But   as   nL>w  specimflH  i 
before  the  notice  of    " 
it  was  found  that  the  ' 
possessed  of  a  mod-  ;aQd« 

Jg^  '/^  /,^  '*^>4^  -  ^^'^  rat-like  tail,  an- 

of  the  original   spe<;imen  ws*  odT  I 
result  of  accident  to  the  indi^-jdoili 
nut  the  normal  condition  r»f  the  i 
The  size  of  the  Chaeropus  is  aboot  ( 
to  that  of  a  small  rabbiU  and  the  i 

f        woolly  fur  is  much  of  the  samecolool 
that  of  the  common  wild  rabbit 
'l\  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New 

Wales,  and  was  first   discovert^  lyl 

Thomas   Mitchell  on   the  banks  di 

-^<Ss^^>>^^^         Murray  Kiver,  equally  to  the  ; 

of  white  men  and  natiyes,  the  Uttff^ 
daring  that  they  had  never  befbif  ( 
such    a    creature.       The    speed  of  I 
Chffiropus  is  considerable,  and  iti 
haunts  are  among  the  masses  of  dense  scnib  foUage  that  cover  so  vast  an  eitfltj 
ground  in  its  native  couutiy.     Its  nest  is  similiir  to  that  of  the  bandicoot,  beilif  i 
of  dried  grass  and  leaves  rather  artistically  put  together,  the  grass,  however,  pr  *      " 
over  the  leaves.     Tlie  locality  of  the  nest  is  gcinerally  at  the  foot  of  a  dense  1 
of  a  heavy  tuft  of  grass,  and  it  is  so  carefully  veiled  from  ^^ew  by  the 
construction  that  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered  by  the  eyes  of  any  but  an 
hunter, 

The  head  of  the  Chteropus  is  rather  peculiar,  being  considerably  lemr^l'-nf^f^  c^V^ 
cally  tapering  towards  the  nose,  so  that  its  form  has  been  rather  haj*. 
the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a  champagne  bottle.     The  liinder  feet  are  1 
bandicoots,  and  there  is  a  small  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  toes  of  the  i 
probably  the  representative  of  the  missing  joints,  more  especially  as  the  out 
are  always  extremely  small  in  the  bandicoots,  to  which  the  Cheeropus  is  no 
The  ears  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animaL     Th«i  pouch  * 
wards.    The  food  of  the  Cha^ropus  is  said  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  and  to  < 
various  vegetable  substances  and  of  insects. 

The  teeth  of  the  Dasyurines,  sharp-edged  and  pointed,  indicate  the  casBi'^ 
chararter  of  those  animals  to  which  they  belong.  At  the  head  of  these  cnjfttuia  i»  f^* 
the  Tasmanun  Wolf,  or  Dog-headed  TflYLACiNua,  as  it  has  oft«n  been  named  on  wH 
of  the  curious  aspect  of  its  thick  head,  and  powerful,  truncated  muzjda 
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longb  not  perhaps  the  fiercest  of  the  Dasyurines,  it  is  the  largest  and  the  most 

'    well  deserving  the  lupine  title  with  which  it  has  been  by  common  consent 

1,  and  representing  in  Tasmania  the.  tme  wolves  of  other  countries.     It  is  not  a 

animal,  as  needs  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  lives,  for 

Id  be  but  small  subsistence  in  its  native  land  ibr  herds  of  veritable  wolves,  and 

consequence  wouJd  be  that  the  famished  animals  would  soon  take  to  eating 

ler  iu  defaidt  of  more  legitimate  food,  and  by  mutual  extirpation  thin  down  the 

destroy  it  altogether. 
le  natural  subsistence  of  the  Tasmanian,  or  Zebra  Wolf,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by 
of  the  zebra-like  stripes  which  decorate  its  back,  consists  of  the  smaller  animals, 
ics,  insects,  and  similar  substances.  The  animal  is  also  in  the  habit  of  prowHng 
he  eearshore  in  restless  search  of  food  among  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  animal  and 
de  substances  that  the  waves  constantly  fling  upon  the  beach,  and  which  are 
>d  with  every  succeeding  tide.  The  mussels  and  other  molluscs  which  are  found  so 
bIv  attached  to  the  sea-edged  rocks  form  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the 
man  Wolf,  who  is  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  discover  upon  the  beach  the 
8  of  dead  seals  and  fish,  and  can  easily  make  a  meal  on  the  shore  crabs  which  are 
so  plentifuDy  studding  the  beach  as  the  tide  goes  out 

ough  hardly  to  be  considered  a  swift,  or  even  a  quick  animal,  the  Tasmanian  Wolf 
res  to  kill  such  agile  prey  as  the  bush  kangaroo,  and  secures  the  duck  mole,  or  duck 
;  spite  of  its  natatory  powers  and  its  subterranean  burrow.  When  the  animal  is 
;  it  seems  to  become  a  very  camel  in  its  capability  of  derouring  hard  and  thorny 
loes,  for  it  has  been  known  to  kill — no  eaay  mattei: — and  to  swallow — an  apparent 
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impossibility — ^the  echidna  itself,  undismayed  by  its  panoply  of  bayonet-like  prickki 
deed  seems  so  incredible  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  believed,  had  it  not  Inen] 
beyond  doubt  by  the  slaughter  and  subsequent  dissection  of  a  TasmaniJm  Wd^  in 
stomach  were  found  the  remains  of  a  half-digested  echidna. 

As  soon  as  civilized  inhabitants  took  up  their  abode  in  Tasmania,  this  amnil 
great  capital  out  of  the  sheep  flocks  and  henroosts,  and  for  some  time  oomnitt 
ravages  among  them,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  colonists.  By  degrees,  howei 
weapons  of  the  white  man  prevailed,  and  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  was  driven  bukfi 
former  haunts  where  it  once  reigned  supreme.  Still  continuing  to  prowl  round  tb 
tation  of  mankind,  many  individuals  of  this  species  were  fain  to  pick  up  what  In 
uncertain  subsistence  they  could  contrive  to  appropriate,  and,  being  forced  to 
copses  and  jungles,  became  the  representatives  of  the  hysBua  as  well  as  of  theWcI 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  was  of  veiy  fi 
occurrence,  but  is  now  seldom  seen  except  in  the  cold  and  dreary  localities  i 
takes  up  its  residenca  These  animals  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  s 
of  the  western  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the ! 
the  sea^  and  there  thrive,  even  though  their  lofty  domains  are  plentifully  cover 
snow. 

The  home  of  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  is  always  made  in  some  deep  recess  of  th 
away  from  the  reach  of  ordinary  foes,  and  so  deeply  buried  in  the  rocky  crevicet 
is  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day.  In  this  murky  recess  the  female  produces  hei 
which  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  in  its  dark  cavern  the  anima] 
the  whole  of  its  day,  only  venturing  from  home  at  night,  except  under  the  pre 
some  extraordinary  circumstances. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  feet  of  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  aie  so 
in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  enable  the  animal  to  ascend  trees^  and  as  the  d 
in  the  least  degree  prehensile,  it  is  evident  that  the  creature  is  not  capable  of  du 
prey  among  the  branches,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  allied  ftnimftla. 

In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  jackal,  being  generally  about  four  feet  in  total 
of  which  measurement  the  tail  occupies  some  sixteen  inches.  Some  few  BpeciiBB 
ever,  are  said  to  attain  a  very  great  size,  and  to  measure  nearly  six  feet  in  total 
Its  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches.  It  is  a  fieioe  ai 
determined  animal,  and  if  attacked  will  fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner.  One 
animals  has  been  seen  standing  at  bay,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dogs,  and 
them  all  defiance.  Not  a  single  dog  dared  venture  within  reach  of  the  teet 
redoubtable  a  foe. 

As  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  seems  little  at.  its  ease  when  in  the  uncongeni 
of  daylight,  and,  probably  on  account  of  its  eyes  being  foiToed  for  the  purpose  of  ni 
light,  is  very  slow  in  Its  movements  by  day.  It  always  seems  to  be  greatly  ann 
too  strong  a  light,  and  constantly  endeavours  to  relieve  itself  from  the  unweloon 
by  drawing  the  nictitating  membrane  over  its  eyebaUs,  after  the  manner  of  ow 
they  venture  forth  by  daylight. 

The  animal  is  a  very  conspicuous  one,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  colouring  of 
and  the  brightly  defined  stripes  which  decorate  its  back. 

The  general  tint  of  the  ftir  is  a  greyish-brown,  washed  with  yellow,  each  hai 
brown  at  its  base  and  yellow  towards  the  point.    Along  the  back  runs  a  series  d 
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individuals  takes  the  fonn  of  a  semilunar  band,  and  in  others  is  contracted  to  i 
spot.  Generally,  another  white  mark  is  found  to  extend  saddlewise  across  the  end  ef 
spine,  just  before  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  This  mark  is  also  susceptible  of  greatvi'" 
being  of  considerable  dimensions  in  some  specimens,  and  extremely  small  in 
Now  and  then  a  white  streak  or  patch  is  seen  upon  the  shoulders,  but  inmanyindi 
the  shoulders  are  of  equal  blackness  with  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Behinl 
eyes  is  a  tuft  of  very  long  hairs,  and  another  similar  tuft  is  placed 
above  them. 

As  might  be  pi-esimied  from  the  he^vy  make  of  its  body,  and  the  thickset 
of  its  limbs,  the  animal  is  not  at  all  brisk  or  lively  in  its  movements,  and  seldom 
much  energy  except  when  under  the  influence  of  the  easily-excited  irascibihty  for 
it  is  so  widely  renowned.    The  head  is  short  and  thickly  made,  the  muzzle  yeiy 
and  the  mouth  wida    The  gait  of  the  animal  is  plantigrade,  and  its  movement! 
general  dull  and  sluggish. 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  twenty-one  inches,  exclusive  of  the  taO, 
measures  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  is  moderately  well  covered  with  far. 

Despite  of  its  comparatively  small  size,  this  creature  is  hardly  less  'destnictiTeJ 
the  Tasmanian  wolf,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colonists  wrought  sad  havoc  i 
the  sheep  and  poultry,  especially  among  the  latter.    In  those  days  it  swarmed  in 
numbers,  but  it  is  now  nearly  extirpated  out  of  some  districts,  and  is  so  penecofa 
the  righteous  vengeance  of  the  farmers,  that  a  solitary  specimen  can  scarcely  nowbsi 
in  the  locality  where  its  nightly  visits  used  to  be  of  continual  occurrence.    Many  off 
depredators  were  shot,  caught  in  traps,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and  suffered  a 
justice  in  fumishing  a  meal  for  those  at  whose  expense  they  had  often  feasted.   1 
of  tins  rather  ungainly  animal  is  said  to  be  far  &om  unpleasant  and  to  hne 
resemblance  to  veal. 

The  traps  in  which  these  nocturnal  robbers  are  caught  are  baited  with  flesh  of 
land,  generally  with  buteher^s  offal,  for  the  animal  is  a  very  voracious  one,  and  is 
sensitive  to  such  attractions.    like  the  Tasmanian  wolf — ^to  which  animal  it  is 
allied — ^it  is  in  the  habit  of  prowling  along  the  searshore  in  search  of  the  oidiniiy 
loving  molluscs  and  crustaceans,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  more  generous  fyuX  <m 
dead  carcases  which  the  tides  will  sometimes  leave  upon  the  beach.     In  captirityd 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  food,  and  is  foimd  to  thrive  well  upon  bread  and  mflk, 
an  occasional  addition  of  flesh.    When  it  is  indulged  in  the  latter  delicacy  it  s 
tears  in  pieces  the  meat  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  is  in  nowise  baffled 
presence  of  moderately  sized  bones,  which  it  can  crack  with  wonderful  ease  by  meni 
its  strong  teeth  and  powerful  jaws. 

The  great  power  of  its  jaws,  backed  by  its  unreasoning  ferocity,  which  seems  to 
literally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  feeling  of  fear,  renders  it  extremely  fonnif ' 
when  attacked.     Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  dogs,  however  strong  and  well-trained 
may  be,  which  can  boast  of  a  victory  gained  over  a  Tasmanian  Devil  in  single  lig^t 

It  is  rather  a  productive  animal,  the  number  of  its  family  being  from  four  to  fin  ill 
birth.    The  habitations  of  this  species  is  ascertained  to  be  made  in  the  depths  of  "* 
forests,  concealed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  light  of  day,  which  grievously  affects  the 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  strictly  nocturnal  animals. 

The  pain  which  is  caused  to  the  creature  by  the  unwelcome  brilliancy  of 
daylight  is  constantly  indicated  by  the  ceaseless  movements  of  the  nictitatiDg  meml 
over  the  eyeball,  even  when  the  animal  is  shrouded  in  the  comparativemmnea 
straw-filled  den,  and  shades  itself  from  the  glare  by  crouching  in  the  darkest  eomv 
its  cage. 

Aided  by  the  strong  fossorial  claws  of  the  foro-feet,  the  Tasmanian  Devil  digs  fe 
a  deep  burrow  in  the  ground,  or,  taking  advantage  of  some  natural  hollow  or 
shapes  the  interior  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  The  liinder  feet  are  made  in  a  !■• 
similar  to  those  of  the  bear,  and,  like  that  animal,  the  Tasmanian  Devil  is  able  to  at  8 
upon  its  hinder  quartei-s,  and  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fc»f 
which  it  uses  in  a  very  adroit  manner. 
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SSr  is  also  known   under  the  names  of   Ursine    Dasym-e  and  Ursine 


animals  which  have  been  congregated  into  the  genus  Dasyures,  foui*  or  five 
now  admitted  to  be  cleai-ly  separatetl  from  eiich  other.  In  colour  the  Dasyures 
lely  variable,   so   much   so   indeed,  that  it  is   hardly  possible   to  find  two 

of  the  same  species  that  are  marked  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Common  Dasyuee  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  bro^Ti,  of  a  very  dark 
imes  deepening  into  positive  black,  diversified  with  many  spots  of  white, 
ently  at  random  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  varying  both  in  their 
dimensions  in  almost  every  indiv-idnnl.  In  some  specimens  (lie  tail  is 
phite  spots  similar  to  those 
but  in  many  examples  the 
annly  dark.  In  all  the  Dasyures 
i^  moderately  long,  but  not 
Hid  is  thickly  covered  Mrith 
Suliarity  which  has  caused 
ogive  the  title  of  Dasyure,  or 
BBiese  animals. 
Rll  inhabitants  of  Australasia, 
n  Dasyure  being  found  nume- 
igh  in  New  IloUand,  Van  Die- 
1,  and  some  pnrts  of  Australia, 
of  all  the  Dasyiirt'S  are  so  very 
b  there  is  no  neexl  of  describing 
lately.  They  are  all  rather 
nimals,  feeding  upon  the  smaller 
I,  birds,  insects,  and  other  living 
A  inhabit  the  same  country. 
Ks  said  to  follow  the  example 

|»receding  animals,  and  to  bo 
uuing  along  the  sea-coasts  by 
irch  of  food 

lyurea  ore  aU  nocturnal  animals, 
leldom  raalve  voluntary  excur- 

tir  liidUig-places  so  long  as 
)ve  the  horizon.    They  do 
Tasmanian  wolf  and  the 
pure,  lie  hidden  in  burrows  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  depths  of  rocky  ground, 
the  example  of  the  Petaurists,  and  make  their  habitations  in  the  hollows  of 
les. 

ling  of  the  Dasyures  are,  like  those  of  all  the  animals  of  this  order,  extremely 
Bir  number  is  rather  variable,  but  is  usually  from  four  to  six.  In  this  species 
of  the  hind-feet  is  entirely  absent 

AfiOOOALE,  or  Tapoa  Tapa,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  natives  of  the  coimtry  which 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on 
lal  appearance  in  judging  the  character  of  any  Hving  being. 
the  Phascogale  is  small,  hardly  exceeding  the  house-rat  of  Europe  in  dimen- 
total  length  of  this  creature  is  about  seventeen  inches,  the  long,  widely-formed 
ing  nine  inches  if  measured  to  the  poiut  of  the  hairy  tuft  that  decorates  its 
ind  seven  inches  if  denuded  of  its  hairy  covering. 

r  of  this  animal  is  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  and  lies  very  loosely  upon  the  skin, 
is  disturbed  by  every  slight  breath  of  air  that  may  happen  to  pass  over  its 
,  colour  it  is  a  soft  grey  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  tlie  head,  and  the  outer 
J  limbs,  the  under  portions  of  the  body  being  white,  and  slightly  washed  with 
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grey.  A  few  black  liairs  are  scattered  sparingly  over  the  body.  In  almost  every  ^_ 
that  has  been  captured,  a  dark  lino  is  seen  to  run  from  the  nose  towards  the  boMo(j 
skuIL 

The  tail  is  clotlied  vdih  fur  of  the  same  colour  aa  that  of  the  body  for  one-fifth  i 
length,  but  the  remaining  four-fifths  are  furnished  with  a  bushy  mass  of  long  hair,  i 
hair  being  about  two  inches  in  length.     Tlae  colour  of  this  graceful  appendage  k  i 
black,  which  afibrds  a  very  marked  conti*ast  to  the  light  hues  with  which  the  hodyi 
limbs  are  tinged,  and  which  gives  to  the  animal  a  notably  handsome  aspect.    The  &m\ 
rather  large,  and  the  head  tapers  rapidly  towanls  the  nose. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Tapoa  Tafa  is  that  of  a  gentle,  peaceable  little 
unlikely  to  do  any  harm,  and  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  domesticated  pet 

Never  did  animal  or  man  liide  under  a  specious  mask  of  innocence  a  character 
at  vai'iance  with  its  mendacious  exterior. 

For  the  Tapoa  Tafa  is  one  of  the  pests  of  the  colonists,  a  fierce,  blocKlthirsty,  audAdta  | 
creature,  revelling  in  the  warm  flesh  of  newly-slaughtered  prey,  and  penet?  *ii  i 

of  food,  into  the  veiy  houses  of  civilized  men.     Its  small  size  and  sharj.     •        i^odl 
enable  it  to  insinuate   itself   tlirough   the   crevices  which   are   almost    iiccr^si 

open  in  fences  and  walls,  and  its 
appetite  induces  it  to  roam  thixjugh 
store-rooms  in  search  of  any  ftnimAl 
stances  that  may  have  been  laid  xt 
the  owners.  Unless  placed  undw 
and  key,  behind  tightly-closed  doore, 
visions  of  various  kinds  are  in^ 
the  Tapoa  Tafa,  for  its  powers  of  cljmbiif 
are  so  great  that  it  can  ascend  evm  I 
])erpendlcular  wall,  unless  its  surfiioe  ki 
smooth  and  hard,  so  that  its  sharp  convl 
claws  can  take  no  liold. 
^^^^^^  Fortunately  for  the  farmers^  the  Tap« 

■0>^^^^^        Tafa  is  not  possessed  of  the  chisel-dMifii 
^^       '^  incisor  teeth  which  enable  the  rmuiw 

,^^^^^^^  ,,  ^  ,^  *"^t  t«i  gnaw   its  way   through   oppoof 

K^^MH^^^^^^^.  "^"^^^$$5^i^L^il^        obstacles,  so   that    a  wooden   doorvw 
^  ..^^^v>w>..        ^yj/fr  ufTord  a  sufficient  barrier  a^aiiifiit  its  6t 

predations,  providing  it  be  closely  fitfcii^ 
and  of  soUd  material.  It  is  said  to  W 
very  destructive  to  poultry,  and  to  pCBi» 
trate  by  night  into  the  fowl-bon^r^  rn*^ 
ing  towards  its  prey  so  .«  ,ti 

presence  is  not  detected,  ai         ,.    liji 

inmates  as  they  are  slumbering  qute^f 
on  their  perches.  Were  its  size  «qoal  M 
that  of  the  Ta5;manian  wolf,  Uie  PhaMOttll 
would  lie  an  effectual  bar  to  ci\nlization  in  any  district  which  it  might  frequent  In  'At 
wild  state  its  food  is  of  a  mrxed  vegetable  and  animal  nature,  and  in  tlic  stomifecli  d 
one  of  these  creatures  was  found  a  hetei-ogeueoua  mass  of  insect  remains,  mixed  wUfc 
portions  of  certain  fungi. 

Not  only  is  the  Tapoa  Tafa  an  object  of  destniction  for  the  repeated  act«  of  dcpivd*- 
tion  which  it  commits  in  civGized  dwellings,  but  it  has  also  earned  a  renowned 
among  white  and  black  men  for  tlie  extraordinary  energy  with  which  it  will  defonid 
when  attackeil.     Small  though  it  may  be,  and  harmless  though  it  may  n 
such  fierce  and  rapid  strokes  with  its  sharp  claws  that  it  can  inflict  extra<^Ji 
lacerations  upon  the  person  of  its  adversary.     So  celebrated  is  the  an 
of  resistance,  that  not  even  the  quick-eyed  and  agilo-limbed  native  v 
his  hand  within  reach  of  the  claws  of  an  irritated  Tapoa  Tafa. 
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Night  IS  the  usual  time  for  the  Tapoa  Tafa  to  leave  its  home  nrid  prowl  about  in  search 
of  food  but  It  IS  often  seen  by  dayliglil,  aud  apprar.s  to  be;  equally  vivacioua  at  either 
lame.  It  is  always  a  most  active  animal,  and  chiefly  arboreal  in  its  habits,  climbing  trees 
and  skippmg  among  their  branches  with  the  agihty  of  a  squin-el  It^  long  tail  may  serve 
to  act  as  a  balance  during  these  excursions,  but  as  it  is  not  in  the  least  prehensile  it 
cannot  allord  assistance  in  the  actual  labour  of  passmg  from  one  branch  to  another. 

Its  home  is  generally  made  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  eucalypti,  and  in  those  dark 
recesses  it  produces  and  nourishes  its  young.  It  is  veiy  widely  distributed  over  Australasia, 
bemg  found  in  equal  plenty  upon  plain  or  mountain,  contrar>'  to  the  usual  liabits  of 
Australian  animals,  which  are  generaUy  confined  within  certain' local  Umits,  according  to 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  or  the  character  of  the  soil. 

On  account  of  the  large  tuft  of  black  hair  that  decorates  the  tail,  the  Tapoa  Tafa 
is  in  some  works  mentioned  under  the  title  of  the  "  Brush-tailed  Phascogale." 

The  little  animals  which  are 
grouped  together  under  the  title 
of  Pouched  Mice  are  tolerably 
numerous,  the  genus  Antecbinus 
comprising  about  twelve  or  thii- 
teen  species.  They  ai^  spread 
rather  widely  over  New  South 
Wales  and  Southern  Australia, 
and  as  they  are  prolific  creatures, 
they  are  among  the  most  common 
of  the  AuatmUan  quadrupeds. 
They  are  all  of  inconsiderable  size, 
the  greater  number  hardly  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  mouse  in 
dimensions,  though  one  or  two 
species  nearly  equal  a  small  rat 
in  size. 

Arboreal  in  their  habits,  they 
are  among  the  most  active  of  tree- 
loving  quadnipeds,  running  up 
and  down  a  perpendicular  trunk 
with  perfect  ease,  and  leaping  from 

one  branch  to  another  ^vith  singular  activity  of  limb  and  certainty  of  aim.  They  can 
even  cling  to  the  under  side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  aud  are  constantly  seen  running 
round  the  branches  and  peering  into  any  little  crevice-,  precisely  aft<er  the  manner  of  the 
ordinary  titmice  among  the  birds.  They  can  descend  a  bmnch  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, instead  of  lowering  themselves  tail  foremost,  as  is  generally  the  custom  among  trcc- 
climbing  quadrupeds,  and  traverse  the  branches  witli  admirable  rapidity  aud  liveliness. 

The  Yellow-footed  I'ouched  Mouse  is  a  xhtj  pretty  little  creature,  iia  fur  being 
richly  tinted  with  various  i>leasing  huea. 

The  face,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  the  shoulders,  are  dark  grey,  diversified  with 
yellow  hairs,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  are  warmed  with  a  wash  of  bright  chestnut.  Tl»e 
under  parts  of  the  body,  the  chin,  and  the  throat  are  uniform  white,  and  the  tail  is  black. 
There  is  often  a  slight  tufting  of  hair  on  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Tlie  total  length  of  the 
animal  is  about  eight  inches,  the  head  and  body  being  rather  more  than  four  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  the  tail  a  little  more  than  three  inches. 

The  Mtrmbcobius  is  remarkable  for  several  parta  of  its  structure,  and  more  especially 
80  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  its  teeth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  jaw.  Altogether,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-two  teetli  in  the  jaws  of  an  adult  and 
perfect  sjiecimen  of  the  Myi-mecobius,  outnumbering  the  teeth  of  every  other  animal,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  cetacea  and  the  armadillo.    There  is  no  pouch  in  this  animal. 
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impossibility — the  ccliidna  itself,  undismayed  by  its  panoply  of  bayonet-like  prickle& 
deed  seems  so  incredible  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  believed,  had  it  not  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  t!ie  slaughter  and  subsequent  dissection  of  a  Tasmanian  Wol^  in  irhoee 
Btomach  were  found  the  remains  of  a  half-digested  echidna. 

As  soon  as  civilized  inhabitanls  took  up  their  abode  in  Tasmania,  this  aninuil  madft 
great  capital  out  of  the  sheep  flocks  and  henroosts,  and  for  some  time  committed  sad 
ravages  among  them,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  colonists.  By  degrees,  however,  tlic 
weapons  of  the  white  man  prevailed,  and  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  was  driven  back  from  i^ 
former  haunts  where  it  once  reigned  supreme.  Still  continuing  to  prowl  round  the  hal:«j- 
tation  of  mankind,  many  individuals  of  this  species  were  fain  to  pick  up  what  loose  and 
uncertain  subsistence  they  could  contrive  to  appropriate,  and,  being  forced  to  liv«  in 
copses  and  jungles,  became  the  representatives  of  the  hyoena  as  well  as  of  the  WoI£ 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  was  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  is  now  seldom  seen  except  in  the  cold  and  dreary  localities  where  it 
talces  up  its  residence.  These  aniinals  are  found  in  considei-able  numbei-s  on  the  summits 
of  the  western  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  there  thrive,  even  though  their  lofty  domains  are  plentifully  covered  witi 
snow. 

The  home  of  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  is  always  made  in  some  deep  recess  of  the  rocks; 
away  from  the  reach  of  ordinary  foes,  and  so  deeply  buried  in  the  rocky  crevices  that  it 
is  impeneti-able  to  the  light  of  day.  In  this  murky  recess  the  female  produces  her  y<mDt 
which  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  in  its  dark  cavern  the  jmjmal  speak 
the  whole  of  its  day,  only  venturing  from  home  at  night,  except  under  the  pressuTB  rf 
some  extraordinary  circumstances. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  feet  of  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  are  so  dog-]ik( 
in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  enable  the  animal  to  ascend  trees,  and  as  the  tail  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  prehensile,  it  is  evident  that  the  creature  is  not  capable  of  chasing  its 
prey  among  the  branches,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  alUed  animals. 

In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  jackal,  being  generally  about  four  feet  in  tot-al  length, 
of  which  measurement  the  tail  occupies  some  sixteen  inches.  Some  few  specimens,  bow» 
ever,  are  said  to  attain  a  very  great  size,  and  to  measure  nearly  six  feet  in  total  leagtk 
Its  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches.  It  is  a  fierce  and  moil 
determmed  animal,  and  if  attacked  will  fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner.  One  of  the* 
animalfi  has  been  seen  standing  at  bay,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dogs,  and  bidding 
them  all  defiance.  Not  a  single  dog  dared  venture  within  reach  of  the  teeth  of  » 
redoubtable  a  foe 

As  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  seems  httle  at  its  ease  when  in  the  imcongenial  f^ 
of  daylight,  and,  probably  on  account  of  its  eyes  being  fonued  for  the  purpose  of  J 

light,  is  very  slow  in  Its  movements  by  day.  It  always  seems  to  bo  gi*eatly  ai  _  j 
too  strong  a  light,  and  constantly  endeavours  to  relieve  itself  from  the  unwelcome  gUlt 
by  drawing  the  nictitating  membrane  over  its  eyeballs,  after  the  manner  of  owls  when 
they  venture  forth  by  daylight. 

The  animal  is  a  very  conspicuous  one,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  colouring  of  Us  fa, 
and  the  brightly  defined  stripes  which  decorate  its  back. 

The  general  tint  of  the  fur  is  a  gre>Tsh-brown,  washed  "vvith  yellow,  each  hair  iMf 
brown  at  its  base  and  yellow  towards  the  point.  Along  the  back  runs  a  series  of  hoUBV 
defined  stripes,  nearly  black  in  their  colour,  beginning  just  behind  the  shouldeis  0)2 
ending  upon  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  number  of  these  stripes  is  various^  being  ft«B 
fourteen  to  seventeen  on  an  average.  At  the  spot  where  they  commence  they  aro  wiy 
short,  but  lengthen  rapidly  as  they  approach  the  tail,  reaching  their  greatefit  length  Cftt 
the  haunches,  over  which  they  are  dra\vn  to  some  extent.  In  many  specimens  tho  stnptf 
are  forked  upon  the  haunches.  Towards  the  tail  the  stripes  again  become  shorty  and  Vptfi 
the  base  of  the  toil  are  so  abbreviated  that  they  only  cover  its  upper  surface,  Tbo  mdtf 
parts  of  the  body  are  grey.  The  tail  is  slightly  compressed,  and  gradually  tapen  to 
its  extremity.  The  eyes  are  large  and  full,  and  their  colour  is  bltiik  The  e^ai  rf 
the  upper  lip  is  white.  ^^ 
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In  this  animal  the  marsupial  bones  are  absent,  their  places  being  indicated  by  some 
fibrous  cartilages  that  are  found  in  the  locality  which  these  bones  might  be  expected  to 
filL  The  character  of  the  fur  ia  not  very  fine,  but  it  is  short,  rather  woolly,  and  closely 
set  upon  the  animal's  skin.  In  fwnt  of  the  eye  there  is  a  small  black  patch,  which  runs 
round  the  eye,  and  surrounds  it  with  a  dark  line. 

As  may  be  imagined,  from  the  very  expressive  name  which  hUs  been  appropriated  to 
the  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  its  character  is  not  of  the  most  amiable, 
nor  its  appearance  the  most  inviting. 

Few  animals  have  deserved  their  popular  titles  better  than  the  creature  to  whom  the 
first  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  unanimously  gave  the  name  of  Native  Devil.  The 
innate  and  apparently  ineradicable  ferocity  of  the  creature  can  Iiardly  be  conceived  except 
by  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  its  demeanour.  Even  in  captivity  its  suEen 
and  purposeless  auger  is  continually  excited,  and  the  animal  appears  to  be  more  obtuse  to 
kindness  tlian  any  other  creature  of  whom  we  have  pmctical  knowledge.  Generally,  a 
caged  animal  soon  learns  to  recognise  its  keeper,  and  to  welcome  the  hand  that  supplies 
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it  with  food ;  but  the  Tasmanian  Devil  seems  to  be  diabolically  devoid  of  gratitude,  and 
attacks  indiscriminately  eveiy  being  that  approaches  it. 

I  have  frequently  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  character  of  this  curious  animal,  and 
have  always  found  it  to  be  equally  savage  and  intractable-.  Without  the  least  cause  it  would 
fly  at  the  bai-s  of  its  cage,  and  endeavour  by  dint  of  teetli  and  claws  to  wreak  its  vengeance 
on  me,  while  it  gave  vent  to  its  passionate  feelings  in  short.,  hoarse  screams  of  rage. 
There  was  no  reason  for  these  outbursts  of  anger,  for  the  animal  behaved  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  whenever  any  visitor  happened  to  pause  in  front  of  its  domicile. 

It  is  a  very  conspicuous  animal,  and  not  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 
The  coat  of  the  Tasmanian  De\dl  is  very  appropriately  black,  dashed  here  and  there  with 
spots,  patches,  or  stripes  of  a  pure  white,  wliich  afford  a  bold  and  singular  contrast  to 
each  other.  In  different  individuals  there  is  considemble  variety  in  the  distribution  of 
thefie  two  colours,  but  the  character  of  the  markings  is  similar  in  all. 

The  general  hue  of  the  fur  is  a  deep  dead  black,  the  fur  being  devoid  of  that  rich 
silky  glossiness  which  give^  to  the  coats  of  many  black  animals  so  pleasing  an  effect 
Across  the  breast  there  is  nearly  always  a  veiy  conspicuous  wliite  mark,  which  in  some 
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(iirection  to  go,  for  the  object  of  its  pursuit  has  either  taken  a  considerable  l<tap,  or  I 
cut  backwards  before  the  Opossum  entered  its  track.     It  raises  itself  up.  stands  fot^ 
wliile  on  its  hind-feet,  looks  around,  snuffs  the  air  again,  and  then  pi  but  iio« 

at  the  foot  of  a  noble  tree,  it  comes  to  a  full  stand.     It  walks  round  tli*  i  tliC  lai;^ 

trunk,  over  the  snow-covered  roots,  and  among  them  finds  an  apertui-e,  which  itj 
once  enters. 

Several  minutes  elapse,  when  it  reappears,  dragging  along  a  squii-rel  alreiidy  depriveA 
of  life,  with  which  in  ita  mouth  it  begins  to  ascend  the  tree.  Slowly  it  climbs.  The  f 
fork  does  not  seem  to  suit  it,  for  perhaps  it  thinks  it  might  there  be  too  openly  exjK 
to  the  view  of  some  wily  foe,  ami  so  it  proceeds,  until  it  gains  a  cluster  of  braucb 
intertwined  with  grape-vines,  and  there  composing  itself,  it  twists  its  tail  round  one  rf 
the  twigs,  and  with  its  sharp  teeth  demolishes  the  unlucky  squirrel,  which  it  holds  all  the 
while  with  its  fore-paws. 

The  pleasant  days  of  spring  have  arrived,  and  the  trees  vigorously  shoot  forth  thdf 
leaves ;  but  the  Opossum  is  almost  bare,  and  seems  nearly  exliaustcd  by  hunger, 
visits  the  margin  of  creeks,  and  is  pleased  to  see  the  young  frogs,  which  afford  it 
tolerable  repast.  Gradually  the  poke-berry  and  the  nettle  shoot  up,  and  on  their  tc 
and  juicy  stems  it  gladly  feeds.  The  matin  calls  of  the  wild  tm'key-cock  delight  the  e» 
of  the  cunning  creature,  for  it  well  knows  that  it  will  soon  hear  the  female,  and  trace  her 
to  her  nest,  when  it  will  suck  the  eggs  with  delight 

Travelling  through  the  woods,  perhaps  on  the  ground,  perhaps  aloft,  from  tree  to 
it  hears  a  cock  crow,  and  its  heart  swells  as  it  remembers  the  savoury  food  on  which] 
regaled  itself  last  summer  in  the  ncighboiu'ing  farmyai-d.     With  great  care,  howeverj 
advances,  and  at  last  conceals  itself  in  the  very  henhouse. 

Honest  farmer  !  why  did  you  kill  so  many  crows  last  winter  ?  aye,  and  rayens  toof^ 
Well,  you  have  had  your  own  way  of  it ;  but  now,  Ine  to  the  village  and  procure  a  sic 

(if  ammunition,  clean  your  rusty  gun,  set  yoiu"  traps,  and  teach  your  lazy  curs  to  watch  I 

Opossum.  There  it  comes!  The  sun  is  scarcely  down,  but  the  appetite  of  the  proirlcr 
is  here;  hear  the  screams  of  one  of  your  best  chickens  that  has  Iieen  seized  Lv  hint! 
The  cunning  beast  is  off  with  it,  and  nothing  now  can  be  done,  unless  you  s: 
to  watch  the  fox  or  the  owl,  now  exulting  on  the  thought  that  you  have  kiit..w  i.ivii 
enemy  and  your  own  friend,  the  poor  crow.  That  precious  hen  under  which  you  lart 
week  placed  a  dozen  eggs  or  so,  is  now  deprived  of  them.  The  Opossum,  not%vithstaudia}: 
her  angry  outcries  and  ruffled  feathers,  has  consumed  them  one  by  one ;  and  now,  look  ti, 
the  j)Oor  bird  as  she  moves  across  your  yard ;  if  not  mad,  she  is  at  least  stupid, ; 
she  scratches  here  and  thei'e,  calling  to  her  chickens  all  the  while. 

All  this  comes  from  your  shooting  crows.  Had  you  been  morc  merciful  or  more 
prudent,  the  Opossiun  might  have  been  kept  within  the  woods,  where  it  would  have  Iwcc 
satisfied  with  a  squirrel,  a  young  hai-e,  the  eggs  of  a  tin-key,  or  the  grapes  that  so  profuddj 
adorn  the  boughs  of  our  forest  trees.    But  I  talk  to  you  in  vain. 

But  suppose  the  farmer  has  surprised  an  Opossum  in  the  act  of  IdUing  one  of  his  bell 
fowls.     His  angry  feelings  urge  him   to  kick  the  poor  beast,  which,  c^'  1^3 

inability  to  resist,  rolls  oft'  like  a  ball.     The  more  the  farmer  rages,  the  moi  i* 

the  animal  to  manifest  resentment ;  at  last  there  it  lies,  nut  dead  but  exhausted,  its  jvn 
open,  its  tongue  extended,  its  eyes  dimmed ;  and  there  it  would  lie  mitil  the  botUfrllj 
should  come  to  deposit  its  eggs,  did  not  its  tormentor  walk  off.  *  Surely/  says  he  to  hJTO* 
self,  *  the  beast  must  be  dead.'  But  no,  reader,  it  is  only  *  'posstmiing,'  and  no  sooner  Knabil 
enemy  withdrawn  than  it  gradually  gets  on  its  legs,  and  once  more  makes  for  Uio  wood&* 

Besides  the  varied  animal  diet  in  which  the  Opossum  indulges,  it  also  eats  ve;«e4ab)( 

substances,  committing  as  much  havoc  among  plantations  and  fruit-trees  as  . 

and  poultry.    It  is  very  fond  of  maize,  procuring  the  coveted  food  by  clin 

stems,  or  by  biting  them  across  and  bivaking  them  down.     It  also  eats  acorns,  booch'Oiin^ 

chestnuts,  and  wild  berries,  while  its  fondness  for  the  fruit  of  the  "pi'isliutnon"  tr,...  ij 

almost  proverbial     While  feeding  on  those  fniits  it  has  been  seen  hiv  ;r 

its  hinder  paws,  gathering  the  "persimmons"  with  its  fore-paws,  and  c«iuijj  liiem  wniia 
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thus  suspended.  It  also  feeds  on  various  roots,  which  it  digs  out  of  the  ground  with 
ease. 

Its  gait  is  usually  slow  and  awkward,  but  when  pursued  it  runs  with  considerable 
roeed,  though  in  a  sufficiently  clumsy  fashion,  caused  by  its  habit  of  using  the  limbs  of 
the  right  and  left  side  simultaneously  in  a  kind  of  amble.  As,  moreover,.the  creature  is 
plantigrade  in  its  walk,  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  anjihiug  but  elegant  in  its  mode  of 
progress  upon  the  ground.  Although  it  is  such  an  adept  at  "  'possuming/'  or  feigning 
deathj  it  does  not  put  this  inise  in  practice  until  it  has  used  every  endeavour  to  elude  its 
pursuers,  and  finds  that  it  lias  no  possibility  of  escape.  It  runs  sulkily  and  sneakingly 
forward,  looking  on  every  side  for  some  convenient  shelter,  and  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
of  slipping  tinder  cover. 

If  chased  by  a  dog,  it  takes  at  once  to  a  tree,  and  unless  the  dog  be  accompanied  by 
its  master,  only  climbs  to  a  convenient  resting-place,  above  the  limit  of  the  dug's  leaping 
powers,  and  tliere  sits  quietly,  permitting  the  dog  to  bark  itself  hoarse,  without  troubling 
itself  any  further  about  so  insignificant  an  enemy.  If,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  dog  be  accompanied  by  human  hunters,  the  unfortunate  Opossum  has  but  little  chance 
of  safety.  For  as  soon  as  the  creature  is  "  treed,"  the  quick,  sharjj  bark  of  the  dog  conveys 
to  its  master  the  welcome  tidings,  and  he  immediately  nms  towards  the  point  from  wlience 
proceeds  the  well-known  voice  of  his  dog. 

Having  reached  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  ascends  the  tree  in  chase  of  the  Opossum, 
which  begins  to  climb  towards  the  highest  branches,  followed  by  its  pursuing  foe.  At  last 
it  gains  the  very  extremity  of  some  branch,  and  holds  on  with  tail  and  claws,  wldle  the 
man  endeavours  to  dislodge  it  by  shaking  violently  the  bough  to  which  it  clings.  For  a 
time  it  retains  its  hold,  but  is  soon  wearied  by  the  constant  exertion,  and  falls  heavily  to 
the  ground,  where  it  is  seized  and  despatched  by  the  expectant  dogs. 

The  negroes  are  especially  fond  of  this  sport,  and  look  eagerly  forward  to  the  close  of 
day  wheji  they  have  been  promised  a  "  'possum-hunt/'  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  Not 
only  do  they  very  thorouglily  enjoy  the  moonlight  sport,  with  its  exciting  concomitants, 
but  promise  themselves  a  further  gratification,  after  their  return  home,  in  eating  the 
Opossums  wliich  have  fallen  victims  to  their  skill.  The  flesh  of  the  Opossum  is  white 
when  cooked,  and  is  considered  to  be  remarkably  good,  especially  when  the  animal  is 
killed  in  autumn,  for  at  that  time  of  year  it  is  extremely  fat. 

Although,  from  the  great  accession  of  fat  in  the  autunm  months,  it  might  be  thought 
a  hybemating  animal,  it  is  found  roaming  the  woods  in  search  of  food  even  in  the  coldest 
night  of  winter.  StiU,  the  large  amount  of  fat  with  which  the  body  is  loaded  is  calculated 
to  give  the  animal  greater  powers  of  resisting  hunger  and  the  severity  of  the  weather 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  enables  it  to  thrive  upon  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  food  which  it  can  obtain  during  the  season  of  intense  cold 

It  is  not  a  gregarious  animal,  and  even  the  members  of  the  same  family  spread 
themselves  widely  apart  when  they  are  in  the  open  air. 

The  Opossum,  although  so  cunning  in  many  respects,  is  singularly  simple  in  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  animal  which  is  so  easily  captured,  for  it  will  walk  into  the  nidest  of 
traps,  and  permit  itself  to  be  ensnared  by  a  device  at  which  an  English  rat  would  look  with 
contempt  Strange  mixture  of  cmft  and  dulness ;  and  yet  one  wliich  is  commonly  found 
in  all  creatures,  whether  men  or  animals,  that  only  possess  cunning,  and  no  observance  at 
all.  For  there  are  none  so  prone  io  entangle  themselves  in  difliculties  as  the  o\*er-artfuL 
They  must  needs  travel  thn3ugh  crooked  byeways,  instead  of  following  the  open  road, 
and  so  blunder  themselves  stupidly  and  sinuously  into  needless  peril,  from  which  their 
craftiness  sometimes  extricates  them,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  much  anxiety  and 
apprehension. 

When  captured  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  falls  into  the  habit  of  domcst  cation  with  great 
ease.  It  is,  however,  not  very  agreeable  as  a  domestic  companion,  as  it  is  gifted  with  a 
powerful  and  verj^  unpleasant  odour,  which  emanates  from  its  person  with  great  force, 
whenever  the  animal  is  irritated  or  excited, 

The  nest  of  the  Opossum  is  always  made  in  some  protected  situation,  such  ns  the 
hollow  of  a  fallen  or  a  standing  tree,  or  under  the  shelter  of  some  old  projecting  roots. 
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In  fonning  an  appropriate  receptacle  for  her  young,  the  OpoBsmn  is  aaaisted  \if\it 
feet,  which  are  well  adapted  for  digging.  The  nest  itself  is  composed  of  long  moa 
varioTis  dried  leaves.  Sometimes  the  creature  has  been  known  to  nsmp  the  domidli 
some  other  animal,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  previously  devoured  the 
owner.  On  one  occasion  a  hunter  sent  a  rifle-baU  through  a  squirrel's  nest^  whiA 
placed  at  some  forty  fnct  from  the  ground,  and  was  surprised  to  see  an  Opossiun  ftU 
on  the  groimd.  This  creature  has  also  been  known  to  possess  itself  of  the  waim  not 
the  Florida  rat. 

When  the  young  of  the  Opossum  are  bom,  they  are  transferred  by  the  mother  to 
cradle-poucli,  where  they  remain 'for  some  weeks.  From  repeated  experimentBtlttt" 
been  made  on  tliLs  animal,  it  is  found  that  the  transfer  is  made  on  the  fifteenth  dif 
the  young  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  that  at  that  period  they  only  weigjb 
grains,  their  total  length  being  under  an  inch,  the  tail  included.  Theirnxunheris' 
thirteen  to  fifteen.  After  they  are  placed  in  the  pouch,  their  growth  is  wondeiftiUj 
for  in  seven  days  they  have  gained  so  much  substance  as  to  weigh  thirty  grains;  and 
at  this  early  period  of  their  existence  their  tails  exhibit  the  prehensile  capadtjr,  and 
often  found  coiled  round  each  other's  bodies.  In  four  weeks  the  little  (^ 
gained  suf&cient  strength  to  put  their  heads  out  of  the  pouch,  and  at  t£e  end  of 
fifth  week  they  are  able  to  leave  it  entirely  for  a  short  time. 

Very  great  trouble  was  required  in  order  to  ascertain  these  paiticulars,  as  it  was 
that  the  Opossum  was  in  the  habit  of  hiding  herself  in  her  den  until  she  had  placed  1 
young  in  the  pouch,  so  that  it  was  needful  to  search  the  cavity  for  these  concealed  " 
and  to  watch  their  proceedings  by  night  and  day  without  intennissioB. 

There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  in  connexion  with  this  snlgect  that  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  young  Opossums  are  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  mere  helpless  hunpi 
animated  substances,  without  sense  or  power  of  determinate  action,  bat  are 
active  in  proportion  to  their  .minute  size  and  their  undeveloped  state.  If  placed  upoi] 
table,  they  can  crawl  about  its  surface,  and  are  sufficiently  haidy  to  retain  life  for 
hours  after  their  removal  from  the  warm  cradle  in  which  their  tender  bodies  were 
from  harm>  and  the  maternal  fount  which  poured  a  constant  stream  of  nonriidbineDt  i 
their  tiny  systems. 

Another  singular  circumstance  is,  that  when  they  are  first  placed  in  the  ponch, 
are  blind  and  deaf,  the  eyes  and  ears  being  closed,  and  not  opened  until  many  dajB 
elapsed.  With  partial  blindness  at  the  time  of  birth  we  are  all  fiuniliar  in  the  penoni 
kittens,  puppies,  and  other  little  animals,  but  that  the  tender  young  of  the 
should  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  is  truly  singular.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the 
or  puppy,  the  presence  of  light  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  are  needed  in  order 
withdraw  the  obstiicles  that  obstruct  the  sense  of  vision.  In  the  young  Opoasiun,  ho 
ever,  it  seems  that  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  needed  in  order  to  render  the 
sensitive  to  the  sounds  that  are  transmitted  through  its  mediumship,  but  that  in 
cases  the  little  creature  requires  the  absence  of  light  until  the  time  comes  for  it  to 
its  eyes  as  well  as  its  ears. 

What  length  of  time  elapses  between  the  period  of  transmission  into  the  pooch 
the  several  opening  of  eyes  and  ears  is  not,  I  believe^  as  yet  clearly  ascertained,  andu 
furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation.    I  would  also  suggest  that  the  blooi* 
the  young  animal  be  carefully  examined  in  three  of  its  stages,  viz.  just  before  it  ill  ~ 
inmiediately  after  being  placed  in  the  pouch,  and  after  the  period  when  the  eyes  and 
are  opened,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  important  change,  chemical  or 
has  been  made  in  that  liquid  by  the  double  action  of  air  and  li^t 

The  Crab-eating  Opossxtm  is  not  so  large  an  animal  as  the  Yiiginian  Opoasmii^  1 
only  thirty  or  thirty-one  inches  in  total  length,  the  head  and  body  measming  B 
inches,  and  the  tail  fifteen.  It  can  also  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  amnd 
the  darker  hue  of  its  fur,  the  attenuated  head,  and  the  uniformly  coloured  eaz8»  ^iHaAi 
generally  black,  but  are  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tint. 


of  the  Crab-eating  Opossum  is  long,  and  thougli  ratlier  woolly  in  texture,  is 
the  touch.  From  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  long  hairs  that  protrude  through 
close,  woolly  fur  that  lies  next  to  the  skin,  the  general  tinting  of  its  coat  appears 
[Certain,  and  varies  according  to  the  portion  which  happens  to  he  eocposed  to  view 
le.  These  hairs  are  nearly  white  towards  their  base,  but  darken  into  sooty-black 
their  extremities.  The  limbs  and  feet  are  black,  and  the  head  is  a  brownish- 
There  is  generally  an  indistinct  dark  line  drawn  over  the  forehead  The  tail  is 
scales,  interspersed  with  short  hairs,  and  its  basal  half  is  black,  the  remaindeF 
greyish-white.  For  the  first  three  inches  of  its  length  it  is  densely  clothed 
Dty-black  fur  of  the  same  tiot  as  that  upon  the  back,  and  the  remainder  of  its 
I  covered  with  scales  and  short  haii". 

Crab-eating  Opossum  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  residence  on  trees,  and  is  never 

proper  advantage  except  when  traversing  the  boughs,  or  swinging  among  the 

fi  by  means  of  its  peculiarly  prehensile  tail.     While  it  ia  engaged  in  its  arboreal 

bigs»  it  always  takes  care  to  twine  its  tail  firmly  roimd  the  nearest  object  that  is 
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capable  of  afifording  a  firm  liold,  and  tliiis  secures  itself  against  any  unfortunate  df 
of  it^  paws. 

On  the  level  ground  its  pace  is  slow,  and  its  gait  awkwai-d.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
seen  upon  the  ground,  as  it  is  unwilling  to  lorego  the  advantages  of  it^  arboreal  residenot, 
except  for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining  food.  Like  the  Virginian  Opossuni,  it  feeds  chiefl? 
on  animal  food,  such  as  the  smaller  mammalia,  hirds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  is  so  food 
of  Crustacea,  that  it  has  been  called  tlie  Cral>eater  from  that  predilection.  As  the  ambi 
and  other  crastaceans  on  wliich  it  feeds  are  usually  found  upon  low  and  marsh \ 
the  Crab-eating  Opossum  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  such  localities,  and  may  ge. 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood 

This  animal  is  held  in  some  estimation,  as  furnishing  an  agreeable  meal  to  those  wbo 
care  for  such  diet,  and  its  tiesh  is  said  by  the  initiated  to  resemble  that  of  the  bare.  Th» 
young  of  the  Crab-eating  Opossum  are,  during  their  days  of  infancy,  coloured  verr 
differently  from  the  adult  animal.  When  first  they  are  born,  they  are  entirely  nakej, 
but  when  they  are  large  enough  to  leave  the  pouch,  they  are  clothed  with  short  silken 
hairs  of  a  bright  chestnut  brown,  which,  after  a  while,  fades  into  the  dark  brownish-black 
of  the  full-grown  animal     In  all  cases  the  tinting  of  the  fur  is  rather  variable. 

The  Crab-eating  Opossum  h  found  vtuy  numerously  in  the  Brazils,  and  is  spread  ow 
the  whole  of  tropical  America. 
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lUSRIA^S  OPOSSUM.— PAOaiuter  Donigmiti. 


The  beautiful  little  animal  which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  engraving  affords  ancJ^ 
instance  of  a  marsupiated  animal  being  devoid  of  a  true  poucL 

In  Mbrian's  OPOS.SITM  there  is  no  true  pouch,  and  the  place  of  that  citfta 
structure  is  only  indicated  by  a  fold  of  skin,  so  that  during  the  infancy  of  its  yoinu^  tti 
mother  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  singular  custom  which  has  gained  f^th  tW 
title  of  "  dorsigenis,"  or  back-bearing.  At  a  very  early  age,  the  young  Opossmna  are  ahtftii 
to  the  back  of  their  mother,  where  they  cling  tightly  to  their  mother's  fur  with  tiicir  titlh 
hand-like  feet,  and  further  secure  themselves  by  twining  their  own  tails  round  that  of  tki 
parent    The  little  group  which  is  here  given,  was  sketched  from  a  stuffed  speeiiiieoli 
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He  British  Museum,  where  the  peculiar  attitude  of  mother  and  yoimg  is  wonderfully 
preserved,  when  the  very  minute  dimensions  of  the  young  Opossums  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Many  other  species  of  Opossums  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  young  upon  their 
"backs,  even  though  they  may  be  furnished  with  a  well  developed  pouch,  but  in  the  pouch- 
leas  Opossums  the  young  are  placed  on  the  back  at  a  very  early  age,  and  ai'e  retained 
there  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  is  a  very  small  animal,  measuring  when  adult  only  six  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  the  tail  itself  being  more  than  seven  inches  in  length,  thus  exceeding 
the  imited  measurement  of  the  head  and  body.  Its  general  appearance  is  much  like  that 
of  a  very  large  mouse,  or  a  very  small  rat. 

The  fur  of  Merian's  Opossum  is  very  short,  and  lies  closely  upon  the  skin.  On  the 
upper  portions  of  the  body  its  colour  is  a  pale  greyish-brown,  fadmg  below  into  a  yellowish- 
white.  Round  the  eyes  is  a  deep  brown  mark,  which  extends  foru^arda  in  front  of  each 
eye,  and  forms  a  small  dark  patcL  The  forehead,  the  upper  paj-t  of  the  head,  the  cheeks, 
together  with  the  limbs  and  feet,  are  of  a  yellowish-white,  tending  to  grey. 

Towards  the  base,  the  tail  is  clothed  with  hair  of  the  same  texture  and  colour  as  that 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but  towards  its  extremity  it  becomes  white.  The  habits  of 
Merian's  Opossum  ai"e  similar  to  those  of  the  Virginian  and  Crab-eating  Opossums.  Its 
native  country  is  Surinam. 
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Last,  and  most  singular  of  this  group  of  animals,  is  the  Yatock  Opossum,  a  creature 
which,  abandoning  the  arboreal  hfe  in  which  its  relations  so  much  delight,  shifts  its 
residence  to  the  river-banks,  and  passes  an  existence  almost  wholly  aquatic* 

It  is  a  curious  looking  animal,  and  even  by  the  bold  markings  with  which  its  fur  is 
diversified  is  easily  distinguishable  from  any  other  Opossum,  Upon  the  coat  of  this 
animal,  the  two  contrasting  hues  of  grey  and  sooty-black  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  choose  either  of  them  as  tlie  ground  lint  and  the  other  as  the  accessory. 
Wo  will,  however,  consider  the  lighter  hue  to  form  the  ground  tinting  of  the  fur.  and 
describe  the  animal  accordingly. 
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The  general  hue  of  the  body  is  a  pale  fawn-grey,  with  a  very  watertf  Ic 
and  set  closely  upon  the  skin.  Four  dark  bands  of  sooty-black  are  drawn  across  the  body 
in  a  peculiar,  but  extremely  variable  manner.  The  fii"8t  band  extends  over  the  Bhottldm 
as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  fore  limbs  ;  the  second  passes  saddlewise  across  the  bad^ 
extending  only  half-way  down  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  third  passes  over  the  hinde 
quarters  and  traverses  the  greater  portion  of  the  thigh;  while  the  fourth  is  reduced  to  i 
broad  patch  upon  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  Along  the  spine  runs  a  broad  blad 
band,  which  consists  of  three  dark  patches,  and  spreads  into  a  wide  hlack  patch  npon  tki 
top  of  the  head.  The  tail  is  dark  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  white  for  the  renudnni 
third. 

In  the  young  animal  these  peculiar  markings  aie  very  strongly  defined,  for  the  pill 
gi'eyish-fawn  becomes  almost  white,  and  contrasts  powerftiUy  with  the  dead,  sooty-bki 
of  the  dark  portions  of  the  fur. 

On  a  closer  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Yapock,  we  come  upon  certain  p«» 
Harities  which  distinguish  the  animal  from  any  other  of  its  relations,  and  give  ample  catw 
for  placing  it  in  a  separate  genus,  if  not  in  a  separate  family.  Intended  for  an  aqoaliB 
existence,  and  to  gain  its  food  in  and  about  the  waters,  the  Yapock  is  well  fitted  is  iJi 
course  of  life  by  the  structure  of  its  feet  The  hind-feet  are  furnished  with  a  membaaov 
web  that  connects  the  toes  together  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  claws,  and  serves  as  a  paddk 
by  which  the  creature  may  drive  itself  rapidly  tlirough  the  water,  or  as  a  rudder  by  whii 
it  may  direct  its  course. 

The  fore-paws  are  endowed  with  great  powers  of  grasping,  and  have  a  very  lumd-Iib 
aspect  They  are  webbed  only  as  far  as  the  fii'st  joint  One  peculiarity  in  their  fa» 
deserves  notice.  To  a  casual  ohser\^er,  tlie  fore-feet  of  the  Yapock  appear  to  be  famisfei 
with  six  toes,  the  superabundant  member  being  devoid  of  a  nail.  So  close  a  resembkiM 
does  this  structure  bexir  to  a  real  toe  that  it  has  been  described  as  such  by  a  very  eminal 
naturalist  It  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  an  unusual  development  of  the  pf  " 
bone,  which  supports  a  fold  of  the  skin. 

The  under  side  of  the  feet  is  furnished  with  a  large,  rough,  fleshy  pad,  and  there 
also  large,  rough  pads  upon  the  toes.    The  claws  are  small  and  weak,  and  the  thumb-jobs 
is  not  opposable  to  the  others.    The  ears  are  moderate  in  size,  sharp,  and  po; 
the  head  tapers  rapidly  towards  the  nose.     The  entire  aspect  of  the  creatuit;  is 
elongated   body  and  peculiarly  shaped  limbs  being  sufficient  to  proclaim   it  a 
swimmer  even  if  its  webbed  feet  were  not  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  not  a  very  laige  animal,  its  total  length  being  only  two  feet,  the  hea*!  and  b^fr 
measuring  rather  more  than  ten  inches.     In  some  specimens  the  tail  is  more  devi 
than  in  others,  and  measures  as  much  as  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Another  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  Yapock  is  the  presence  of  large  cheek 
apparently  similar  in  their  use  to  those  of  certain  monkeys.  It  is  supposed  that  tlie  ohy^ 
of  these  receptacles  is  to  enable  the  animal  to  engage  in  a  lengthened  chase  of  the  rwi* 
aquatic  animals  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  lay  them  up  in  store  until  it  returns  to  ik* 
laded  with  the  produce  of  its  watery  toils.  These  cheek-pouches  extend  far  backwii^ 
along  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  seem  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  large  supply  of  fcoi 

As  may  be  supposed  from  its  structure,  the  Yapock  feeds  principally  on  fish,  aqoits 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  other  water-loving  creatures.  Powers  of  climbing  would  bensebs 
for  such  an  animal,  and  it  is  accordingly  found  that  the  Yapock  is  unable  to  ascend  ttwi 
but^  as  if  in  compensation  for  tliis  deficiency,  is  a  most  adiniral)le  swimnuM  '  "  Da 
of  these  animals  w^as  once  taken  in  a  fish  "crawl,"  or  conical  basket,  whir  _?j| 

to  the  fish  but  does  not  permit  them  to  get  out  again.  Tlie  Yapock  had  uvkUeutly  Uiwl 
after  a  fish,  followed  it  into  the  basket,  and  not  being  able  to  make  good  it«  retvot^l*^ 
been  ignominiously  captui'ed 

The  residence  of  tliis  animal  is  always  near  water,  and  is  generally  made  In  a  hole  ^ 
is  tunneled  close  to  the  water  side.  It  is  a  very  rare  animal,  and  oom|>arativ€ly  if* 
specimens  have  as  yet  been  taken.  On  account  of  its  aquatic  propensities  and  the  aatm 
of  its  prey,  it  has  been  taken  for  an  otter,  and  has  been  described  under  the  title  of  ^ 
Demerara  Otter.  Buffon  notices  it  under  the  name  of  PctUe  Loulrede  la  Guy^nnf.  It  il» 
Dative  of  Brazil,  and  is  generally  found  by  the  banks  of  the  smaller  streams  ai 
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In  very  many  respects,  the  marsupiated  animals  seem  to  take  in  Australia  the  places 
that  are  occupied  in  other  countries  by  creatures  of  very  different  orders.  For  example, 
the  Tasmanian  wolf  is  clearly  the  representative  of  the  true  wolves  that  inhabit  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  the  kangaroos  take  the  place  of  the  jerboas,  and  so  on.  There  is,  however, 
one  singular  deficiency  in  the  Australian  fauna,  which  seems  to  be  partially  supplied  by 
different  members  of  this  curious  order. 

Australia  appears  to  be  a  country  that  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  monkey  race, 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  many  curious  species  of  quadrumana  inhabit- 
■  ing  its  deserts  and  vast  forests.  Yet,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  no  member  of 
the  quadrumana  to  be  found  in  that  land.  Many  of  the  monkey's  habits,  however,  are 
possessed  by  the  indigenous  marsupials,  which  seem  to  serve  as  the  representatives  of  the 
quadrumana  in  Australia.  Very  many  species  among  which  we  must  look  for  these 
representative  animals  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and,  although  they  do  not  possess  the 
true  quadrumanous  structure,  are  yet  endowed  with  such  hand-like  extremities  that  they 
"may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  analogues  of  these  animals. 

Perhaps  the  strangely  brutalized  form  of  humanity  which  exists  in  that  wondrous 
land  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  remarkable  forms  of  animal  life  which  are 
co-inhabitants  of  the  same  country ;  for  in  truth,  the  aboriginal  Australian  is  of  so  low  a 
type  that  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  quadrumana  race  to 
prevent  too  abrupt  a  transition  from  ^he  bipedal  to  the  quadrupedal  form. 

It  is  a  strange  race  of  humanity,  and  which,  by  its  own  showing,  is  on  the  point  of 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  traditions  of  the  Australian  aborigines  are  most 
HJTignlar  and  prophetic.  They  say  that  their  deity  has  been  vanquished  by  that  of  the  white 
man,  that  he  is  dethroned,  and  though  still  living  is  buried  under  the  earth,  existing  only 
by  permission.  They  even  consider  him  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  man,  and  have  con- 
sequently lost  all  feeling  of  reverence  for  so  degraded  a  being.  They  have  not  even  the 
paltry  veneration  that  is  inspired  by  fear,  and  seem  to  have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  to  which  religious  feeling  can  fall.  Some  deference  they  still  pay  to  the 
malevolent  phantoms  which  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  but  when  a 
race  of  mankind  has  fallen  so  low  in  spiritual  knowledge  as  to  think  the  white  man 
superior  to  the  black  god,  we  can  look  for  nothing  less  than  total  and  speedy  extinction. 

Few  religious  creeds  are  there  which  have  not  so  much  of  life  in  them  that  even  when 
cast  off  by  the  more  developed  minds,  they  cannot  be  taken  up  by  others  and  made  vital 
and  useful  to  them.  But  in  the  present  instance  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  being 
possessed  of  human  form  and  human  intellect  could  avail  himself  of  a  creed  so  pitifully 
contemptible  as  to  degrade  its  supreme  deity  below  the  level  of  created  man. 
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The  stnictiire  of  tlieir  bodies  shows  that  the  Seals  are  intended  to  pass  the  greater 

tion  of  their  existence  in  the  water,  for  the  body  is  elon^^'ated,  and  funned  very  much 
like  that  of  a  fish,  while  the  limbs  and  feet  are  so  moditicd  that  they  greatly  resemble 
fins,  and  are  put  to  the  same  use. 

In  order  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the  debilitating  action  of  the  element  in  which  they 
live,  they  are  thickly  covered  with  a  double  fur,  which,  when  immersed  in  water,  is  pressed 
tightly  to  the  skin,  and  effectually  throws  oil'  the  moisture.  In  some  Seals  tliis  fur  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  fur  itself  is 
kept  constantly  lubricated  with  a  fjitty  matter  secreted  by  the  skin,  and  is  thus  rendered 
waterproof.  The  more  eflectiudly  to  defend  the  animal  from  the  icy  cold  water  in  which 
it  is  often  immersed,  and  from  the  ice-fields  on  which  it  loves  to  cliuib,  a  thick  layer  of 
fat  is  placed  immediately  below  the  skin,  and  being  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat, 
serves  to  retain  the  internal  lieat  through  the  severest  cokl  All  the  fat  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  pressed  into  this  service,  as  there  is  compamtively  little  of  the  int4.'rual  fat 
that  is  usufdly  foxmd  plentifully  in  the  mammalia. 

Aided  by  the  imperfectly  developed  limbs,  the  Seals  are  able  to  le^ive  the  water  and 
to  ascend  the  shore,  where  they  are  capable  of  proceeding  with  no  small  rapidity,  though 
in  a  sufficiently  awkward  manner,  their  gait  partaking  equally  of  the  character  of  a  shuttle 
and  a  ci*awl  When  mo\ing  in  a  direct  line,  without  being  hurried,  they  bend  their 
spine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  huge  caterpillars  crawling 
leisui-ely  along  the  ground ;  the  spine  is  extremeiy  flexible,  so  that  the  animal  can  urge 
itself  through  the  water  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which  is  emyjloyed  by  the  fish. 

Their  clumsy,  scuttling  movements  when  on  land  form  a  curious  contrast  .with  the 
sy  grace  of  their  progiess  through  tlie  water.  When  the  Seals  swim,  they  drive  them- 
clves  f<irward  by  means  of  their  hinder  feet,  which  are  turned  inward,  and  pressed  against 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a  poweifiil  leverage  against  the  water,  as  well  as  a  rudder,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  direct  their  progress.  They  are  also  assisted  in  some  measure 
by  the  fore-limbs,  but  these  latter  members  are  more  employed  upon  land  than  in 
•water,  except  perhaps  for  the  pmiiose  of  grasping  their' young.  On  i*eference  to  the 
skeleton  of  the  Seal  on  page  511,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Seal's  limbs  will  be  better 
understood  than  by  the  expenditure  «.»f  a  page  of  actual  de.scriptictn  alone. 

When  they  desire  to  leave  the  water,  they  rush  violently  towai'ds  the  shore,  and  by  the 
force  of  their  impulse  shoot  themselves  out  of  the  water,  and  scrandde  up  the  bank  as 
fast  as  they  can.  On  taking  again  to  the  water,  th«y  shuffle  to  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  tumble  themselves  into  the  sea  or  river  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner,  gliding 
away  as  if  rejoicing  that  they  were  once  morn  in  their  proper  element. 

The  food  of  the  Seals  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  but  they  also  feed  lai-gely  upon  various 
crustaceti,  and  upon  molluscs.  Their  powers  of  swimming  are  so  grejit  that  they  are  able 
to  urge  successful  chase  of  the  fish  even  in  their  native  element,  and  it  has  several  times 
happened  that  captive  Seals  have  been  trained  to  catch  fish  for  the  service  of  their  owners. 

The  *' whisker"  hairs  are  extremely  thick  and  long,  and  in  many  species  are  marked 
with  a  raised  sinuous  margin,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
knobs.  Their  basal  extremities  are  connected  with  a  series  of  large  nerves,  similar  to 
those  of  the  lions  lip,  which  has  already  been  figured  on  page  137,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  structure  may  aid  them  in  the  capture  of  their  finny  prey.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  largely  developed,  and  the  tongue  is  rough,  and  slightly  cleft  at  its  extremity ;  the 
reason  for  this  structure  is  not  known. 

The  brain  of  the  Seal  is  very  large  in  projwrtion  to  the  body,  and,  as  might  be 
expecte<l  from  this  circumstance,  the  creature  is  extremely  intelligent,  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  very  docile  when  placed  imder  the  tuition  of  a  careful  instructor.  The  eyes  are 
large,  full,  and  intelligent^  and  the  nostrils  are  so  formed  that  they  can  be  effectually 
'.  while  the  creature  is  submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  opened  as 

t'w  it  rises  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  At  every  breath  the  nostrils  open  widely, 
and  seem  to  close  again  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  ears  are  also  famished  with  a  peculiar  structure  for  the  ]mrpose  of 
resisting  the  entrance  of  water. 
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The  true  Seals  are  fonnd  only  in  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouths  of  various  laig«« 
and  are  wonderfully  abundant  in  the  polar  regions.     None  of  them  are  known  to  i ' 
the  ti-opical  parts  of  the  earth.     Several  species  have  been  known  to  occur  upco  ( 
shoresj  more  especially  on  the  more  northern  coasts,  and  the  common  Seal,  iHiw  i 
is  found  in  great  numbers  around  the  northern  British  shores. 

The  teeth  of  the  Seals  are  very  remarkable,  and  admii-ably  adapted  for  odajugl 
retaining  the  slippery  prey.   The  canine  teeth  are  long,  sharp  and  powexful,  .md  the  Qob*! 
teeth  are  covered  with  long  and  shaip  points  of  various  sizes,  so  that  when  <^nce  cai|||f| 
in  the  gripe  of  these  formidable  weapons,  there  is  but  scant  hope  of  escape  foi  ^J " 
The  Seals  are  not  very  prolific  animals ;  the  number  of  their  young  famOy  f 
seldom  more  than  two,  and  often  restricted  to  a  single  offspring.     As  the 
would  be  unable,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence,  to  battle  with  i 
waves,  and  to  cling  firmly  to  their  parent  whUe  she  afforded  them  their  needfnl  i 
ment,  the  mother  Seal  retires  to  the  shores  when  she  is  called  upon  to  take  upoa  I 
the  pleasing  cares  of  maternity,  and  cherishes  her  young  for  a  season  on  l«id,1 
she  ventures  to  commit  them  to  the  waves. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  shyness  of  disposition  which  characterize  the  SeaU,  i 
wary  caution  with  which  they  retire  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  their  domestic  I 
very  little  known.     Indeed,  were  it  not  that  many  specimens  of  the  common  SmII 
been  captured  and  tamed,  we  should  have  but  little  information  on  the  mf5T^"" 
thabits  of  those  curious  animals.     There  are  many  species  of  Seals,  wMlI 
[separated  into  various  genera  by  different  authors  upon  different  gronml 
[example,  foimd  tlio  generic  distinction  upon  the  absence  or  pro^ence  of  r  . 
others  from  the  incisor  teeth,  and  others  from  the  molars  and  the  geni^rai 
of  the  skull. 


■^^;' 


bKA   LKUFABD.— L^iffoiiyx  tftdiUUti 


Tlie  Sea  Leopakd,  or  Leopard  Seal,  is  distinguishable  from  the  other  S««kJ 
means  of  its  comparatively  slender  neck,  and  the  wider  gape  of  its  m-  ;  ''      '  'hgl 
I  ifiirther  backward  than  is  generally  the  case  among  these  animala     T\  _« 

I  cui'iously  formed,  being  slender  at  the  neck  and  largest  towards  the  middle,  iruaj 
^it  tapers  rapidly  to  the  short  and  inconspicuous  tail  r 

The  fore-paws  are  without  any  projecting  membrane,  and  are  larcest  at  th«l 
joint,  diminishing  gradually  to  the  last  joint     The  claws  are  sharp  and  curved,  i 
deeply  grooved  ;  their  colour  is  black.     The  hind-feet  are  devoid  of  claws  mk! 
membrane,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tail-fin  of  a  fish     The  colour  of  tE 
generally  a  pale  grey  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  relieved  mth  a  number  o/] 
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RTCjish-wUite  spots,  which  have  earned  for  the  animal  the  uame  of  Leopard  Seal.  The 
external  ears  are  wantinfj. 

It  may  he  ohserved  in  this  place,  that  the  sitiiation  of  these  organs  is  rather  remark- 
ahle.  Tiie  external  orifice  is  not  placed  exactly  over  the  passage  that  leads  to  the 
internal  ear,  hut  is  situated  below  and  a  little  behind  the  eyes,  so  that  there  is  a  tubular 
passage  below  the  skin  tliat  seems  to  conduct  the  waves  of  sound  towards  the  hidden 
organs  of  hearing.  Partly  on  account  of  this  structure,  and  partly  because  the  Seals  pass 
so  much  of  their  time  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  will  be  little  needed  by  them,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  acute. 

Yet,  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  diving  must  have  discovered  that  when 
the  body  is  entirely  submerged  in  the  water,  the  auditory  organs  are  very  sensitive  to 
sounds  which  are  conveyed  through  the  wat43r,  although  not  to  those  which  are  produced 
on  land  and  are  only  transmitted  through  the  upper  atmosphere.  For  example,  although 
when  a  man  is  enth-ely  submerged  he  is  unable  to  hear  the  loudest  shouts  that  can  l>e 
raised  by  persons  on  shore,  his  ears  are  almost  painfully  sensitive  to  any  sound  that 
is  produced  in  the  water  and  is  transmitted  through  its  mediumship.  A  stone  thrown 
into  the  water,  or  a  blow  struck  upon  its  surface,  is  heard  with  perfect  distinctness, 
while  the  measured  stroke  of  oars  and  their  peculiar  grinding  roll  in  the  rowlocks 
become  perceptible  to  his  ears  long  before  the  sound  is  audible  to  those  who  are 
on  laud 

We  must  he  extremely  cautious  in  offering  any  conjectures  on  the  supposed  efficiency 
or  dulness  of  certain  organs  because  we  fancy  that  if  we  were  placed  under  the  same 
conditions  our  own  organs  would  serve  or  fail  us.  In  many  cases  these  conjectural 
assertions,  among  which  we  may  reckon  many  of  Button's  brilliant  disquisitions,  are 
found  to  bo  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  real  facts,  and  in  all  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  be  exceedingly  cautious  lest  we  should  overlook  some  circumstance  which  may  entirely 
alter  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Sea  Leopard,  which  are  probably  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  Seal,  as  Captain  Weddell,  who  fii*st  noticed  this  species, 
speaks  of  it  casually  as  a  well-known  animal,  merely  mentioning  that  his  men  caught 
so  many  Leopard  Seals,  or  that  they  secured  so  many  Seal  skins  and  so  many  Leopard 
Seal  skins  in  the  course  of  their  hunt 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  large  animal,  as  the  average  length  of  the  largest 
specimens  is  scaroelv  ten  feet  Around  the  largest  pai-t  of  tlie  body,  the  circumference 
measures  nearly  six  feet  and  a  half,  round  the  root  of  the  tail  about  two  feet  three  inohea, 
and  round  the  neck  barely  two  feet.  It  was  recorded  by  Oaptnin  Weddell  to  have  boea 
seen  off  the  South  Orkneys.  Some  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  w^ere  taken  off  the 
east<ern  coast  of  Polynesia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known,  these  animals  are  only  found  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere. 

Tlie  Ckested  Seal  is  a  very  curious  animal,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singular 
stnicture  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  title. 

The  head  of  the  Crested  Seal  is  broad,  especially  across  the  cranial  region,  and  the 
muzzle  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding  animal.  The  teeth  are 
also  rather  remarkable.  The  wonderful  protuberance  wliich  decorates  the  head  oi  this 
species  with  a  projecting  crest  is  confined  to  the  adult  males,  and  even  in  them  is  not 
always  so  conspicuously  elevated  as  is  represented  in  the  figure.  In  the  females  and  tlie 
young  of  both  sexes  it  is  hardly  percept  ible. 

From  the  muzzle  arises  a  cartilaginous  crest,  which  rises  abruptly  over  the  head  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  is  keel-shaped  in  the  middle.  This  crest  seems  to 
support  the  hood-like  sac  or  cowl  which  covers  the  head,  and  is  nothing  but  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  development  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  true  nostril  opening  at  each  side  of 
it  by  oblong  fissures.  Tlie  sac  is  covered  with  short  brown  hair,  and  as  it  can  be  intlated 
or  allowed  to  collapse  at  the  plea.>?ure  of  the  owner,  it  presents  a  very  grot<^sque  siglit, 

Tlie  real  object  of  this  appendtxge  is  not  known.  Some  writers  leiin  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  intended  to  aid  in  some  manner  the  sense  of  smelL    Tliis  conjecture,  however,  seems 
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to  be  wortliless,  as  in  that  case  the  females  and  the  young  would  equally  need  ill  j 
assistance  with  the  adiilt  males. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  puiport  of  this  crest,  it  is  frequently  of  gieoi  nml 
the  animal  in  moments  of  danger.     It  is  well   known  that   the  Seals  are 
sensitive  about  the  region  of  the  nostrils^  and  that  a  comparatively  slight  blow  \  ^ 
nose  will  suffice  to  stun  a  Seal  that  would  be  but  little  affected  by  the  heaviaBk  ] 
upon  any  other  portion  of  its  body.     The  Crested  Seal,  however,  finds  his  air-filled  J 
of  truly  invaluable  service  to  him  in  deadening  the  force  of  any  -     '      '  v  bei 

at  his  nose  ;  for,  as  has  abeady  been  mentioned^  the  nostrils  ai-e  n^    ^ 
of  the  muzzle,  but  upon  each  side  of  it,  and  are  consequently  pitjtoctcd  by  tbe 
hanging  head. 

It  has  often  happened  that  when  the  Seal-hunters  have  been  engaged  in  tbe  punuii4| 
their  prey,  they  have  laid  several  of  these  animals  to  all  appeaiance  seustrless  on  l 
ground,  awaiting  the  stroke  of  the  knife  that  shall  complete  the  victory.    The 
however,  are  but  slightly  stunned,  and  recovering  from  their  temporan-  ta 

the  conflict  with  such  unexpected  energy  that  their  assailants  are  forced  i 
t  T  summary  measures  when  engaged  in  the  chase  of  these  creatures. 


'w^r 


•^s^; 
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The  onset  of  an  enraged  Crested  Seal  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  for  the  ^.« 
marvellously  fierce  when  its  anger  is  roused,  and  its  strength  is  very  conaidembli 
teeth,  too,  are  formidably  powerful,  and  can  inflict  very  dangerous  wounds.     In  figiS 
they  can  use  their  claws  as  well  as  their  teetk     The  males  are  always  pugnacini?  anin 
and  during  the  season  when  they  choose  their  mates  are  in  the  habit  of  t" 
porately  among  each  other  for  the  possession  of  some  attractive  female,  m 
combats  inflict  severe  lacerations.     During  these  conflicts  the  two  combatants  cip. 
their  mutual  rage  by  emitting  a  t<)rrent  of  loud,  passionate,  yelling  screams,  wlicii  i 
audible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  a  polygamous  animal,  ono  male  ruling  over  a  small  herd  of  wiveA 
The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  some  value,  and  great  numbers  of  these  skins  tira  unnu 
imported  into  Europe,  where  they  are  used  for  various  purposes.     To  '  'ii 

this  Seal  is  of  incalculable  value,  as  he  makes  use  of  almost  every  poilio.  -^^tri 

well  as  of  its  skin.  Of  the  fur  he  makes  his  thick,  cold-i-esisting  costume,  ami  withl 
skin  he  covers  those  wonderful  little  boats  in  which  he  braves  the  fury  of  the  cccm » 
search  of  his  aquatic  quany.     Of  the  stomach  he  makes  air  buoys,  which  he  fasten  to 
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his  lances,  and  which  indicate  the  position  of  any  Seal  or  other  animal  that  he  may 
strike,  and  also  serve  to  tire  the  wounded  prey,  and  enable  the  hunter  to  repeat  his 
blow.  Even  the  teeth  are  pressed  into  his  semce,  and  are  used  as  convenient  heads 
for  his  spears. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Seal  skin  for  civilized  nations  it  is  needful  to  remove  the 
long  coarse  hairs,  and  to  leave  only  the  soft  woolly  fur  adherent  to  the  skin.  The 
process  is  very  simple,  consisting  in  heating  the  skin,  and  then  scraping  it  while  hot  with 
a  wooden  knife. 

The  colour  of  this  creature's  fur  is,  when  adult,  a  dark  hlne-hlack  upon  the  hack, 
fading  to  a  yellowish-white  on  the  under  portions  of  the  hudy.  A  numher  of  large  grey 
patches  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the  body,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  patch  there  is  a 
dark  spot.  The  head,  the  tail,  and  the  feet,  arc  black.  In  the  young  animal  tl»e  colours 
are  not  of  the  same  cast,  being  during  the  first  year  of  a  slnte-grey  upon  the  back  and 
silvery-white  below,  darkening  in  the  second  year  to  a  brownish -gi'cy  along  tho  spine. 

It  is  a  moderately  large  animal,  being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length  when  adnlt,  and 
stout  in  proportion. 

Tlie  Crested  Seal  is  found  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Southera  Greenland,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  much  upon  ice  islands,  caring  comparatively  little  for  ordinaiy  land.  It 
also  frequents  the  shores  of  Northern  Amenca.  From  September  to  March  it  is  found 
in  Davis's  Straits,  but  leaves  that  locality  for  the  pui'poae  of  producing  and  rearing  its 
young,  and  returns  again  in  June,  together  with  its  oilspring,  in  a  very  bare  and  poor 
condition.  About  July  it  takes  another  excursion,  and  employs  its  time  in  recovering  tljo 
health  and  strength  which  it  had  lost  during  the  period  of  its  former  absence,  so  that  in 
September  it  is  very  fat,  and  altogether  in  exceUent  condition. 

By  the  native  Greenlauders  it  is  termed  "  Neitsersoak." 

The  natives  of  the  locahties  which  are  inhabited  by  this  animal  arc  in  the  habit  of 
employing  two  methods  for  their  capture,  the  one  being  only  a  question  of  patience 
between  the  man  and  the  Seal,  and  tlio  oilier  a  fair  measurement  of  human  reason  against 
sealish  sagacity ;  the  former  generally,  but  not  always,  proving  the  superior.  The  two 
modes  are  as  follows. 

The  Seals  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  or  preserving  in  some  way,  certain  round  holes  in 
the  ice,  which  communicate  witli  the  water,  and  which  serve  them  as  doors  through  which 
they  call  enter  or  leave  the  water  without  being  forced  to  crawl  to  the  edge  of  the  ice-field. 
It  seems  wonderful  that  the  animals  should  be  able  to  craw!  up  the  steep  and  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  these  holes,  which  are  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  but  they 
manage  to  perfonn  this  feat  witli  entire  ease. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  Seal-holes,  the  hunter  shapes  his  course  towards  them,  and 
acconiing  to  the  locahty  or  the  bent  of  liis  own  genius,  has  recourse  to  one  or  other  of  tho 
established  methods  l:>y  which  Seals  are  killed.  The  easiest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
tardiest  and  stupidest  plan,  is  to  build  a  kind  of  barricade  of  snow  and  ice  at  some 
distance  from  the  Seal-holes,  and  to  lie  there  concealed  imtil  tho  animal  emerges  from  the 
sea,  and  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  ice-field.  As  soon  as  it  has  travelled  to  some 
little  distance  from  its  spot  of  refuge,  tho  hunter  seizes  the  opportunity  to  inflict  a  fatal 
wound,  and  then  uses  Ins  best  endeavours  to  prevent  his  powerful  prey  from  regaining- 
its  familiar  element. 

Should  the  Seal  ever  reach  tho  ice-hole,  the  entire  labour  of  the  tlay  is  lost,  for  the 
unsuccessful  himter  is  not  only  disappointed  by  tlto  escape  of  his  inlended  %ictim,  but 
has  also  tho  mortifiction  of  seeing  every  Seal  upon  the  ice-field  scouring  towards  the 
ice-holes,  and  disappearing  therein,  no  more  to  venture  upon  open  ice  that  day. 

The  second  mode  of  Seal  killing  is  much  more  sportsmanlike,  and  needs  not  the 
long  and  wearisome  watch  l)ehind  the  icy  barrier. 

leaving  big  sledge  anil  dogs  at  a  distance,  but  \^^thin  convenient  call,  the  cautious 
hunter  takes  his  weapons,  and  proceeds  sUently  and  slowly  towards  the  spot  where  he  sees 
a  Seal  reposing  itself  upon  the  ice.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  animal  to  betray  signs  of 
distnist,  ho  drops  prostmte  upon  tlie  ice,  and  remains  motionless  imtil  the  Seal  recovers 
from  its  alarm,  and  agaiti  compo.ses  itself  to  rest.     From  this  moment,  the  man  is  obliged 
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to  ca.st  away  all  human  liabita  and  movements,  and  while  Ijring  prostrate  on  ibe  la  1 
imitate  the  actions  of  a  Seal. 

Taking  care  to  remain  motionless  whenever  he  sees  the  Seal  looking  in  his  dbl 
he  creeps  gradually  towards  Ids  intended  jtrey,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  Um  i|i 
and  the  Seal,  in  which  case  the  death  of  the  latter  is  almost  inevitable    1^  ho^ 
relative  position  of  man,  Seal,  and  ice-hole  be  such  that  this  manccuvre  becomes  imp 
the  hunter  contrives  to  crawl  up  to  the  sleeping  Seal,  and  with  a  single  blow  lays  ill 
upon  the  ice. 

The  Common  Seal  is  spread  very  widely  over  many  portions  of  tin 
very  frequent  occurrence  upon  our  own  coasts,  where  it  is  found  in  con^ 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fishermen,  who  look  upon  it  with  intense  haired,  on  l 
of  tho  havoc  which  it  makes  among  the  fish. 

It  is  rather  a  handsome  animal,  with  its  beautifully  mottled  sldn  and  large  iu 
eyes,  and  allhough  not  so  large  as  other  species  M'hich  are  also  found  upon  Uie 
coasts,  yields  to  none  of  them  in  point  of  beauty.     The  colour  of  its  fur  in  j^pneraily  j( J 
greyish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  or  bro-wTiish-black,  whi. "  -ri 

more  conspicuous  along  the  back  than  upon  the  sides.     Tlie  under  poi* 
are  of  a  nmch  lighter  hue.     The  feet  are  short,  and  the  claws  of  the  hinder  feeti 
than  those  of  tlie  anterior  limbs.     The  total  length  of  the  adult  Seal  is  seldom  mo 
five  feet,  the  head  being  aljout  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

This  creature  is  wonderfully  active  both  in  water  and  on  land,  although  it^  i-»Ii 
powers  are  but  awkwardly  manifested  when  it  is  removed  from  the  watt^rv  el»  nvL;  i 
wliicli  it  loves  to  roam.     It  is  a  persevering  hunter  of  fish,  chasing  and  securing  iLtni  mil 
manner  that  greatly  excites  the  \\Tath  of  the  fishermen,  wlio  see  their  he^t  cnptiv«.«  »iC«^| 
away  from  them  without  the  possibilit}^  of  resistance.     So  cimci 
Common  Seal,  that  one  of  tliese  aninuils  will  coolly  hang  about  t]i' 
out  the  season,  make  itself  familiar  with  all  the  turns  and  angles  of  ihc  net*,  jui'ia-.-j 
itself  of  their  help  in  capturing  the  fish  on  which  it  is  desirous  to  make  a  weal. 

A  cmfty  old  Seal  will  sometimes  continue  this  predatory  mode  of  ejcistence  fir  il 
series  of  years,  until  Ins  person  becomes  familiar  to  the  fishermen,  an«l  vriU  carrr  m  L>] 
depredations  with  such  consummate  skill  that  the  fishermen  can  find  no  npjvirtunitvfrl 
stopping  liis  career  with  a  ritle-bullet  or  a  fish-spear.     Seals  have  ' 
manner  to  haunt  the  salmon  fisheries  as  long  as  the  nets  were  down, 
season  was  over,  and  the  nets  had  been  removed,  have  been  seen  to  ascend  tlie  riv«i>  i* 
some  mDes,  in  order  to  devour  the  spawning  fish. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Iiish  coast  rcspeetia?  < 
Seal,  which  constantly  haunts  the  same  spot  through  a  series  of  many  yeaxa 

Tliey  think  that  the  animal  is  supernaturally  protected  from  harm  of  any  kiud ;— On 
bullets  "will  not  strike  him,  however  well  the  gun  be  aimed  ;  that  steel  will  not  i 
body,  however  keen  the  blade,  or  however  strong  the  arm  that  lu'ges  it ;  and  that  I 
array  of  nets  are  powerless  to  retain  so  puiflsant  a  being  in  their  manifold  mesbeT 
after  a  while  a  Seal,  if  he  be  only  bold  and  wary,  may  lead  a  luxurious  lift  ■* ' 
fishermen*s  cost,  for  no  one  will  venture  to  attack  an  animal  that  bean  b 
life. 

Fortimately  for  tho  Seals  in  general,  they  are  not  often  visited  by  the  wrath  of  < 
whom  they  rob,  for  there  is  a  feeling  prevalent  among  many  fishenncn  tli         '  "  M 
is  unlucky,  and  that  sueh  a  deed  would  prevent  the  miu-derer  from  obr. 
success  at  sea.     This  humane  idea  seems  however  to  extend  no  further  * 
fishing  grounds,  for  the  chase  of  the  Seal  has  long  taken  its  place  among  th 
of  commercial  speculations,  and  is  of  extreme  importance.  - 

The  general  mode  of  securing  these  creatures  is  to  land  quietly,  and  to  nit  rjff  t»l 
return  of  the  terrified  animals,  wliich  are  qnicldy  despatehed  by  smart  Mows  &oia 
bludgeon  across  their  nose.    When  driven  to  desperation,  they  fight  8;v       ' 
Seal  is  no  mean  antagonist  for  a  man,  provided  that  he  is  not  a  { 
The   creature   has  an  awkward  way  of  lying  on  its  side,  shuffling  ra]*idJ}'  ai^n^ ' 
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scratching  furiously  with  its  fore-paws.  And  if  its  antagonist  should  endeavour  to  cut 
off  its  retreat,  it  will  boldly  fling  itself  up<5n  him,  and  endeavour  by  the  violence  of  its 
onset  to  bear  hira  to  the  ground. 

Should  the  beach  he  composed  of  pebbles  or  shingles,  it  is  the  hunter's  best  policy  to 
face  the  animal,  and  trust  to  his  cudgel  for  stunning  the  Seal  as  it  comes  along.  For 
when  the  Seal  is  galloping  along  the  beach  after  its  own  rapid  but. awkward  fashion,  it 
flings  the  stones  behind  it  with  such  violence  that  the  pursuer  can  hardly  escape  ft-om 
receiving  severe  blows  from  these  strangely-launched  missiles.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
the  Seal  uses  this  mode  of  defence  wittingly,  but  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  is, 
that  the  peculiar  gait  of  the  animal  is  the  cause  of  this  Parthian  assault,  without  any 
voluntary  intention  on  the  part,  of  the  Seal  itself. 

On  the  British  coasts  the  chase  of  the  Seal  is  hut  of  local  importance,  but  on  the 
shore  of  Newfoundland  it  assumes  a  diff'crent  aspect,  and  becomes  an  important  branch  of 
commercial  enterprise,  emplo}ing  many  vessels  annually.  In  a  successtul  season  the 
number  of  Seals  which  are  taken  amount  to  many  hundred  thousand.  A  large  quantity 
of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  the  Seals,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes,  while 
tht*ir  skins  are  of  considerable  value  either  when  tanned  into  leather  or  when  prepared 
with  the  fur,  and  used  for  making  various  articles  of  dress  and  luxury. 
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I  On  the  British  coasts  Seal-shooting  is  much  followed,  and  is  tljought  to  be  a  very 
Eciting  purauit,  requiring  much  steadiness  of  nerVe  as  well  as  strength  of  body  and 
quickness  of  eye. 

So  quick  is  the  animal  in  its  movements,  that  with  the  old  flint-lock  guns  the  sports- 

l^man  could  seldom  succeed  in  killing  a  Seal ;  for  at  the  flash  of  the  powder  in  the  pan  the 

Seal  would  instantly  dive  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  bullet  to  speed  harmlessly  over 

its  head     With  the  present  weapons  the  Seal  may  be  readily  killed,  provided  that  the 

ihiinter  be  able  to  take  a  rapid  and  certain  aim  in  spite  of  the  rocking  of  his  boat  or  the 

'movements  of  the  Seal     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hit  a  Seal,  even  at  the  short  range  of  a 

hundred  yards,  for  the  creature  exposes  but  little  of  its  person  above  the  suiface  of  the 

^irater,  and  if  alarmed,  does  not  remain  exposed  for  more  that  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  a  heavy  missile  to  kill  it  upon  the  spot,  the 

'"ordinary  "pea  rifles"  being  of  little  use  for  such  a  purpose.     Sliould  the  Seal  not  be 

Icilled  immediately,  the  sportsman  will  never  obtain  possession  of  his  prey,  and  even 

[when  a  well  directed  shot  has  instantaneously  deprived  the  animal  of  life,  it  will  often 
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sink  out  of  reach  unless  struck  by  a  barbed  fish-spear,  whicli  should  alwftjfB 
in  readiness  for  that  purpose. 

Much  sea-craft  is  required  for  the  chase  of  the  Seal,  as  well  as  considerable 
of  the  animal  and  its  habits.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if  the  Seal  be  disturbed 
the  tide  is  ebbing,  it  will  always  make  its  way  seawards  ;  but  that  if  it  be  alarmed 
the  tide  is  flouring,  it  will  direct  its  course  towards  the  land. 

The  Seal  is  also  a  good  natural  barometer,  and  by  its  movements  indicates  bi 
practised  eye  the  forthcoming  clianges  in  the  weather.  Whenever  an  old  Seal  ia  « 
rolling  and  tumbling  along  a  bank,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  is  sure  to  ensue  W» 
many  hours  have  passed. 

Tins  species  of  Seal,  in  common  with  several  others,  is  mightily  fond  of  musl 
and  has  often  been  known  to  follow  a  boat  while  some  one  was  playinij  on 
instiTiment.     Some  persons  say  that  tiie  Seal-shooters  ought  always  to  b< 
by  a  piper  in  order  to  induce  the  Seals  to  approach,  and  assert  that  the  : 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  to  that  of  any  other  instrument,  an  assertion  which,  ii  »« 
only  shows  that  the  Seal  must  be  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  musical  feeling. 

Tlic  Common  Seal  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  speedily  becomes  one  of  the  meet  df»i* 
of  animals,  attaching  itself  with  strong  affection  to  its  human  friends,  and  develnjt^; 
a  beautifully  gentle  and  loving  nature,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  such  an  animal.  Mar 
of  these  creatures  have  been  taken  when  young,  and  have  been  strongly  domestic^' 
with  their  captors,  considering  themselves  to  belong  of  right  to  the  household,  and  iaia^ 
their  share  of  the  fireside  with  the  otlier  members  of  tlie  famdy.  An  interesting  aocoBi 
of  a  tame  Seal  wfis  lately  sent  to  the  Field  newspaper,  and  nins  as  follows  ; 

"  If  taken  young  and  treated  kindly,  the  Seal  will  rival  the  dog  in  sagaeitj  m 
affection  for  its  master. 

"When  a  boy,  I  was  presented  by  some  fishennen  with  one  apparently  not  more  tbi 
a  fortnight  old,  whicli  in  a  few  weeks  became  perfectly  tame  and  domesticated.  yifS 
follow  me  about,  eat  from  my  hand,  and  showed  unmiskikcablc  signs  of  reoo<niiti0ii  oi 
attachment  whenever  I  approached.  It  was  fond  of  heat,  and  would  lie  for  hotinaltW 
kitchen  fire,  raising  its  head  to  look  at  eveiy  new  comer,  but  never  attempting  to  We 
and  would  nestle  close  to  the  dogs,  who  aoon  became  quite  reconciled  to  their  cf» 
friend, 

Unfortimately  the  winter  after  I  obtained  it  was  imusually  rough  and  stormy  Vj^ 
that  wUd  coast  boats  could  seldom  put  to  sea,  and  the  supply  of  fish  b.  'antr^i 

precarious.     We  were  obliged  to  substitute  milk  in  its  place,  of  whicli  tl  oi^i^ 

large  quantities,  and  as  the  scarcity  of  other  food  still  continued,  it  was  dvtennuK^ 
in  a  family  council,  that  it  slioidd  bo  consigned  to  its  own  clement^  to  shift  k 
itself 

Accompanied  by  a  clergyman  who  took  a  great  interest  in  my  p>et,  I  towed  oot  fc 

a  couple  of  miles  to  sea,  and  dropped  it  quietly  ovcrboanl.    Verj^  much  to  our  asloiii^ 

ment,  however,  we  found  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  shako  it  off.    Fast  ns  "   '   ^ 

it  swam  still  faster  after  the  boat,  crj'ing  all  the  time  so  loudly  that  it  i  .^a 

.been  heard  a  mile  away,  and  so  pitifully  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  ii  iu  ftg«ia  id 

h>ring  it  home,  where,  after  this  new  pi-oof  of  attachment,  it  lived  in  clover  for  SWJ* 

tmonths,  and   I   believe  might  still  be  in  existenco  but  for  the  untimely  futc  wiati 

most  pets  are  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  experience,  and  to  which  this  ono  vmU 

exception." 

A  somewhat  similar    story  is    told    in    Maxwell's  "Wild  Sports   of 
where  may  be  found  a  very  interesting  and  touching  narrative  of  a  tamr, 
lived  for  several  years  with  a  family,  and  whicli,  although  it  was  ^ 
to  sea  in  a  boat  and  thrown  overboard,  always  found  its  way  bacs 
which  it  loved,  even  contriving  to  creep  thn->ugh  an  open  window  and  k»  gain  iioooil) 
the  warm  fireside.     The  end  of  this  poor  creature  was  a  sadly  tragic  one^  and       *    ' 
be  narrated  here. 

In  the  same  work  is  a  very  spirited  account  of  another  Seal  adventuw,  in  wl 
ludicroufl  ploujont  prevails,  although  it  might  have  furnished  material  for  tfag^y. 
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number  of  men  had  gone  in  a  boat  to  tlic  Sound  of  Achil,  and  having  seen  a  Seal 
[ind  her  young  one  reposing  on  the  sajid,  had  borrowed  an  okl  musket,  and  set  off  to 
ittack  tljenL  They  succeeded  in  securing  the  cub  before  it  could  reach  the  sea,  and  tossed 
i  into  their  boat.  The  mother  Seal,  liowcvcr,  inspired  by  materaal  love,  swam  after  the 
boat  which  contained  her  offepring,  and  could  not  be  deterred  from  following  the  captors 
iu  the  hope  of  rescuing  her  child  The  men  attempted  several  times  to  shoot  the  poor 
creature,  but  their  ricketty  weapon  would  not  explode  until  it  ha<l  been  several  times 
futilely  snapped.  At  last,  however,  it  performed  ite  duty,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  the 
BcaTs  head. 

The  body  was  immediately  lifted  into  the  boat,  when  to  the  horror  of  the  captoi-s,  llm 
animal,  wliich  w'aa  only  stunned,  recovered  its  senses,  and  began  a  most  furious  attack 
upon  its  enemies,  floundering  about  the  boat  witli  sucli  energy  that  slie  nearly  ovei^et  it, 
and  snapping  fiercely  at  the  legs  of  hr-r  antagonists.  The  contest  soon  assumed  a  serious 
tispect,  IVtr  the  teeth  of  the  angry  animal  were  ui-ged  with  such  fmy  that  they  cut  deeply 
iuto  the  oars  with  which  her  attacks  were  waided  off,  and  if  assistance  had  not  speedily 
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ixrived,  the  result  might  have  been  of  a  vtiry  tragic  nature.  A  gentleman,  however,  that 
lappened  to  be  sailing  near  the  scene  of  combat,  was  attracted  by  the  cunous  spectacle 
>f  a  boat's  crew  engaged  in  such  strange  evolutions,  and  dii^cting  liis  course  towards 
them,  ended  the  combat  by  a  rifle  bullet. 

Of  late  days,  performing  Seals  have  come  into  vogue  under  various  titles,  among 

-which  the  "Talking  Fish"  is  well  knowa     These  clever  animals  have  been  taught  to 

yerfonn  sundry  ingenious  feats,  requiring  not  only  an  intelligent  mind  to  comprehend, 

:>ut  an  activity  of  body  to  execute,  apparently  incompatible  with  the  conformation  of 

the  animal. 

They  %vill  bark  at  the  word  of  command,  their  phocine  tongue  being  very  freely 
iraivslatcd  into  the  language  of  any  country  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be ;  they 
Avill  rotate  in  their  water  tub  with  singular  velocity ;  they  will  offer  to  kiss  any  one 
M'ho  is  not  afmid  of  their  lai-ge  wet  hairy  mouth,  and  in  fine  will  go  through  many 
Eimilar  pejformances  with  great  skill  and  seeming  enjoyment  of  the  attention  paid  to 
ihcm  by  their  visitors.  For  they  are  wonderfully  fond  of  admiration,  these  Seals,  and 
although  very  shy  to  those  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted,  and  before  they  have 
>ecome  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  are  highly  appreciative  of  the  kind  words 
and  caresses  wliich  fall  to  their  lot  while  they  are  going  through  their  tricks. 

Even  the  Seals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  are  not  put  through  any  particular 
training,  are  not  without  their  little  coquetries  with  regard  to  the  ever  changing  circle 
of  visitors  who  stand  around  the  railings  which  inclose  their  habitations,  while  their 
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demonstrations  of  affection  towards  the  keeper  who  attends   to  t^  'its  jnt 

lively.  They  recognise  him  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  shoot  int.;  /  y  throng  tie 
water,  fling  themselves  ujion  the  bank,  scuttle  to  the  iron  fence  and  ri'ar  IbinMislm 
against  the  rails  in  impatient  greetings,  long  before  he  reaches  the  limitfi  of  their  hue- 
Perhaps  these  ebullitions  of  regard  are  not  totally  personal  to  the  keeper,  but  an?  [».irJi 
caused  by  certain  pieces  of  fish  which  ho  carries  with  Iiim.  As  soon  txs  they  rnxm 
the  expected  gift,  they  seize  it  between  their  teeth,  and  unless  they  happen  to  be  ]nu«f\ 
become  very  playful,  and  execute  all  manner  of  aquatic  gambols  before  they  eat  ii,  nm 
after  the  manner  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

The  specific  name  of  Vitulina,  or  calf-like,  has  been  given  to  the  Common  SeaXttf 
because  it  presents  a  calf-like  aspect,  but  because  its  voice  is  tliought  to  bear  some 
blance  to  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  calf  when  separated  from  its  mother. 

The  HAiiP  Seal  derives  its  name  from  the  very  conspicuous  manner  in  which  iti  ht 
is  coloured 

The  general  hue  of  the  HarjD  Seal's  coat  is  a  whitish-grey,  and  upon  thnt  d<»h'rn?»-  ti< 
are  drawn  two  broad,  scmicircidar  bands  of  a  deep  black,  their  points  ne.ni  li 

other,  and  extending  from  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  till.      1\ 
ings  ai'C  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  harp,  and  have  given  rise  ta 
popular  name  by  which  this  species  is  designated     The  muzzle  and  fore  part  of  llic*^ 
is  also  black.    This  peculiar  colouring,  which  seems  to  distinguish  this  animal  from 
other  species  of  Seal,  is  however  never  seen  except  in  the  adult  animal,  and  is  nt>t 
sidered  to  be  perfect  until  the  creature  has  attained  its  fifth  year.     Very  many 
are  variously  ntarked  according  to  their  ages,  sex,  and  time  of  year,  but  the 
which  undergo  more  decided  changes  than  the  Ilarp  Seal ;  changes  so  unex 
they  have  caused  the  animal  to  be  described  under  several  different  titles 
the  particidar  coat  which  it  happened  at  that  time  to  wear. 

In  the  first  few  montlis  of  its  existence,  the  fur  of  the  llarp  Seal  ia  white  in  ooloofi 
woolly  in  texture.     At  the  expiration  of  a  year  the  white  changes  to  a  grr^     ^        jun. 
the  second  year,  the  fur  is  entirely  grey.     In  the  third  year,  the  grey  i.'^  nod 

stripes  of  darker  hues,  and  varying  in  number,  dimensions,  and  position.     Tim  iourth 
changes  the  stripes  into  spots,  and  in  the  fifth  year,  the  seniidunar  block  stripes 
their  appearance. 

Tlic  Greenlanders  designate  the  Haip  Seal  by  different  titles  according  to  its 
giving  it  the  name  of  Atak,  or  Attamk,  in  its  first  year,  Atteisiak  in  the  second, 
in  the  third,  Milektok,  in  the  fourth,  and  Attarsoak,  in  the  fifth. 

The  Harp  Seal  is  found  in  great  numbers  upon  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Icidnnd 
other  localities,  and  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  life.     It  does  not  niii'  " 
shore  after  the  fashion  of  many  Seals,  but  prefers  to  take  up  its*  residence   u 
ice-islands,  disregarding  even  the  m{)re  solid  fields  of  ice  that  are  so  much  Imiucni 
other  animals  belonging  to  the  same  family.     It  is  found  in  conaiderahlo  numben, 
gregating  together  in  herds  under  the  leaderaliip  of  a  single  chieli  and  constantly 
to  his  authority. 

There  is  always  a  sentinel  planted  by  every  herd,  whose  duty  hes  in  looking  oi 
danger,  and  giving  timely  warning  to  the  remainder  of  the  herd.     The  IT  ' 

withal  to  be  rather  a  reckless  being,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  for  it  is  t 
by  a  cautious  hunter,  and  can  be  destroyed  with  little  dilficulty.     Sc 
take  its  repose  without  trusting  itself  upon  ice  or  land,  and  sleeps  w  i  ra ' 

surface  of  the  sea.  In  this  situation  its  slumbers  are  so  profound  that  it  h. 
surprised  and  slain  before  it  has  awoke  from  its  treacherous  somnolence.  Tli 
is  moderate  in  size,  being  generally  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  and  pT 
stout    Some  very  laige  specimens,  however,  ait;  said  to  ivach  the  length  of  mn.   i<  n, 

It  is  an  extremely  valuable  animal  both  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  thr*  nncix 
inhabitants  of  Greenland    In  this  country  we  value  the  IIuxp  Seal  princii 
of  the  excellent  oil  which  it  furnishes,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be  of  a  j  :i\  Mb  I 

chAiacter  than  that  wliioh  is  obtained  from  other  oil-producing  animals.     The  creatmv  < 


remarkably  well  fumisliecl  witli  the  fatty  substance  from  wliicli  the  oil  is  obtained,  and  is 
therefore  eagerly  pursued,  irrespective  of  the  value  wliieh  is  set  upon  the  fur. 

The  food  of  this  animal  is  almost  wholly  of  an  animal  nature,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
salmon  and  other  fish,  together  with  various  molluscs  and  crustaceans.  It  however  stands 
in  great  dread  of  other  species  of  Seal,  such  as  tlie  Sea  Lion  and  Sea  Bear,  and  according 
to  many  accounti>  holds  the  spermaceti  whale  in  awe,  being  chased  by  that  formidable 
creature  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  shore.  Twice  in  the  year  the  Harp  Seal  indulges 
in  a  migration  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  described  when  treating  of  the  Sea 
Leopard,  llie  young  of  this  species  are  sometimes  two  in  number,  although  the  matenial 
Seal  is  often  forced  to  content  hei-self  with  a  single  child. 

Like  the  Common  Seal,  the  Atak  is  possessed  of  much  intelligence,  and  is  very  capable 
of  domestication. 

Two  of  these  animals  which  were  placed  in  the  zoological  collection  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantcs,  were  at  their  first  arrival  extremely  shy,  and  would  avoid  the  person  of  man  with 
eveiy  mark  of  terror.  Yet  in  a  very  short  time  they  became  quite  tame,  and  \A'ould 
voluntardy  seek  the  caresses  of  those  who  had  behaved  kindly  towards  them.  TLey  also 
struck  up  a  great  frieiidsliip  with  two  little  dogs,  and  wuuhl  permit  their  little  playfeOowa 
to  take  all  kinds  of  liberties  with  them,  pennitting  the  dogs  to  sit  on  their  backs  and 
bark,  and  not  even  resenting  an  occnsiomd  bite.  They  woidd  even  permit  the  dogs  to  take 
their  food  from  their  mouths,  but  if  their  relation  attempted  to  act  in  like  manner,  a  sharp 
combat  immediately  took  place,  the  weaker  being  forced  ultimately  to  succumb  to 
superior  might. 

In  cold  weather,  dogs  and  Seals  were  accustomed  to  huddle  closely  together  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  and  when  the  dogs  made  their  way  out  of  the  entrance,  the  Seals  did 
their  bcvst  to  follow  their  little  playfellows,  caring  nothing  for  the  rough  ground  over 
which  they  were  forced  to  pass. 

Tins  Seal  hus  been  several  times  seen  upon  the  coasta  of  England,  altliough  generally 
in  its  immature  state.  Two  young  Harp  Seals  were  taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
otliers  seem  to  have  made  their  appeai-ancc  off  the  Orkney  Isles. 

Amono  all  the  strange  forms  which  are  found  among  the  members  of  the  phocine 
family,  there  is  nono  which  presents  a  more  t^erribly  grotesque  appearance  than  that  of  the 
"Walrus,  Morse,  or  Sea  Horse,  as  this  extraordinary  animal  is  indifferently  termed. 

Tlie  most  conspicuous  part  of  tlu.s  animal  ia  the  head,  ^nth  it^  protuberant  muzzle  bria- 
ig  with  lon^^^ji^gjgjjy^^^jigmgjj^^yji^ggj^  that  project  from  the  upper  jaw. 
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These  huge  teeth  measure,  in  large  specimens,  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  iii| 
the  gii'th  at  the  base  being  nearly  seven  inches,  and  their  weiglit  upwania  of  tea] 
each.  In  ordinary  specimens,  however,  the  length  is  aboiit  one  foot  In  some  (  " 
they  approach  each  other  towards  their  points,  and  in  others  they  diverge  i 
forming  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers  two  distinct  species.  As,  however,  the  I 
position  of  these  teeth  varies  sbghtly  in  every  specimen  that  1 
structure  seems  to  be  of  hardly  sufficient  importance  for  the  c  f  H 

species.     The  ivoiy  which  is  furnished  by  these  extraordinary  weapons  ifi  of ' 
quality,  and  commands  a  high  price  in  the  mai'ket. 

By  means  of  the  great  development  of  these  teeth,  which  are  necessarily  buried  ^ 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  muzzle  is  much  enlarged  in  order  to  afford  room  f^r  tboiri 
and  assumes  the  remarkable  prominence  that  gives  to  the  animiil  so  ferocious  ao  1 
As  there  would  be  inaufEcient  space  for  the  nostrils  if  placed  in  their  usujU  [ 
are  removed  to  a  much  higher  locality  than  that  which  they  occupy  in  other  1 
open  nearly  vertically  above  the  muzzle. 

The  other  teeth  of  the  Walrus  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  two  < 
tlie  upjierjaw,  and  in  number  are  exceedingly  variable,  according  to  the  age  of  tie! 
During  the  earlier  years  of  its  life,  it  is  furnished  with  six  incisors  in  each  jaw,  tiro  e 
ten  molars  in  the  upper  jaw  and  eight  in  the  lower.     But  when  the  animal  i 
maturity,  the  incisors  all  fall  out,  and  even  in  a  prepared  skull,  they  come  awar  t 
with  the  soft  substances.    The  tooth  which  is  sometimes  considered  to  bo  the  firtt^ 
of  the  lower  jaw,  is  in  reabty  the  lower  canine. 
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In  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  position  of  the  huge  tusks,  the  lower  jaw  narrows 
rapidly  towards  its  point,  so  as  to  pass  easily  between  the  canines.  The  food  of  the  Walrus 
consists  of  small  Seals,  fish,  shrimps^  anrl  various  other  animal  substances,  diversihed  with 
such  vegetable  diet  as  the  sc^  can  afTord.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  object  of  the 
large  tusks  may  be  to  drag  the  algre  from  their  hold  upon  the  rocks. 

A  Walrus  is  a  valuable  animal,  for  even  in  this  country  its  skin,  teeth,  and  oil  are  in 
much  request,  while  among  the  Esquimaux  its  body  furnishes  them  with  almost  every 
article  in  common  use.  Among  civilized  men,  the  skin  of  the  Walrus  is  employed  for 
harness  and  other  similar  purposes  where  a  thick  aud  tough  hide  is  required.  Tlic  tooth 
furnishes  very  good  ivory,  of  a  be^iutiful  texture,  and  passessing  the  advantage  of  retaining 
the  white  hue  longer  than  ivory  which  is  made  from  the  elephant  tusk.  Tlie  oil  is  delicate, 
but  there  is  very  little  to  be  obtained  from  each  Walrus,  the  layer  of  fatty  matter  being 
scarcely  more  than  a  hand's-breadth  in  thickness.  Among  the  Esquimaux  the  WVlms  is 
put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Fish-hooks  are  made  from  its  tusks,  its  intestines  arc  twisted  inUb 
nets,  its  oil  and  flesh  is  eaten,  and  its  bones  and  skin  are  also  turned  to  account  by  these 
rude  but  ingenious  workmen. 

In  fonner  days,  the  chnse  of  the  Walnis  was  an  easy  matter,  for  the  powerful  brutes 
seemed  to  be  so  satisfied  of  their  strength 
that  they  would  permit  their  assailants  to 
approach  them  closely,  and  to  inflict  fatal 
wounds  without  any  opposition.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  learned  caution  by  many 
a  bitter  experience,   and  are    extremely 

wary  animals.     They  are  ttmacious  of  life.  

and  dangerous  antagonists,  for  although  BWijMll^ri-^   •*  tfiHL    'V| 

they  seldom,  if  ever,  commence  an  attack, 
they  are  most  furious  when  opposed  or 
w^ounded,  and  fight  with  marvellous 
energy.  In  the  conflict  the  enonuoua 
tusks  prove  themselves  to  be  truly  for- 
midable weapons,  and  have  been  known 
to  pierce  tlirough  the  plankings  of  a  boat. 
Even  the  polar  bear  stands  in  awe  of  these 
weapons,  and  has  often  been  beaten  off 
by  an  old  Walrus  on  whom  it  had  hoped 
to  make  a  meal. 

The  Walrus  is  found  in  vast  herds, 
which  frequent  the   coasts  of  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  and  which  congro 
gate   in  such  numbers  that  their  united  ««°'^  »'  wa.«c*. 

roarings  have  often  given  timely  warning 
to  fog-bewildered  sailors,  and  acquainted 

them  with  the  near  proximity  of  shore.  These  herrls  present  a  curious  sight,  as  the  huge 
clumsy  animals  are  ever  in  movement,  rolling  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  a  strange 
fashion,  and  constantly  uttering  their  hoarse  bellowings. 

As  soon  as  a  AYalrus  gets  out  of  the  wat*r,  it  lies  down  on  the  ahoro  and  would  not 
of  its  own  free  wiU  stii*  from  the  spot  on  which  it  had  first  laid  itself  to  repose.  But 
another  Walrus  soon  emerges  from  the  sea,  and  its  it  cannot  very  well  climb  over  its 
comrade,  begins  to  butt  him  until  he  moves  farther  on,  and  makes  room  for  the  new  comer. 
Others  land  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  whole  strand  is  soon  full  of  life,  for  these  unre- 
flective  creatures  never  think  of  taking  a  short  walk  inland,  so  as  to  secure  a  quiet  berth  at 
ease,  but  must  needs  lie  down  where  they  land,  although  they  are  sure  to  be  disturbed  by 
their  comrades  as  they  rise  out  of  the  sea.  As  many  as  seven  thousand  have  been  seen 
in  a  single  herd,  so  that  to  attack  one  of  these  assemblies  is  no  slight  matter,  for  as  soon 
as  they  take  alarm,  they  aU  come  scuttling  towards  the  sea,  tumbling  over  each  otlier  in 
their  haste,  and  presenting  a  formidable  front  simply  by  the  weight  of  their  huge  bodies. 
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In  oi'der  to  pvcveiit  the  whole  herd  from  making  o  siniultaiieous  chai^:'^  at 
invaders,  the  hunters  cndeavoui*  to  disperse  tliem  l>y  means  of  dogs  tnuiiLd  vd  tli 
business,  and  so  to  secure  the  animals  as  they  lly  affrighted  in  vaiious  directioua.  On 
such  chase  is  technically  termed  a  **  cut,"  and  if  rightly  conducted  is  so  successful  th^ 
a  single  "  cut "  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  huge  Seals  have  been  taken.  iS 
chases  take  place  at  niglit.  ^" 

The  movements  of  the  Walrus  when  on  land  are  of  a  veiy  clumsy  chax^acter,  as  m^U 
be  supposed  from  the  huge,  unwieldy  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  evident  insYifficicncj  cJ 
the  limbs  to  urge  the  weighty  body  forward  with  any  speed.  AMieii  tbi-s  ctreiitiiitii 
hurried  or  alarmed,  it  contrives  to  get  over  the  gix)und  at  a  pace  that,  al*'  '  not : 
rai)id,  is  yet  wonderfully  so  when  the  size  of  the  animal  is  taken  int.  ut 

movement  is  a  mixture  of  jerks  and  leaps,  and  the  Walrus  is  further  aided  iu  its  pr 
by  the  tusks.  Should  it  be  attacked,  and  its  retreat  cut  otT,  the  Walrus  advances  fitf 
upon  its  enemj',  striking  from  side  to  side  with  its  long  tusks,  and  endeavouring  to  forty  i 
passage  into  the  sea.  If  it  should  be  successful  in  its  attempt,  it  hunies  to  tlie  waic:* 
edge,  lowers  its  head,  and  rolls  imceremoniously  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  in  com|»a«tu'. 
safety. 

The  Wall-US  is  possessed  of  the  same  docile  and  affectionate  disposition  ns  fhf* 
Seals,  and  has  been  more  than  once  effectually  tamed     One  of  the?e  arr 

captured  while  young  at  Nova  Zembla,  and  brought  to  England,  was  i>_j       ^ 

in  its  demeanour,  and  learned  many  accomplishments  from  its  owner.  It  had  bo«m  » 
well  instructed,  that  if  taken  in  a  boat,  it  would  leap  overboard  at  the  word  of  conuiiAad, 
chase  and  catch  fish,  and  return  to  the  boat  bearing  the  fish  in  its  moutK 

The  number  of  young  which  the  Walrus  produces  ,nt  a  litter  is  seldom  if 
than  one,  and  when  newly  l)orn,  the  little  animal  is  ;»l>out  the  size  of  a  yc      _ 
Winter  is  the  usual  time  of  year  for  the  appearance  of  the  young,  and  the  niotlier  i 
repairs  to  the  shore  or  to  the  ice-fields  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  ber  fiunily. 
maternal  Walrus  is  very  attentive  to  her  charge,  and  wliile  iu  tlie  water  is  very  sialic 
about  its  welfare,  carrying  it  about  under  lier  fore-liml>s,  and  defending  it  from  any  i 
that  may  arise,  regardless  of  her  own  safety  in  wntcliing  over  that  of  her  offsi 
When  a  mother  Walrus  is  surpiised  upon  the  shore,  she  places  her  young  one  upua] 
back,  and  hun'ies  away  to  the  sea,  bearing  her  j>recious  burden 

This  animal  attains  to  a  very  great  size,  so  great,  indeed,  that  its  dimensions ' 
hardly  be  appreciated  except  by  ocidar  demonstmtiou     A  full-grown   male  Wa 
genenilly  from   twelve   to  fifteen  feet  iu  length,  while  there  are  man> 

have  been  known  to  attain  a  still  greater  size.     Tlie  skin  is  black  and  .; >. 

sparingly  covered  with  brown  hairs,  which  become  more  nmnerous  on  the  feet. 
is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  after  death  kinks  so 
into  its  socket  that  it  cannot  be  seen  except  by  an  experienctxl  observer.     By 
upon  each  side  of  the  orbit,  the  eye  suddenly  starts  forward,  and  becomes  visible,' 

The  W'alrus  has  once  or  tw*ice  been  seen  oil'  the  British  coasts,  l)\it  is  so  vefy  tan  • 
"Visitant  that  any  such  wcurrenccs  can  only  be  considered  as  exceptional  to  the  gcwol 
rule.  Tlie  tenn  Walrus  literally  signifies  *'  whale  horse,"  and  the  specific  name,  liosaaiu 
is  a  Latiuized  form  of  the  Norwegian  word  Kosmar,  or  "  sea  horse,"  The  wonl  Moiar  i 
slightly  altered  from  the  Russian  Morss,  or  the  Lapponic  ^lorsk. 

Aif OTHER  powerful   and  grotesque   Seal  now  engages  our  ati. '.m.ai.       This' 
Elephant  Seal,  or  Sea  Elephant,  so  called  not  otdy  on  aivount   of  Ui« 
prolongation  of  the  nose,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  prolxi-  m>  d^ibailti 

also  on  account  of  its  elephantine  size.    Large  si>ecimens  of  thif*  i  i  ls  Seal  n 

as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fiileen  or  eighteen  feet  in  circamforenco  •!  J 
lai^'st  part  of  tlieir  bodies. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  Sea  Elephant  is  rather  variable,  even  in  individuals  of  Uie  ; 
and  age,  but  is  generally  as  follows.    The  fur  of  the  male  is  usually  of  a  blnia 
which  sometimes  deepens  into  dark  bn»wn,  while  that  of  the  female  is  darker,  _ 
varkigatcd  with  snndiy  dapplings  of  a  yellow  huo.    This  animal  is  an  inhalriioai  of  1 
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fsoiitliorn  lieniispLere,  and  is  spread  tlirouj^h  a  considtralilt?  range  of  country.  It  is 
extensively  huntt'd  for  the  sake  of  its  skin  and  its  oil,  both  of  which  are  of  very  excellent 
quality,  and,  from  the  enormous  size  of  tlie  animal,  can  he  procured  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea,  hut  is  also  fond  of  haunting  fi-esh-water  lakes,  or 
swampy  ground,  ns  is  depicted  in  the  engrsiving. 
It  is  au  eniigi-ating  animal,  moving  southwards  as  the  summer  comes  on,  and 
northwards  when  the  cold  weather  of  tlie  winter  months  would  make  its  moiti  southern 
retreats  unendurable.  Their  firet  emigration  is  generally  made  in  the  middle  of  June, 
■when  the  females  become  mothers,  and  remain  in  charge  of  their  nurseries. for  nearly  two 
months.  During  this  time  the  males  are  said  to  form  a  cordcm  between  their  mates  and 
the  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  deserting  their  young  chai-ges.  At  tlje  expiration 
of  this  time,  the  males  relax  their  supervision,  and  the  whole  family  luxuriates  together 
in  the  sea,  where  the  mothers  soon  regain  their  lost  condition,  lliey  then  seek  the  shore 
afresh,  and  occupy  themselves  in  settling  their  matnmonial  alliances,  which  are  understood 
on  the  principle  tliat  the  strongest  shall  moke  his  choice  among  the  opjvosite  sex,  and  that 
the  weakest  may  take  those  that  are  rejected  by  his  conquerors,  or  none  at  all,  aa  the 
case  may  be. 

During  the  season  of  courtship  the  males  fight  desperately  with  each  other,  inflicting 
fearful  wounds  with  their  tusk-like  teeth,  while  the  females  remain  aloof,  as  quiet 
spectators  of  the  condrnt.  Tliey  are  polygamous  animals,  each  male  Ijeing  lord  over 
a  considerable  number  of  females,  whom  he  i-ules  with  despotic  sway.  When  the 
victorious  combatants  have  chosen  their  mates  they  are  very  careful  about  their  safety, 
and  refuse  to  quit  them  if  they  should  he  in  any  danger.  Knowing  this  fact,  the  Seal- 
bunt-ers  always  direct  then-  attacks  upon  the  females,  being  sure  to  capture  the  male 
afterwards.  If  they  were  to  kill  the  male  at  first,  his  haivm  wou^d  immediately  disperse 
ftud  ily  in  tenor,  but  a.s  long  as  he  lives  they  w^ill  continue  to  crowd  round  him. 

Although  these  aninuils  are  of  so  gi-eat  dimensions  and  bodily  strength,  and  ai"e 
fmnisbed  with  a  very  formidalde  set  of  teeth,  they  arc  not  nearly  such  dangerous 
antagonists  as  the  walrus,  and  are  most  apathetic  in  their  habits.     When  ixajsnl  from 
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sleep  tbey  open  tlieii*  mouths  in  a  tln'cateniiig  maimer,  but  do  not  seem  {o  think  o(  i 
their  teeth,  and  if  Iboy  find  that  thdr  disturbers  do  not  nin  away,  tli-  itt 

upon  themselves,  and  move  off  deliberately  for  the  \v&tcT.    As  they  \n  ir  i 

bodies  tremble  like  masses  of  jelly,  in  consequence  of  the  fat  witli  wliich  they  are  so  1 
laden.  So  plcntiftdi  is  this  fat,  that  a  single  adult  male  will  furnish  about  8eTCo^( 
of  clear  and  scentless  oil. 

The  cxtraordinaiy  development  of  the  nose,  which  gives  so  weird-like  a  cbaiicterlol 
aspect  of  the  Elephant  Seal,  is  only  found  in  the  adult  males,  and  even  in  them  ii  I 
very  perceptible  unless  the  animal  is  alaimcd  or  excited.    While  the  creature  il  i 
turbed,  the  nose  only  looks  peculiarly  large  and  heavy,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  1 
occupy  the  background  of  the  illustration  on  page  517.     As  soon,  however,  ns  i 
becomes  excited,  it  protrudes  this  proboscis-like  nose,  blows  through  it  with  grearft 
and  assumes  a  very  formidable  appearance.     Tlie  female  is  entirely  destitate  i 
structure,  and  except  for  its  enormous  dimensions,  might  be  mistaken  for  anordiiuijl 
In  the  male  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  third  year. 

The  Elephant  Seal  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  and  d'    '         -n^at  i 
towards  a  kind  master.    One  of  these  animals  was  tamed  by  an  Engl.  u,  tndi 

pennit  its  master  to  mount  upon  its  back,  or  to  put  his  hand  into  its  mouth  withMti 
him  any  injury. 

The  teeth  of  this  animal  are  very  curious  in  their  formation,  especially  the  i 
which  are  small,  and  pointed  with  a  kind  of  musli room-like  apex.     The  can'r-"* ' 
large.    The  whisker  hairs  are  very  coarse  and  long,  and  are  furnished  with  a  t 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  twisted  like  a  screw.    The  food  of  tiic 
Seal  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  cuttle-fish  and  sea-weed,  as  tlie  remains  of  1 
substances  arc  generally  found  in  the  stomachs  of  those  that  are  killed. 

Hardly  loss  ferocious  in  aspect  than  the  preceding  animal  is  the  Sea  IJ® 
Kaintseliatka  and  the  Kurdc  islands. 

It  is  of  very  large  size,  although  not  of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  the  eea  ' 
measuring  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  sixteen  hundred  ponn 
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bar  of  the  male  Sea  lion  is  a  reddish-brown,  which  becomes  paler  after  tlic  animal  is 
ranced  in  years.  Upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  a  heavy  mass  of  stiff,  curly,  crisp 
i;  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  mane  of  the  lion,  and  has  earned  for  the 
Ktue  the  name  of  Sea  lion.  The  female  is  destitute  of  this  mane,  and  her  fur  is 
leftunes  chestnut  and  sometimes  ochiy-brown. 

It  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  localities  above  mentioned,  but  is  sotaetimes  seen 
lie  coast  of  Northern  America,  in  the  month  of  July.  During  the  autumn  the  Sea  Lions 
found  in  veiy  great  numbers  upon  the  shores  of  Behring's  Island,  where  they  assemble 
^     pmpose  of  rearing  their  young  through  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  life.     They 

nous,  bnt  restrict  themselves  to  three  or  four  females. 

m  natoraUy  quiet  and  peaceable  animals,  permitting  the  approach  of  mankind 
indifference,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  roughly  treated  before  they  will 

i  to  move  jfrom  the  spot  on  which  they  may  happen  to  be  lying.     The  hunters 
prey  of  these  slothful  animals,  which  are  not  so  active  as  the  elephant  Seal, 

)e  as  the  walrus.  The  females  seem  to  be  more  apathetic  respecting  their  cubs 
^jgaaflially  the  case  among  Seals,  and  will  frequently  relinquish  their  offspring  in 
'   "  ( to  escape  fjx)m  their  human  foes.     The  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  the 

"by  poisoned  arrows,  or  by  harpoons.  As  the  wounded  animal  would  be 
^fanUhr  Btrong  to  escape  in  spite  of  the  harpoons,  the  native  hunters  attach  the 
Mfe-line  to  a  post  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  delay  the  Sea 
L  until  they  can  inflict  a  fatal  wound. 

Diey  are  marvellously  blatant  animals,  keeping  up  a  continual  chorus  of  vociferations 
DDg  as  they  are  on  land.  The  old  males  are  the  most  noisy  of  the  party,  snorting 
oraantly,  and  roaring  like  magnified  lions.  The  females  answer  by  loud  bleatings,  and 
TOung  of  both  sexes  add  their  voices  in  a  less  degree.  The  united  cries  of  a  large  herd 
ea  lions  are  so  deafening,  that  human  senses  are  almost  stunned  by  the  clangorous 
test. 

Rkis  species  is  said  to  feed  upon  fish  and  smaller  Seals,  being  extremely  dreaded  by 
latter  animals,  and  ruling  supreme  in  its  own  domains.  The  teeth  of  the  Sea  Lion 
mty  singular  in  their  shape  and  arrangement,  the  molars  being  furnished  with  sharp 
ibiat  points,  some  of  the  incisors  double-headed,  and  others  long  and  pointed  like 
DeteettL 

\b  the  mane-clad  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  preceding  animal  have  earned  for  it  the 
of  Sea  lion,  so  the  generally  ursine  aspect  of  the  present  species  has  gained  the  name 
Mk  Bear. 

[t  is  not  a  very  large  animal,  being  hardly  eight  feet  in  length.  As  its  limbs  are  larger 
lietter  developed  than  in  the  generality  of  the  Seals,  it  can  stand  and  walk  in  more 
ne  manner  than  any  of  the  preceding  members  of  the  phocine  family.  The  colour  of 
nr  is  very  pleasing,  the  long  hairs  being  of  a  greyish-brown,  while  the  thick  soft  wool 
lies  next  to  the  skin  is  reddish-brown.  The  fur  is  extremely  soft  and  warm,  and  of 
t  Tftltie  as  an  article  of  commerce.  "When  it  is  dressed  by  the  furriers,  the  entire 
i3ig  of  long  hairs  is  removed,  the  wool  only  being  left  adherent  to  the  skin.  Upon  the 
c  and  shoulders  of  the  male  animal  there  is  a  kind  of  mane,  composed  of  rather  stiff 
B  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  grizzled  aspect,  the  hairs  themselves  being  jetty- 
k  and  their  tips  white.  The  whole  of  the  fur  is  thick  and  long,  and  does  net  lie  closely 
lie  body. 

Bis  not  so  easily  caught  as  the  sea  lion,  for  it  is  not  only  very  active  in  the  water,  but 
pEoceed  npon  land  with  such  rapidity  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  overtake  an  afirighted 
«ear  will  be  forced  to  exert  his  utmost  speed  before  he  can  attain  his  object. 
Qte  Sea  Bears  are  found  in  great  numbers  about  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kurile  islands, 
^  the  beginning  of  summer  are  so  numerous  as  to  blacken  the  banks  on  which  they 
SQ^  Being  polygamous,  the  males  are  extremely  jealous,  and  will  not  suffer  any 
Igers  to  approach  the  limits  of  his  own  family.  The  entire  sea-beach  is  therefore 
^ed  ont»  so  to  speak,  in  little  domains,  each  belonging  to  a  separate  family,  and  guarded 
Qie  most  jealous  care.  As  the  number  of  females  over  which  a  single  male  be^  sway 
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L9  about  forty  to  fifty  on  an  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  family  mast  be  ▼*?▼  < 
when  the  young  are  added  to  their  number.     From  one  himdred  to  a  huii<ire<l  and  i 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  number  for  a  single  family  of  Sea  Beai-a. 

No  family  will  allow  the  nieiuliers  of  another  household  to  crouch  upon  tlieir  1 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  an  attempt  is  made.     Sometimes,  liowever,  tr 
detected,  aud  then  there  is  a  geneml  fight  upon  the  beach,  in  Mdiich  the  anil 
sexes  and  all  ages  fight  with  great  fury.     Tliey  will  not  even  permit  a  huinaa 
encroach  upon  their  domains,  but  advance  upon  him  with  such  threatening  cri«l  i 
such  menacing  display  of  gleaming  teeth  that  he  is  forced  to  make  his  cscajvo  as  he  I 
can.     One  traveller  waa  so  hard  beset  by  these  animals  that  he  was  fain  to  cliinbal 
which  they  could  not  surmount,  and  waa  watched  by  tbom  for  nearly  six  hours  k<toll 
could  make  good  his  escape. 

Sometimes  an  old  Sea  Bear  is  seen  lying  alone  in  solitary  state,  not  penniti 
living  being  to  approach  liiin^  and  continually  uttering  low,  savage  growls. 

The  mates  are  very  tpannoua  in  their  behaviour  to  their  %vives,  and  treat 
submissive  creatures  very  cruelly.     If  a  mother  siiould  happen  to  drop  her  cub  i 
carrying  it  o&^  the  male  immediately  turns  upon  her  and  bitus  her  as  a  piM'-l""  "t  i 
offence.   Tliese  animals  seem  to  be  very  intelligent,  and  have  a  great  vari 
by  which  they  can  express  their  meaning  so  clearly  that  their  language  can . 
stooil  by  human  ears.     Their  general  voice  is  something  like  the  lowing  of  a  <»»i| 
when  tliey  are  wounded,  they  utter  long  plaintive  cries  like  that  of  a  sufl- 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  sea  otters,  small  Seals,  and  oth< 
hold  it  in  great  terror.     The  Sea  TJear,  however,  stands  in  considerable  awe  of  iho « 
and  do€3  not  exercise  the  same  indisputable  sway  as  that  animal   The  name  Arclu 
ia  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  "  bear-headed." 


TiiE  Cetacea,  or  Whales,  are  more  thoroughly  aquatic  than  any  other  auimals  which 
have  already  been  described,  and  are  consequently  framed  in  such  a  very  fish-like  manner 
that  they  have  pener^illy  been  considered  as  fishes  by  those  who  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  animal  kingdom.  The  entire  livelihood  of  the  Whale  is  obtained  in  the  watere, 
and  their  entire  structure  is  only  fitted  fur  traversing  the  waves,  so  that  if  they  shoidd 
happen  to  be  cast  upon  the  shore  they  have  no  means  of  regaining  their  native  element, 
and  are  sure  to  perish  miserably  from  hunger. 

With  the  seals,  the  young  are  produced  upon  the  land,  and  there  nurtured  until  they 
have  attained  sufficient  strength  to  enable  them  to  cope  successfully  with  the  sea  waves^ 
and  are,  moreover,  attended  in  their  marine  excursions  by  their  mothere,  who  exercise  a 
watchful  guard  over  their  offspring.  But  the  young  Whale  knows  no  sucli  terrestrial 
nurture,  but  is  at  once  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  being  capable  from  its  veiy 
birth  of  accompanying  its  parent  in  her  paths  through  the  waves. 

Although  the  AVhales  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  fish,  and  are  able  to  pass  a 
considembie  time  below  the  water,  they  possess  no  gills  through  which  they  may  respire 
and  renew  their  blood  through  the  agency  of  water,  but  breathe  atmospheric  air  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  mammalia.  If  a  Whale  were  to  be  detained  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  too  long  a  period  it  woidd  be  ineWtably  drowned,  a  fact  which  was  once 
curiously  exemplified  by  the  deatli  of  a  Wliale  which  had  entangled  itself  in  a  rope 
fastened  to  a  dead  and  sunken  Wliale,  and  wliich  was  found  drowned  when  the  rope  was 
drawn  to  the  surface.  No  injury  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  animal,  but  it  had  not  been 
1  65. 
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aUe  to  disengage  itself  from  the  detainmg  cord  in  time  to  breathe,  and  was  < 
BttfiTocated. 

When  the  Whales  breathe,  they  are  forced  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  md  I 
make  a  number  of  huge  respirations,  which  are  technically  called  "  spontings,* 
column  of  mixed  vapour  and  water  is  ejected  from  the  nostrils,  or  "  blow-bolea,"  i 
upwards  to  a  gieat  height,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feet.     In  order  to 
animal  to  respire  without  exposing  itself  nimecessarily,  the  "  blow-holes "  we  i 
the  upper  part  of  the  head>  so  that  when  a  Whale  is  reix)sing  itself  on  ' 
sea,  there  is  very  little  of  its  huge  carcase  >dsiblc  except  the  upper  p' i 
and  a  part  of  the  back.     The  "  spoutings  "  are  made  with  exceeding  violence,  and  < 
heard  to  some  distance. 

The  mode  of  respiration  is,  however,  rather  different  from  that  of  the  gpoenlity^ 
mammaha,  being  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  f 
animal  ia  placed. 

In  nearly  all  the  mammalia  the  movements  of  respiration  tak-     "         i  raihsi 
successionj  and  arc  continuous  in  their  action,  and  if  they  are  cli  i  <miy4J 

minutes,  the  result  is  inevitably  fatal.      It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  tlie 
are  forced  to  seek  their  food  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  to  remain  for  a 
space  of  time  below  the  surface,  their  respiration  must  be  conducted  on  a  i 
system.     Tlie  mode  which  is  adopted  is  tiiily  one  of  the  most  marvellooa 
that  con  be  imagined,  and  which  ls  so  beautifully  sijnple  as  well  as  profomdi 
it  raises  our  highest  adoration  of  the  unspeakable  wisdom  which  planned  it 

It  is  clear  that  the  creature  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  supply  of  air  into  tbi!  i 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  anotlier  means  must  be  found  for  oxygenizing  the  blood 

As,  therefore,  the  animal  is  unable  to  breathe  below  the  surface  of  the 
difi&culty  is  surmounted  by  furnishing  it  with  a  large  reservoir  of  arterial  blood,  1 
oxygenized  during  the  short  time  that  is  occupied  in  the  "  spoutings,"  and  which  i  . 
the  circulation  until  the  Whale  returns  again  to  the  upper  regions  for  a  fresh  supplt. 
TCserved  blood  is  contained  in  a  large  mass  of  vessels  which  line  the  interior  of  tli  i 
and  the  adjoining  regions,  and  are  capable  of  containing  a  sufScient  amonnt  rf  1 
blood  to  sustain  life  for  a  wonderfully  long  period. 

As  the  Wliales  are  in  the  habit  of  descending  to  very  great  de^ 
profound,  that  if  a  piece  of  dry  wood  be  equally  deeply  sunk  it  will  b6 
with  water,  and  wUl  not  float — their  cars  and  nostrils  must  be  guarded 
dangers  that  would  arise  from  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  their  cavities 
consequently  a  beautifully  simple  and  ingenious  valvular  stTucture,  wliich] 
answers  this  purpose,  and  firmly  closes  the  external  orifices  in  proportion  to  the  i 
which  the  animal  dives.    The  ear  is  remarkably  small,  and  in  some  specimens  \s  i 
untliscernible.     Some  anatomists  are  of  opinion  that  the  Whales  can  he«r  * 
of  the   communication  of  the  ear  with   the  mouth.      As  the  spermftceti 
capable  of  communicathig  with  its  companions  at  a  distance  of  several  n 
evident  that  the  sense  of  hearing  must  be  better  developed  than  would  be  tk«  i 
if  the  creature  were  totally  dependent  for  hearing  on  the  external  orifice ;  which  ■ 
always  be  closed  while  under  water,  and  which  in  many  species  is  covcml  ^a*| 
external  integument 

The  limbs  of  the  Whales  are  so  modified  in  their  form  that  they  can  hs^j 
recognised  by  their  external  appearance  alone  as  the  limbs  of  a  veritable  mamn* 
shape  they  closely  resemble  the  fins  of  fish,  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  stripf>«l  ( 
thick  skin  which  envelops  them  that  the  true  limb  is  developed.     The  retultf  Of 
the  bony  atructnre  of  the  ^Vhale'8  fin  by  referring  to  the  skeleton  of  the  rorqual  on  1 
The  chief  use  of  these  organs  seems  to  be  that  the;  assist  the  animal  in  pn 
position  iu  the  water,  for  the  huge  carcase  roUs  over  on  its  back  as  soon  as  it  is  < 
of  the  balancing  power  of  the  fins.     They  are  also  employed  for  the  purpose  of  j 
the  young  whenever  tlie  mother  Whale  is  anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  ofispring,  i^ 
are  of  little  use  in  urging  the  animal  thixrugh  the  water,  that  duty  being  ahnort  m 
performed  by  the  tail. 


This  member  is  very  curious  in  its  structure,  for,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
rorqual  skeleton,  the  "Whales  have  no  hinder  limbs  that  may  be  modified  into  fins,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  seals,  and  are  forced  to  depend  solely  on  the  soft  structures  for  its  powers  of 
locomotion.  The  traces  of  hinder  limbs  are  to  be  found  in  some  little  bones  that  lie 
loosely  in  the  flesh,  but  they  are  of  no  real  use,  and  are  only  representatives  of  the  true 
limbs. 

The  tail  of  these  animals  is  an  enormously  powerful  organ,  set  transveisely  "upon  the 
body,  and  driving  the  creature  forward  by  its  powerful  vertical  sweeps.  With  such 
wonderful  strength  is  the  tail  endowed,  that  the  largest  Whales,  measuring  some  eighty 
feet  in  length,  are  able  by  it«  aid  to  leap  clear  out  of  the  water,  as  if  they  Avere  little  fish 
leaping  after  Hies.  This  movement  is  technically  termed  "breaching,"  and  the  sound 
which  is  produced  by  the  huge  carcase  as  it  falls  upon  the  water  is  so  powerful  as  to  be 
heard  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  length  of  the  tail  is,  in  the  larger  Whales, 
about  five  or  six  feet,  but  it  is  often  more  than  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  substance  of  the 
tail  is  remarkably  strong,  being  composed  of  three  layers  of  tendinous  fibres.  AVhen  taken 
from  the  animal  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue. 

The  skin  of  the  Whales  is  devoid  of  haii',  and  is  of  a  rather  peculiar  structure,  as  ia 
needful  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  it  ia  constantly  subjected  at 
the  vast  depths  to  which  the  tmimal  descends.  The  skin  is  threefold,  consisting  first  of 
the  scarf-skin,  or  epidermis ;  secondly,  of  the  rete-mucosum,  which  gives  colour  to  the 
animal ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  tnie  skin,  wliich  is  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
creature  which  it  defends.  The  blubber,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  true  skin,  which 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  interlacing  fibres,  capable  of  containing  a  very  great  amount 
of  oily  matter.  This  blubber  is  never  less  than  several  inches  in  thiclcness,  and  in  mony 
places  is  nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  as  elastic  as  caoutchouc,  offering  on  admirable 
resistance  to  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  pressure  of  the  water.  In  a  large  Whale  the 
blubber  will  weigh  thirty  tons. 

None  of  the  Whales  are  able  to  turn  their  heads,  for  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck  are 
fused  together  into  one  mass,  and  compressed  into  a  very  small  space. 

The  Greenland  Whale,  Northern  Whale,  or  Rianr  Whale,  as  it  is  indifferently 
termed,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Seas,  where  it  is  still  found  in  great  abundance, 
although  the   constant  persecutions 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  have 
considerably  thinned  its  numbers. 

This  animal  ia,  when  fuU-gi'Own, 
about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  its  girth  about  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  Its  colour  is  vcJvety  black 
ii]:>on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
the  fins  and  the  tail ;  grey  upon  the 
junction  of  the  tail  with  the  body 
and  the  base  of  the  fins,  and  wliite 
upon  the  abdomen  and  the  fore-part 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  velvety  aspect 
of  the  body  is  caused  by  the  oil 
which  exudes  from  the  epidermis, 
and  aids  in  destroying  the  friction 
of  the  water.  Its  head  is  remarkably 
large,  being  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  entire  bulk.  The  jaw 
opens  very  far  back,  and  in  a  large 

Whale  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  seven  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
affording  space,  as  has  quaintly  been  remarked,  for  a  jolly-boat  and  her  crew  to  float  in. 

The  most  cxirious  part  of  the  jaw  and  its  structure  ia  the  remarkable  substance  which  i& 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Whalebone.    This  substance  is  represented  in  itfi  natural 
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position  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  wliich  is  taken  from  a  photognqifaic  portnit  ci^ 
the  skeleton  in  the  great  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des  PJautes. 

The  AVhalebone,  or  baleen,  is  found  in  a  series  of  plates,  thick  and  solid  at  the  maeiim 
into  the  jaw,  and  splitting  at  the  extremity  into  a  multitude  of  hair-like  fringes.  Oncaci 
side  of  the  jaw  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  of  these  plates,  wliich  in  a  fine  speciaa 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  eleven  inches  wide  at  their  base.  The  weighfi  rf 
baleen  which  is  furnished  by  a  large  Whale  is  about  one  ton  This  substance  does  »( 
take  its  origin  directly  from  the  gum,  but  from  a  peculiar  vascular  formation  which  ntt 
upon  it  These  masses  of  baleen  are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  mouth  for  the  pttipo! 
of  aiding  the  Whale  in  procuring  its  food  and  separating  it  from  the  water. 

The  mode  of  feeding  which  is  adopted  by  the  AVhale  is  as  followa  The  aaiail 
frequents  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  the  best  supplied  with  the  various  cteatximm 
which  it  feeds,  and  which  are  all  of  very  small  size,  as  is  needful  from  the  size  of  its  gsOtt 
which  is  not  quite  two  inches  in  diameter.  Small  shrimps,  crabs  and  lobsters,  togetbs 
with  various  molluscs  and  medusie,  form  the  diet  on  which  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Gre^tlnl 
Whale  is  sustained.  Driving  with  open  mouth  through  the  congregated  shoals  of  Umk 
little  creatures,  the  Whale  engulphs  them  by  millions  in  its  enormous  ja\i^  and  eootiiiiHi 
its  destructive  course  imtil  it  has  sufficiently  charged  its  mouth  with  prey.  Closiqg 
jaws  and  driving  out  through  the  interstices  of  the  Whalebone  the  water  which  it 
taken  together  with  its  prey,  it  retains  the  captured  animals  which  are  entangled  ia 
Whalebone,  and  swallows  them  at  its  ease.  The  multitude  of  these  little  ci^atoiw  ' 
must  hourly  perish  is  so  enormous,  that  the  prolific  powers  of  nature  would 
inadequate  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  food  for  the  herds  of  Whales  that  inhabit  the  KcothMi 
Seas.  Yet  the  supply  is  moix;  than  equal  to  the  demand,  for  the  sea  is  absolutely  ledkkBel 
for  miles  by  the  countless  millions  of  Uving  beings  that  swarm  in  its  waters. 

The  Whale  is  an  animal  of  very  great  value  to  civilized  and  to  savage  men.  The  oB 
which  is  procured  in  great  quantities  from  its  blubber  and  other  portions  of  its  stne^ 
is  almost  invaluable  to  us,  while  the  bones  and  baleen  find  their  use  in  eveiy  cirilaet 
land  To  the  natives  of  the  polar  regions,  however,  the  WTiale  is  of  still  greater  vtlot,  H 
they  procure  many  necessaries  of  life  from  various  parts  of  its  body,  eat  the  fleflh,  toi 
drink  the  oil  Repulsive  as  such  a  diet  may  appear  to  us  who  live  in  a  companftinif 
warm  region,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  these  ice-bound  lands,  such  oleaginona  dill 
being  needful  in  order  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body  by  a  bountiful  supply  of  a   '      " 

Civilized  beings,  even  though  they  may  be  living  for  the  time  in  these  northern 
find  themselves 'almost  unabl^  to  join  in  the  greasy  banquet  which  so  entirely  >l*»1iglitoi 
native  palate.  Tliere  are,  however,  some  portions  of  the  Whale  which  can  be  eaten  wiA 
difficulty,  and  are  rather  palatable  than  otherwise.  The  skin  of  the  Whale,  when  propgrif 
dressed,  is  of  ebony  blackness,  and  not  at  all  attractive  to  the  eye.  But  its  flaToor  is  vdli 
agreeable,  and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  cocoa-nnt  When  mnvvn^ 
for  the  table  it  is  cut  into  little  cu>>es  like  black  dica  But  the  best  part  of  the  While* 
one  that  would  hardly  be  expected  to  form  an  article  of  diet,  namely  the  r»^>rlion  of  ^ 
gums  in  which  the  roots  of  the  baleen  are  still  imbedded     The  Tuskis  call  ^>st«Bct 

their  sugar,  though  its  flavour  is  very  like  that  of  cream-cheese.  One  tniv._uvt  v«ho  M 
been  obliged,  through  motives  of  poUteness,  to  take  part  in  a  native  banquet^  and  who  I^ 
been  more  than  disgusted  by  the  very  remarkable  dishes  which  were  biooghi  to  tahk 
became  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  merits  of  Whale  s  skin  and  gum,  acknowledging  Km.^ 
to  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  former,  and  calling  the  latter  article  of  diet^  "perfbedf 
delicious." 

The  chase  of  the  Whale^  its  dangers  and  its  excitement*  are  too  well  known  to  mH 
description  in  these  pages,  and  only  as  far  as  they  form  part  of  the  animal's  lustocy  viD 
they  be  noticed 

In  its  character  the  Greenland  Whale  is  inoffensive  and  timorous,  and  except  wh« 
roused  by  the  pain  of  a  wound  or  by  the  sight  of  its  offspring  in  danger,  will  alwart  Itt 
the  presence  of  man.  Sometime^  however,  it  turns  fiercely  upon  the  boat  trcna  which  tkl 
6tif  weapon  has  been  launched,  and  with  a  single  blow  of  its  ejiormona  tail— Us  odr 
weapon— has  been  known  to  shatter  a  stout  boat  to  fragmeota^  dtirijig  tneo,  tvpos^  lai 


oars  liigli  into  tlie  air.  It  is  a  very  afTcctionate  animal,  holding  firnily  to  its  mate,  and 
protecting  its  young  with  a  fearlessness  that  is  quite  touching  to  any  one  except  a  whaler, 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  poor  creature's  natural  altection  to  decoy  the  mother  within 
reach  of  his  harpoon. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  Greenland  Whale  produces  only  a  single  cub  at  a  hirth. 
A\lien  fii-st  honi,  the  young  Whale  is  without  the  baleen,  depeiiding  upon  its  mother  for  its 
subsistence  like  any  ol  her  young  mammal  The  matemul  Whale  keeps  close  to  her  offspring 
until  the  baleen  is  grown,  and  does  not  forsake  it  untQ  it  is  captibJe  of  supporting  itself. 
Tlie  young  Whales,  before  tlie  baleen  has  developed  itself,  are  technically  teniied  "  suckcra," 
and  when  the  baleen  is  six  feet  in  length,  they  are  called  by  the  name  of  "  size." 

The  tongue  of  tliis  Whale  cannot  bepmtruded  from  the  mouth,  as  it  is  fixed  throughout 
its  entire  length.  It  is  very  large,  soft,  and  full  of  oU,  so  soft,  indeed,  that  a  man  can  make 
a  depression  deep  enough  to  contain  his  closed  list  by  a  tolerably  strong  pressure  ;  as  I  can 
testify  by  personal  experience.  The  bones  are  porous  and  are  very  full  of  oil,  the  jawlwues 
being  so  heavily  chai-ged  with  this  vtduable  substance  that  they  are  removed  from  the 
animal,  and  so  fastened  in  the  rigging  as  to  permit  the  od  to  dmin  from  them. 

Wlien  the  Greenland  AVliale  is  undisturbed,  it  generally  remains  at  the  surface  of 
the  w.ater  for  ten  minutes,  and  "spouts"  eight  or  nine  times.  It  then  descends  for  a  short 
time,  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  and  retunis  again  to  the  surface  for  the  pui-pose  of 
respiration.  But  when  ltarf)0oned,  it  dives  to  a  very  great  depth,  and  does  not  return  to 
the  surface  until  half  an  hour  has  elapsed.  By  noticing  the  direction  of  the  line  which  is 
attached  to  the  harpoon,  the  whalers  judge  of  the  spot  in  which  the  creature  will  rise,  and 
generally  contrive  to  be  so  near  their  victim  when  it  emerges  that  they  can  fix  another 
harpoon,  or  sti-ike  it  with  a  lance  before  it  can  again  descend  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Baltena  are  found  inhabiting  the  different  oceans  of  our 
globe,  such  as  the  Western  Australian  Whale,  the  Cape  AVhale,  the  Japan  Whale,  the  New 
Zealand  WTiale,  the  Scrag  Wliale,  and  others,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Cape  Wliale, 
or  Southern  Whale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

This  animal  attains  a  considerable  size,  reaching  the  length  of  seventy  feet  when 
full  grown,  the  length  of  its  head  being  sixteen  feet  It  inhabits  the  Southeni  Ocean,  and 
is  often  seen  in  the  bays  that  adjoin  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  as  the  female  is  in  tlie  habit  of  frequenting  tliese  localities  during  the  infancy 
of  her  young.  The  males  are  very  seldom  seen  near  their  mates,  so  that  out  of  sixty  Cape 
Whales  that  were  killed  in  False  Bay  only  one  was  a  male.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is 
a  uniform  black 
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Several  species  of  the  HtTMP-BACKED,  or  Bunched,  Whales  are  now  known,  although 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  distinctions  that  are  needful  for  the 
founding  of  a  species,  in  animals  wliich  are  necessarily  so  far  beyond  our  reach  except  on 
rare  and  limited  occasions. 

In  all  these  animals  the  head  is  rather  broad  and  flattened,  and  the  throat  and  chest 
are  marked  with  deep  longitudinal  folds  or  "reeves,"  as  they  are  termed  by  Dudley  in  his 
account  of  the  Bunch  Whale.  These  folds  are  perceptible  even  on  the  sides,  and  extend  as 
far  as  the  fins.  The  hump  or  bunch  is  of  no  very  great  size,  being  only  a  foot  or  so  in 
height,  and  hardly  larger  than  a  man's  head.  These  animals  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  genus  by  their  shorter  and  more  stout  forms,  the  warty  lip, 
and  the  large  and  rounded  nose.  The  skull  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  animal. 

The  species  which  is  figured  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  that  of  JoHNSTON'a 
Hump-backed  Whale,  a  species  which  frequently  attains  very  considerable  dimensions, 
measuring  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  length.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  great  size,  it  ia 
not  sought  after  by  the  whalers,  and  even  if  it  should  accidentally  come  across  the  course 
is  seldom  disturbed  by  them.  Its  oil,  however,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  Greenland  Whale,  and  not  much  inferior  to  the  oil  of  the  Sperm 
Wiale. 
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It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Greenland  s*  '  *s  said  to  be  found  in  g; 

than  any  other  species.    It  is  furnisliod  v  en,  but  this  gnl«tanee  is  of  no 

^reat  value,  being  short,  and  not  splitting  "kindly,"  like  that  •  "Teenlmid 

When  dry  it  takes  a  slight  twist     When  first  bom,  the  young  ot  imp  WIuiIcb' 

devoid  of  baleen,  but  a  considerable  number  of  rudimentary  teeth  are  tound  in  both  j( 
Hie  spout  or  blow-holes  arc  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  not  OD  Iho  saoQt 
those  of  the  sperm  Whale. 

The  name  M^aptera  sigmfies  "great-finned*'^  and  is  giren  to  this  genua  on  aeoocnii^ 
the  larce  size  to  which  the  pectoral  fin  extends.  Tina  member  aomethnea  meumi 
as  much  as  seventeen  feet  in  length,  being  equal  to  the  head,  or  about  ooe-fiffli  the  cfltiii 
length  of  the  body.  When  the  int^nment  is  removed  it  is  seen  to  be  provided  irift  ^ 
four  fingers.  The  Latin  specific  name,  longimana,  signifies  **  long-handed,'*  In  oolaor  ils 
white.  The  dorsal  fins  are  placed  raUier  low,  and  behind  the  middle  of  the  body.  Ba 
Whale  is  always  infested  with  sundry  parasitic  animals  belonging  to  the  geoeim  £iida*_ 
and  Otion. 

All  the  true  carnivorous  Whales  are  remarkable  for  the  great  piopottioQate 
the  head     Tlie  Pike  Whals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illtifltiaikHi»  beioii^  to  tliis  | 
of  animals,  and  in  some  respects  is  not  dlsstmiUr  to  the  Gieenland  \Vhale. 

This  animal  is,  howevei;  not  nearly  so  laige  as  the  preoediii^  being  only  aboot  i 
five  feet  in  length  when  adult    It  is  furnish^  with  baleen,  but  the  .plaUc^  are  c 
tively  short,  and  of  a  alight  pinkish  hua    The  volume  of  the  moaUi  is  mode  up 
development  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of  huge  pouch,  Mrhich  iM  ci| 
el  containing  a  very  huge  volume  of  water  and  marine  animals     Xbe  longQe  la  not  i 
down  as  in  tibe  Greenland  Whale;  bat  is  free  towards  the  apex»  and  almoat  as  capabkl 
movement  as  that  of  man. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  seas  that  wash  the  ooaflfts  of  Grcenhmd,  aad  ia  aometiiaes 
near  Iceland  and  Norway,  descending  bat  raiely  into  wanner  faititiidiea.     Tbe  fleab  of  I 

animal  is  in  some  repute  for  its  delicacy,  and  ts  therefore  mndi  ooveied  hy  the  

these  northern  regiona  lliey  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  faaipoon  the  ciefttut«,  on  i 

of  its  great  activitj^bat  content  themselTea  with  inflicting  severe  weonda  with  tbetr  c 

aad  ^ears^  in  the  hopes  that  the  wounded  animal  may  dw»  and  may  in  time  be  lUinill  I 
on  their  coastai    The  oil  which  it  fiimisbee  is  said  to  be  paitkolarly  delieBte. 

Ibe  Pike  Whale  feeds  not  only  on  the  litth)  ereatnres  that  fbim  the  food  of  the  Gi 
land  Wbale;  bat  dhsaea  and  killa  the  active  admooi  and  odber  fish.    In  the  atinni 
one  of  these  ammab  have  been  foond  the  reoMuns  of  vanoas  fish,  tlioee  of  tlie  ^ 
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being  the  most  prevalent.  Tlic  lioad  of  this  species  Is  elongated  and  rather  flattened,  and 
the  throat  and  chest  ai'e  furnished  with  very  deep  lougitudinal  folds,  which  arc  capahle 
of  dilatation  to  a  great  extent. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  snout  there  are  eight  distinct  bristles,  arranged  in  perpendicular 
rows  on  the  top  of  each  jaw.  It  has  been  called  by  a  great  number  of  names  by  different 
writers,  and  is  mentioned  by  various  anthors  under  no  less  than  seventeen  distinct  titles. 
The  colour  of  this  animal  is  black  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  whit©  on  the 
abdoincD,  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue.  The  pcctornl  tin  is  almost  entirely  dark,  but  changes 
into  white  on  its  upper  surface,  near  its  base. 

The  name  Balienoptera  signifies  "  Finned- Whale,"  and  is  given  to  the  animal  on 
accoimt  of  the  size  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

A  GLLNT  among  giant  forms,  the  huge  Rorqual  roams  tlie  Arctic  seas  at  will,  seldom 
molested  by  the  hunter,  and  scarcely  ever  captured. 

The  bulk  of  this  animal  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Wliale,  as  many  specimens 
have  been  known  to  attain  a  length  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  one  or  two  have 
reached  the  extraordinary  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  By  inexperienced 
whalers  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Greenland  Whale  and  harpooned,  but  is  very 
seldom  killed ;  for  the  creature  is  so  remarkably  active  and  fearless,  that  in  many  cases 
the  aggressors  have  paid  dearly  for  their  error  by  a  crushed  boat  and  the  loss  of  several 
lives.  On  one  such  occasion  the  Rorqual  started  off  in  a  direct  line,  and  at  such  a  speed 
that  the  men  lost  their  presence  of  mind  and  forgot  to  cut  the  rope  that  connected  the 
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Wliale  with  tbe  boat.     Making  directly  for  a  nuighbouring  ice-field,  tbe  Botqodl 
under  it,  and  drew  the  boat  with  all  its  crew  beneath  the  ice,  where  they  di&appeanill 
ever  from  tbe  guzc  of  raanklDd, 

Ml.  Scoresbyj  desiring  to  secure  one  of  those  powerful  animals,  made  pr  _ 
the  chase  by  employing  very  short  linog,  only  two  Inmdred  fathoms  in  length,  unii  atl 
a  buoy  to  their  exti-emities  in  order  to  tii-e  out  tlic  creature  by  the  resistance  whici  i 
buoy  would  offer  to  the  water  through  wLich  tboy  would  be  dragged  by  tlie  WLale. 

Two  Rorquals  were  struck,  and  in  both  cases  tlie  intended  \ietims  escaped.  In  <li«;  I 
instance,  the  Wliale  dived  with  such  impetuous  speed  that  the  line  suappe«i  by  I 
resistance  of  tbe  buoy  against  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  the  second  case  thef 
only  held  together  for  a  single  minute,  and  was  severed  apparently  by  friction  i 
tbe  dorsal  fia  A  third  Borqual  was  afterwards  hai-pooned  through  the  error  of  I 
seamen,  wbo  mistook  it  for  a  Greenland  Wliala  As  soon  as  it  felt  the  fiting  d  I 
harpoon,  the  animal  dived  with  such  rapidity  that  it  carried  nearly  tli 
feet  of  line  out  of  the  boat  in  about  a  niifiute  of  time,  and  escai>ed 
the  rope. 

Not  contenting  itself  with  such  mode  of  escai>e,  the  Rorqual  will  oft^n  turn 
upon  the  boats,  and  avenge  itself  by  dashing  them  to  pieces  by  repeated 
fearful  tail 

These  belligeirent  qualities  would  make  the  whalers  very  cautious  in  dealinjj  with  1 
formidable  foes,  even  if  their  capture  were  attended  with  profit  equal  t^>  "' 
prey.     But  as  it  is  found  that  tlie  Roixiual  is  aluKist  valueless  when  k 
permit  it  to  pass  unmolested,  and  turn  their  attention  to  more  valuable  qt 
blubber  which  encompasses  the  Rorqual  is  only  about  six  or  eight  inche- 
is  very  chary  in  yielding  oil,  a  large  Wliale  only  furnisliing  at  the  best  ten  > 
and  sometimes  scarcely  a  single  ton  of  this  valuable  substance. 

As  the  head  of  the  Rorqual  is  not  nearly  so  much  arched  as  that  of  tlie  M  *. 
the  capacity  of  the  mouth  is  more  owing  to  the  huge  pouch  of  the  lowej  jawa  i^^^  - 
form  of  the  upper  jaw,  tbe  baleen,  or  whalebone,  is  necessarily  very  short,  scspoely  vtA 
%ur  feet  in  length.     Even  if  its  quality  had  been  good,  it  would  be  of  cotnpanitivelf ' 
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valua  Yet  it  is  so  coarse  odcI  "  unkindly  "  that  it  is  ftlmost  valneless  for  manufacturing 
ptiTpnses,  "Wlialers  would  rejoice  if  this  substance  were  of  more  value,  as  it  ia  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  Eorqual,  the  jaws  being  lined  with  five  thousand  distinct  plates  or 
**  slabs  "  of  baleen. 

As  the  food  of  the  Rorqual  is  not  limited  to  the  small  animals  which  constitute  the 
diet  of  the  Greenland  Whales,  but  consists  also  of  various  fish,  it  needs  that  the  gullet 
should  be  larger  than  in  that  creature.  In  the  stomach  of  a  single  Eorqual,  six  hundred 
large  cod-fish  have  been  found,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  pilchards.  In 
order  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  its  vast  bulk,  the  Korqual  often  Follows  the  shoals 
of  migrating  tish  until  it  approaches  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  where  in  many  cases  it 
prefers  to  take  up  its  abode,  hovering  round  the  fishing-grounds,  and  swallowing  whole  boat- 
loads of  henings,  pilchards,  and  other  fish.  One  of  these  creatures  haunted  the  Frith  of 
Forth  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  was  popularly  recognised  under  the  title  of 
the  "  liollie-pike,"  on  account  of  a  hole  through  its  dorsal  fin  wliich  had  been  perforated 
with  a  musket-bali 

Although  the  Rorqual  may  for  a  time  support  itself  at  the  cost  of  our  fishing-trade,  it 
48  nearly  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  own  temerity,  and  to  be  left  by  the  returning  tide, 
helplessly  and  ighominiously  stranded  on  the  shores.  This  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing 
among  the  fishermen,  who  flock  t-o  the  fatal  spot  with  their  most  deadly  weapons,  and 
avenge  themselves  of  their  losses  V)y  the  slaughter  of  the  giant  robber.  Even  the  "  hollie- 
pike"  himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  want  of  caution,  and  was  at  length  stranded  on  the 
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shores  of  the  very  bay  which  he  bad  haunted  for  so  many  consecutive  years.     The  length 
of  this  animal  was  seventy-five  feet 

Owing  to  the  persevering  manner  in  which  the  Rorqual  follows  its  prey  to  our  coasts, 
it  IS  more  frequently  stranded  upon  the  BritLsh  shores  than  any  other  true  \\niale.  One 
of  these  animals  that  was  thus  captured  was  niuety-five  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  two 
hundred  and  forty-nme  tons.  Its  breadth  was  eighteen  feet,  the  length  of  the  head 
twent>'-two  feet.  Each  fin  measured  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  length.  The  skeleton  of  this 
magnificent  animal  was  presented  and  mounted,  and  after  the  bones  were  dry,  their 
united  weight  amounted  to  thirty-five  tons.  To  procure  the  skeleton  of  so  large  an 
animal  is  no  easy  matter,  for  the  preparation  of  a  Rorqual  that  was  only  eighty-three 
feet  in  length  occupied  a  space  of  three  years. 

The  Laplanders,  who  find  the  bones  and  other  portions  of  this  animal  to  be  of  great 
ser\uce  to  them,  unite  in  its  chase,  and  employ  a  very  simple  mode  of  action.  To 
harpoon  such  a  being  woidd  be  useless,  so  they  content  themselves  with  inflicting  as 
many  wounds  as  possible  and  leaving  it  to  cUe.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  huge 
carcass  is  generally  found  dead  upon  the  strand,  and  becomes  the  property  of  all  those 
who  have  wounded  it  and  can  prove  their  claims  by  the  weapons  which  are  found  in 
its  body.  Tlie  person  who  finds  the  stranded  carcass  is  by  law  entitled  to  one-tliird 
of  the  value. 
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The  whalers  appear  to  regard  this  animal  with  as  much  detestation  as  do  fhi 
European  fishermen,  for  the  Greenland  Whale  has  no  love  for  the  Borqual,  and  seouti 
avoid  the  localities  where  this  marine  giant  takes  up  its  residence.  It  does  not  tietjool 
the  more  icy  seas,  but  prefers  the  clear  waters.  The  spoutings  of  the  Borqualarewj 
impetuous,  as  indeed  are  all  its  actions,  and  while  engaged  in  respiration  it  shoots  iW 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  velocity  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  instead  of  lyingin 
during  that  process  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Greenland  Whal&  Hie  ool0oi(Jtkii 
species  is  a  dark-grey,  tinged  with  blue. 

The  name  Eorqual  is  derived  from  the  Korwegian  word,  which  sigmfiess'VhA 
with  folds,*'  in  allusion  to  the  deep  longitudinal  folds  which  lie  along  the  under  jnra 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  animal  The  term  Boops  ii  6m  4 
Greek,  and  signifies  "ox-cycd,"  in  allusion  to  the  small  rounded  oz-likB  cjnrfftl 
EorquaL 

The  Eorqual  cau  be  distinguished  while  in  the  water  from  the  MjatioBtalfftl 
comparatively  longer  and  more  slender  body  and  more  cylindrical  foim,  and  l^Atf 
of  its  possessing  a  dorsal  fin.    Its  actions  too  are  so  peculiar  as  to  made  jfc  iii  ti 
experienced  eye. 


The  animals  which  form  the  next  little  group  of  Cetacea  are 
immensely  large  head  with  its  abruptly  terminated  snout,  and  the  positiaBef  Ailki 
hole,  which  is  situated  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  nearly  at  the  tip  of  the  Mil 

They  do  not  possess  any  bdcen,  but  aro  armed  with  a  most  formidaWe  Mtof 
in  the  lower  jaw,  which  fit  into  a  series  of  conical  depressions  in  the  upper  jtf. 
a  casual  observer  the  upper  jaw  appears  to  be  devoid  of  teeth,  but  on  a  doeerezunf 
it  is  found  to  possess  a  short  row  of  them  on  each  side,  which  are  mostlT  pJaoed 
the  interior  of  the  jaw  than  the  conical  depressions  already  mentioneo,  W  in 
instances  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  these  cavities.    The  number  of  the  teeth  of 
lower  jaw  is  very  variable,  but  the  average  in  adult  specimens  is  about  fiffy-twa  The 
are  heavy,  strong,  and  when  the  animal  is  young  are  rather  sharply  pointed,  bat  be 
extremely  blunt  when  worn  by  the  attrition  of  a  long  course  of  service.    In  Eonpe 
teeth  of  tho  Cachalot,  or  Sfebmaceti  Whale,  are  of  no  great  value,  being  conaiii 
merely  as  marine  curiosities,  and  often  carved  with  rude  engravings  representiiig 
chase  of  the  animal  from  which  they  were  taken,  together  with  a  very  precise  accmA 
the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  vessel    In  the  South  S 
Islands,  however,  these  teeth  are  articles  of  tho  highest  value,  being  thought  watlyi 
dedication  to  the  idol  deities,  or  at  least  placed  as  rare  ornaments  in  the  king's  k 
So  great  is  the  conventional  value  of  these  teeth,  that  several  wars  have  arisen  few 
possession  of  a  AVhale's  tooth  by  an  inferior  and  unfortunate  chief  who  had 
the  rarity  and  meant  to  keep  it. 

The  partly-hidden  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  about  three  inches  in  length, 
hardly  project  more  than  half  an  inch  through  the  soft  parts  in  which  they  are  i 
In  preparing  the  skiiU  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale  these  teeth  aro  apt  to  fall  out 
with  the  softer  parts,  as  their  attachment  to  the  jawbone  is  veiy  slight    Eight  rf 
teeth  have  been  found  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 

Tlie  Cachalot  is  one  of  the  largest  of  theSVhales,  an  adult  male,  or  "old  1nill''ti*j 
called  by  the  whalers,  measuring  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  thii^  W" 
circumference.     The  head  is  enormously  long,  being  almost  equal  to  one-thiiao'* 
total  length.    The  term  Macrocephalus  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  agoifpoi' 
headed,"  and  has  been  given  to  the  animal  in  reference  to  this  peculiaritj  of  ^ 
Upon  the  back  there  is  a  rather  largo  hump,  which  rises  abruptly  in  front  ind 
gradually  towards  the  tail    The  colour  of  the  Cachalot  is  a  blackish-giey,  W 
tinged  ^vith  green  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  body.    Eound  the  eyes  and  « 
abdomen  it  is  of  a  greyish-white.  . 

Tliis  species  is  chiefly  notable  on  account  of  the  valuable  substances  vlo*"  I 
obtained  from  its  body,  including  oil  and  spermaceti  The  oil  is  obtained  fro"  ■  j 
blubber,  which  is  not  very  thick  in  this  animal,  being  only  fourteen  inches  in  dfifft*  | 


the  breast  and  eleven  inclies  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  h  therefore  not  so 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  si^e  of  the  animal  as  that  which  la  extracted  from  the 
Greenland  Whale.  Its  superior  quality,  however,  compensates  fully  for  its  deficiency  in 
quantity.  The  layer  of  blubber  is  by  tbe  whalers  technically  called  the  "blanket^" 
probably  in  allusion  to  its  olfice  in  preserving  the  animal  heat 

The  spermaceti  is  almost  pecuiliar  to  a  few  species  of  the  genus  Catodon,  and  is 
obtained  as  follows. 

The  enormous  and  curiously  formed  head  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  spermaceti, 
which  lies  in  a  liquid,  oily  state,  in  two  great  cavities  that  exist  in  the  huge  mass  of 
tendinous  substance  of  which  the  head  is  chiefly  composed.     On  reference  to  the  skull 

the  Cachalot,  the  reader  will  observe  that  it  dips  suddenly  over  tlie  eyes,  and  then  is 

Eitly  prolonged  This  poition  of  the  skull  is  termed  Neptune's  chair  by  the  sailors, 
it  is  in  Neptune's  chair  that  the  spermaceti  is  placed.     When  the  Whale  is  killed 

[  towed  to  the  ship's  side,  the  head  is  cut  off  and  afiLxcd  to  tackles  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  it  in  a  convenient  position  for  the  extraction  of  this  valuable  substance.  A 
lai^  hole  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  number  of  sailors  lower  their  buckets  into 
the  cavity  and  bale  out  the  liquid  matter. 

When  first  exposed  to  the  air  it  has  a  clear,  oily  appearance,  but  afler  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours,  the  spermaceti  begins  to 
separate  itself  from  the  oil,  and  in  a  short  time  is  sufficiently  firm  to  be  removed  and 
put  into  a  different  vessel 

There  is  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  mixed  with  the  pure  spermaceti,  giving  it 
a  yellow,  greasy  aspect,  which  must  be  thoroughly  removed  before  the  spermaceti  can 
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assume  its  silky,  crystalline  appearance.  The  pi-ocess  of  purifying  it  is  ratbcr  a  long  anl 
complicated  one,  consisting  of  various  meltings  and  re-meltings,  of  squeezing  through  hm 
bags,  and  of  treatment  with  a  solution  of  potass.  It  is  then  sufficiently  refined  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  if  it  should  be  required  to  be  perfectly  pure  without  vaj 
admixture  of  oil  or  extmueous  substances,  it  is  boiled  in  alcohol  and  is  deitosited  u 
pearl-white  laminated  crystals,  glistening  with  a  silver  slieen  and  sopamting  eaaJf 
into  small  scales. 

The  amount  of  spermaceti  which  is  produced  from  the  head  of  a  single  AVliale  h  v-rt 
large  indeed  From  a  Cachalot  that  only  measured  sixty-four  feet  in  lengtli,  and  vnt 
therefore  by  no  means  a  large  one,  twenty-four  bfurels  of  spermaceti  and  nearly  (m 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  were  obtained. 

Ambergris,  that  curious  substance  whose  origin  so  long  baffled  the  keenest  inquirers, 
and  which  was  formerly  only  found  at  rare  intervals  floating  on  the  waves  or  cast  upca 
the  shore,  is  now  often  discovered  within  the  intestines  of  the  Cachalot,  and  is  snpjKuwI 
to  be  a  morbid  secretion  peculiar  to  the  animal,  and  analogous  to  biliary  calculi  fifif 
pounds  weight  of  this  substance  have  been  found  in  a  single  Wliale,  and  on  one  orc3si«t 
a  single  piece  of  ambergris  of  the  same  weight  was  discovered   on    tJie    <  "J 

Bermudas  by  some  sailors,  who  immediately  deserted  their  ship  and   escaped       J— ._- J<i 

with  theii*  valuable    prize.    Ibi 
value  of  ambergris  is  rather  no- 

^ ^ „. ,^^'"'  able,  but  it   is   always  a  ccctiy 

article. 

It  is  seldom^  if  ever,  founii  is 
young  and  healtliy  CaduJotik  ■ 
that  a  ship  may  make  a  very  wm^ 
cessful  whaling  voyage,  and  jrH 
return  home  without  finding  i 
single  ounce  of  ambergris  in  lil 
the  Wliales  killed  Ambeigm  t> 
generally  employed  as  a  pecfaw 
and  is  prepared  for  the  nae  of  tk 
purchaser  by  being  dissolved  8 
alcohol. 

It  sometimes  liappcns  Unit  * 

stray  Cachalot  blnnders  tnU)  tk 

shallow  wateis  of  the  Bennvibil 

and  being  unable  to  disooyertki 

passage  through  which  it  passed,  is  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  and  (tdls  a  ndf 

victim  to  the  intrepid  and  almost  amphibious  natives. 

As  soon  as  a  Whale  is  discovered  in  this  helpless  situation,  the  populace  is  all  i^ 
and  full  of  excitement  at  the  welcome  news.  Boats  are  immetliately  latiiicbod» 
with  meu  bearing  guns,  lances,  and  other  destructive  weapons,  which  would  be  of 
use  in  the  open  sea,  but  are  very  effectual  in  the  shoal  waters  of  these  strange  isU 
No  sooner  does  the  Whale  feel  the  sharp  lance  in  its  body,  than  it  dives  with  its  otdiau^ 
velocity,  forgetting  that  it  is  no  longer  in  deep  wat*?r,  and  strikes  its  head  agaiiud  tb 
rocky  bed  of  the  sea  with  such  unexpected  force  as  to  bring  it  to  the  soiftce  hd^ 
stunned  The  hunters  take  advantage  of  its  bewildered  state  to  approach  cIomIv  o^ 
to  ply  their  deadly  weapons  with  fatal  effect  Some  of  these  men  arc  so  oool  m4 
determined,  that  they  'vi'ili  actually  leap  from  their  boats  upon  the  \\  liiick,  mA 

setting  their  shoulders  to  the  butt  of  the  spear,  urge  the  sharp  blade  .  .  ,..,_.  we^^ff 
their  bodies.  The  Whale  soon  yields  up  its  life  under  such  ciroumstancea,  and  the  hifi 
carcass  is  brought  to  shore  amid  the  sliouts  and  congratulations  of  the  spooiatots, 

The  fat  and  ivory  of  the  slain  animal  are  divided  among  the  hunters  wbo  HIP 
actually  engaged  in  the  chase,  but  the  flesh  is  distributed  gratuitously  to  every  oiM  ^rtt 
chooses  to  apply  for  it.  Every  one  who  can  own  a  barrow  or  basket,  boats  it  to  tW 
Bceno  of  slaughter,  and  is  at  liberty  to  take  as  much  Whales  flesh  oa  ho  ohoowa.    Ibt 
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connoisseurs  in  Whale's  flesh  assert  that  there  are  three  qualities  of  meat  in  exoxy  WliiUe, 
the  best  resembliug  mutton,  the  sccoDd  quality  iiuitatiDg  pork,  and  the  third  resembling 
beef.  Captain  Scott,  RN,,  on  eye-witness  of  tliis  animated  scene,  and  to  whom  1  am 
indebted  for  the  infonnation,  avere  that  there  really  is  some  semblance  of  these  various 
meats,  and  that  the  "  pork,"  when  salted  and  barrelled,  might  be  readily  taken  for  the 
flesh  of  the  veritable  hog. 

The  same  gentleman  tells  me  that  the  leaping  powers  of  the  Caehalot  are  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated,  for  that  he  has  seen  one  of  these  animals  spring  to  such  a  height  out 
of  the  w^ater,  that  the  horizon  could  be  seen  under  it,  although  the  spectiitors  were 
Btanding  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  The  Cachalot  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
ship  at  the  time  when  it  made  its  spring. 

The  Spermaceti  Whale,  when  it  is  in  the  open  seas,  lives  chiefly  on  the  "  squids,"  or 
cuttle-fish,  which  swarm  in  that  ocean,  and  when  it  approaches  land,  feeds  on  various  fish. 
It  seems,  however,  to  dislike  the  propinquit}'  of  the  shore,  and  is  veiy  seldom  taken  in 
*' soundings."  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  being  seldom  eeen  alone,  but  in  large  herds, 
technically  called  "  schools,"  and  consisting  of  several  Hundred  in  number.  The  "schools'* 
are  generally  divided  into  two  bands,  the  one  consisting  of  young  males  and  the  other 
of  females.  Each  band  of  females  is  under  the  command  of  severtd  large  male^,  who 
exercise  the  strictest  disciph'ne  over  their  harems,  and  vnXl  not  permit  any  intmder  to 
join  their  society.     Fixjm  their  office,  these  leaders  are  called  the  schoolmastei-s. 

At  distant  inter\^als  a  large  overgi'own  Cachalot  is  seen  roaming  the  ocean,  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  school.  These  solitary  animals  are,  however,  the  "  schoolmasters," 
which  have  laid  down  their  authority  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  are  engaged  in 
search  of  food.  These  animals  generally  fall  easy  victims  to  the  harpooner,  as  they  are 
very  reckless  in  their  conduct,  and  will  permit  a  boat  to  approach  them  without  much 
difficulty.  Sometimes  when  struck  they  lie  still  and  supine  as  if  they  did  not  feel  the 
keen  edge  of  the  harpoon,  and  so  aiford  time  to  the  whalers  to  use  their  deadly  lances  at 
once  instead  of  dragging  them  for  miles  over  the  waves. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  "  large  Whale  "  will  become  belligerent,  and  is  then  a  most  fearful 
antagonist,  using  its  tail  and  its  huge  jaws  with  equal  etlect  One  of  these  animals  has 
been  known  to  diive  its  lower  jaw  entirely  through  the  plankings  of  a  stout  whaling 
boat,  and  another  well-known  individual  destroyed  nine  boats  in  rapid  succession.  This 
formidable  animal  was  at  last  killed,  and  in  its  carcass  were  found  a  whole  annoury  of 
harpoons  and  spears* belonging  to  different  ships.  Not  only  boats,  but  even  ships  have 
been  sunk  by  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated  "  old  bull  *'  Cachalot. 

An  American  ship,  the  Essex,  was  thus  destroyed  by  the  vengefid  fury  of  a  Cachalot, 
which  accident^illy  struck  itself  against  the  keel.  The  irritated  aninuil,  e\Tidently  thiiiking 
that  the  ship  was  a  rival  Whale,  retired  to  a  short  distance  and  then  chained  full  at  the 
vessel,  striking  it  on  one  side  of  the  bows,  and  crushing  beams  and  planks  like  straws. 
There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few  men  on  board,  the  remainder  of  the  crtiw  being  in  the 
boats  engaged  in  chasing  the  Whales  ;  and  when  the  poor  men  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
found  her  fast  siuking,  and  only  reached  her  in  time  to  secure  a  scanty  stock  of  provision 
and  water.  Ilusbanding  these  precious  supplies  to  the  utmost,  they  made  for  the  coast 
of  Peru,  but  all  perished  excepting  three,  who  were  almost  mii-aculously  rescued  as  they 
lay  senseless  in  their  neglected  boat,  w^hich  was  drifting  at  large  in  the  ocean,  unguided 
by  human  hands. 

Like  the  Greenland  Wliale,  the  Cachalot  is  an  affectionate  animal,  and  though  consti- 
tutionally timid  to  a  degree,  is  yet  possessed  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  its  wounded  friends.  If  the  harpooner  strikes  one  female  of  the  "  school,"  tier 
companions  will  not  attempt  to  make  their  escape,  but  will  swim  anxiously  round  their 
suffering  companion  and  remain  in  her  vicinity  until  she  is  killed.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  trait  of  character,  the  whalers  have  often  contrived,  by  sending  a  nujaber  of 
boats  simiUtaneoualy,  to  secure  almost  every  member  of  the  "*  school"  The  young  males 
however  arc  far  more  selfish,  and  wlien  one  of  them  is  struck,  the  others  make  off 
as  fast  as  they  can  swim,  leaving  their  wounded  companion  to  shift  for  himself  as  he 
best  can. 
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The  natural  timidity  of  the  Cachalot  is  very  remarkable^  confiideriiig  the  gigantic  sixe 
the  animal  and  the  formidable  array  of  teeth  with  which  it  is  armed.  Any  strange  ohjecS 
perceived  by  this  creature  throws  it  into  a  state  of  excited  trepidation,  daring  which  tia* 
it  performs  several  curious  antics,  and  is  said  by  the  sailore  to  be  **  gaUied.**  Wbea 
uneasy,  it  has  a  strange  habit  of  slowly  sweeping  its  tail  from  side  to  side  upon  tb» 
surface  of  the  water,  as  if  feeling  for  the  object  that  excited  its  terror. 

When  thoroughly  frightened,  and  especially  when  roused  to  energetic  action  by  Hi 
painful  sting  of  the  harpoon,  the  Cachalot  darts  along  the  surface  of  the  water  ti 
an  astonishing  rate,  its  speed  being  often  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  per  houi.  Ai  & 
proceeds  in  its  rapid  course,  the  alternate  upward  and  downward  strokes  of  the  tail  caoa 
its  head  to  sink  and  emerge  alternately,  producing  that  mode  of  swimming  which  u 
technically  termed  "  head-out,"  As  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is  compressed  into  a  kiai 
of  cut-water  shape,  there  is  less  resistance  offered  to  the  water  than  if  the  creatine  sna 
entirely  below  tJie  surface,  as  is  its  wont  when  imdisturbed.  It  is  conjectnnid  tkll 
the  enormous  amount  of  oil  and  spermaceti  which  exists  in  the  head  of  the  Cachaloi  mij 
be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  l^htening  the  head,  and  enabling  it  to  lie  mofo  m^ 
upon  the  surface. 

The  "  spoutings  "  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale  are  Tsry  pecuHar,  and  can  be  leooglM 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  generally  lies  still  whUe  spouting,  bat  BomSltma 
proceeds  gently  along  the  surface,  Firstly  the  "hump"  becomes  perceptible  as  tin 
animal  rises,  and  at  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  distance  the  snout  begins  to  eineige.  Fpob 
the  extremity  of  the  snout  is  ejected  a  continuous  stream  of  water  and  vapour,  whki 
lasts  for  about  three  seconds,  and  is  thrown  forward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  intervals  of  time  between  the  "  spoutings  "  are  as  regular  as  clockwork,  and  thar 
number  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  individual  The  snout  sinks  under  water  a» 
each  spouting  is  finished,  and  emeiges  for  the  next  respii-ation.  Sometimes  a  Cachaloi  tf 
alarmed  before  "  the  spoutings  are  out,"  and  dives  below  the  surface.  In  sach  a  ca*\  ths 
animal  soon  re-appears  in  another  spot,  and  completes  the  number  of  the  res|>iraticn( 
The  interval  of  time  between  the  spoutings  is  ten  seconds  in  the  *'  old  balls,"  and  as  thi 
animal  makes  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  curious  respirations,  the  timfi  wlaA 
is  consumed  in  oxygenising  the  blood  is  ten  or  eleven  minutes. 

Having  completed  this  business,  the  creature  then  lowers  its  head  into  tbe  mtm^ 
flings  its  tail  in  the  air,  and  disappears  into  the  far  depths  of  the  ocean,  whete  liiondta 
about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Tbe  number  and  force  of  these  *  spontanga^"  togfl^B 
with  the  time  which  is  consumed  by  respiration,  and  the  period  of  the  stay  beaiii& 
the  surface  of  the  water,  are  extremely  varied,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  aizs  of  tk 
individuah 

The  Spermaceti  Whale  does  not  seem  to  choose  any  particular  portion  of  Iht  y« 
for  the  production  of  its  young,  but  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  charge  of  its  Qfl8|iiif 
Moreover,  young  Whales,  or  "cubs,"  are  foimd  of  all  sizes  and  ages^  8imiiltaiiQ0NH9 
roaming  the  seas,  either  in  company  with  their  parents  or  turned  loose  upon  tiid  vtdi 
to  shift  for  themselves.  There  is  but  a  single  cub  at  a  birth.  The  milk  of  the  anmli 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  thick,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  milk  of  all  VHuJea, 

This  animal  is  very  widely  spread  over  the  world,  as  it  is  found  in  almoat  «»ay 
portion  of  the  aqueous  portions  of  the  globe  with  the  exception  of  the  B^ar  Smt^ 
Several  of  these  creatures  have  been  discovered  off  our  own  coasts,  and  a  few  have  bs^ 
stranded  on  the  beach.  A  Cachalot  measuring  fifty-four  feet  in  length  was  driven  adfeot 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  176  D,  and  its  appearance  off  the  Orkneys  is  s&id  to  bo  iiot«7 
uncommon  occurrence. 

The  Black-fibh  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  Catodon,  and  placed  in  the  gOii 
Physeter,  together  with  one  or  two  other  Whales,  because,  although  they  posdess  the  h^^ 
truncated  head  and  heavily  armed  lower  jaw  of  the  Cachalots,  the  spout-boles  are  nnami 
from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  and  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  tc^  of  the  bMki 
These  spout-holes  are  separate,  but  arc  covered  with  a  common  flap.  The  peotond  ift  ■ 
moderate  in  aze,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  rather  triangnlar  in  ita  Ibrn^  nd  tf* 
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dorsal  fiii  is  long,  and  slightly  sicklc-shapcd.  The  head  is  remarkably  large,  and  probably 
exceeds  in  length  the  Ibuith  of  the  entire  bulk. 

This  species  is  of  considerable  dimensions  when  adult,  as  it  is  known  to  measure  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length.  In  the  lower  jaw  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  teeth,  white, 
powerful,  and  conical.  These  teeth  are  very  variable  in  number,  in  different  species, 
varying  altogether  from  twenty-two  to  forty-four.  An '  equal  number  of  cartOaginous 
sockets  are  placed  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  the  conical  teeth  are  received  when  the 
♦mouth  is  closed.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  of  this  species,  the  sockets  of  the 
"Upper  jaw  are  engraved  as  if  they  were  projecting  teeth,  instead  of  hollow  cavities.  The 
teeth  that  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  jaw  are  larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  the 
front  or  base.  Some  of  these  teeth  will  exceed  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  more 
than  eighteen  oimces  when  perfectly  dried. 

The  root  of  each  tooth  is  hollow  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  is 

^io  deeply  buried  in  the  jaw,  that  the  projecting  portion  of  the  largest  tooth  rarely  exceeds 

three  inches.    The  teeth  range  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  length.    These  teeth  are  very 

white  and  polished,  are  conical  in  their  shape,  tolerably  sharp  wliile  the  animal  is  young, 

but  become  blunt  as  the  creature  increases  in  years  and  dimensions. 

The  dimensions  of  one  of  these  animals  have  been  veiy  accm-ately  given  by  Sibbald. 

In  total  length  it  measured  between  fifty-two  and  fifty- three  feet,  its  girth  at  the 
largest  part  of  the  body  was  rather  more  than  thirty-two  feet,  and  as  it  lay  on  the  ground 
the  height  of  its  back  was  twelve  feet.  The  lower  jaw  was  ten  feet  in  length,  and  was 
furnished  with  forty-two  teeth,  twenty-one  on  each  side.  Each  tooth  was  shghtly  sickle- 
shaped,  and  curved  towards  the  throat.  From  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  eyes  was  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  snout  projected  nearly  five  feet  beyond 
tie  tip  of  the  lower  iaw.  The  eyes  were  remarkably  small,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  haddock.  As  may  be  supposed  from  the  popular  name  of  this  animal,  the  colour 
of  its  skin  is  almost  uniformly  black.  The  throat  is  larger,  in  proportion,  than  that  of 
other  Whales.  One  of  these  animals  waa  thrown  ashore  at  Nice,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1736.  : 
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When  the  upper  part  of  the  head  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  spermaceti, 
which  lay  in  a  mass  of  two  feet  in  thickness  in  the  usual  locality.  Tlie  blow-holfl  ii 
graphically  tenned  the  "  liim  "  or  chimney. 

In  concluding  this  brief  history  of  the  Wliales,  it  must  be  once  more  remarked,  thA 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  laboure  of  many  excellent  ol«sei-vers,  our  knowl€9dge  of  thm 
wondrous  creatures  is  as  yet  excee<lingly  rudimentary,  and  even  the  genera  are  not  dcjiHr 
ascertained.  The  native  Gi-eenlanders  seem  to  possess  a  very  large  amount  of  infonnatioB 
on  this  subject,  and  are  extremely  accurate  in  their  knowledge  of  the  various  Whales  tud 
their  habits.  It  has  therefore  been  happily  suggested,  that  succeeding  voyaj^re  shooM 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  should  use  tbeit  best  endeavours  to  extract  600 
those  illiterate,  but  very  practical  savages,  the  knowledge  which  they  really 
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3i«  KDIBBBS  of  this  femily  do  not  possess  the  enormous  head  which  ,  i,,,,.,,,,,.. 
^ir*T.*^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  j*^  although  they  are  liable  to  faU  out  al  «i  «■ 
^  The  blow-holes  are  united  tog^er.  so  as  to  form  a  single  lunate  openinir  whick  1 
set  transversely  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  When  fiist  bora,  the  yoitn^  IMjA^m 
remarkable  for  their  very  great  proportional  dimensions,  being  little  Inathaii  ooe-f  " 
the  st2e  of  the  parentv  and  affording  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  maisimiaiaL  wiaose 
m  of  such  minute  proportions  when  first  born.  ^ 

From  the  cirenmstanoe  that  the  lower  jaws  are  only  fttniuhed  with  t«^  teeUi.  the  nn 
and  cunous  animal  which  is  represented  in  the  acoompanyimg  iUasti^icm^ooiBfltintf 
■oisitiically  tenned  the  Diodon,  or  two-toothed  animaL  Bat  as  Uiis  genene  title  htf 
dinM^been  appropriated  to  the  urdiin-fishea,  the  name  has  been  moto  feoeot^  chao^ 

In  t^e  «iiMls  which  belong  to  this  gam,  tiie  apout^holtt  m  placed  upon  the  Umi 
the  head,  the  throat  is  furnished  with  two  divogiiig  famwa.  aad  the  te&Skm^ihtL 
la  namber.  rather  lone  in  pioportioa  to  the  sknil.  alj^tlr  cumd  and  cwam^ 

tt«alia|«  is  avil.lap«mi^towMd8  their  artnsi^    Sower^y's  ZiphiSi^,^^ 
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because  that  well-knowii  naturalist  figured  and  described  tlie  animal  in  tlic  British 
Miscellany.  His  description  was  founded  upon  a  specimen  tliat  was  cast  ashore  upon  the 
estate  of  Mr.  J.  Brodie,  in  Elginshire.  The  skidl  of  this  individual  was  presei-ved  by- 
Mr.  Sowerby  in  liis  museum,  and  after  his  de^h  it  was  placed  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  at  Oxford.  As  it  is  so  valuable  a  specimen,  it  has  been  industriously 
multiplied  by  means  of  plaster  casts,  which  have  been  distributed  to  various  scientific 
institutions. 

Tlie  length  of  the  creature  was  sixteen  feet,  and  its  girth  at  the  largest  part  of  ihe 
body  was  eleven  feet.  The  head  is  small,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
longer,  blunter,  and  wider  than  the  upper  jaw,  so  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the 
lower  jaw  receives  the  upper.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  arc  two  depressions  corresponding 
with  the  teeth,  and  permitting  the  perfect  closing  of  the  moutli.  The  colour  of  the 
animal  is  black  on  the  upper  surface  and  grey  below,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  pellucid 
and  satin-like  character  of  the  skin,  which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  considerable 
distance.  On  reference  to  the  illustration,  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  body  is  marked 
like  watered  silk.  This  effect  is  produced  by  a  vast  number  of  white  streaks  immediately 
below  the  skin,  which  are  dra^vn  irregularly  over  the  whole  body,  and  at  a  little  distance 
appear  as  if  tliey  were  made  by  means  of  some  sharp  instrument 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  curious  animal,  M'hich  is  unknown  to  science, 
except  by  means  of  the  specimen  above  mentioned. 

The  word  Narwhal  is  derived  from  the  Gothic,  signifying  "  Beaked-whale,"  and  is  a 
ver>''  appropriate  term  for  tlie  Sea  Unicorn,  as  the  animal  is  popularly  entitled.  The 
head  of  the  Nai-whal  is  round,  and  convex  in  front,  the  lower  jaw  being  without  teeth, 
and  not  so  wide  as  the  upper  Jaw.  From  the  upper  jaw  of  tlie  Nanvhal  si>rittgs  the 
ciu'ious  weapon  which  has  gained  for  the  animal  a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  tlie  upper  Jaw  of  the  young  or  the  female  Narwhal  are  found  two  small, 
hollow  tusks,  imbedded  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  female,  are  generally  imdeveloped 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  animal's  existence,  but  in  the  male  Narwhal  are  strangely 
modified.  The  right  tusk  remains  in  it*?  infantine  stnte,  excepting  that  the  hollow 
becomes  filled  with  bony  substance ;  but  the  left  tusk  rapidly  increases  in  length,  and  is 
developed  into  a  long,  spind,  tapering  rod  of  ivory,  sometimes  attaining  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  tusks  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  an  excessive  growth  of  the 
canine  teeth,  and  not  of  the  incisors,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  jaw. 

The  use  of  this  singular  tusk  is  very  obscure,  for  if  it  were  intended  to  serve  some 
very  important  object,  such  as  the  procuring  of  food,  it  is  e\adent  that  the  females  would 
need  its  aid  as  much  as  their  companions  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  both  sexes  feed  on  the 
same  food,  and  inhabit  the  same  localities,  at  the  same  time.  A  very  plausible  conjecture 
has  been  offered,  to  the  effect,  that  the  "liorn"  is  useful  in  the  light  of  an  auger,  with 
wliich  the  animal  is  enabled  to  bore  l.ireathing-holos  tln-ough  the  ice-fields,  whenever  it 
finals  itself  in  want  of  air  Iwneath  those  vast  frozen  plains.  But  tins  theory  is  equally 
liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  females  want  to  bR-athe  as  much  as  the  males,  and  would 
stand  in  equal  need  of  so  indispensable  an  ap])aratus. 

Tliat  the  "horn"  is  employed  in  some  definite  task,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  its 
tip  is  always  smooth  and  polished,  however  rough  and  encrusted  the  renuunder  of  its 
length  may  be. 

Tlie  male  Narwlial  may  perhaps  use  the  tusk  as  a  weapon  of  war.  wherewith  to  charge 
his  adversaries,  as  a  mediaBval  knight  was  wont  to  charge  with  shield  on  breast  and  lance 
in  rest;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  weapon  is  truly  a  terrible  one.  Tliia  conjectm-e 
derives  some  foroe  fi-om  the  fact,  tliat  a  herd  of  these  aquatic  spearmen  liavo  been  seen 
^aged  in  sportive  pastime,  crossing  their  ivory  lances,  and  seeming  to  fence  with  them, 

the  wliite  weapons  clasljed  against  eacli  other.  Tlie  play  of  animals,  not  to  mention 
mankind,  is  almost  invariably  founded  on  the  spirit  of  combative^'  1    ;?fncrally 

consists  in  a  sham  fight ;  so  that  the  Narwhal  "horn"  may  probably  >  :'m8  to  tjie 

tusks  of  boars  and  the  horns  of  deer,  and  be  given  to  the  animal  as  an  ofleuijive  weapon, 
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wherewith  he  may  wage  war  with  those  of  his  own  species  and  sex  who  arouse  his 
of  jealousy,  or  woxUd  interfere  with  his  sxipremacy. 

The  food  of  the  Narwhal  consists  chiefly  of  marine  molluscs  and  of  occasiomd  idk 
but  is  found  to  be  generally  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  squid,  or  cultJe-1 
supplies  the  gigantic  spermaceti  whale  with  subsistence.  As  the  remains  of 
fish  have  been  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  the  Narwhal,  it  was  supposed 
authors  that  the  animal  made  use  of  ita  tusk  as  a  fish-spear,  transfixing  them  aa 
*'  sluddering "  on  the  mud  or  sand,  after  their  usual  fashion,  thus  preventing  their 
from  the  toothless  mouth  into  which  the  wounded  fish  are  then  received.  HovnsT 
may  be,  the  force  of  the  tusk  is  temfic  when  urged  with  the  impetus  of  the 
driving  through  the  water  at  full  speed,  for  the  whole  combined  power  of  the  weight  al 
velocity  of  the  animal  is  directed  along  the  line  of  the  tusk.  A  NarHiial  has  \nBk 
known  to  encounter  a  ship,  and  to  drive  its  tusk  through  the  sheatliing.  and  dcofihr  infe 
the  timbers.  The  shock  was  probably  fatal  to  the  assailant,  for  the  tooth  ims  anamiedlf 
the  sudden  blow,  remaining  in  the  hole  which  it  had  made,  and  acting  as  a  pfng  lii 
effectually  prevented  tlie  water  from  gaining  admission  into  the  vessel 

In  some  rare  instances  the  right  tusk  has  been  developed  instead  of  the  lefi^  and  it  i 
supposed  that  if  the  developed  tooth  should  be  broken,  the  right  tusk  beoGmeaTtr  ~  ' 
and  supplies  the  place  of  the  damaged  weapon.  One  remarkable  case  is  known  when 
tusks  were  almost  equally  developed,  being  rather  more  than  ten  inches  in  length ,  ^^ 
another  example  is  recorded  of  a  Narwhal  which  possesses  two  long  tusks,  the  one  icof 
seven  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  other  seven  feet  These  tusks  divecge  ^tf«tfr 
from  each  other,  as  their  tips  are  thirteen  inches  asunder,  though  there  is  only  on  hitsiii 
of  two  inches  between  their  bases.  Both  these  specimens  wero  fc^nalea.  Someliaat  Ihi 
female  Narwhal  possesses  a  spear  like  her  mate,  but  this  circumstance  ie  pibbeUy  tb 
effect  of  ap  in  eo  many  creatures,  such  as  the  domestic  fowl,  givee  to  the  wffi 

female  the  >  .  istics  and  aimaturo  of  the  male. 

As  both  these  double-tusked  Narwhals  were  females,  it  may  be  probahle  that  ther  oei^ 
their  unusual  weapons  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  structure,  whioh  pTerentod  *jm!W  6ob 
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becoming  mothers,  and  forced  the  innate  energies  to  expend  themselves  in  the  development 
of  tusks  instead  of  the  formation  of  offspring.  The  tusks  of  male  swine  and  other  animals, 
the  horns  of  male  deer,  the  mane  of  male  lions,  and  other  similar  structures,  appear  to  be 
safety  valves  to  the  vital  energies,  which  in  the  one  sex  are  occupied  in  the  continual 
formation  of  successive  offspring,  and  in  the  other  find  an  outlet  in  the  development  of 
tooth,  horn,  and  hair,  according  to  the  character  of  the  animal  In  all  probability,  the 
health  of  the  animal  would  greatly  suffer  if  the  calcareous  and  other  particles  which  are 
deposited  in  the  tusk  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  system  instead  of  being  harmlessly 
removed  from  it  and  placed  upon  its  exterior. 

The  ivory  of  the  Nanvhal's  tusk  is  remarkably  good  in  quality,  being  hard  and  solid, 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  possessing  the  property  of  retaining  its  beautiful 
whiteness  for  a  very  long  period,  so  that  a  large  Narwhal  horn  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
commercial  value. 

But  in  former  days,  an  entire  tusk  of  a  Narwhal  was  considered  to  possess  an 
ineatimablo  value,  for  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  weapon  of  the  veritable  unicorn,  reft 
from  his  forehead  in  despite  of  his  supernatural  strength  and  superhuman  intellect. 
Setting  aside  the  rarity  of  the  thing,  it  derived  a  practical  value  from  its  presumed 
capability  of  disarming  all  poisons  of  their  terrors,  and  of  changing  the  deadliest  draught 
into  a  wholesome  beverage. 

This  antidotal  potency  was  thought  to  be  of  vital  service  to  the  unicorn,  whose 
residence  was  in  the  desert,  among  all  kinds  of  loathsome  beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles, 
whose  touch  was  death  and  whose  look  was  contamination.  The  springs  and  pools  at 
which  such  monsters  quenched  their  thirst  were  saturated  with  poison  by  their  contact, 
and  would  pour  a  fiery  death  through  the  veins  of  any  animal  that  partook  of  the  same 
water.  But  the  unicorn,  by  dipping  the  tip  of  -his  honi  into  the  jjool,  neutralized  the 
-venom,  and  rendered  the  deadly  waters  harmless.  This  admirable  quality  of  the  unicom- 
horn  was  a  gi'eat  recommendation  in  days  when  the  poisoned  chalice  crept  too  frequently 
upon  the  festive  board  ;  and  a  king  could  receive  no  worthier  present  than  a  goblet 
formed  from  such  valuable  material. 

Even  a  few  sliavings  of  unicom-hom  were  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  the  ready 
sale  for  such  antidotes  led  to  considerable  adidteration — a  fact  which  is  piteously  recorded 
by  an  old  writer,  who  teUs  us  that  "some  wicked  persons  do  make  a  mingle-raaagle 
thereof,  as  I  saw  among  the  Venetians,  being  as  I  here  say  compounded  with  lime  and 
sope,  or  peradventurc  with  earth  or  some  stone  (which  things  are  apt  to  make  bubbles 
arise),  and  afterwards  sell  it  for  the  unicorn's  horn."  The  same  writer,  however,  supplies 
an  easy  test,  whereby  the  genuine  substance  may  be  distinguished  from  the  imposition. 
"For  experience  of  the  imicom's  horn  to  know  whether  it  be  right  or  not ;  put  silk  upon 
a  burning  coal,  and  upon  the  silk  the  aforesaid  horn,  and  if  so  be  that  it  be  true,  the  silk 
will  not  be  a  whit  consumed.'* 

The  native  Greenlanders  hold  the  Narwhal  in  high  estimation ;  for,  independently  of 
its  value,  it  is  welcomed  on  each  succeeding  year  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Greenland  whale. 

The  Narwhal  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greenlanders,  for  its  long  ivory 
tusk  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  various  household  implements  and  of 
spear-heads,  so  that  it  ia  the  sad  fate  of  many  a  Narwhal  to  perish  by  means  of  the  tooth 
that  has  been  extracted  from  its  neiir  kinsman.  It  is  easily  killed,  as  it  possesses  no  very 
great  power  of  diving,  and  is  soon  tired  out  by  means  of  the  inflated  buoys  which  are 
attached  to  the  harpoon,  and  offer  so  great  a  resistance  to  the  water.  It  seldom  descends 
above  two  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  when  it  again  rises  is  so  fatigued  that 
it  is  readdy  killed  by  a  sharp  spear. 

The  oil  which  is  extracted  from  the  blubber  is  very  delicate,  but  is  not  present  in  very 
great  amount,  as  the  coating  of  fatty  substance  is  seldom  more  than  three  inches  in  depth. 
About  half  a  ton  of  oil  is  obtained  from  a  large  specimen.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by 
the  natives,  and  is  not  only  eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  but  is  carefully  dried  and  prepared 
over  the  fire. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  almost  entirely  black  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
but  is  slightly  varied  by  streaks  and  patches  of  a  deepoT  tint    The  sides  fade  into  greyish- 
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white,  diversified  with  sundry  grey  marks,  and  the  under  portions  of  the  body  sie  i 
The  tints  of  the  Narwhal  are  rather  variable  even  in  the  same  individual,  wMc!h  i 
different  hues  at  different  stages  of  its  existence.  There  is  no  fin  upon  the  huk  oT  1 
Narwhal,  but  its  place  is  indicated  by  a  fold  or  ridge  of  skin,  which  run*  down  flie  { 
of  the  back,  and  in  old  specimens  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  liud 
pectoral  fins  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  aiida{ipeK  tol 
little  service  to  the  owner  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  bulanoe  of  f^' 
In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  two  other  teeth  beside  the  tusks,  which  are  Ofonail 
gum  and  are  supposed  to  be  false  molars. 

The  Narwhal  is  a  gregarious  animal,  being  seldom  seen  alone,  and  generally  1 
in  little  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number.  It  seems  to  be  gifted  witii  i 
siderable  amount  of  curiosity,  as  Sowerby  mentions  that  several  of  these  aninttla] 
the  ship  from  some  distance,  diving  below  the  strange  monster  and  playing 
rudder.  It  is  seldom  found  in  southern  latitudes,  although  it  has  two  or  three  tiintt  \ 
driven  upon  our  coasts,  but  is  seen  in  great  numbers  between  the  BevexLteeoiliJ 
eighteenth  degree  of  north  latituda    The  length  of  an  adult  Narwhal  is  about  th' 

The  Beluga,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  White  WhaIiE  on  acootmt  of  tbe 
of  its  skin,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  liigher  latitudes,  being  found  in  great  unmbeD 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits,  and  is  also  known  to  fr^uent  the  northern  ooub 
Asia  and  America,  being  especially  fond  of  the  mouths  of  large  rivera 

Although  it  has  no  love  for  the  warmer  seas,  it  has  been  found  upon  our  oth 
where  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  fishermen,  A  Beluga  was  seen 
daily  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  for  nearly  three  months,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide 
up  the  Frith,  and  always  securing  its  retreat  before  the  water  had  sunk  so&di- 
prevent  it  from  escaping  seawards.  It  was  at  last  killed  by  means  of  spaam  imd 
and  its  body  was  very  carefully  examined  by  competent  anatomists. 

The  head  of  the  Beluga  is  short  and  rounded,  the  forehead  being  convei,  tad 
lower  jaw  not  so  wide  as  the  upper.    Both  jaws  of  this  animal  are  well  supplied 
teeth,  some  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  fall  out  as  the  animal  increases  in  jesa, 
generally  wanting  in  the  jaws  of  those  specimens  which  are  captured,    Hie  doBiI 
absent,  and  the  pectorals  are  tolerably  large,  tliick,  powerful,  and  rounded.    The  ^ak 
powerful  tail  is  bent  under  the  body  while  the  animal  is  swimming,  and  m  used 
such  singular  strength  that  the  creature  shoots  forward  with  arrowy  speed,  whenevcf 
alarmed  or  excited. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  generally  a  cream-white,  but  in  some  speciJiKia 
cream  tint  is  dashed  with  red,  and  becomes  a  pale  orange.     When  young,  the*' 
is   marked  with  brown   spots,  the  geneml  hue  of  the   body  being  a  slaty  ffreT- 
average  length   of  an  adult  male  is   about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet     The  eye  "'^^'^ 
animal  is  hardly  larg(^r  than  that  of  man,  and  the  iris  is  blue.     The  food  of  tbe  T "  " 
consists  chiefly  of  marine  fish,  such  as  cod,  haddocks,  and  flounders,  which  are 
caught  by  these  active  and  voracious  animals. 

On  account  of  their  speed  and  agility,  the  whalers  seldom  attempt  their 
although  their  boldness  is  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  follow  the  boats  in  cot 
numbers,  and  to  play  all  kinds  of  antics  within  easy  reach  of  a  harpoon.    As, 
they  are  so  swift  and  agile  as  to  elude  the  barbed  steel,  or  to  shake  it  from  its  bul 
should  happen  to  strike  them,  the  harpooner  seldom  runs  the  risk  of  losing  tinie^ 
patience  in  the  chase  of  such  a  creature.     Moreover,  even  were  the  animal  fair^  ' 
and  s«icurcd,  the  blubber  is  not  of  suflicient  value  to  repay-  the  crew  for  their 
of  tiiiK?,  labour,  and  personal  risk. 

Tlic  oil  that  is  furnished  by  the  Behiga  is  of  very  good  quality,  althongh  small 
quantity,  and  is  suificiently  valuable  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  regular  Beluga  \i^^ 
in  the  great  rivers  of  northern  America,  w^hich  they  ascend  for  some  distance  ia  "'**^ 
of  prey. 

These  hunts  are  often  very  successful,  and  furnish  a  large  supply  of  oil  and  Ai^ 
As  soon  as  a  Beluga  is  seen  in  the  river  or  inlet,  its  retreat  is  cut  oflf  by  strong  i* 
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♦fttik  to  bank.     A  nnmljpr  of  boats  then  start  in  chase  of  tlie  animal,  while 

are  .stationed  along  tlm  line  of  nets,  and  maun(3d  with  well-armed  crews,     "WTitoi 

by  the  boats,  the  Beluga  makes  for  the  sea,  but  is  intornipted  by  the  nets,  winch 

"  er  progress  seawards,  and  soon  falls  a  victim  to  the  bullets,  spears,  and  other 

rhich  are  rained  upon  it  by  its  assailants.     Sometimes  the  harpoon  and  rope  are 

in  this  chase,  and  small  specimens  are  occasionally  taken  by  means  of  hooks 

^itli  fish.      Those  Iklugas  which  are  taken  in  the  St  L-awreuce  are  seldom  more 

Iteen  feet  in  length. 

»  skin  of  tlie  Beluga  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  tanning,  and  can  be  made  into  a 
it\y  strong  though  soft  leather,  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  resist  an  ordinary 
rbalL  The  flesh  is  held  in  some  estimation,  and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance 
\  Its  ody  flavour,  however,  which  cannot  easily  be  destroyed,  would  render  it 
table  to  Europeau  palates.  When  prepared  with  vinegar  and  salt,  it  is  thought  to 
tl  to  the  best  pork.  The  fins  and  tail  are  considered  as  the  best  jiortioiLS. 
is  a  migrating  animal,  visiting  the  western  coasts  of  Greenland  at  i-egular  intervals, 
that  locality  about  the  end  of  November.  It  swims  in  large  herds,  and  Ls  of 
\g  value  to  the  natives,  who  not  only  eat  its  flesh,  and  burn  and  drink  its  oil,  but 
the  sinews  for  tliread,  which  may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  fineness  by  splitting 
"Ions,  and  use  the  delicate  internal  membranes  for  windows  to  their  huts.  The 
of  the  Beluga  is  an.xiously  expected  by  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  provisions 
ly  run  shoil  about  the  end  of  November,  and  arc  replenished  by  the  flesh  of  their 
le  visitor. 

6T  familiar  of  all  the  Dolpliiu  frat>ermty  is  the  well-known  Porpoise,  or  Sea  Hog, 
nal  which  may  bo  seen  on  auy  of  our  coasts,  tumbling  about  on  the  waves,  and 
us  gambols  in  the  exuberance  of  its  sportive  feeUngs. 

loiboats  came  into  general  use,  the  Porpoises  were  constant  attendants  on 
Oket  and  passenger  boata,  sometimes  pursuing  the  vessels  from  sheer  curiosity,  and 
•  times  following  in  their  wake  in  hopes  of  pickuig  up  the  garbage  that  might  bo 
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thrown  overboard.  In  tlie  present  day,  however,  the  Porpoises  are  so  Inglhiiiied  ik{ 
paddles  and  screws,  that  they  remain  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  boitg,«itf 
themselves  with  keeping  pace  with  the  vessels  for  a  course  of  some  miles^  andt^^ 
astern  to  rejoin  their  companions. 

The  Poi'poiso  is  a  very  gregarious  animal,  herding  together  in  l«i« 
sometimes  swimming  in  "Indian  file"  as  they  shoot  over  tlie  surface  of  tie  • 
showing  their  black  and  glossy  backs  above  the  water,  and  keeping  such  esodlalt 
that  they  seem  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit  and  one  will. 

As  might  be  presumed  from  the  formidable  array  of  sharp  teeth  with  wkicli  t 
are  studded,  and  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  upper  and  lower  sets  interlock  \ 
animal  closes  its  mouth,  the  food  of  the  Porpoise  consists  entirely  of  auinia]  i 
and  almost  wholly  of  fish,  which  it  consumes  in  large  quantities,  ranch  ti3  tbe  ( 
human  fishermen.    Herrings,  pilchards,  sprats,  and  other  saleable  '^  "  'ngTMi! 

with  the  Porpoise,  which  pursues  its  finny  prey  to  the  very  shores,  .  ing  SBtt, 

vast  .shoals  in  which  tlieae  fish  congregate,  destroys  enormous  quantitit-s  of  ihftin.' 
fish  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  their  destroyer,  and  flee  before  it  ii^  v-^  r  •« 
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flinging  themselves  into  the  certain  death  of  neta  or  shallow  water  in  their  hope  to< 
from  the  devouring  jaws  of  the  Porpoise.    Even  salmon  and  such  large  fish  loll  f 
victims  to  their  pursuer,  which  twists,  turns,  and  leaps  with  such  continiT  -^^  ""''^ 
is  more  than  a  match  for  its  swift  and  nimble  prey.     Not  even  the  ii 
powers  of  the  salmon  are  sufficient  to  save  them  from  the  voracious  Porpoise,  wl 
to  be  bafHed  by  any  such  impotent  devices. 

The  Porpoise  seems  to  keep  closely  to  the  coasts,  and  is  seldom  f 
It  appears  to  be  a  migratory  animal,  as  the  season  of  its  disappearance  i 
generally  coincides  with  its  arrival  on  some  other  coast.     It  is  very  v 
appearing  to  inhabit  with  equal  security  the  warm  waters  of  the  Meditenuut^ 
seas  of  our  own  coasts,  or  the  icy  regions  of  the  high  latitudes. 

Many  of  these  animals  have  been  found  in  our  rivers,  which  they  huvB 
ascended  with  the  idea  of  varying  their  diet  by  a  few  meals  on  fresh-water  fiihofi 
of  chasing  the  salmon  into  their  spawning  grounds.     The  Thames  was  in  UfCM 
noted  for  the  nimibcr  of  Porpoises  which  have  been  seen  in  its  waters,  one  aniiMl" 
ascended  the  river  until  it  passed  London  Bridge.  It  is  now,  however,  a  long  time  ^ 


•orpoise  made  Us  appearance  in  the  "silver  Thames;"  for  the  combined  influences  of 
steamboats  and  sewerage  afford  a  most  eflectiial  barrier  to  the  presence  in  our  beautiful 
river  of  any  animal  which  could  in  any  way  remain  in  the  sweet  waters  of  the  open  sea. 
Other  less  maltreated  rivers  are  often  honoured  with  the  visits  of  Porpoises  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  year  passes  away  without  several  notices  in  local  newspapers  of  Porpoises 
which  have  been  seen  or  captured  in  fresh  water. 

The  length  of  a  full-grow^l  Pcnpoise  is  extremely  variable,  the  average  being  from  six 
to  eight  feet.  In  this  animal  the  very  great  size  of  the  new-born  young  is  veiy  remarkable. 
A  mother-Porpoise  and  her  new-bom  offspring  were  taken  in  the  Frith  of  FoiHi  in  1838. 
The  length  of  the  mother  was  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  her  giiih  two  feet  ttn  inches  ;  • 
wliiJe  the  length  of  her  offspring  was  two  feet  ten  inches,  and  it^  girth  sixteen  inclies. 
On  the  nose  of  the  young  Porpoise  there  are  always  two  thick  bristles,  which  fall  out  as 
the  creature  advances  in  age,  and  cause  two  dejjressions,  which  have  erroneoui>ly  been 
taken  for  nostrils.  Tlie  colour  of  the  Porpoise  is  a  blue-black  on  the  upper  suriace  of  the 
body,  and  a  bright  silvery  white  below ;  so  that  when  the  animal  executes  one  of  its 
favourite  gyrations  the  contrasting  tints  produce  a  strange  effect  as  they  rapidly  succeed 
each  other.    The  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellowish. 

The  word  Porpoise  is  corrupted  from  the  French  term  "Porc-poisson,"  i'.«.  Hog-fish, 
and  bears  the  same  signification  as  its  German  name,  "  Meerschwein." 

When  the  skin  of  a  Porpoise  is  removed  fram  the  body,  a  layer  of  wbite  fat  is  seen 
lying  upon  the  flesh,  about  an  inch  in  depth.  This  fatty  layer  melts  into  oil  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  is  very  fine  and  delicate  in  its  quality.  In  common 
with  the  oil  of  other  of  the  Porpoises,  it  contains  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  fat  by  chemical  agency,  and  is  termed  phoceninc.  The  odour  of  this 
substance  is  very  poweri'ul,  and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  aromatic.  It  does  not  congeal  even 
when  its  temperature  is  lowered  to  fourteen  degrees  above  zero,  and  its  boiling  point  is 
higher  than  that, of  water. 

The  skin  of  the  Porpoise  is  well  suited  for  tanning,  and  can  be  manufactured  into 
valuable  leather.  As  it  is  naturally  too  thick  and  heavy  for  this  process,  it  is  planed 
down  until  it  becomes  partially  transparent,  and  is  then  employed  for  covering  carriages, 
as  well  as  for  some  articles  of  apparel. 

In  former  times  the  flesh  of  the  Porpoise  was  valued  very  bigbly,  and  was  looked 
upon  OS  a  regal  dish,  being  cooked  with  bread-crumbs  and  vinegar.  Before  it  is  dressed 
it  is  very  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  being  dark-coloured,  coarse-looking,  and  evidently  too  full 
of  blood ;  and  its  flavour  when  cooked  is  said  to  be  coarse  and  unpleasant.  As  the 
Porpoise  was  conventionaUy  considered  as  a  fish,  in  common  with  tlie  otter,  seal,  and 
certain  sea^fowl,  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  land,  its  flesh  was  a  great  boon  to  those 
who  cared  not  for  a  fish  diet  on  the  multiplied  meagre  days  which  studded  the  calendar, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  too  reverential  towards  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  eat  that 
which  was  openly  considered  as  butchers'  meat. 

On  examining  the  jaws  of  a  Porpoise,  we  find  them  to  be  closely  set  with  rather  long, 
shaip,  compressed,  and  formidable  teeth,  variable  in  number,  but  always  multitudinous. 
Tliere  are  seldom  less  than  eighty  teeth  in  a  Porpoise's  mouth,  and  in  the  jaws  of  the 
female  specimen  which  has  already  been  mentioned  there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  two  teeth,  twenty-six  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  twenty-five  on  each  side  of 
the  lower.  In  these  animals  there  is  no  perceptible  distinction  between  the  teeth, 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars  being  all  alike. 

The  head  of  the  GeaiiIPUS  is  more  rounded  than  that  of  the  poipoise,  and  its  forehead 
is  more  convex.  There  are  several  species  of  Delphinidas  which  are  called  by  tlie  name  of 
Grampus,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  oidinaiy  or  common  Grampus. 

It  is  a  decidedly  large  animal,  an  adult  specimen  measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  girth.  Tlie  teeth  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
in  the  porpoise,  being  only  forty-four  in  t<:)tal  number,  eleven  at  each  side  of  'each  jaw. 
In  shape  they  are  somewhat  conical,  strongly  made,  and  slightly  cur\'cd.  The  colotu*  of 
the  Grampus  is  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  suddenly  changing  into  white  on 
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tlie  abdomen  and  part  of  the  sides.    There  is  gp.nerally  a  white  patch  of  considentiV 
size  immediately  above  and  rather  behind  the  eyelid. 

The  name  Grampus  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  "  Grand-poiswi* 
just  as  porpoise  is  a  transmuted  form  of  "  porc-poisson." 

Although  it  sometimes  wanders  into  more  southern  regions,  its  favouied  home  is  ii 
the  northern  seas  that  wash  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  where  it  congK^ 
in  small  herds.  It  is  a  very  wolf  in  its  constant  hunger,  and  commits  great  havoc  aontg 
the  larger  fish,  such  as  the  cod,  the  skate,  and  the  halibut,  caring  little  for  the  souiUal^ 
At  times  it  is  said  to  make  systematic  attacks  on  seals,  b>^  startling  tbem  from  tks 
slumber  aa  they  lie  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks  or  ice,  and  seizing  tbem  as  the  lalt 
sleeping  animals  plunge  instinctively  into  the  sea.  Even  the  smaller  porpoisee  oi 
dolphins  fall  victims  to  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  Grampus,  as  has  been  protid  If 
the  discovery  of  their  remains  in  the  dissected  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals. 

It  has  been  frequently  seen  on  the  British  coasts,  and  on  more  than  one  occasioB  Ii 
been  killed  in  the  rivers  which  it  had  ascended  in  chase  of  its  prey. 


ORAMrUS.— ZV^ji/tiniu  (fframjw. 


A  Grampus  was  captured  nearly  opposite  Greenwich  Hospital  lq  1772,  and 
swift  and  ptjwerful,  that  after  it  had  been  struck  with  three  harpoons,  and  cov€l«d  ^ 
lance  wounds,  it  twice  dragged  the  boat  from  Black  wall  to  Greenwich,  and  onoe  iiA] 
far  as  Deptftml,  going  at  a  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour  against  the  tide.     The 
of  the  wounded  animal  were  so  formidable,  that  none  of  the  boats  could   anii. 
Several  other  specimens  of  this  animal  have  been  caught  in  the  same  river  at 
tiiues,  one  being  twenty-four  feet  in  Icugth,  and  another  measuring  more  than  thirty  1 

The  Frith  of  Forth  seems  to  be  a  favourite  spot  for  thesQ  errant  cetacca»  whidi 
evidently  attracted  by  the  salmon  and  other  fresh-water  fish  which  may  be  found  in  < 
waters. 

It  is  said  that  the  Grampuses  ore  fond  of  amusing  themselves  by  ,^  Qf 

whale,  just  aa  the  little  birds  mob  owls  when  they  venture  fiirth  in 
they  persecute  it  by  leaping  out  of  the  water  and  striking  it  sharply  wit 
they  descend.     The  Americans,  in  consequence,  have  called  it  by  the  iiu 
or  Killer.    The  sword-fish  is  reported  to  join  the  Thresher  in  this  ani 
prevent  Uie  whale  from  diving  by  attacking  it  from  below.    Wliatevor  1 1 
given  to  the  latUir  part  of  the  story,  the  former  is  certainly  true,  and  is 
Captain  Scott,  who  tells  me  that  he  has  often  seen  the  Tlircshcr  eugagcxl  ia  thit  i 
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ent,  Bpring^g  high  out  of  the  water  and  delivering  the  most  terrific  blows  with 
on  the  object  of  its  pursuit.     For  the  co-operation  of  the  sword-fish  he  does  not 

but  has  remarked  that  tlie  whale  does  not  seek  refuge  in  the  ocean  dupths  when 
ersecuted,  but  makes  short  and  hurried  attempts  to  dive,  Beeming  to  be  prevented 

aking  its  escape  by  some  allied  force  beneath. 

MlBT  from  the  marvellous  tales  which  were  once  rife  concerning  the  beauty  and 
plLshments  of  the  DoLPUiN,  the  animal  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  needs  no  aid  of 
m&  uanative  to  enliance  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  or  the  observer. 
;  Dolphin  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  number  of  teeth  which  stud  its  mouth, 
tban  forty-seven  being  found  on  eaeh  side  of  both  jaws,  the  full  complement  being 
odred  and  ninety.  In  the  head  of  one  specimen  were  found  fifty  teeth  on  each 
e^ich  jaw,  making  a  complement  of  two  hundred  in  all.  Eetweeo  each  tooth  there 
ice  e<pud  to  the  width  of  a  single  tooth,  so  that  when  the  animal  closes  its  mouth 
lib  of  l»oth  jaws  interlock  perfectly.  All  the  teeth  are  sharply  pointed  and  llattencd, 
ghtly  curved  backward,  so  that  the  entire  apparatus  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
m  of  the  slippery  marine  creatures  on  which  the  Dolphin  feeds.     Fish  of  varioup 
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.  the  usual  diet  of  the  Dolphin,  which  especially  delight-s  in  the  flat  fishes  of 
and  often  prowls  about  the  shoals  of  heiiings  and  pilchards  that  periodically 
■  shores. 

;  Dolphin  is  not  a  verj'  large  animal,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  from  six  to  ten 

I  length,  seven  feet  being  the  usual  average.     Its  colour  is  blaok  upon  the  back,  and 

White  on  the  abdomen,  while  the  flanks  are  gi-epsh- white.     There  is  a  peculiar 

ice  sheen   upon  the  skin  when  the  animal  is  submerged  beneath  the  water  or 

^removed  from  the  sea,  but  which  rapiilly  disappears  as  the  skin  becomes  dry.    The 

colours  which  have  been  said  to  play  about  the  body  of  a  dying  Dolphin  are  not 

mythical,  but  belong  rightly  to  one  of  the  fishes,  the  cory-phene,  or  dorado^  which 

ilarly  called  the  Dolphin  by  sailors. 

I  eyea  of  the  Dolphin  ai-e  small,  and  are  supplied  with  eyelids ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye 

shaped-     The  ears  have  but  a  very  minute  external  aperture,  barely  admitting  an 

pin,  so  that  its  sense  of  hearing  appears  to  be  very  limited. 

[former  days  the  flesh  of  the  Dolphin  was  tliougbt  to  be  a  very  great  luxury,  so 

odeed,  that  a  Dolphin  was  considered  as  a  noble  present  to  be  made  to  the  Duke  of 

;  by  Dr.  Caius,  the  well-known  foimder  of  the  college  beaiing  his  name    As  the 
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Dolphin,  in  common  witli  the  porpoise  and  all  the  cetaceans,  was  con 

to  the  fishes,  its  flesh  was  a  permitted  diet  upon  mai^re  days,  when  .wi   ^    ..  ;^^.  .^ 

rigidly   forbidden  by  ecclesiastic  prohibition,  and  was  served   to  table   with   a  <xcn 

composed  of  bread-cmmbs,  vinegar,  and  sxigar.     Now-a-days,  however,  ^*     "    ' 

Dolphin  has  fallen  entirely  into  disrepute  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  is  not  i 

its  former  station  even  by  the  force  of  prelatical  discipline. 

It  is  a  lively  and  playful  animal,  and  being  remarkably  active  in  its  native  cloFrt*. 
is  fond  of  gambolling  among  the  waves,  and  engaging  in  various  sports  with  its 
Being  of  a  very  gregarious  nature,  it  is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  prefers  to  aj3So< ......  .^  ^.^ 

flocks  or  herds,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  ships  for  considerable  disUix.* 
hovering  about  the  vessel  and  executing  various  strange  manceu\Tes.    Sometiu 
victim  to  its  curiosity,  and  when  paying  too  close  a  "visit  to  the  vessel  is  ptni 
*'  grains,"  or  barbed  trident,  which  is  kept  on  board  in  reiidiness  for  sucli  : 
is  hauled  struggling  on  deck,  where  it  is  soon  deprived  of  life. 

The  formation  of  the  Dolphin's  brain  is  of  such   a  nature  that   it    ini 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  its  possessor,  and  goes  far  towards  confimung  s 
cunient  reports  on  this  subject.     It  is  said  that  Dolphins  have  been  tamed  aj :  i\ 

feed  fi*om  the  hand  of  their  instructor,  beside  performing  sundry  feats  at  his  nii-ni^' ^ 
Tliat  the  seals  are  eminently  capable  of  instnictiou  is  a  well-kno\vn  fact,  and  it  is  prol«^ 
that  tlie  Dolphins  may  not  be  less  endowed  with  intellectual  powers. 

From  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  snout  and  jaws,  which  are  rather  flattened  td 
considerably  elongated,  the  animal  has  derived  its  Frejich  titles  of  "Bee  d'Oie"  and 'Oi' 
de  Mer,"  ie.  Goose-beak,  or  Sea-goose.  The  forehead  is  rather  rounded,  and  deseesii 
suddenly  towards  the  base  of  the  "  beak."  The  "  beak"  itself  is  about  six  inches  in  k^ 
in  a  moderately  sized  specimen,  and  is  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  small  hot  ^aimdi 
ridge.  The  Dolphin  only  produces  a  single  young  one  at  a  time,  and  ntines  her  ofl^cq| 
with  exceeding  tenderness  and  assiduity. 

The  common  Dolphin  is  foimd  in  the  European  seas,  and  in  the  Atlnntip  and 
MediterraneaD,  and  may  possibly  have  a  still  wider  range.  Tliere  are  Dolphins  to  be  fciJ 
near  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  but  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  spccaOiSt^ 
common  Dolphin  is  at  present  a  mooted  point 


-^ 
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COTTLE-KOSED  DOLTHTN.— M^iMiih  T^nia 


In  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphik  there  is  not  such  an  extiaordioaiy  axray  of  toeft  tf  ^ 
the  preceding  animal,  their  maximum  number  being  one  hundred,  ind  tfaieir  aTsitfleikM^  I 
eighty>iiva    The  avetafle  length  of  this  axumal  is  between  seven  and  eig^  fbot»  ^Kiioi^ 
specimens  have  been  taken  which  measured  between  ten  and  elercn  foet  in  leogtlL 
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TliG  colour  of  the  Bottle-nosed  DolpMn  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  common 
Dolphin.  Its  back  is  not  of  the  same  jetty  hue,  but  is  deeply  tinged  with  purple,  its 
flanks  are  dusky,  and  the  under  portions  are  greyish-white,  and  do  not  glisten  with  the 
pure  silvor}''-wliite  of  the  ortlinarj'  Dolphin  of  our  coasts. 

Although  it  is  a  rare  animal,  it  has  more  than  once  been  captured  upon  our  coasts,  one 
specimen  having  been  taken  in  the  river  Dart  in  Devonshire,  and  another  in  the  river  at 
Portsea.  Two  more  Bottle-nosed  Dolphins,  a  mother  and  her  young  one,  were  caught 
upon  the  sea-coast  near  Berkely,  w^herc  they  had  been  seen  for  several  days  haunting  the 
neighbourhood.  The  first  of  these  specimens  was  captured  when  it  had  ascended  the  river 
about  five  mUes,  and  was  so  powerful  and  active  that  it  did  not  resign  its  life  until  it  had 
fought  for  a  space  of  foui*  hours  against  eight  men  armed  with  spears  and  guns,  and 
assisted  by  dogs.  While  struggling  with  its  foes  it  bellowed  loudly,  making  a  sound  like 
that  of  an  enraged  bulL     This  individual  was  more  than  eleven  feet  in  length. 

In  many  instances  the  teeth  of  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  are  extremely  blunt,  a 
circumstance  %vhich  was  once  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  species.  Mr.  Bell,  however, 
proves  to  the  contrary  by  the  fact  of  possessing  two  skulls  of  Bottle-nosed  Dolphins, 
in  which  the  teeth  are  of  the  usual  length,  and  as  sharp  as  in  the  ordinaiy  Dolphin. 
When  the  teeth  are  thus  worn  doi^Ti,  the  creature  is  unable  to  interlock  them  rightly,  as 
the  narrow  portion  of  the  teeth  has  been  ground  down,  and  the  interstices  are  too  narrow 
to  receive  the  wide  stumps.  The  name  of  Blunt^toothed  Dolphin  has  been  given  to  this 
animal  on  account  of  the  supposed  normal  shape  of  the  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  of  this 
species  projects  rather  beyond  the  upper. 

Thebe  is  a  curious  animal  belonging  to  this  family,  which  inhabits  the  OangeSi  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Soosoo. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  shape  of  its  "  beak,"  which  is  long,  slender,  compressed 
at  the  sides,  and  is  larger  at  the  extremity  than  in  the  middle.  The  numbQr  of  its  teeth 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  a  swift  and  powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
sluggish  animal,  appearing  to  partake  largely  of  the  curious  mixtiire  of  sloth  and  energy 
which  is  found  in  the  huge  lizards  that  frequent  the  same  river,  and  never  caring  to 
exert  itself  except  in  chase  of  its  prey.  Its  colour  is  greyish-black  upon  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  abdomen.  The  eye  is  wonderfully  small,  being  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  a  Soosoo  which  measures  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  Tliere  is  no  dorsal  fin, 
its  place  being  indicated  by  a  small  projection. 
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The  small  but  singular  group  of  animals  that  are  classed  together  under  the  title  of 
the  SiBENiA,  are  so  formed  that  anatomists  have  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  upon 
their  proper  position  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Many  parts  of  their  stnicture  exhibit  so 
strong  an  affinity  to  the  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  mammalia,  that  they  have  been 
placed  next  to  the  elephants  by  some  zoologists,  while  their  fish4ike  form  and  aquatic 
habits  have  induced  other  writers  to  place  them  in  the  position  which  they  now  occupy  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  substances,  and  find  the  greater  part 
of  their  subsistence  in  the  thick  herbage  that  edges  the  waters  where  they  reside.  Their 
nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle,  as  is  the  case  with  most  mammalia,  and 
they  are  never  employed  as  blow-holes,  after  the  manner  of  the  cetaceans. 

The  Manatee,  or  Lamantine,  is  a  very  strange-looking  creature,  appearing  like  a 
curious  mixture  of  several  dissimilar  animals,  the  seal  and  the  hippopotamus  being 
predominant. 

There  are  several  species  of  Manatee,  two  of  which  are  found  in  America  and  one  in 
Africa,  but  always  on  those  shores  which  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Oceaa 
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leathern  articles  in  wMcb  great  strength  is  miuired,  and  tlio  oil  which  is  i 
its  fat  is  of  excelknt  quality,  and  is  free  fruiu  the  unpleasant  rancid 
characterises  so  many  animal  oils. 

So  valuable  an  animal  is  subject  to  great  pei-secution  on  the  part  of  the  l 
display  great  activity,  skill,  and  courage  in  the  pursuit  of  their  amphibious  qn 
skin  of  the  Manatee  is  so  thick  and  strong  that  the  wretched  steel  of  \ 
weapons  are  composed, — ^the  *'  machetes,"  or  sword-knives,  with  whicli  lht;Y  i 
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The  DuooNG  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  manatee  by  the  formation  of  the 
tail,  which  in  the  latter  animal  is  rounded,  but  in  the  fyruier  is  forked.  Tljcse  amiaala 
are  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  Ceylon  the  Dugong  is  exceedingly  plentifid,  and  it  also  inhaltits  the  northern 
coasts  of  Australia,  where  it  is  assiduously  chased  by  the  natives.  The  name  of  8irenia, 
which  is  given  to  this  group  of  animals,  is  chiefly  o^^'ing  to  the  peculiar  form  and  habits 
of  the  Dugong,  which  has  a  ciuious  custom  of  swimming  with  its  head  and  neck  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  it  beai-s  some  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
and  might  have  given  rise  to  the  poetical  tales  of  mermtiids  ami  sirens  which  liave 
prevailed  in  the  literature  of  all  £^es  and  countries.  When  the  female  Dugong  is  nursing 
her  child,  she  carries  it  in  one  arm,  and  takes  care  to  keep  the  head  of  her  offspring,  as 
well  as  her  own,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  presents  a  strangely  human 
aspect    If  alarmed,  she  immediately  dives  below  the  waves,  and  flinging  her  fish-like 
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into  the  air,  corresponds  in  no  inadequate  degree  with  the  popular  notions  of 
mermaid  form. 

The  u-sual  haunts  of  the  Dugong  are  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  or  similar  spots,  where  the 
subaqueous  algai  grow  in  greatest  profusion,  and  it  never  seems  to  be  found  where  water 
is  more  than  three  or  four  fathoms  in  depth.  It  is  not  so  good  a  diver  as  the  seals,  not 
being  furnished  with  the  peculiar  blood-i'cservoirs  which  enable  tho.se  animals  to  survive 
beneath  the  water  for  so  gi-eat  a  length  of  time ;  and  it  is  thei-efore  unable  to  seek  its 
food  except  in  shallow  waters.  Wiolc  herds  of  these  animals  may  be  seen  sporting  near 
the  shores,  diving  at  intervals  to  procure  food,  and  rising  again  in  order  to  linutthc. 
They  are  most  affectionate  creatures,  and  if  one  of  a  pair  be  captui\?d,  the  other  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  pursuers,  as  it  refuses  to  le^ve  the  fatal  spot,  and  will  rather  sutler  itself 
to  be  killed  than  forsake  even  the  dead  body  of  its  late  partner. 

There  are  several  species  of  Dugong,  which  are  all  very  similar  in  habits,  although 
they  vary  in  size.     One  species  has  been  known  to  attain  to  the  length  of  twenty^  x  feet 
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The  Bknll  of  these  animals  is  yery  singularly  fonned,  the  upper  jaw  being  benfc  down 
over  the  lower  jaw,  and  terminated  by  two  large  incisor  teeth.  It  is  sapfposed  tint 
object  of  this  structure  is  to  assist  the  animal  in  gathering  together  and  oniggiBg  ip 
the  roots  the  algae  and  other  subaqueous  vegetation  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  skin  of  the  Dugong  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  various  naefiil  ntie 
and  the  flesh  is  in  some  repute,  being  said  to  bear  close  resemblance  to  veaL 

A  THIBD  genus  of  these  herbivorous  cetaceans  is  the  Rmx A,  which  is  sapposed  ti 
now  extinct,  the  last  known  specimen  having  been  killed  in  1768,  only  twQBi|'-« 
years  after  the  creatures  were  discovered. 

The  Bytina  possessed  no  true  teeth,  and  masticated  its  food  by  means  of  tWDb 
plates,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  front  of  the  palate,  and  the  other  to  fle  ki 
jaw.  It  was  a  large  animal,  measuring  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  Mi 
twenty*  feet  in  circumference.  Tlic  Eytina  was  discovered  in  the  year  1741  on  an  tti 
in  Behring  s  Straits ;  and  as  the  animals  were  large,  heavy,  and  unarmed,  thiy  V 
most  valuable  in  affording  food  to  the  unfortunate  sailors  who  were  8hipwxeckBdl| 
that  island,  and  were  forced  to  abide  there  for  the  space  of  ten  monthB.  "WImb  1 
islands  were  visited  by  ships  in  search  of  sea-otters,  which  abounded  in  that  locaG^I 
crews  found  the  Eytinas  to  be  so  valuable  and  so  ea?y  a  prey  that  the  entire  noil 
extirpated  in  a  few  years. 

The  only  account  of  the  E}i;ina  is  that  which  was  furnished  by  Steller,  OBS  «t  1 
shipwrecked  part}',  who,  undaunted  by  the  terrible  privations  which  he  was 
undergo,  wrote  an  admirable  description  of  the  animal,  which  was  afterwazda 
in  St.  Petersburg. 
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continual  development  There  are  no  canines,  but  a  wide  gap  exists  between  the  iooKO 
and  tlie  molars,  which  are  nearly  flat  ou  their  surfaces,  and  are  well  suited  for  giiodiif 
the  soft  substances  on  which  these  animals  feed. 

Tlie  stracture  of  the  chisel-edged  incisor  teeth  is  very  wonderful,  and  may  be  CMtl/ 
understood  by  inspecting  the  teeth  of  a  rat^  mouse,  hare,  or  mbbit 

As  their  teeth  are  continually  worn  out  by  the  severe  friction  which  they  undflM 
continually,  there  must  needs  be  some  provision  for  renewing  their  substance;  of  t« 
creature  would  soon  die  of  starvation.  In  order  to  obviate  this  CAlamity,  the  \^ix  d 
the  incisor  teeth  pass  deeply  into  the  jaw-bone,  where  they  are  continually  nourished  bt 
a  kind  of  pulpy  substance  from  which  the  tooth  is  formed,  and  which  odds  by^ 
material  in  proixirtion  to  the  daily  waste.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  l>roken  or  injur«Hl  by  some  accident,  so  that  it  offers  no  resistance  to  its  cam- 
sponding  tooth  in  the  opposite  jaw.  The  result  of  such  an  accident  is  very  sad  <«  tir 
sufferer,  and  is  not  uufrei|uently  fatal  in  its  tennination.  For  tlie  unoppast^l  \(4tl. 
being  continually  increased  by  fresh  substance  from  behind,  Ls  gradually  pushi.^  forv^l 
until  it  attains  an  enormous  lengtli,  having  sometimes  been  kno\vn  to  form  a  coinj»^& 
circle.  Examples  of  these  malformed  teeth  are  of  tolerably  freqneut  occun«noe,  »ai 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  museum  of  comparative  anatomy. 

Something  more  is  needed  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  animal  than  the  mere  groirtii  rf 
its  teeth ;  for  unless  their  chisel-like  edges  were  continually  kept  shar|)v  they  wotM 
be  of  little  use  for  cutting  their  way  through  the  hard  substances  which  the  Uoie^ 
iu*e  in  the  habit  of  gnawing.     Tliis  result  is  attained  as  follows : — 

Tlie  enamel  which  covers  the  front  face  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  much  harder  than  tiS( 
which  is  laid  upon  the  remaining  surfaces,  while  the  dentine  which  makes  up  the  sofii 
mass  of  each  t«wth  is  also  hardier  in  frent  than  behind  It  is  e\^dent  tJiat  when  tW 
teeth  are  employed  in  their  usual  task,  the  softer  enamel  and  dentine  aie  worn  away  vrn 

much  more  rapidly  than  the  remainder  of  the  teeth,  so  that  t^      '  '   s^ci^^ 

of  the  teeth  is  continually  preserved.    Following— perhaps  uncm  rroetofr 

of  these  teeth,  our  cutlers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  make  tlicir  ujte6  ou  the  smdt 
principle,  a  thin  plate  of  steel  being  iucloserl  within  two  thick  plates  of  iron*  so  thaiirki 
the  iixe  is  used  upon  timber,  the  iron  is  continually  worn  away,  leaving  tbe  jplflte  ^ 
steel  to  project.,  and  form  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  These  t^th  are  well  r^reeented  ta 
engraving  of  the  beavers  skull,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  many  species  of  Rodents,  the  front  faces  of  the  incisor  teeth  are  tinted  with  a 
orange  red,  or  a  rcddish-bro>^^l,  by  means  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  coloured  enamel  In 
to  enable  these  teeth  to  perform  their  office  rightly,  the  lower  jaw  is  jointed  so  as  to  slidi 
backwards  and  fon^'ards. 

The  Kodent  animals  are  widely  spread  over  the  entire  globe,  and  are  very  nitinonM 
comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  mammaha. 

Fbw  animals  are  so  well  known  or  so  thoroughly  detested  as  the  oomnioii 
Rat,  or  Norway  Kat,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 

It  has  spread  itself  over  almost  every  portion  of  tlie  glob'^   *  '  '  r,-  pasaagt^  in  all 
cverj^  ship  that  traverses  the  oce^m,  and  landing  on  almost  >  re  whirh  the  vi 

may  touch.     Wherever  they  set  their  feet^  the  Browii  Rats  Ukc  uj  tbode;  is^ 

bttiug  siuguijirly  prolific  auLmids,   soon  establish  themselves  in   pen  TbfrV 

manreUous  exterminators  of  other  "venniu,"  and  permit  none  but  tliems«*ivea  toll 
possession  of  the  domain  which  they  have  chosen.     It  is  a  well-known  fact 
have  driven  away  the  black  English  Hat,  and  established  themselves  in  Ua 
wonderful  rapidity,   haWng   been  accidentally  brought  to  our  coast  by  aome 
which  they  had  embarked,  and  found  the  English  climate  to  suit  them  aa  a  i 
rL\sidcncc.     Some  of  these  animals  were  purjxisely  introduced  into  Jatnaici^ 
to  extirpate  the  plantation  Rata,  which  did  such  datuage  to  the  <m>wing  cttipa.    ' 
drove   away   the  original   "vermin;"  but  Uke  the   Sn  riyitc<|  to 

Uritouji,  or  like  the  man  who  was  requested  to  aid  the  h-  iie  stair, 

ti»  be  moro  diagerou^  foes  than  the  enemy  whom  they  had  overcome 


The  Brown  Rat  is  well  fitted  for  its  exterminating  mission,  as  it  is  a  fierce  and 
dangerous  animal,  and  can  intiict  very  painful  wounds  with  its  long  incisor  teetli.  An 
unarmed  man  wouM  Ije  quite  impotent  against  the  attacks  of  even  a  small  party  of  old 
sewer  liats,  while  a  largg  body  of  these  animals  would  make  but  short  work  of  any  man, 
however  well  he  might  be  armed  There  is  a  wonderful  power  of  combination  in  tlie 
Brown  Eat,  which  enables  it  to  act  in  concert  with  its  companions,  and  renders  it  a  truly 
formidable  animal  when  it  chooses  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  man  or  beast  A 
number  of  these  animals  liavc  been  known  to  attack  a  cat,  and  inflict  such  grievous 
injurie-S  that  the  poor  creature  had  to  be  killed  as  soon  as  its  evil  plight  was  discovered  by 
its  owner.  Even  a  single  Bat  is  no  despicable  antagonist,  and,  according  to  the  obsei- 
vatioiis  of  practical  men,  could  beat  off  a  ferret  in  fair  fight,  and  would  foil  any  but 
a  properly  trained  dog. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  voracious  animal,  eating  all  kinds  of  strange  food,  and  not  sparing 
its  own  species  in  times  of  scarcity.  Like  the  wolves,  the  liats  will  always  fall  upon  ana 
devour  one  of  their  companions  if  it  should  chance  to  be  wounded,  and  excite  their 


camivorons  passions  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  flowing  blood.  If  a  Hut  shoidd  be  caught 
by  a  foot  or  a  leg  in  a  steel  trap,  its  former  companions  will  often  tly  upon  the  poor 
captive  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  effect  its  release.  As  in  such 
instances  the  imprisoned  limb  is  left  in  the  teeth  of  the  trap,  it  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  liat  had  severed  ita  own  Hmb  in  order  to  set  itself  free. 

From  some  strange  cause,  the  male  Kats  far  outnumber  the  females,  the  proportion 
being  about  eight  of  the  former  to  thi-ee  or  four  of  the  latter.  This  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  cannil»alistic  habits  of  the  Rat,  the  tiesh  of  the  female 
being  more  tender  than  that  of  the  opposite  sex.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  wider  increase  of  these  creatures  is  greatly  checked  by  the  comparative  paucity 
of  females. 

There  ia  scarcely  a  greater  plague  to  the  farmer,  butcher,  sailor,  provision  merchant,  or 
poxiltry  keeper  than  the  Rat,  whose  mingled  craft,  daring,  and  perpetual  hunger  require 
the  greatest  watchfulness  and  the  most  elal)orate  pi-ecaution.  The  havoc  which  an  army 
of  Rats  will  make  among  the  corn-ricka  is  almost  incredible,  while  they  carry  on  their 
depredation  with  so  much  secrecy  that  an  unpractised  eye  would  think  the  stacks  to  be 
sound  and  unharmed.  Fortunately  they  can  easily  be  dislodged  from  any  rick  by  taking 
it  down,  and  replacing  it  on  proper  "staddles,"  taking  great  care  that  no  stray  weeds  or 
branches  afford  a  foothold  to  tliese  persevering  marauders.  While  the  riok  is  }»oing 
1. .  69. 
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rebuilt,  no  particular  care  need  be  taken  to  shake  the  Rats  out  of  the  shearers,  for,  as  ihnj 
are  thirsty  animals,  they  will  be  forced  to  leap  from  the  stack  in  search  of  wattr,  aiid  iu2 
"wiU  not  be  able  to  return. 

>Iice  can  subsist  in  a  stack  by  means  of  the  rain  and  dew  w^cb  moisten  tlie  tinted 
and  may  be  often  seen  licking  the  straws  in  order  to  quench  their  UiirBt.  But  Uie  Btfi 
are  less  tolerant  of  thirst,  and  are  forced  to  evacuate  their  premises.  When  mice  and  Stt 
arc  found  inhabiting  the  same  stack,  the  former  animaLs  reside  in  the  upper  parts,  mui  tk 
Bats  in  the  lower. 

Poultry  of  aU  kinds  suffer  sadly  from  these  carnivorous  creatures,  which  baye  a  coata 
of  invading  the  henroosts  by  nighty  aiid  making  prey  of  the  fowls  as  they  sit  qiiiiilf 
sleeping  on  their  perches.  Birds  are  always  indisposed  to  move  during  the  boKBif 
darkness,  so  that  the  cunning  rodent  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  destrvdin 
intentions.  Rabbit-fanciers  have  great  cause  to  be  indignant  with  the  Eat,  for  wbeoil 
once  gains  access  to  the  hutches,  the  safety  of  the  entire  stock  is  in  imminent  daa^ 
Tbe  only  way  to  secure  the  survivors  is  to  remove  them  at  once  to  some  spot  wbicitii 
made  Rat-proof  Much  of  the  damage  which  is  done  by  Rats  is  laid  upon  insoeal 
shoulders,  the  fox  and  the  weasel  being  the  ordinary  scape-goats. 

The  audacity  of  these  animals  is  really  wonderful,  especially  when  they  have  esjcjd 
an  unmolested  life.  They  have  been  known  to  enter  a  stable  and  nibble  the  am 
away  from  the  horses'  hoofs,  or  to  creep  among  dogs  as  they  lay  sleeping,  and  gnw 
the  calloufl  soles  of  their  feet  They  have  even  been  known  to  attack  sleeping  iniant^iai 
to  inflict  fearful  damage  before  they  were  detected  in  their  crime.  The  metropolis 
butchers  execrate  the  Rats  very  sincerely,  as  they  are  forced  to  remove  every  joint 
meat  as  soon  as  their  btisiness  is  over  for  the  day,  and  hang  it  np  in  some  place  wbidk 
so  well  protected  that  not  even  a  Rat  can  gain  access.  Indeed,  the  black  list  of  tfaor 
misdemeanors  is  so  exti^emely  long  that  even  a  rapid  enumeration  of  their  crimes  vooM 
more  than  occupy  the  entire  space  devoted  to  one  animal 

Rata  are  not  without  their  use,  especially  in  large  towns,  which  but  for  thai  vtlth 
failing  appetites  would  often  be  in  very  sad  case.  Taking,  for  example,  the  mt/tnfA 
itself)  we  find  that  the  sewers  which  underlie  its  whole  extent  are  inhabited  by  vnstboMi 
of  Rats,  which  perform  the  office  of  scavengers  by  devouring  the  mass  of  vegetaUs  tai 
animal  offal  which  is  daily  cast  into  those  subterranean  passage^  and  wnicfa  yrvH 
speedily  breed  a  pestilence  were  it  not  removed  by  the  ready  teeth  of  the  RafeiL 
that^  when  kept  ^ithui  proper  bounds,  the  Rat  is  a  most  useful  animal,  and  will 
to  be  so  until  the  drainage  of  towns  is  conducted  in  a  different  marniec 

How  to  keep  them  to  their  own  proper  dominions  is  no  easy  task,  as  their  ahaxp 
can  cut  through  almost  any  obstacle,  and  have  been  known  even  to  grate  away  the 
of  a  particulaily  hard  brick.     It  is  found,  however,  that  if  these  tunnels  be  stoppid 
with  mortar  or  cement  well  studded  with  pieces  of  broken  glass^  tbey  will  not  wnft 
their  teeth  against  such  a  barrier.    Moreover,  if  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  qiuck^int  U 
placed  in  the  hole  before  it  is  stopped  up,  it  will  deter  the  Bats  ^m  coming  in 
direction,  as  the  lime  bums  their  feet 

Catching  them  in  traps  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  prooess  aa  it  appears  to  b^  ai 
Bat  is  a  veiy  crafty  animal,  and  is  moreover  gifted  with  so  acute  a  noae  thai  it 
perceive  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  upon  a  trap,  and  will  keep  aloof  &om  so  dtnacfiM 
an  article.  In  order  to  set  a  trap  properly,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  touching  it  ww^ttl 
bare  hand,  and  to  wear  thick  gloves  powerfully  scented  with  aniseed,  canvwijr,  ^ 
other  powerfully-smelling  substance.  Even  in  that  case,  the  successful  cbaae  of  tba  Bit 
requires  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  animal's  habits,  and  needs  so  many  fiiumitinin 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  amateur  to  be  permanently  succesBfiil  in  Uiai  line. 

Although  the  Sewer  and  the  Barn  Rats  belong  to  the  same  spedee^  thoy  an  TSif 
different  in  aspect  as  well  as  in  habits,  the  former  being  very  much  larger  than  the  Utlft 
and  much  fiercer  in  disposition.  The  Sewer  Bats  remain  in  their  strange  hubUirtflU 
during  their  whole  lives,  while  the  Bam  Bats  are  in  the  habit  of  making 

as  soon  as  the  spring  season  commences,  some  betaking  themselves  to  tbe  field* 

XOW8,  while  ethos  teke  up  their  abode  on  the  riTer-bimk8»  where  tbey  oommit  tad 
among  the  fish. 


During  tBis  iemporar}'  migration,  the  female  Eats  make  their  snttg  and  comforhihle 
nest  in  any  sheltered  spot ;  and  before  the  autumnal  season  has  fairly  commenced  ailil  a 
considerable  number  of  new  meinbera  to  the  Rat  family.  It  is  a  wonderftilly  prolific 
animal,  beginning  to  breed  at  four  months  of  age,  and  having  three  broods  in  the  year, 
each  brood  being  from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number.  When  the  autuum  has  set 
in,  the  emigrants  return  to  their  old  quarters,  marvellously  increased  in  number. 

The  female  Rat  ia  a  most  atrectionafce  mother,  braving  all  dangers  in  defence  of  her 
young,  and  dashing  boldly  at  any  real  or  fancied  foe  who  may  happen  to  alarm  her 
maternal  sympathies.  Unfortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind,  the  paternal  Eat  is  far  finm 
partaking  of  these  tender  affections,  and  if  he  condescends  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  young 
family,  only  docs  so  with  the  intention  of  eating  them.  Should  the  mother  be  at  home, 
she  shows  such  a  defiant  front,  that  he  is  fain  to  decamp  from  the  cradle  of  his  offspring, 
but  if  she  should  perchance  happen  to  be  absent  from  her  charge,  the  result  is  tragical 
indeed 

Eats  are  very  cleanly  animals,  always  washing  themselves  after  every  meal,  and 
displaying  the  greatest  assiduity  in  making  their  toilet.  They  also  exhibit  considerable 
delicacy  of  palate  wherever  they  find  a  sufficiency  of  provisions,  although  they  are  in  no 
way  nice  in  their  diet  when  pressed  by  hunger.  If,  for  example,  a  party  of  Rats  discover 
an  entrance  into  a  butcher's  store-house,  they  are  sure  to  attack  the  best  pai-ts  of  the  meat, 
utterly  disdaining  the  neck,  the  shrn,  or  other  coarse  pieces. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of.  the  Rat  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
These  animals  are  able  not  only  to  ascend  a  perpendicular  tree  or  wall  by  tlie  aid  of  their 
sharp,  hooked  claws,  but  also  to  descend  head  foremost  with  perfect  ease.  In  order  to 
enable  them  to  perform  this  feat,  their  hind  legs  are  so  made  that  the  feet  can  be  turned 
outwards,  and  the  claws  hitched  upon  any  convenient  projections. 

However  unpromising  a  subject  the  Rat  may  appear,  it  has  often  been  tamed,  and  is  a 
*very  much  more  educatable  animal  than  could  be  supposed.     It  will  obey  its  master's 
commands  with  promptitude,  and  has  been  IcnoniTi  to  learn  very  curious  tricks. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  published  hy 
Messrs.  Routledge  and  Co.,  entitled  "  The  Rat,"  by  James  Rodwell,  in  wliich  may  be  found 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  together  with  much  curious  and 
original  information. 

There  is  a  well-known  proverb  that  Rats  always  desert  a  falling  house ;  in  which 
aphorism  there  is  really  much  truth  One  curious  example  thereof  I  hero  offer  to  the 
reader. 

On  page  204  may  be  seen  an  account  of  a  cat  which  had,  by  some  mysterious  intuition, 
migrated  from  a  mill  in  which  she  had  long  lived,  and  to  which  she  was  greatly  attached, 
and  which  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  a  few  hours  after  she  had  taken  her  departure. 
Pussy,  it  seems,  was  not  the  only  animal  which  had  been  thug  forewarned  of  impending 
danger,  for  the  Rats  also  took  alarm,  and  were  actually  seen  upon  their  journey  from  their 
lat«  habitation.  They  were  about  one  hundred  in  number,  and,  starting  from  the  mill  some 
two  hours  before  the  fire  broke  out,  proceeded  in  a  compact  body  towards  four  stacks 
belonging  to  the  landlord  of  the  Commercial  Inn,  and  there  took  up  their  abode 

A  similar  account  of  Rat  prescience  has  been  narrated  to  me  hy  a  spectator  of  the 
scene. 

\Vhen  H.M.S.  Leander  was  brought  into  harhour  after  her  voyage,  in  the  year  1803, 
she  was  so  infested  with  Rata  that  a  wholesale  destruction  of  these  four-footecl  pests 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew,  but  for  the  very 
safety  of  the  vessel     The  entire  contents  of  the  ship  were  therefore  landed  on  thejvhart 
a  number  of  chafing-pans  filled  with  Ughted  brimstone  were  placed  hetween  decks  ana 
the  hatches  being  battened  dox^,  the  animals  were  soon  sUtled  by  the  s^^^^^^f  ^"?,7J°^'?: 
As  soon  OS  the  preparation  for   this  wholesale  destruction  commenced,  the  ,f^^  V^'^ 
alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  on  shore  by  traversmg  ^^Z' ^^,^'    ^\^?^^ 
by  which  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  the  shore.    Sentinels  were  accordmgly  placed  ^J^^^, 
warps,  and  furnished  with  sticks,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  Rat  came  mnmng  f  ^"g  f  ^J^^ 
it  was  speedily  checked  by  a  sharp  blow,  which  struck  it  from  its  foot-hold,  and  knoct 
it  dead  or  dying  into  the  water,  where  it  soon  perished. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Rats  were  all  found  lying  dead  in  circles  round  the  _.. 

heaped  thickly  upon  each  other's  bodies.     Tliey  had  instinctively  run  towards  the  ^ 

which  were  comparatively  free  from  vapour,  as  the  heat  of  the  burning  cools  foieed  ^ 
suffocating  smoke  to  rise  from  the  spot  where  it  was  generated. 

The  Bla-CK  Eat  derives  it  name  from  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  of  a  grejisb-blidt 
in8t>ead  of  the  reddish-brown  hue  which  tinges  the  coat  of  the  brown  Rat  The  upur  jst 
projects  considerably  beyond  the  lower,  and  a  number  of  long  stiff  hairs  project  Uiroof^ 
the  ordinary  fur.  In  size  it  is  ratlier  less  than  the  above-meutioned  anixnAl,  aod  the  ma 
and  tail  are  rather  longer  in  proportion. 

The  Black  Rat  is  foimd  in  all  warm  and  temperate  regions,  and  in  KQglond  wif  ii 
former  days  extremely  numerous,  although  it  has  now  been  gradoally  drivctn  awmy  bm 
its  domains  by  the  larger  and  more  powerful  intnider.  It  is  not,  howeveiv  so  fire  li  9 
sometimes  imagined,  and  may  still  be  found  by  those  who  know  where  to  hjok  fat  it 
According  to  ^Ir.  RodweU's  theory,  the  manner  in  which  the  brown  Rat  has  supplantii 
its  black  relation  is  not  by  war,  but  by  love,  the  streuger  males  of  the  bravp  ' 
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carrying  off  the  black  females  by  force  of  superior  strength,  and  thus  by  dea, 

the  weaker  black  race  into  the  powerful  brown  Rats.  In  Frunce  the  two  mmiHco  foTlk 
distiuction  of  species  really  seems  to  be  but  doubtful — live  together  in  perfect  ^^tnom 
mixing  freely  with  each  other,  and  producing  a  curious  kind  of  porti-colottred  oApriw 

The  skins  of  these  brown-black  Rats  are  considered  to  be  of  some  valn^J^ySTai 
are  accordingly  pursued  by  the  rat-catchers  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  funienL 
the  brown  Rat  is  not  without  its  value  in  commerce,  as  the  prepared  akin  k 
to  furnish  the  most  delicate  leather  for  the  manufacture  of  the  tluimbe  of  ths 
kid  gloves ;  and  the  fur  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  beaver  in  the  comp-  f  jjjita. 

Albino,  or  White  l^ts,  are  of  no  very  uncommon  occurrence ;  and  ixm 

the  black  or  brown  species,  their  offspring  is  curiously  pied  with  a  darker  or  UkI 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  parent  ^ 


little 


vulgar  MorsE,"  as  it  is  quaintly  termed  by  old  Topeel,  is  a  irulrl 
with  its  brown-grey  back,  grey  throat  and  abdomen.  sofL  vnlv«*/J 


vulgar  aioisE,   as  u  is  quamtly  termed  by  old  Topeel,  is  a  trulTfll 
htUe  creature,  with  its  brown-grey  back,  grey  throat  and  abdomen,  soft,  velvotv  ftii 
litUe  bright  black  bead-like  eyes,  luid  squirreHike  pawa    A  detailed  deecriDtMa  rfV 
familiar  an  animal  would  l»c  quite  unnecessary,  and  we  will  therefore  pcocAed  £  !te  U)^ 
and  majinera,  *^«^.*>c«  w  lu  naum 


■,\"^* 


;^^ 
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Like  the  rat,  it  frequents  both  town  and  country,  doing  an  infinity  of  damage  in  the 
former,  but  comparatively  little  harm  in  the  latter.  In  the  country  it  attaches  itself 
mostly  to  farmyards,  where  it  gains  access  to  the  ricks,  and  when  once  firmly  established, 
is  not  so  easily  dislodged  as  its  larger  relative  the  rat.  However,  if  the  rick  he  kept 
under  cover,  the  Mice  caimot  make  any  lengthened  stiiy,  for  the  cover  keeps  off'  the 
rain,  on  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  drink,  and  they  are  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
stack  in  search  of  water.  If  the  rick  be  placed  on  staddles,  it  will  be  then  safe  from 
these  little  pests. 

In  the  town  they  are  not  so  objectionable  as  in  the  country,  for  they  can  only  annoy 
the  human  inhabitants,  and  cannot  inflict  real  damage  upou  them.  They  are  bold  little 
creatures  in  tlieir  way,  although  easily  startled ;  and,  if  permitted  to  carry  out  their  noisy 
sports  undisturbed,  run  about  an  inhabited  room  with  perfect  nonchalance.  The  walla 
of  many  of  the  college  rooms  at  Oxford  ni*e  papered  over  canvas,  and  the  Mice  nin 
scuffling  and  squeaking  between  the  canvas  and  Ihe  plasttT  as  if  they  were  the  legitimate 
owners  of  the  place,  and  the  tenants  were  only  located  there  in  order  to  cater  for  their 
benefit.  Many  a  waU  is  riddled  with  holes  that  have  been  made  by  the  irritated  occu- 
pants making  fmious  lunges  with  a  toasting-fork — always  unsuccessful,  by  the  way— at 
the  noisy  little  creatures  as  they  scuny  about  behind  the  paper. 

They  are  odd  little  animals,  and  full  of  tlie  quaintest  game-somcness,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  w-ho  will  only  sit  quite  still  and  wateh  them  as  they  run  about  a  room  which 
they  specially  affect.  They  are  to  th<j  full  as  inquisitive  as  cats,  and  will  examine  any 
new  piece  of  funiiture  with  great  curiosity. 

Mice  are  very  easily  t^imed,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  common  brown 
louse  is  more  readily  brought  under  subjection,  and  more  docile,  than  the  white  or  albino 
riety.  I  have  kept  many  a  set  of  Mice,  bixiwn,  white,  and  mottled,  and  have  always 
found  them  to  be  very  susceptible  of  kindness.  To  tame  a  young  brown  Mouse  is 
an  easy  task  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  all  Mice  are  very  cleanly  animals, 
the  strictest  care  is  needful  to  rid  their  cage  of  aU  impurity.  Their  bedding  should 
be  constantly  changed,  and  the  false  floor  of  their  cage  should  be  double,  so  that,  while 
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one  is  in  nse,  the  other  is  getting  dry  after  being  thoroughly  washeiL     ^ in^ 
such  a3  hay,  cotton  wool,  or  rags  vnll  suffice  for  their  bedding  ;  but  I  have  foofld  1 
black  cotton  wool,  or  black  *'  wadding,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  fatal  to  Mice  in  i 
course  of  a  single  night.     Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  venture  to  gueBS,  but  thtt  J 
the  case  I  have  had  practical  experience. 

Mice  are  cunning  creatures,  and  when  they  once  have  taken  alarm  at  ft  l»p,  i 
induced  to  put  themselves  within  such  peril,  no  matter  how  strong  the  inducement  i 
ba    For  a  w^hile  it  is  possible  to  entmp  them  by  changing  the  kind  of  l)tit  i 
they  have  begun  to  learn  the  result  of  eating  that  particular  substance;  but  in  ft! 
weeks  the  trap  must  be  entirely  removed  until  the  animals  have  forgotten  it 

It  is  a  marvellously  prolific  animal,  producing  its  young  several  times  in  tlie  ooonrd  I 
the  year,  and  at  a  very  early  age.  The  nests  are  made  in  any  sheltered  S])Ol>  and  kad 
from  any  soft  substance,  such  as  rags,  paper,  or  wool,  that  the  mother  can 
taking  up  some  boards  in  my  own  room,  I  once  found  a  Mouse-nest  nearly  as  1 
man's  head,  composed  wholly  of  scraps  of  paper,  and  containing  six^  or  seven 
semi-transparent  mouselets,  tlirough  whose  little  bodies  one  could  almost  see  the  i 
of  the  nest  on  which  they  were  lying.  Another  Mouse-nest  which  I  disoovered*  vu  Bill 
in  an  old  disused  harmonicon,  wliich  had  been  put  away  in  a  cupboard,  and  waafilW? 
the  Mice  with  empty  nutshells,  the  refuse  of  a  bag  of  hazel-nuts  which  had  beeapMi 
the  same  cupboard;  no  very  enviable  bed,  as  one  woidd  fancy,  and  the  tetaoskf^t 
construction  not  at  all  obvioiLS. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  the  common  Mouse,  a  few  words  are  due  to  the ' 
Mice,"  concerning  whose  musical  accomplishments  the  scientific  world  is  rather  it  i 
some  persons  thinking  the  song  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  symptom  of  bttmdutifit  i 
others  believing  it  to  be  voluntarily  produced  by  the  imitative  powers  of  the  pofinnB 

In  a  letter  to  the  Field  newspaper,  one  of  the  correspondents  gives  a  cunoiu  iBRtuB^  J 
'*  singing"  which  favours  the  former  of  these  suppositions.  A  Mouse  had  been  Oii^i 
a  trap  with  weak  springs,  and  being  half  choked  by  the  wire  pressing  on  ita  jui^pn 
vent  to  a  twittering  or  chirruping  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  bird.  Other  cotraspooie^ 
however,  who  have  met  with  examples  of  singing  Iklice,  seem  rather  to  incliDA  to  it 
opinion  that  the  musical  sound  is  produced  by  healthy  animals,  and  is  not  owing  to  &MI 
A  very  interesting  letter  on  this  subject  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  R  I*  Bunpi^ 
of  Little  Barfield,  in  Essex,  and  seems  also  to  favour  the  latter  supposiiioiu  Bjf  iblJoli  I 
permission  of  the  writer,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  account  to  the  rendei^llil^j 
leave  him  to  come  to  his  own  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

"  In  a  former  residence  of  mine,  some  Mice  took  up  their  abode  behind  UiK  Ki 
in  the  kitchen.  From  motives  which  few  housekeepers  would  appreciate^  yn  I 
them  to  remain  undisturbed  ;  and  most  merry,  cheerful  Uttle  creatures  they  w«m 

It  seemed  to  us  that  a  young  brood  was  being  carefully  educated  ;  but  they  Hik  i 
learn  all  their  accomplishments  from  their  parents.     In  the  kitchen  hung  a  good  < 
canary,  and  we  observ^ed  that  by  degrees  the  chirp  of  the  Mice  clianged  into 
imitation  of  the  canary's  song ;  at  least  it  was  so  with  one,  for  though  several  i 
it,  one  considerably  excelled  the  rest     I  am  not  suro  that  admiration  of  fl*t  3 
influenced  them,  for  from  the  funny  facetious  way  in  which  it  was  done»  I  sbooUi 
say  it  was  out  of  mockery,  or  at  least  from  a  love  of  imitation.     Yet  the  result  wMi 
pleasing;  far  inferior  to  the  canary's  note  in  volume,  strength,  and  sweetneai^ il ^ 
perhaps,  superior  to  it  in  softness  and  delicacy. 

Often  have  I  listened  to  it  with  pleasure  in  the  evening,  when  the  canaxT^wisi 
with  its  head  beneatli  its  wing;  and  more  than  once  have  I  observed  a  '  *   * 
glance  at  the  canary,  then  look  round  in  some  astonishment  and  say,  •  Is  that  a  1 
singing?'     One  trustworthy  person  assured  me  that  he  too  had  had  in  hb  fc«**l 
similar  '  Singing  Mouse.*    I  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  if  a  young  family  of  '< 
were  brought  up  from  the  first  close  to  a  canary  or  some  other  sougBtor,  aome  rf ' 
would  learn  to  sing." 

I  have  also  been    favoured  with  an   account  of   a   young   singinB  tii^ 
endeavoured   to  imitate  the  sounds  produced  by  a  piping-bullfinch  fifvA  u 
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the  first,  the  creature  entirely  failed,  but  was  tolerably  successful  in  ita 
B  mild  notes  of  the  goldfinck  The  same  animal  woidd  begin  to  sing  if 
played  in  the  minor  key,  but  would  give  no  response  to  the  major.     The 

le  for  music  is  already  well  known,  and  may  afford  some  clue  to  tlieir 
ear.    I  believe,  by  the  way,  that  the  untaught  cries  of  all  the  lower 

r  they  be  quadrupeds  or  birds,  are  in  the  minor  key. 

and  perhaps  tlie  prettiest^  of  the  Britisli  mammalia,  the  elegant  little 
next  claims  our  attention.     The  total  length  of  this  tiny  creature  is  not 
.  its  tail  being  nearly  two  inclics  and  a  half  in  length,     the  colour  of  its 
reddish-brown,  the  base  of  each 
darker    tint,   and   the   point 
ed,  while  the  under  parts  of  the 

^hite.    The  line  of  demarcation  ^    // 

(Wn  and  white  is  well  defined.  '  •  ' '  ' 

ion  which  is  given  of  the  Hai-vest 
wonderful  nest,  by  the  Eev. 
is  so  well  known  that  it  need 
mentioned,  I  have  fortunately 
es  of  verifying  his  obseri'ations 
lest  which  was  found  in  a  field 
some  mowers. 

Upon  a  scaffolding  of  four  of  the 

I  that  are  generally  found  on 

ihes,  and  was  situated  at  some 

cbes  from  the  ground.     In  form 

prather  larger  than  a  cricket-ball, 

empty,  having  probably  been 

I  when  the  remorseless  scythe 

scaffolding  and  wasted  all  the 

of  the  poor  little  architect.   Th*^ 

ch  it  was  composed  ^vas  thin 

•ly  uniform  substance,  and  its 

rkably  loose,  so  that  any  object 

could  be  seen  through  the  inter- 

Ks  if  it  had  been  placed  in  a  lady's 

[nitting  basket     There  was  no 

rture  in  any  part  of  it,  so  that 

,'  which  it  was  constructed  seems 

cal 

ined  to  suppose  that  the  little 
ed  in  its  centre  while  engaged  in 
1,  and  after  weaving  it  aroimd  her, 
ly  out  through  the  loosely  woven 
ranged  the  gap  from  the  outside, 
it  the  nest  is  the  joint  work  of 
one  remaining  inside  and  plaiting 
le  her  mate  brings  fresh  material,  and  consolidates  the  work  from  the 

e  young  Mice,  when  snugly  packed  into  their  aiiy  cradle,  may  be  fed  by  the 
he  exterior,  by  making  a  temporary  opening  opposite  each  little  one,  and 
naterial  when  she  proceeds  to  ^e  next  in  succession.  This  is  Mr.  White's 
'I  seems  to  be  a  very  probable  one.  He  also  wonders  how  the  little  nest, 
irely  filled  by  the  bodies  of  the  eight  young  Harvest  Mice  that  lay  cradled 
could  expand  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  increasing  dimensions, 
nay  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  loose  structure  of  the  nest  is  precisely 
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calculated  for  such  extension,  for  the  materials  are  so  iir'  T        }^  entiit  Sbndor  j 

caw  be  greatly  expanded  from  the  interior  without  Iom  :1  shape.    Sw^il| 

all  events,  was  the  case  in  my  own  specimen,  and  i^  {)i'obabiy  so  iq  alL 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  in  a  wild  stj^!*^  (xr^^vt  \l\ 
is  destructive  to  corn  whether  stoi-ed  in  ricks  or  Vmrns.     It  is  also  can 
insectivorous,  to  no  small  degree,  as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Bingley,  who 
little  creature^?,  and  was  accustomed  to  feed  it  with  various  insects,     Tl 
discovered  by  mere  accident,  the  Mouse  springing  with  woiiclerf  1 1 ' 
fly  that  happened  to  buzz  against  the  wires  of  her  Ciige.     Tal^ 
caught  the  Hy,  and  holding  it  against  the  wires,  was  pleased  to  ^ee  llr 
dart  nimbly  out  of  her  hiding-place  and  take  it  from  Ins  fingers.      SIj< 
insects  to  veg*;tablc  food.    ITie  same  observer  noticed  that  the  tail  of  this  ttnmni  1 1 
prehensile. 

Independently  of  its  smaU  size,  the  Harvest  Mouse  may  be  distingoished  fromavoa 
ordinary  Mouse  by  its  short  civrs,  narrow  head,  slender  body,  and  lees  pxxjjitctiiig  «y'«i 

The  bold  and  elegant  markings  with  which  the  fur  of  the  BAKBABr  MotTBE  is  d^ 
render  it  a  very  conspicuous  animal,  and  when  the  creature  is  in  captivitj-.  alt 
attract  the  attention  of  visitors  who  li.nnpcn  to  pass  before  its  cage. 

The  dimensions  of  this  i 
are  greater  t!  fh^e 

mon  Mouse,  v 

than  those    ot    the   onliudiT] 
Its  colour  is    very   j^t-^r^iin^ 
ground  tint  of  U>o  fu 
brown,  and  the  stripes «.. 
yellow,  verginjr  bv  dc^raes  into^ 
white  hue  of  t'     '      'T-r  i      ' 
the  body.     Ti  tty  i 

are  tolerably  bai-dy,  atid  can  i 
dure  an  English  chma!.-  35  « 
as  most  animals  whi- 
lirought  fk>m  a  hot  aii.i  u 
cold  and  moist  country.    T' 
aljout  their  en  '  'conmbOi^  J 

liveliness,  soii .  liTiogfli 

their  bedding,  ami  ever  aadi 
poking  their  intelligaiubbb|| 
little  heads  from  anions  thf  Uf  [ 
and  tripping  abo^'^  , .  »♦' t.i,  .^' 1 
to  exhibit  their  b- 
may  be  6nppo8e4i 
T*   •        .  J        1    ^  .1  .  ,  the  onimalis  a  nji 

n  IS  not  devoid  of  the  camivoroiis  habits  of  its  race,  and  even  wI»on  Utiitb/a4U| 
supplied  with  food,  has  been  known  to  develop  its  carniwrous  natnr«»  into  cannite^K 
eating  the  body  of  one  of  its  companions  that  had  died  wliile  in  the  caige, 
^     The  short,  sturdy,  stupid  rodent  which  is  so  famous  under  the  name  - .  ^  1   , 

IS  widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  where  it  is  an  ab&ol ,  ' 
agnculturists,  who  wage  unceasing  war  against  so  destructive  an  animaL 
ceedmg  to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Hamster,  a  short  description  ^f 
appearance  will  be  necessary.  * 

The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  greyish-fawn  on  the  bacrk.  deepening  into  it  ^u- , 

IKJrtions  of  the  l>ody,  and  softening  into  a  yellow  hue  upon  the  h  1   fJL 

uthenvise  uniform  tinting  of  the  fur  is  relieve<l  by  some  patches  of  m  1  ,,        vel^asl 
the  cheeks,  shouldei's,  and  sides.     ITie  creatui-e  is  furnished  with  two  luv        ]  Jtani 
which  ore  capable  of  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  food,  and  whi^  canW  mS 
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with  air  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal  The  length  of  the  adult  Hamster  is  about  fifteen 
inches,  the  tail  being  only  three  inches  long. 

The  Hamster  is  most  destmctive  to  the  crops,  wliether  of  com,  peas,  or  beans,  and 
when  the  autumn  approaches,  begins  to  plunder  the  fields  in  a  most  systematic  manner. 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  a  winter  store  of  provisions.  By  dint  of  dexterous  manage- 
ment, the  animal  fills  its  cheek-pouches  with  grain,  pressing  it  firmly  with  its  paws,  so  as 
to  lose  no  space,  and  then  carries  off  its  phinder  to  its  subterranean  treasury,  where  it 
disgorges  the  contents  of  the  pouches,  and  returns  for  another  supply.  The  husbandmen 
are  so  well  aware  of  this  propensity  that  they  search  after  the  habitation  of  the  Hamster 
after  the  Iiarvest  is  over,  and  often  i-ecover  considerable  quantities  of  the  stolen  graia 
The  destructive  capability  of  the  animal  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  fact  that  a  single 
Hamster  has  been  known  to  hoard  no  less  tlian  sixty  pounds  of  corn  in  its  home,  while  a 
hundredweight  of  beana  have  been  recovered  from  the  storehouses  of  another  specimen. 

The  skin  of  the  Hamster  is  of  some  value  in  commerce,  so  that  the  huntere  make  a 
double  use  of  a  successful  chase,  for  they  not  only  recover  the  stolen  property  of  the 
agricidturist,  but  gain  some  profit  by  selling  the  skins. 


HAMSTER  -OricMM  fnmfniariiu. 


The  burrow  of  the  Hamster  18  a  most  complicated  affair,  and  not  very  easy  to  describe, 
individual  has  a  separate  biurow,  and  not  even  in  the  breeding  season  do  the  male 
female  inliabit  the  same  domicile.  At  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
several  rather  larce  chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  horizontal  passages. 
In  one  of  these  chambers  the  creature  lives,  and  in  the  others  it  places  its  store  of 

Srovision.  There  are  at  least  two  entrances  to  each  burrow,  one  being  almost  perpen- 
icular,  and  the  other  sloping.  Sometimes  there  are  more  than  two  entnmces  to  the 
chambers,  but  there  are  never  less  than  tliat  number.  The  depth  of  the  chambers  is  frt>m 
three  to  five  feet.  Each  burrow  is  only  intended  to  8er>'e  for  one  season,  and  is  abandoned 
nt  the  end  of  winter. 

As  the  Hamster  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing  the  excavated  earth  fi*om  the  oblique 
burrow,  technically  called  the  "  creeping-hole,"  its  locality  is  discovered  by  means  of  the 
TOOund  of  loose  earth  which  is  heaped  at  its  entrance.  Eighty  thousand  of  these  animals 
have  been  killed  in  one  year  within  a  single  district. 

The  Hamster  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  still  holds  its 
own  in  spite  of  the  constant  persecution  to  w^hich  it  is  subjected  by  the  agriculturists  and 
the  regular  hunters.  There  are  several  broods  in  each  year,  the  average  number  of  each 
family  being  from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve.  As  8rx>n  as  the  young  Hamsters  are  able  to 
1.  70. 
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shift  for  themselves,  an  event  which  occurs  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  1I1C7  Inn  \ 
maternal  home,  and  dig  separate  burrows. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  Hamster's  character  is  its  dull,  unreasoning  fprodtyi 
is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  danger,  and  causes  the  animal  to  attack  1  _ 
of  opponent,  whether  animate  or  not     An  irritated  Hamster  will  fly  upon  a  d<^al 
or  a  horse,  without  the  least  hesitation.    If  a  cart  were  to  crush  it,  it  would  tqrj ' 
the  wheel ;  if  a  stone  were  to  roll  over  it,  it  would  turn  upon  the  lifeless  stone ;  J 
it  with  a  stick,  and  it  fastens  upon  the  senseless  weapon  with  malign  fair ;  1 
opposed  by  a  bar  of  iron  nearly  red  hot,  it  has  been  known  to  grasp  the  bunungl 
its  teeth,  and  to  retain  its  hold  in  spite  of  the  pain  which  it  must  have 
combative  disposition  leads  it  to  figlit  desperately  with  its  own  species,  caring  n 
sex  or  age ;  and  it  has  actually  happened  that  when  a  pair  of  these  aninudi  1 
placed  together  in  a  cage,  the  male  has  been  killed  and  partly  eaten  by  lu»  dii 
widow. 

The  food  of  this  animal  is  chiefly  vegetable,  but  is  varied  by  animal  dietiV 
worms,  insects,  mice,  small  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  such  vermin.    It  is  tl 
animal,  and  achieves  its  robberies  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night    It  can  I 
termed  a  trao  hibematiog  animal,  as  it  is  quite  lively  for  a  considerable 
winter,  feeding  on  its  ample  stores  for  nearly  two  months,  and  becoming  very  bl,\ 
combined  influence  of  inactivity  and  good  feeding.    Through  a  portion  of  the  ^  * 
becomes  torpid,  but  awakes  early  in  the  spring,  ready  to  renew  its  depredation*  iaj 
fields.    During  the  spring  and  summer  months  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  lana  f 
various  herbage. 
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There  are  many  animals  which  have  been  saddled  with  a  bad  rf^iuiauon  i 
account  of  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  another  animal  of  reaUy  evil  ( 
Among  these  misused  innocents  the  Water  Vole  is  very  conspicuous,  as  ( 
creature  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  various  poaching  explato  1 
were  really  achieved  by  the  ordinary  brown  Rat. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Eats  are  often  seen  on  the  river-banks  in  the  addi 
captured  fish,  but  these  culprits  are  only  the  brown  Rata  which  have  migmtod  tiBi 
farmyards  for  the  simimer  mouths,  and  intend  to  return  as  soon  as  autumn  aeta  ^ 
food  of  the  true  Water  Rat,  or  Water  Vole,  as  it  is  more  correctly  named,  tf«* 
a  vegetable  nature,  aud  consists  almost  entirely  of  various  aquatic  planla  aod  nW 
common  *'  maro's-tail,"  or  equisetum,  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  WiJ 
and  I  have  often  seen  it  feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  common  rush.    iUnj ; 
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^RTater  Vole  as  it  was  Bitiiug  upon  a  water-lily  leaf  and  engaged  in  eating  the 
Bd^da  ;  and  on  noticing  the  kind  of  dirt  on  which  tlio  aniuuil  was  feeding,  I 
lined  to  watch  the  little  creatures  with  more  care.  My  own  testimony  coincides 
Jy  with  those  of  otlier  observers,  for  I  never  yet  saw  the  true  snub-nosed,  short- 
jrcUow-toothed  Vole  engaged  in  eating  animal  food,  altliough  tlie  brown  Eat  may  be 

tected  in  such  an  act 
ny  communications  have  been  made  to  me  on  the  subject,  written  for  the  most  part 

ns  who  have  seen  water-side  Eats  engaged  in  catching  and  eating  fislj,  and  have 
that  the  delinquents  were  the  tme  Water  Vole.     Indeed,  the  Vole  is  allied  very 
to  the  beaver,  and  partakes  of  the  vegetai-ian  character  of  that  animal 
«rever  guiltless  the  Water  Vole  may  be  of  piscicaptm-e,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
B8  animal,  for,   independently  of  weakening  the  banks  by   its   tunneb,   it  will 

les  leave  the  water-side  and  travel  some  little  distance  across  the  country  in 
of  cultivated  vegetables.  One  of  these  animals  has  been  seen  to  cross  a  large  field 
iter  a  garden  in  which  some  French  licans  were  growing.  Tlie  Vole  crept  up  tlie 
alks,  and  after  cutting  off  several  of  the  pods  with  its  sharp  and  scissor-like  teeth, 

them  up  and  retraced  its  steps  to  its  home. 
»  colour  of  the  Water  Vole  is  a  chestnut-brown,  dashed  with  grey  on  the  upper  parts 
ding  to  grey  below.  The  ears  are  so  short  that  they  arc  hardly  perceptible  above  the 
"he  incisor  teeth  are  of  a  liglit  yellow,  and  are  very  thick  and  strong.     The  tail  is 

than  that  of  the  common  Kat,  hardly  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  head  and 

The  average  length  of  a  full-grown  Water  Vole  is  thirteen  inches,  the  tail  being 
bur  inches  and  three-quarters  long.  It  is  not  so  prolific  an  animal  as  the  brown 
eeding  only  twice  in  the  year,  and  producing  from  five  to  six  young  at  a  birth, 

Campagnol,  or  Short-Tailed  Field  Mouse,  is  even  more  destructive  in  the 
teadows  than  the  common  grey  mouse  in  the  bams  or  ricks  ;  for  not  contenting 
rith  plundering  the  ripened 
of  autumn,  it  biurows  be- 
hc  ground  at  sowing  time, 
ours  the  seed-wheat  wliich 
it  been  laid  in  the  earth, 
these  open-air  depreda- 
t  make  inroads  into  rieks 
rns,  and  by  dint  of  multi- 
8  numbers  does  very  great 
As  its  food  is  entirely  of 
able  nature,   it  does   not 

ttman   habitation .s,  where 

Mlfiztd  but  a  poor  chance 
Hlood. 

colour  of  the  Campagnol 
y  brown  on  the  upper  sur- 
the  body,  and  cjrey  on  the 
m  and  chest.  Tlie  ears  are 
d  and  very  small,  closely 
ling  those  of  the  water 
Tlie  tail  is  only  one-third 
igth  of  the  body,  and  the 
mgth  of  the  animal  is  rather 

lan  five  inches.    As  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  water  vole,  and  is  very 

related  to  that  animal,  it  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Field  Vole. 

a  very  prolific  animal,  and  its  numbers  are  almost  incredibly  great  in  districts 

no  means  have  been  taken  for  its  destruction.     Even  in  well-cultivated  fields, 

of  grass  or  corn,  the  Campagnol  may  be  found  in  vast  quantities  by  any  one 

yes  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  task  to  distinguish  the  little  creature  from 
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the  earth  on  which  it   moves.     At  one  time,  wheu  my   eyes  w- 

have  frequently  gone  into  any  grass-field  at  random,  and  amused 

Field  Mice  as  they  crept  through  the  grass  blades,  and  endea.  vildj 

in  their  silent  and  almost  imperceptible  progress.     Tliey  move  so  l       ugbtkl 

herbage  that  they  scarcely  stir  the  blades  ;  and  are  so  simihir  in  their  colour  to  d»  ( 
as  it  shows  between  the  leaves,  that  none  but  a  practised  eye  can  det*  ' 
hardly  any  sign  to  tell  of  its  presence,  except  an  undefined  sense  of  b* 
the  grass,  which,  unless  it  be  immediately  pounced  upon,  fades  again  iiito  ijrt.F3i,iijH! 
thing  is  gone. 

The  Campagnol  is  a  water-loving  creature,  and  is  oftener  found  in  marshy  [ 
in  meadows  which  arc  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  neighl»ouring  lamb  andj 
A  dry  summer  is  very  trying  for  these  animals,  and  a  long-continued 
to  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Field  Vole  cames  its  destructive  powers  even  into  woods  and  plantatioM,  i 
often  the  unknown  cause  by  which  some  cherished  young  tree  has  drooped.  witbdHl 
died     Tliese  little  animals  are  good  burrowers,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  digipag  Ol 
ground,  and  nibbling  the  living  roots  of  ti-ees  and  shrubs.    Sometimes  the  mioei 
bark,  and,  by  completely  stripping  it  from   the  circumference   of  the  tr^ 
aa  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  cut  down  with  an  axe. 

There  is  another  species  of  Field  Mouse,  in  which  the  tail  is  much  longer  in  l 
and  the  dimensions  are  altogether  smaller.    Tliis  is  the  Bank  Vole,  or  Bank  Ciiffil 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse,  which  is  ofllj 
at  all,  but  a  veritable  mouse. 

At  uncertain  and  distant  intervals  of  time,  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  ] 
such  as  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are  subjected  to  a  strange  invasion.    Ila  ' 

little,    dark,    mousc-liJte  > 
sweep  over  the  land, 
of  locusts  suddenly 
quadrupeiU,    coming  fron  I 
unknown  home,  aiidgoiflg»| 
knows  whither.    Thtm  i 
are  the  Lemmu^gs,  and  I 
den  appearances  are  « i 
mysterious,   that  the  \f« 
look  upon  tliem  as  haw 
rained  from  the  clouds  bj«b' 
earth. 

Driven  onwards  by  i 
powering     instinct,    tha 
honles  travel  in  a 
pennittiug  not' 
perpendiculai'  w 
them  from  tlieircoum. 
should  happen  to  nuxi^ 
living    being,   lh(7 
attack,  knowing  no  (vU,  1 
urged  by  undiscr" 
Any  river  or  hi^ 
out  hesitation,  and  rather  seem  to  enjoy  the  water  than  to  fear  it.    If  a  s- 
should  stand  in  their  way,  tliey  settle  the  matter  by  eating  their  v- 
wiU  not  be  turned  from  theu*  direct  course  even  by  lire.   Tlie  country  o\ . 
is  utterly  devastated  by  them,  and  it  is  said  that  cattle  will  not  touch  the  grass  c 
a  Lemming  has  iTodden. 

These  migrating  hosts  are  accompanied  by  clouds  of  predaceous  birds,  wui  ^7  * 
predaceous   quadiniped.s,  who   find  a  continual  feast  spread   for  them  <is  long  •* 
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8  are  on  their  pilgiimaga  While  .they  are  crossing  the  rivers  or  lakes,  the  fish 
or  their  share  of  the  banquet,  and  make  great  havoc  among  their  columns.  It  is 
markable  fact  that  the  reindeer  is  often  seen  in  chase  of  the  Lemmings ;  and  the 
us  say  that  the  deer  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  them.  This  statement,  however. 
ye  rather  of  doubtful  character.  The  termination  of  these  extraordinary  migrations 
lly  in  the  sea,  where  the  survivors  of  the  much-reduced  ranks  finally  perish. 
1  mentions  that  just  before  his  visit  to  Wenneland,  the  Lemming  had  overrun 
i  country.  The  primary  cause  of  these  strange  migrations  is  generally  thought 
iger.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  these  razzias  only  occur  at  rare  intervals, 
f  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  generally  elapsing  between  them,  as  if  to  fiU  up  the 
those  which  were  drowned  or  otherwise  killed  in  the  preceding  migration. 
Lemming  feeds  upon  various  vegetable  substances,  such  as  grass,  reeds,  and 
eing  often  forced  to  seek  the  last-named  plant  beneath  the  snow,  and  to  make 
1.  air-shafts  to  the  surface.  Even  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and 
d  by  the  migratorial  instinct,  they  are  obstinately  savage  creatures.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
them  as  swarming  in  the  forest,  sitting  two  or  three  on  every  stump,  and  biting 
noses  as  they  came  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  irritable  little  animals.  If 
)ened  to  be  in  a  pathway,  they  would  not  turn  aside  to  permit  a  passenger  to 
them,  but  boldly  disputed  the  right  of  way,  and  uttered  defiance  in  little 
leaking  barks. 

alour  of  the  Lemming  is  dark  brownish-black,  mixed  irregulai-ly  with  a  tawny 
the  back,  and  fading  into  yellowish-white  upon  the  abdomen.  Its  length  is  not 
inches,  the  tail  being  only  half  an  inch  long. 

ommon  Bkaveb  has  earned  a  world-wide  reputation  by  the  wonderful  instinct 
displays,  independently  of  its  very  great  value  in  producing  costly  fur  and 

inimal  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  found  in  the 
iiofusion  in  North  America.  In  days  long  gone  by,  the  Beaver  was  an  inhabitant 
m  island-  It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  true  Beaver, 
the  Beaver  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  specifically  identical  with  that  of  America^ 
igh  certain  small  differences  of  fur  and  colouring  may  be  discerned  between 
he  social  Beaver  of  Northern  America  is  a  truly  wonderful  animal,  displajdng 
r  mixture  of  reason  and  instinct,  together  with  a  curious  absence  of  both  on 
The  best  account  of  this  animal  is  to  be  found  in  Audubon  and  Bachman's 
work  on  the  quadrupeds  of  North  America,  to  which  work  I  am  indebted  for  the 
particulars. 

leaver  lives  in  societies,  varying  considerably  in  number,  and  united  together  in 
.tion  of  works  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  profession  of 
leer.  They  prefer  to  make  their  habitations  by  small  clear  rivers  and  creeks,  or 
u*ge  springs,  although  they  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  on  the  banks  of  lakes, 
^ey  should  not  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  all  weathers  and  at  all 
he  Beavers  are  in  the  habit  of  building  veritable  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  raisiog 
to  the  required  leveL  These  dams  are  composed  of  tree-branches,  mud,  and 
id  in  order  effectually  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water,  are  about  ten  or  twelve 
ickness  at  the  bottom,  although  they  are  only  two  feet  or  so  wide  at  the  summit 
5  different  parts  of  the  stream  run  with  varying  velocity,  the  formation  of  the 
ally  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  for  wherever  the  stream  is  gentle,  the  dam  is 
ight  across  it ;  but  wherever  the  current  runs  smartly,  the  dam  is  curved  so  as 
Lt  a  convex  surface  to  its  force.  It  often  happens  that  when  a  dam  has 
le  for  some  years,  its  dimensions  become  very  large,  in  consequence  of  the 
branches  that  are  intercepted  by  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  sprouts  thickly 
station,  and  even  nurtures  trees  of  some  dimensions. 

ming  the  dam,  the  Beaver  does  not  thrust  the  ends  of  the  stakes  into  the  bed  of 
as  is  often  supposed,  but  lays  them  down  horizontally,  and  keeps  them  in  their 
heaping  stones  and  mud  upon  them.    The  logs  of  which  the  dam  is  composed 
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are  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  vary  extremely  in  thickness.  Generally,  they  irei 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  but  they  have  been  known  to  meafiniie  no  left  I 
eighteen  inclies  in  diameter.  An  almost  incredible  nimiber  of  these  logs  are  imnBil 
the  completion  of  one  dam,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  a  siii^  dn  ^ 
sometimes  be  three  hundi-ed  yards  in  length,  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  1)OUiOB^  f 
of  a  height  varying  according  to  the  depth  of  water. 

Before  employing  the  logs  in  this  structure,  the  Beavers  take  care  to  s^mate  tkil 
which  they  carry  away,  and  lay  up  for  a  winter  store  of  food, 

Kear  the  dams  are  built  the  Beaver-houses,  or  "  lodges/'  as  they,  are  termed ; 
remarkable  in  their  way  as  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  They  aw 
composed  of  branches,  moss,  and  mud,  and  will  accommodate  five  or  six  Beaireis  to 
The  form  of  an  ordinarily  sized  Beaver's  lodge  is  circular,  and  it5  cavity  is  aboat'i 
feet  in  diameter  by  three  feet  in  height.  The  walls  of  this  structure  are  extremely  ( 
80  that  the  external  measurement  of  the  same  lodges  will  be  fifteen  or  twen^  h 
diameter,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  roofs  are  all  finished  off  wih  » ' 
layer  of  mud,  laid  on  with  marvellous  smoothness,  and  carefully  renewed  every  y«t 
tliis  compost  of  mud,  moss,  and  branches  is  congealed  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  setcB  ft 
of  a  North  American  winter,  it  forms  a  very  sufficient  defence  against  the  attacks  «(i 
Beaver's  great  enemy  the  wolverene,  and  cannot  readily  be  broken  through,  oven  wiAJ 
help  of  u'on  tools.  Tlie  precise  manner  in  which  the  Beavers  perform  their  viuioas  t 
is  not  easy  to  discern,  as  the  animals  work  only  in  the  dark. 

Around  the  lodges  the  Beavers  excavate  a  rather  large  ditch,  too  deep  to  he  L 
frozen,  and  into  this  €htch  the  various  lodges  open,  so  that  the  inhabitanta  can  pt«i 
out  without  hindrance.     This  precaution  is  the  more   necessary,  aa    they  i» ' 
pedestrians,  and  never  travel  by  hmd  as  long  as  they  can  swim  by  water.     Vjk*!^  I  * 
inhabitc*d  by  a  small  number  of  Beavers,  whose  beds  are  aiTanged  against  the  ' 
bed  being  separate,  and  the  centre  of  the  chamber  being, left  unoccupied. 

In  order  to  secure  a  store  of  winter  food,  the  Beavers  take  avast  numherotl 
logs,  and  carefully  fasten  them  under  water  in  the  close  vicinity  of  their  lodges   ^^ 
a  Beaver  feels  hungiy,  he  dives  to  the  store  heap,  drags  out  a  suitable  loff,  oamei  i*  * 
sheltered  and  dry  spot,  nibbles  the  bark  away,  and  then  either  pemiits  the  stripprf'"! 
to  float  down  the  stream,  or  applies  it  to  the  dam. 
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lerfully  powerful  and  sharp,  and  their  jaws  are  possessed  of  singular 

^  1  by  the  accompaiiyiii;;  oiiLiraviiifj  of  a  reaver's  skuU. 

sTiarp  are  their  teeth,  and  with  such  address  does  the  animal  use  them,  that  a  tame 

has  repeatedly  been  seen  to  take  a  potato  or  un  apple  in  his  fore-paws,  to  sit  up 

liind  feet,  and  by  merely  pressing  the  apple  against  his  lower  incisors,  and 

Uting  it  dexterously,  to  peel 

fall3'  as  if  the  operation  had 

nned  by  human  hands 

id  of  a  laiife. 

the   Beavers   employ 
in  these  united  labours, 
are  some  which,    like 
to  take  any  part  in 
;g8,  and  are  technically 
paresseux,"  or  the  Idlers, 
ir-hunters.    These  ani- 
no  dam  and  build  no 
but  content  themselves  with 
long  tunnels  and  taking 
abode  therein.     Several  of 
idlers  inhabit  the  same  bur- 
,d  as  they  are  always  males, 
pposed  that  they  must  have 
conquered  in  the  contests  which  take  place  between  most  male  animals  while 
Becking  their  mates,  and  that  they  must  have  retired  into  comparative  solitude 
have  gained  sufficient  strength  and  courage  to  renew  the  fight     These  idlers 
welcomed  by  the  hunters,  for  they  are  easily  caught,  and  a  skilful  trapper 
himself  ill-used  if  he  does  not  capture  dverj'  idler  that  he  may  meet 
'c  now  must  bestow  a  little  time  on  the  curious  odoriferous  substance  which  is  called 
ireum"  by  the  learned,  and  "  bark-stone"  by  the  trappers.    This  substance  is  seciiited 
glandular  sacs  which  are  placed  near  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  gives  out  an  extremely 
'  odour. 

the  castoreum  the  trapper  is  mostly  indebted  for  his  success,  for  the  Beavers  are 
ly  attracted  by  this  substance,  and  if  their  nostrils  perceive  its  distant  scent,  the 
fca^ls  will  sit  upright,  sniff  about  in  every  direction,  and  absolutely  squeal  with  excite- 
»^  Taking  advantage  of  this  curious  pi"opensit}\  the  hunter  always  carries  a  supply 
■L^toreum,  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  when  he  comes  to  a  convenient  sj>ot  for  placing  his 
»»  he  sets  the  trap  and  then  proceeds  to  maniifacture  his  bait.  Tliis  process  is  simple 
lA^h,  consisting  merely  of  taking  a  little  twig  of  wood  about  nine  inclies  long,  chewing 
ond  of  it  and  dipping  it  in  the  castoreum.  The  trap  is  now  laid  so  as  to  be  covered 
*."fcout  six  inches  of  water,  and  the  stick  arranged  so  that  its  perfumed  tip  projects  from 
'Crater.  Any  Beaver  which  scents  this  bait  will  most  certainly  come  to  i^  and  will 
:*«bly  be  captured  in  the  trap. 

C^onnected  vnth  this  strange  mode  of  baiting  a  trap,  is  a  habit  which  has  only 
*J:»tly  been  brought  before  the  public  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and 

Xf  two  Beaver  lodges  are  tolerably  near  each  other,  the  inliabitants  of  the  one  lodge, 
'Cih  we  will  call  lodge  A,  go  to  a  httlo  distance  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves 
^^  superabundant  castoreum.  The  Beavers  of  lodge  B,  smelling  the  castoreum,  go  to 
•ame  spot,  and  cover  the  odoriferous  substance  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth  and  leaves, 
*^'  then  place  their  own  castoreum  upon  the  heap,  and  return  home.    The  inhabitants 

A  then  go  through  precisely  the  same  pi-ocess,  until  they  have  raised  a  mound 

r  or  five  feet  in  height 
return  to  the  baited  trap  spoken  of  in  the  last  pai-agraph  but  one.     If  the  Beaver 
*ch  smells  the  bait  is  a  young  one,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  captured;  but  if  it  should 
^oe  to  be  an  old  and  experienced  anima],  it  will  not  only  avoid  capture,  but  render 
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the  trap  useless  until  it  has  been  re-set    For  instead  of  trying  to  get  at  the  bait  it 
quantities  of  mud  and  stones,  heaps  its  load  upon  the  trap  until  it  has  v\ 

mound,  and  after  placing  its  own  superabundant  castorenm  upon  the  little  L 

away  in  safety. 

In  spite  of  their  store  of  provisions,  the  Beavers  become  very  thin  during  tbcn^ 
months,  so  that  they  are  in  bad  case  when  spring  comes  ia  However,  the  incciiliitiffl 
which  they  then  find  has  a  rapid  and  beneficial  effect  upon  them,  and  hy  th«  lMBai(| 
of  autumn  they  are  quite  fat  By  study  of  the  I^eaver's  habits,  the  trappere  aie  enwi^il 
prognosticate  the  kind  of  weather  which  is  likely  to  happen.  For  example,  «s  it  aW| 
kntjwn  that  the  Beavers  always  cut  their  winter's  store  of  wood  in  good  9edi900,tfetdl[ 
of  tlieir  early  commencement  of  this  labour  shows  that  winter  will  be  earlier  than  w^  I 

The  colour  of  the  long  shining  hairs  which  cover  the  back  of  the  Beaver  ii  i  faj^l 
chestnut,  and  the  fine  wool  that  lies  next  to  the  skin  is  a  soft  greyish-brown.  Uw  'i^\ 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  tliree  feet  and  a  half;  the  flat>  paddle^-ahaped,  8Ga)ifr«o<^| 
tail  being  about  one  foot  in  length.  The  flesh  of  the  Beaver  is  eaten  by  the  tnippfiW  «**  I 
compare  it  to  flabby  pork.  The  tail  is  something  like  beef  marrow,  when  pfopedy  cmM| 
but  it  is  too  rich  and  oily  to  suit  the  taste  of  most  persons.  The  fetnale  Beaver  pf*tol 
about  three  or  four  young  at  a  litter,  and  the  little  creatures  are  born  with  open  ef^ 

The  CJoypu  Eat,  or  Raooonda,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  a  natiTe  of  * 
America,  where  it  is  found  in  such  great  numbers  that  its  beautiful  fur  is  impor 
Europe  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  alight  reddish-brown,  the  hairs  l>eing  Taiussteil^l 
both  tints,  not  unlike  that  of  the  beaver  in  character  and  general  appeantnoo.    1*3*^1 
tlie  creatiire  bears  a  great  resemblanc43  to  a  miniature  l>eaver.  with   the  exceiitioL 
tail,  which  is  long  and  rounded,  instead  of  being  flattened  like  tliat  of  the  tr"" 
The  incisor  teeth  are  a  Ught  reddish-orange,  and  are  very  conspicuona  \'\ 
distance.     The  length  of  a  fuU-growna  Coypu  is  about  two  feet  six  iuchetL  its  ^M^ 
about  fifteen  inches  long. 

It  is  a  quick  and  lively  animal,  and  very  amusing  in  its  habits.  It  ftwims  ■«of».'| 
not  quite,  as  well  as  the  beaver,  using  its  webbed  hind  feet  in  much  tlie  esme  im^l 
It  is  wonderfully  dexterous  in  the  use  of  its  fore-paws,  which  it  uses  as  if  Ihev  ww^l 
while  it  sits  upright  on  its  himler  paw^  and  tail.  I  hav(^  oRen  watched  the  f^nun-  "=*■ 
of  the  Co^ims  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  have  been  much  amused  by  the  nu^ 
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bey  traverse  their  domains,  and  examine  everything  tliat  seems  to  be  novel     Jf 
"  gra-ss  is  tlirown  to  thein,  tb^y  pick  it  up  in  tlit-ir  fore-paws,  ahuke  it  violently, 
to  get  rid  of  tlie  earth  that  clings  to  the*  roots,  and  then,  canying  it  to  the 
bide,  wash  it  with  a  rapid  dexterity  that   might  be  envied   by  a   professional 

le  swimming  it  looks  very  like  a  magnified  water  vole,  and  is  remarkably  quick 
in  its  movements ;  but  its  gait  on  land  is  clumsy  and  awkward.    It  seems  to  be 

at  home  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  inhabiting  the  l»anks  of  rivers  or  the  shores  of 
creeks,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  fo\md,  and  living  in  burrows  which 
rates  along  the  banks.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tolerably  powerful  animal,  and  to  make 
licable  resistance  to  the  dogs  which  are  employed  in  its  chase.  It  is,  however, 
y  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  can  be  rendered  veiy  tame  by  those  who  bestow 
Uttention  upon  it 

Ondatra,  Musquash,  or  Musk  Eat,  is  a  native  of  Northern  America,  where  it  is 
I  various  places  above  the  twentieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
colour  of  this  animal  is  a  dark  brown  on  the  upper  portions  of  its  body,  tinged 
reddish  hue  upon  its  neck,  ribs,  antl  legs,  the  abdomen  bemg  ashy  grey ;  the  tail  is 
lame  dark  hue  as  the  body.  In  total  length  it  rather  exceeds  two  feet^  of  which 
iment  the  tail  occupies  about  ten  inches.  The  incisor  teeth  are  bright  yellow,  and 
B  are  white.  The  whole  colouring  of  the  animal  is  so  wonderfully  like  the  hue  of 
Hdy  banks  on  which  it  resides,  that  a  practised  naturalist  has  often  mistaken  the 
16  for  mere  lumps  of  mud  uutil  they  began  to  move,  and  so  dispelled  the  illusion. 
der  feet  of  the  Ondatra  are  well  webbed,  and  their  imprint  on  the  soft  mud  is 
le  that  of  a  c«3minon  duck. 

food  of  the  Oudiitra  in  a  wild  state  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  of  a  vegetable 
although,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  one  of  these  animals  has  been  seen  to  eat 
and  oysters,  cutting  open  the  softest  shells,  and  extracting  the  inmates,  and 
for  the  hard-shelled  specimens  until  they  either  opened  of  tlieir  own  accord  or 
Mthough  the  Ondatra  is  a  clumsy  walker,  it  will  sometimes  travel  to  some 
from  tlie  wate-r-side,  and  has  been  noticed  on  a  spot  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
in  any  water.  These  animals  have  also  been  detected  in  ravaging  a  garden,  which 
id  plundered  of  turnips,  parsnips,  caiTots,  maizo,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
^ou8  creatures  had  burrowed  beneath  tiicm,  bitten  through  their  roots,  and  carried 
^  71. 
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tliem  away  to  tbeir  subterranean  etoreliouses.  The  maize  they  had  proctired  by  cuttu^ 
the  stalks  near  the  level  of  the  ground 

The  Ondatra  lives  mostly  in  burrows,  which  it  digs  in  the  "banks  of  the  liver  in  wlud 
it  finds  its  food,  but  sometimes  takes  up  its  abode  in  a  different  kind  of  habiUtnA 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  soil  In  the  stiff  clay  banks  of  rivers  the  Ondatra  d^  i 
rather  complicated  series  of  timncls,  some  of  them  extending  to  a  distance  of  fiftoea  i»  I 
twenty  yards,  and  sloping  upwards.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  eutranGCS^  aD  rf  I 
which  open  under  water,  and  unite  in  a  single  chamber,  where  the  Ondatra  makes  ite  W 
The  couch  of  the  luxurious  animal  is  composed  of  sedges,  water-lily  leaves,  and  waSs 
plants,  and  is  so  large  as  to  fill  a  bushel  basket.  On  marshy  ground,  and  especially  if  s 
be  supplied  by  springs,  the  Ondatra  builds  little  houses  that  riso  about  three  cor  fow  it^ 
above  the  water,  and  look  somctlung  like  small  haycocks. 

As  the  fur  of  the  Ondatra  is  rather  valuable,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  to  be  naily  •  | 
good  as  that  of  the  wild  duck,  it  is  rather  persecuted  by  the  human  inhabit  r 
land,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  fur  hunters.   If  these  creatures  have  taken  i 
burrows,  the  hunters  capture  them  by  stopping  up  all  the  holes  which  ii  ivacii,  si- , 

intercepting  the  animak  as  they  try  to  escape ;  but  if  the  ground  be  li^  .aid  theyliw 

in  houses  or  "  lodges,"  a  different  plan  is  adopted.  Being  armed  with  a  four-jtronged  UM I 
spear,  the  hunter  creeps  quietly  towards  one  of  the  houses,  and  with  the  full  etraigtik<'| 
lus  arm  drives  the  barbed  prongs  completely  through  the  frail  walls,  transfixing  ooev  I 
more  of  the  inhabitants.  His  companion,  who  is  furnished  with  an  axe>  i]ii2nedifl4| 
hurls  down  the  remainder  of  the  wall,  and  secures  the  unfortunate  Aictims  whomUtj 
down  by  the  merciless  steel 

The  habits  of  the  Ondatra  are  very  curious,  and  are  admirably  related  .ly  Ito*  I 
Audubon  and  Bachman,  in  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made :-~ 

"  Iklusk  Eats  are  very  lively,  playful,  animals  when  in  their  proper  elementk  thei 
and  many  of  them  may  be  occasionally  seen  disporting  themselves  on  a  calm  tO^*  I 
some  mill-pond  or  deep  sequestered  pool,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  e%*ciy  diiCBi^l 
leaving  long  ripples  in  the  water  behind  them,  while  others  stand  for  a  few  niODKati>| 
httle  hurdles  or  tufts  of  grass,  or  on  stones  or  logs,  on  which  they  can  get  a  foota^i^l 
the  water,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,  and  then  plunge  one  after  the  other  into* I 
water.  At  times  one  is  seen  lying  perfectly  still  on  the  surface  of  the  poodorftfl 
with  its  body  widely  spread  out,  and  as  flat  as  can  be.  Suddenly  it  gives  the  wdff* 
smart  slap  with  its  tail,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  beaver»  and  disa|^)eats  Ikx^ 
the  surface  instantaneously,  going  down  head  foremost*  and  reminding  one  of  the  ^1 
ness  and  ease  with  w^liich  some  species  of  ducks  and  grebes  dive  when  shot  tit 

At  the  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  yards,  the  Musk  Bat  comes  to  the  suxftoe  j^uft**! 
perhaps  joins  its  companions  in  their  sports ;  at  the  same  time  others  are  feeduic  «l*l 
grassy  banks,  dragging  off  the  roots  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  or  digging 
the  edge  of  the  bank.    These  animals  seem  to  form  a  little  community  of  floctfl,  | 
creatures,  who  only  require  to  be  unmolested  in  order  to  be  happy. 

Should  you  fire  off  a  fowling-piece  w^hile  the  Musk  Bata  are  thus  ooeapied.a( 
fright  and  dispersion  ensues ;  dozens  dive  at  the  flash  of  the  gun,  or  disuBpev  fl 
holes ;  and  although  in  the  daytime,  when  they  see  imperfectly,  one  may  fiesbfit^ 
swimming,  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  kill  one  at  night.     In  oi"der  to  enstu«  fooa*' 
gunner  must  be  concealed,  so  that  the  animal  cannot  see  the  flash,  even  when  hefiw**| 
a  percussion  lock." 

Traps  are  also  largely  employed  for  the  destruction  of  this  gentle  but^ ' 
for  itself,  valuable  animal    The  traps  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  onatmeiit 
and  struggles  to  get  free,  it  jerks  the  trap  into  the  water,  and  ia  thus  dmwnaL 
companions  discover  it  while  stiU  entrapped,  they  behave  in  the  manner  of  tto^ 
Bats,  and  tear  their  imprisoned  companion  to  pieces.     If  one  of  these  o'^Timilt  is  i 
not  immediately  retrieved,  the  survivors  surroimd  the  dead  body  of  their  ouoilMBte^ 
carry  it  off  to  their  homes  from  the  reach  of  its  murderer.     In  chamcter  it  if  ^^* 
gentle,  and  although  aimed  with  such  powerful  teeth,  makes  no  ofiCenaivo  use  of  tfc^*^ 
when  handled  by  man  for  the  fii-st  time. 
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Toe  shy  and  retiring  Hydeomys,  or  Beaver  I?at,  is  not  a  very  rare  animal  in  its 
L  country,  but  as,  in  addition  to  ita  natural  timidity,  it  is  noctiinial  in  its  habits,  it 
seldom  seen  by  casual  observers.     It  is  a  native  of  Van  Dieraen'a  Land,  and  is 
[inhabitinfj  the  banks  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water.     It  is  an  admirable  swimmer 
reminding  the  spectator  of  the  water  vole  of  Europa     Like  that  animal,  it  has 
I  of  sitting  upright,  supported  by  its  hind  paws  and  tail,  while  it  employs  the  fore- 
'  the  conveyance  of  food  to  its  mouth, 
colour  of  the  Beaver  Rat's  fur  is  as  follows.     Tlie  neck  and  upper  parts  of  the 
1  of  a  dark  rich  brown,  which  is  washed  with  a  light  golden  hue  along  the  sides  of 
,  shoulders,  and  the  flanks,  as  far  as  the  hind  Limbs.     The  under  surface  of  the 
I  golden  yellow,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  "  chrysogaster/*  which 
s  "golden-bellied"    The  basal  half  of  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  remaining  moiety 
Ite,      In   the  engraving,  the  contrast  of  tbe  colours  is  not   sufficiently  marked, 
length  of  the  Beaver  Eat  is  about  two  feet>  the  tail  being  the  same  length  as  the 
The  hinder  f^et  are  webbed. 
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Gbottnd  Pio  is  one  of  the  links  between  the  beavers  and  the  porcupines,  and  has 
aderable  affinity  with  the  latter  animals. 
Lt  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Guiiiea, 
""  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon.     The  hair  of  this  animal  is  rather  peculiar,  and 


liold  on  tlie  skin  is  very  slight,  so  that  when  they  have  been  struck  into 
remain  fixed  in  the  wound,  and,  unless  immediately  removed,  work  sad 
sufferer.  For  the  quill  is  so  constructed,  that  it  gradually  bores  its  way  iffl 
burrowing  deeper  at  every  movement,  and  sometimes  even  causing  the  d 
wounded  creature.  In  Africa  and  India,  leopards  and  tigers  have  frequently 
in  whose  flesh  were  pieces  of  Porcupine  quills  that  had  penetrated  deeply  inl 
and  had  even  caused  suppuration  to  take  place.  In  one  instance,  a  tiger  w 
have  his  paws,  ears,  and  head  filled  with  the  spines  of  a  Porcupine,  which  he 
been  endeavouring  to  kilL 

Conscious  of  its  powers,  the  Porcupine  is  not  at  all  an  aggressive  animal,  i 
if  ever,  makes  an  uni)rov()kcd  attack.  But  if  imtated  or  wounded,  it  become 
very  unplejisant  antagonist,  as  it  spreads  out  its  bristles  widely,  and  rapidly 
its  opponent  Tlicre  are  few  horses  which  "will  face  an  irritated  Porcupine ;  ai 
preliniinaiy  rustle  of  the  quills  with  which  a  Porcupine  generally  prepares  e^ 
is  sufficient  to  make  an  ordinary  horse  flee  in  terror.  Tlie  nistling  sound  is  f 
a  number  of  hollow  quilLs  which  grow  upon  the  Porcupine's  tail,  and  which, 
member  is  agitated,  clash  against  each  other  with  a  sound  very  like  the  pecu 
of  a  peacock's  train. 

The  Porcupine  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  seldom  venturing  out  of  its  retrea 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  is  therefore  not  often  seen  even  in  the  localit 
most  prefers.  It  is  said  not  to  re(iuire  the  presence  of  water,  but  to  quench  i 
eating  the  succulent  roots  and  plants  which  it  digs  out  of  the  ground.  Its  fooc 
of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  various  kinds  of  herbage,  as  well  as  of 
and  roots.  This  animal  takes  up  its  abode  in  deep  burrows  which  it  exc 
in  which  it  is  supi>osed  to  undeigo  a  partial  hibernation. 

As  the  spines  of  the  Porcupines  are  of  some  commercial  value,  and  ai 
many  purpose.^,  the  chase  of  the  animal  is  rather  popular  in  tlie  countrie 
inhabits,  and  derives  a  further  interest  from  the  fact  that  tlie  Porcupine,  althoi 
creature,  can  make  a  very  powerful  resistance  when  it  is  driven  to  despair. 
it  depends  wholly  on  its  quills,  and  does  not  attempt  to  make  the  least  use  c 
and  sharp  incisor  teeth,  which  are  able  to  cut  their  way  through  the  hardest  v 
were  butter,  and  would  inflict  most  dangerous  wounds.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  fi 
any  use  of  these  formidable  weapons,  that  its  first  care  is  to  protect  its  1 
probably  led  to  that  course  of  action  by  its  fear  for  its  nose,  which  is  so  sei 
the  animal  is  stunned  by  a  comparatively  slight  blow  on  that  organ. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PORCUPINE,  OR  URSOIT. 


The  quills  which  cover  the  body  are  veiy  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  instead  of  preserving  the  i-oimded,  haiuboo-like  aspect  of  the  ordinary  Porcupint' 
quills,  are  flattened  like  so  many  blades  of  grass.  The  tail  is  scaly  throughout  i 
considerable  part  of  its  length,  but  at  the  tip  ia  garnished  with  a  tuft  of  most  eitn- 
ordinary-looking  oVijects,  which  can  hardly  be  called  hairs  or  qiiills,  but,  as  Bufi't 
remarks,  look  very  like  narrow,  irregidar  strips  of  parchment.  The  colouring  of  tl 
quills  is  rather  various,  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  black  towards  the  extremity  an'; 
white  towards  the  base.  Tliey  are  verj*  sharply  pointed,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  di^j' 
groove  that  runs  along  their  entire  length.  Upon  the  head  the  cpiills  are  not  more  ihi 
one  inch  long,  but  on  the  middle  of  the  body  they  reach  four  or  even  five  inches.  Amen: 
these  quills  tliere  are  a  few  long  and  very  alender  spines  or  bristles,  which  project  beyoct 
the  others. 

The  Tufted'tailed  Porcupine  has  been  found  at  Fernando  Po,  and  ia  an  iffl^Wfatnt  i 
India  and  the  Peninsula  of  Slalaoca. 

The  Ueson,  Cawquaw,  or  Canadian   Poecupinb,  is  a  native  of  North  Amerin, 

where  it  is  most  destructive  to  the  trees  among  which  it  lives.  .- 

Its  chief  food  consists  of  living  Urt, 
which  it  strips  from  the  branches  ss  clesnl) 
as  if  it  had  been  furnished  with  a  sharp  km^ 
When  it  begins  to  feed,  it  ascends  tae  t»t 
commences  at  the  highest  branches^  tod  «ili 
its  way  regularly  downward  Having  fioiihr^ 
one  tree,  it  takes  to  anotlier,  and  then  to  ^ 
third,  always  choosing  those  that  nm  in  tir 
same  line  ;  so  that  its  path  through  the  wood' 
may  easily  be  traced  by  the  line  of  bark«i 
and  dying  trees  which  it  leaves  in  its  tnct 
A  single  Urson  has  been  known  to  destiojr  * 
hundred  trees  in  a  single  winter,  andaiiothtfit 
recorded  as  having  killed  some  two  or  tlmt 
acres  of  timber. 

It  is  a  tolerably  quiet  anirr^r^)^  and  csaly 
tamed ;  although  subject  to  sudden  fiU  «< 
alanu  at  any  strange  object  One  of  tb» 
animals  was  so  entirely  domesticated,  as  V' 
come  voluntarily,  and  take  vegetables  or  fist 
from  the  hand  of  its  master,  and  wwdd  l^ 
itself  against  him  alter  the  TnflnnCT  of  it 
afl'ectionate  cat  When  irritated  or  aluBfli 
it  hfis  a  curious  habit  of  striking  sharply  ^ 
its  tail,  which  is  thickly  set  with  short  ij«3h 
and  causing  no  small  damage  to  the  objcd 
of  attack.  In  the  work  of  Me88r9.  Aodttbiir 
and  Bachman  is  a  very  amusing  little  stscj 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  i^n\^  Vfwm 
above  mentioned  repelled  an  ^Hufk  IM^ 
upon  it  by  a  fierce  dog. 

"A  large,  ferocious,  and  exceedingly  troobi^ 
some  mastiff,  belonging  to  the  nekuibcradiooi 

CANADIAN  pcmcupwi^on  vnaoH,-Er*thtmnJor^in.  had  been  in  the  habit  of  diggingaWe^te 

the  fence,  and  entering  our  gaideo.     Ytdf 
one  morning  we  saw  him  nii&tng  a  dub  ^ 

some  object  in  the  corner  of  the  fence,  which  proved  to  be  our  Porcupine,  which  Wii 

daring  the  night,  made  its  escape  from  the  cage. 

The  dog  seemed  regardless  of  all  its  threat«»,  and  probably  suppoeing  it  to  te  ■ 


animal  not  more  formidable  than  a  cat,  sprang  upon  it  with  open  moutk  The  Porcupine 
seemed  to  swell  up  in  an  instant  to  nearly  double  ita  size,  and  as  the  dog  pounced  upon 
it,  it  dealt  him  such  a  sidewise  blow  with  its  tail,  as  to  cause  the  mastiff  to  relinquish 
his  hold  instantly,  and  set  up  a  loud  howl  in  an  agony  of  pain.  His  mouth,  tongue,  and 
nose  were  full  of  Porcupine  quills.  He  could  not  close  his  jaws,  but  hurried,  open- 
mouthed,  off  the  premises.  It  proved  to  Iiira  a  lesson  for  life,  as  nothing  could  ever  after- 
wards induce  him  to  revisit  a  place  where  he  had  met  with  such  an  unneighbourly 
reception.  Although  the  servants  immediately  extracted  the  spines  from  the  mouth  of 
the  dog,  we  observed  that  his  head  was  terribly  swelled  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  and 
it  w*a3  months  before  he  finally  recovered." 

The  victorious  Urson  did  not  long  survive  the  affray,  for  as  the  summer  weather 
approached,  it  betrayed  unmistakeable  signs  of  distress,  and  finally  died  of  heat.  A  similar 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  an  XJrson,  which  took  a  sudden  umbrage  at  the  attentions  of  a 
person  who  was  attempting  to  caress  it,  and  unexpectedly  dealt  bun  such  a  blow  with 
its  tan  that  hia  offending  right  hand  was  instantly  covered  with  wounds. 

The  Urson  is  not  so  fully  defended  with  spines  as  the  two  preceding  animals,  but  ia 


THE  AGOUTT."  ^^^^ 

covered  witli  long,  coarse,  hlackish-brown  hair,  among  which  the  shoA  pointed  qtalli  m 
80  deeply  set.  that,  except  in  tlie  head,  tail,  and  hinder  quarters,   they  are  scuoljr 
perceptihla     These  spines  are  largely  used  by  the  American  Indians^  in  the  decoration  oi  | 
their  hnnting-pouches,  mocassins,  and  other  articles,  and  after  the  quills  are  extracted,  tk  | 
remainder  of  the  fur  is  sulliciently  soft  to  be  used  for  clothing.     The  llcsli  of  the  Urw 
is  considered  eatable,  and  is  said  to  bear  stjme  resemblance  to  flabby  pork. 

TliG  length  of  the  Ui-son  is  not  quite  four  feet,  the  head  and  bwly  measuring  nu>is 
more  than  thj-ee  feet,  and  the  tail  about  nine  inches.    The  teeth  are  of  a  bright  orange. 

In  Southern  America,  the  Porcupines  find  a  representative  in  the  '  a,  ananina! 

which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  array  of  quills,  but  also  for  the  yi  _    _    ?iie  power  ^ 
its  long  tail 

As  might  be  presumed,  from  the  prehensile  tail  and  the  peculiarly  armed  dftws. 
Coendoo  is  of  arboreal  habits,  finding  its  food  among  the  lofty  bitinches  of  trees.    On 
level  ground  it  is  slow  and  awkward,  but  among  the  more  congenial  boughs  it  climbs « 
great  ease,  drawing  itself  from  branch  to  branch  by  means  of  its  hookivl  claws  ;!■ 
seldom  using  its  tail,  except  as  an  aid  in  descent     The  food  of  this  ai: 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  and  the  soft  woody  substance  of  yoimg  and  t 
which  it  slices  easily  with  its  chisel-edged  incisor  teeth.     l)uring  tlie  summer  ■ 
tlie  Coendoo  becomes  extremely  fat,  and  its  flesh  is  then  in  great  requeit,  bcin^ 
delicate  in  flavour  and  tender  in  character.     The  young  of  tlds  auimcd  are  bom  in 
month  of  September  or  October,  and  are  veiy  few  in  number. 

The  total  length  of  the  Coendoo  is  about  three  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
one  foot  six  inches.  Its  nose  is  thick  and  blunt,  hke  that  of  the  coumion  Porvupi*^ 
and  the  face  is  furnished  with  verj^  long  wliisker-hairs  of  a  deep  black.  The  nunifn/* 
spines  which  cover  the  body  are  parti-coloured,  being  black  in  the  centixi  and  wlutt  * 
each  extremity.  Their  length  is  ratlier  more  than  two  inches  on  the  back,  an  incha»J» 
half  on  the  fore-legs,  and  not  quite  an  inch  on  the  hinder  limbs.  A  number  of  short  quw 
are  also  set  upon  the  basal  half  of  the  tail,  the  remainder  of  that  organ  being  fumiai'"- 
with  scales,  and  tapering  to  its  extremity.  The  colour  of  the  scales  is  bhu-k.  B» 
entire  under  surface  of  tlie  tail  is  covered  with  similar  scales,  among  w  luch  aiv  i£>^ 
spersed  a  number  of  bright  chestnut  haii-s.  The  abdomen,  breast,  anU  inner  1<uy  d^' 
Lunbs  are  clothed  with  dense,  brown,  coarse  hairs. 

It  is  a  nocturnal  animal ;  sleeping  by  day,  and  feeding  by  night 

The  two  succeeding  animals  bear  sonie  resemblance  to  each  other, 
distinguished  by  the  different  shaf>e  of  the  head,  and  the  structui-e  of  tliB  f.    : 
These  technical  distinctions  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  generic  difiV ^ 
the  first  volume  of  this  work.     There  are  several  species  of  Agoutis,  i 
being  considered  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  their  habits  being  verj'  similar. 

The  Agouti  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  other  neighbouring  < 
but  its  numbers  have  been  considerably  tliinned  in  many  spots  \vhere  cultiv 
been  industriously  carried  on.     In  some  of  the  Antilles,  where  il  forumrly  awai 
now  nearly  extirpated,  and  in  St.  Domingo  is  but  rarely  seen.     It  is  a  vomoioQf  i 
eating  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  food,  having,  however,  an  unfortunate  tnttattn^ 
those  plants  which  have  been  reai-ed  under  human  superintendeuce.    It  is  espeolaUyM' 
roots,  such  as  potatoes  and  yams,  and  is  so  destructive  among   sugar-catie»  ita^  ^1 
planters  are  forced  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Agouti  Iwrt.Tv  tlMf  r 
hope  for  a  good  crop.     Very  few  of  these  animals  are  to  be  found  in  aia  '•'' 

sugar-cane  has  been  cultivated  to  any  extent     Be^ide^  plants  and  nuta^  inv  ^i  ".^< 
various  fruits,  displaying  a  strong  predilection  for  nuta.      Like    xnany  of  Uk    ' 
animals,  it  is  capable  of  var}'ing  its  diet  with  animal  substances,  and  will  wMffiW  i 
piece  of  meat  if  offered. 

It  is  a  tolerably  swift  animal,  as  might  be  supposed  from  i*  -  raiitlli^l 

of  its  hinder  Umbs,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  sus;  cha^t  V| 

country  is  on  that  accoimt  rather  distasteful  to  the  Agouti,  who  prcfera  wooilBd  tt**| 
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where  it  can  find  shelter  without  being  forced  to  run  for  any  considerable  distance.  When 
running,  it  bears  some  I'esemblance  to  the  coinmon  hare,  and,  like  that  animal,  is  rather 
apt  to  overbalance  itself  when  running  down  lull,  and  to  roll  for  some  yards  before  it 
can  recover  itself 

All  its  movements  are  sharp,  quick,  and  active,  and  even  while  sitting  upright  and 
engaged  in  feeding  itself  by  the  assistance  of  its  fore- paws,  its  head  is  continually  being 
turned  from  side  to  side,  and  its  bright  eyes  glance  in  every  direction,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  surprise.  As  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  spends  the  whole  of  the  day  in  its 
dark  hiding-place,  its  ravages  take  place  under  cover  of  night,  and  are  the  more  difficult 
to  be  repelled.  Its  usual  resting-place  is  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some 
decaying  tree,  where  twenty  or  thiiiy  of  these  animfds  may  be  found  living  amicably 
together. 

In  these  dark  recesses  the  young  Agoutis  ai-e  born,  and  are  laid  upon  a  soft  bed  of 
leaves,  where  they  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  sally  out  with  their  parents  on  their 
nocturnal  expeditions.  There  are  generally  two  broods  in  each  year,  and  the  number  of 
yoimg  at  a  birth  is  from  three  to  six. 

The  Agouti  cim  be  readily  domesticated,  but  is  in  no  great  favour  as  a  pet,  because  it 
is  so  fond  of  exercising  its  sharp  teeth  upon  any  article  of  furniture  which  may  fall  in  its 
way,  and  will  in  a  veiy  few  minute's  cut  its  way  throu<;h  an  ordinaiy  wooden  door. 
Moreover,  it  ill  repays  the  trouble  which  has  been  t^ken  in  taming  it,  for  it  seems  to  lose 
nil  its  amusing  qualities  when  it  is  once  placed  in  an  inclosuro  and  furnished  with 
regular  food.  It  appears  hardly  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  kindness  from  cruelty, 
and  displays  but  little  emotion  at  the  prt>sence  of  the  person  who  brings  its  daily  food- 
It  is  naturally  a  gentle  creature,  and  when  captured  will  not  attempt  to  bite  the  hand  that 
seizes  it,  but  only  give?  vent  to  a  piteous  squeak  as  it  feels  itself  made  a  prisoner.  The 
ilcsh  of  the  Agouti  is  white,  and  good-flavoured,  and  is  thought  to  resemble  a  mixture  of 
the  hare  and  rabbit.  In  some  countries  which  it  inhabits  it  is  commonly  eaten,  while  in 
others  a  prejudice  prevails  against  its  use  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Tlio  name,  Dasyprocta,  which  has  been  given  to  the  genus,  refers  to  the  thick  hair 

Ihich  falls  over  the  hind  quarters,  and  nearly  conceals  the  little  pointed  stump  of  a  tail. 


TIIE  SOOTY   TACA. 

Tlie  hair  of  this  part  of  the  body  is  a  bright  golden-brown,  but  on  the  back  and  oAti  ( 
fur  has  a  curious  speckled  aspect,  on  account  of  the  black,  brown,  and  ycUow  tints  i 
which  each  hair  is  marked.     On  the  greater  part  of  the  body  the  fur  is  only  alwnli 
inch  in  length,  but  the  golden-brown  hair  of  the  hinder  parts  is  more  than  four  inches  1 
In  chai-acter  it  is  coarse,  though  glossy. 

Though  all  the  species  are  fiu-nished  with  powerful  claws,  the  Agouti  is  inc 
climbing  trees  or  digging  burrows.     It  is  said  to  have  some  idea  of  laying  up 
and  to  hide  any  superabundance  of  food  in  some  place  of  concealment 
exceeds  the  common  rabbit,  but  does  not  ec^ual  the  hare. 

Between  the  agoutis  and  the  pacas  is  placed  the  Maea,  or  Patagonian  Ca'^y,  as  ; 
sometimes  ctdled,  an  animal  which  is  remarkably  swift  for  a  short  distance,  but :' 
easdy  fatigued  that  it  can  be  run  down  by  a  man  on  horseback.     It  is  more 
than  the  agouti,  aiid  is  often  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication,  being  pennitted  to : 
the  house  and  premises  at  will     It  is  generally  found  in  couples,  a  male  and  his  : 
occupying  the  Siime  *'  form"    It  does  not  seem  to  burrow,  nor  to  keep  so  close 
retreat  as  the  agouti,  but  is  fond  of  crouching  in  a  form  like  our  common  hare.   It  iss 
thirty  inches  in  length,  and  about  uiueteen  inches  high  at  the  cmpper,  which  is  Umi 
elevated  part  of  the  animal.    At  the  shoulder  it  hardly  ojcceeds  sixteen  inches.    Thtl 
of  this  animal  is  soft  and  warm,  and  from  the  contrasting  colours  of  black,  white, 
golden-brown,  presents  a  veiy  hauclsome  appearance.    Its  scientific  title  is 
Faiachikiicus. 
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The  Paoas  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  a  portion  of  ihe  ahll, 
wliich  gives  to  the  entire  head  a  very  singular  aspect.  The  cheekbone  is  enormott^ 
developed  into  a  large,  expanded  mass  of  bone,  concave  and  very  rough  on  the  extark* 
and  smooth  and  concave  interiorly.  This  enlarged  bone  is  so  enomoua  that  iU  loiw 
edge  descends  below  the  lowci-  jawbone,  and  hides  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  Clotdj 
connected  with  this  curious  structure  is  a  cheek-pouch,  for  which  no  use  has  hitherto  ka 
discovered.  There  are  also  two  large  cheek-pouches  which  open  into  the  mouth,  aai 
extend  past  the  jaws  into  tJio  neck  In  consequence  of  this  formation,  the  name  rf 
Ccelogenys,  or  •*  Hollow-cheek,"  has  been  given  to  this  genus. 

The  Pacas  ijdiabit  Southern  America,  being  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  lestrictod  to  tte 
eastern  portions  of  that  countiy.  and  have  also  been  found  in  some  of  the  West  laitts 
islands. 


THE  CArYBARA. 

The  Dusky  Paca  is  really  a  pretty  animal,  tlio  rows  of  white  spots  which  decnmte  its 
sides  standing  out  in  pleasing  conti-ast  to  the  rich  black-brown  hue  with  wHcli  the 
remainder  of  the  fur  is  tinged.  The  tbi'oat  and  abdomen  are  white,  and  the  lowermost  of 
the  four  rows  of  white  spots  is  often  nearly  mei^ed  into  the  white  fur  of  the  under  portions 
of  the  body.  The  colouring  is  rather  variable  in  different  individuals.  The  paws  are  light 
flesh-colour,  and  the  large  fall  eyes  are  dark  brown.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is 
about  two  feet. 

In  its  native  land  it  is  quite  as  destructive  as  the  agouti,  and,  like  that  animal,  is  a 
terrible  foe  to  the  sugaiMianes,  which  are  too  frequently  destroyed  in  great  quantities  by 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  Paca,  The  aggrieved  planters  retaliate  by  making  diurnal 
attacks  on  the  Paca  burrows  when  they  know  the  animal  will  be  at  home  ;  and  by  stopping 
up  two  of  the  three  entrances  which  lead  to  the  secret  chamber  of  the  midnight  robber,  are 
enabled  to  dislodge  the  hidden  animal  from  its  retreat.  'When  hard  pressed,  the  Paca 
turns  fiercely  on  its  assailant,  and  fights  desperately  in  defence  of  itself  and  its  home. 

It  is  an  active  animal,  in  spite  of  its  clumsy  looks,  and  not  only  runs  with  considerable 
speed,  but  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  can  jump  well 

The  favourite  localities  of  the  Pacas  are  in  wooded  districts,  in  mai-shy  groimds,  or 
near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  domiciles  are  excavated  in  the  ground,  but  are  at  no 
great  depth,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  admirable  state  of  cleanliness  in  which  tliey  are 
preserved  by  the  inhabitants.  The  burrows  are  often  so  shallow  that  their  roofs  cannot 
support  any  superincumbent  weight,  and  will  give  way  under  the  tread  of  man  or 
horse. 

When  properly  dressed  by  being  scalded  and  roasted,  the  flesh  of  the  Paca  is  much 
esteemed,  although  it  is  too  rich  and  fat  to  please  the  palates  of  some  persons.  The  fur  is 
of  little  value,  being  short  and  harsh,  so  that  the  sldn  of  the  Paca  is  useless  until  it  has 
been  deprived  of  hair  and  tanned.  The  Paca  is  only  moderately  intelligent ;  and  when  in 
captivity  appears,  like  the  agouti,  to  lose  a  great  portion  of  the  bright  intelligence  which 
characterises  its  wild  nature.  It  appeai-s  to  take  great  care  of  its  fur,  and  is  as  fastidious 
iu  its  toilet  as  the  domestic  cat,  washing  itself  in  the  same  manner,  and  combing  itself 
carclidly  with  the  claws  of  its  hind  and  fore  feet. 

Few  persons,  on  seeing  a  Capybaba  for  the  first  time,  would  bo  inclined  to  class  it 
with  the  animals  to  wliieh  it  is  so  nearly  related.  The  great  size,  the  harsh,  coai-sc  hair, 
more  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog  than  the  soft,  delicate  fiu",  which  clothes  the  generality  of 
rodent  animals,  the  hoof-like  toes,  and  the  heav'y,  clumsy  bearing  of  the  animal,  are  so 
swinish  iu  appearance  that  any  ordinary  spectator  might  well  imagine  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  very  curious  example  of  the  wild-hogs.  In  allusion  to  the  external  resemblance 
which  this  animal  bears  to  the  s^vine,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Hydrochoerus,  or  Water 
Hog.     It  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  has  a  rather  wide  range. 

The  Capybara  is  the  largest  of  all  the  living  rodent  animals,  rather  exceeding  three  feet 
in  total  length,  and  being  so  bulkily  made  that  when  it  walks  its  abdomen  nearly  touches 
the  ground.  The  muzzle  of  this  animed  is  heavy  and  blunt,  the  eyes  are  set  high  in  the 
Bead,  and  are  moderate  in  size,  the  tail  is  wanting,  and  tho  toes  are  partially  connected 
together  by  a  development  of  the  skin.  The  colour  of  the  Capybara  ia  rather  indetermi- 
•  nate,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hairs  are  marked  with  black  and  yellow,  so  that 
the  general  idea  which  its  coat  presents  is  a  dingy,  blackish-grey,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow. 
The  hairs  are  rather  long,  and  fall  heavily  over  the  body.  The  incisor  teeth  are  of  enonnous 
dimensions,  and  the  molars  are  very  curiously  formed,  presenting  some  analogy  to  those 
of  the  elephant 

It  is  a  water-loving  animal,  using  its  webbed  feet  with  great  power,  and  fleeing 
instinctively  to  the  stream  when  terrified  by  real  or  imaginary  danger.  It  not  only  swims 
well,  but  is  a  good  diver ;  and  when  endeavouring  to  escape  fi"om  a  foe,  always  tries  to 
evade  its  pui-suer  by  diving  as  long  as  its  breath  will  hold  out,  and  only  permitting  the  top 
of  its  head  to  appear  above  the  surface  when  it  rises  for  the  purpose  of  re^plratioa  As, 
however,  it  can  remain  under  water  for  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  it  finds  no 
dUBculty  in  escaping  from  any  ordinary  foe,  if  it  can  only  gain  the  shelter  of  the  welcome 
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stream.     The  food  of  this  animal  is  cxL-lusivcly  vej^ptalile.  and  its  ciirions  t<»cth  are 
in  order  to  bruise  the  iRrhnso  on  wliicfi  it  fecd.s  into  a  ma-^s  suftieiently  pulpy  to 
to  pass  through  the  very  narrow  throat. 

The  Capybara  is  a  grejTarious  creatiu-e,  being  penorally  found  in  small  herds  u| 
banks  of  the  streams  winch  they  frequent.     These  anin)als  are  subject  it)  consK 
persecution  at  the  hand  of  man  and  beast,  as  the  flesh  is  i-emarkably  gcxjd,  and 
properly  treated  can  be  prt'servTd  like  ham  or  bacon.     Tlie  jagiiar  preys  larjjtly  oo  I 
Capybara,  which  i.s  so  huge  and  fat  that  it  alford.s  a  I'lentiful  and  siicx;nleiil  meal; 
so  easily  overcome  that  the  jaguar  finds  no  difficidtj^  in  supplying  himself  with  a 
There  is  a  kind  of  musky  flavour  about  the  flesh  of  the  Cajiybara  which  is  vcn* 
to  some  persons,  but  is  etjually  repulsive  to  others.     When  startled,  it  iitto.T9  a 
sound,  something  between  a  bark  and  grunt,  in  which  an  indefinite  iioi.se  is  pi 
and  a  large  amount  of  breath  expeiuit'd. 

The  Cavies  are  well  rejiresented  by  the  common  GunfEA  Pia 
Few  aninialH  have  received  le^is  appropriate  names  than  the  Guinea  Pig;  for  it  it 
a  pig,  but  a  rodent,  and  does  not  come  from  Guinea,  but  from  Southern  Ametiet. 
veiy  easily  tamed ;  for  its  disposition  is  so  unimpressible  and  dull  that  it 
itself  to  change  of  locality  without  betraying  any  emotion,  and   seems  bArdlyj 
susceptible  even  of  fear.     Being  a  very  pretty  little  creature,  it  is  in  somo  fa? 
domestic  pet ;  and  as  it  is  remarkably  prolific,  it  very  rapidly  increases  in  nuniben,ffili 
well  defended  from  cold  and  preserved  from  damp,  as  without  wamitb  and  a  dry 
it  soon  dies.     The  food  of  the  Guinea  Pig  is  exclusively  of  a  vegetable  uatun%  and  ^ 
feeiling  it  generally  sits  on  its  hinder  feet,  and  carries  the  food  to  its  tuouth  wilk  i 
fore-paws. 

An  idea  of  the  extreme  fecundity  of  this  animal  may  be  formed  from  tliv  fact  thitl 
begins  to  breed  at  ten  months  of  age,  that  each  brood  consists  on  an  average  of  i 
eight,  and  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  young  family  they  are  i 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  mother  is  then  ready  for  anotlier  brixxL  '  The ; 
Guinea  Pigs  are  l>om  with  their  eyes  open,  and  covered  witlj  hair,  and  do  not 
their  full  dimensions  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  tnonthsL 
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The  colour  of  the  Gumea  Pig  is  very  variable  j  but  is  generally  composed  of  white* 
red,  and  black,  in  patches  of  different  size  and  shape  in  each  individual  The  bare  portions 
of  the  skin  are  tlesh-colonred,  and  the  eye  is  brown.  The  animal  is  of  little  direct  use  to 
mankind,  as  its  tlesh  is  held  in  very  low  estimation,  and  its  hair  is  so  slightly  attached 
to  the  skin  that  its  coat  is  useless  to  the  furrier.  There  was  formerly  a  prevalent  idea 
that  rats  had  an  especial  antipathy  to  the  Guinea  Pig,  and  would  not  haunt  any  place  where 
one  of  these  animals  was  kept.  Eabbit  ownere  were  therefore  in  the  habit  of  placing  a 
Guinea  Pig  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  hutches,  in  hopes  of  scaring  away  the  rats, 
■which  are  the  chief  enemies  of  tame  rabbits.  As,  however,  in  several  instances  the 
Guinea  I'igs  were  ejiten  by  the  rats  instead  of  driving  them  from  the  premises,  the  custom 
has  gradually  fallen  into  deserved  disrepute. 

The  group  of  animals  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leporidie,  from  the  Latin  word, 
lepus,  a  hare,  is  easily  distinguishable  from  tlie  other  rodents  by  tl^e  peculiar  dentition  of 
tile  upper  jaw.  Usually  there  are  only  two  incisor  teeth  in  that  jaw  ;  but  in  the  Leporidfe 
there  are  four  incisors,  a  pair  of  smaller  teeth  being  placed  imnietliately  behind  the  usual 
upper  incisors. 

Tlie  common  H.uiE  is  known  from  the  rabbit  by  the  redder  hue  of  its  fur,  the  great 
proportionate  length  of  its  black-tipped  ears,  which  are  nearly  an  inch  longer  than  the 
head ;  by  ita  very  long  land  legs,  and  its  large  and  prominent  eyes.  When  full-grown  it  is 
of  considerable  size,  weighing  on  the  average  about  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  sometimes 
attaining  the  weight  of  twelve  or  even  tliirtecn  pounds.  In  total  leng^th  it  rather  exceeds 
two  feet,  tlie  tail  being  about  three  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  common  Hare  is  greyish- 
brt:)wn  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body,  mixed  with  a  dash  of  yellow  ;  the  abdomen  is 
white,  and  the  neck  and  breast  are  yellowish- white.  The  tail  is  black  on  the  upper  surface 
and  white  underneath,  so  that  wlien  the  creature  runs  it  exhibits  the  white  tail  at  every 
leap.  Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  Hare  deepens  into  black,  and  there  are  many  examples 
of  albino  specimens  of  this  animal. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  has  therefore  received  the  specific 
title  of  "timidus;"  but  it  is  really  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  courage,  A(icording 
to  a  weU-known  English  writer — not  a  sportsman — we  malign  the  poor  creature   by 
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stigmatizing  it  as  cowardly  or  timid,  because  it  runs  away  when  it  is  hunted-  Half  a 
himdred  hoi:semen,  together  with  a  pack  of  dogs,  hand  together  in  pursuit  of  one 
defenceless  Hare,  wliich  is  likely  to  run  away  under  such  circumstances.  There  is  harly 
any  animal,  from  an  elephant  or  lion  downwards,  that  would  not  run  away  in  like  maimer; 
and  it  is  very  unfair  to  brand  the  poor  Hare  with  an  offensive  epithet  because  it  does  not 
attempt  to  fight  a  field  of  horsemen  and  a  pack  of  hounds. 

However  disposed  the  Hare  may  be  to  flight,  when  matched  against  such  overwhehrnDg 
odds,  she  is  really  a  courageous  animal  when  more  fairly  dealt  with. 

A  countryman  had  captured  a  young  leveret  in  a  furrow,  and  was  pTOceeding  to  mari; 
it  by  notcliing  its  ears,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  work  by  the  mother  Hue.  wiiidi 
flew  at  him  with  singular  courage,  and  struck  so  fiercely  with  her  feet  that  she  tore  hii 
hands  rather  severely.  Finding  that  she  could  not  release  her  child,  she  stood  within  t 
few  feet  of  the  captor,  and  waited  patiently  until  he  liberated  the  little  Hare^  with  'wtiA 
she  went  off.  The  Hare  is  a  very  pugnacious  animal,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  wn^gmgdie 
most  savage  fights  with  those  of  its  own  species. 

The  very  long  and  powerful  hind  legs  of  the  Hare  enable  it  to  make  piodigioiuhoiind^i 
and  to  cover  a  considerable  space  of  ground  at  every  leap.  The  hinder  limbs  any  indeed, 
of  such  great  proportionate  length  that  the  animal  does  not  walk,  but  proceeds  by  a  seriei 
of  hops  or  leaps.  The  Hare  is  so  constituted  that  it  never  becomes  fat.  however  xicfa  tul 
fertile  may  be  the  pasture  in  which  it  feeds,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to  ran  for  aveiy  gmi 
distance  without  being  fatigued,  as  would  be  the  case  if  its  muscles  were  loaded  with  fit 
It  can  also  leap  to  a  cousidemble  height,  and  has  been  known  to  jump  over  a  petpendiciikr 
wall  of  eight  feet  in  height  in  order  to  escape  from  its  pursuers. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  cunning  animal,  and  is  said  by  many  who  have  closely  studied  its 
habits  to  surpass  the  fox  in  ready  ingenuity.  Appearing  to  understand  the  method  \sj 
which  the  hounds  arc  enabled  to  track  its  footsteps,  it  employs  the  most  crafty  mancennes 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  off  the  scent  Sometimes  it  will  run  forwards  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  then,  after  returning  for  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  sane 
track,  will  make  a  gi'cat  leap  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  and  lie  quietly  hidden 
while  the  hounds  run  past  its  spot  of  concealment  It  then  jumps  back  again  to  iti 
track,  and  steals  quietly  out  of  sight  in  one  direction,  while  the  hounds  are  going  in 
the  other. 

The  hare  also  displays  great  ingenuity  in  running  over  the  kind  of  soil  that  will  l<5t 
suit  the  formation  of  her  feet,  and  be  most  disadvantageous  to  her  pursuers,  and  has  been 
known,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  break  the  line  of  scent  most  effectual  by  leaping 
into  some  stream  or  lake,  and  swimming  for  a  considerable  distance  before  she  takes  to 
the  land  again.  A  Hare  has  been  seen  to  brave  the  salt  waters  and  tossing  waves  of  the 
sea  when  closely  pressed  by  the  hoimds,  and  to  evade  them  by  its  bold  ingenuity.  Some- 
times an  old  crafty  Hare  will  bafile  the  hoimds  for  a  succession  of  seasons,  imtil  it  is  ai 
familiar  to  the  huntera  as  any  of  the  dogs  or  horses,  and  makes  the  hounds  so  ashamed 
of  their  failures  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  chase  it  with  any  good  will 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  the  water,  the  Hare  is  a  good  swimmei; 
and  can  sustain  itself  upon  the  surface  for  no  inconsiderable  time.  One  of  these  animals 
was  seen  to  swim  to  an  island  which  was  at  least  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  land,  and 
to  perform  its  task  right  bravely.  Tlie  clever  animal  actually  waited  upon  the  shore  mitil 
slack  water,  when  the  tide  is  not  running,  and  having  ascertained  this  fact  by  freqnentlj 
examining  the  rippling  waves  as  they  came  curling  over  the  beach,  laimched  itself  boWlr 
upon  the  water,  and  swam  rapidly  to  the  nearest  point  of  land. 

Although  possessed  of  a  remarkably  delicate  sense  of  hearing,  and  furnished  with  Teiy 
quick  eyesight,  the  Hare  seems  to  employ  those  senses  upon  objects  wliich  are  behind  her 
rather  than  on  those  in  her  front  On  more  than  one  occasion  a  Hare  has  been  known  to 
swerve  in  her  course,  and  to  rim  into  the  very  midst  of  the  hounds  without  having  either 
seen  or  heard  them. 

The  Hare  does  not  live  in  burrows,  like  the  rabbit,  but  only  makes  a  slight  depressicai 
in  the  ground,  in  which  she  lies  so  flatly  pressed  to  the  earth  that  she  can  hardlr  be 
distinguished  from  the  soil  and  dried  herbage  among  which  she  has  taken  up' her 
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teiupomry  abode.  Altliough  she  has  no  definite  home,  the  Hare  is  strongly  attached  to 
her  *'  foriji,"  uiierever  it  may  be  pliiced,  and  even  if  driven  to  a  great  distance  by  the 
hounds,  coutrives  to  regain  her  little  domicile  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  the  varying 
seasons  of  the  year  bring  on  their  varied  accompaniments  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
drouglit,  or  clouds  and  sunshine,  the  Hare  changes  the  locality  of  her  "  form,"  so  as  to  be 
equally  defended  against  the  bitter  frost  and  snows  of  winter,  or  the  blazing  rays  of  tbe 
noontide  summer  sun. 

In  countries  where  the  snow  lies  deep  in  winter,  the  Hare  lies  very  comfortably  under 
the  white  mantle  which  envelops  the  earth,  in  a  little  cave  of  her  own  construction. 
She  does  not  attempt  to  leave  her  form  as  tlie  snow  fiiUs  heavily  around  her,  but  only 
presses  it  baclrw^ard  and  forward  by  the  movement  of  her  body,  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
ppace  between  herself  and  the  snow.  By  degrees  the  feathery  flakes  are  formed  into  a 
lund  of  domed  chamber,  which  entirely  incloses  the  inhabitant,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  round  hole  which  is  preserved  by  her  warm  breath,  and  serves  as  a  ventilating 
apertura  Tliis  air-hole  is  often  the  means  of  her  destruction  as  well  as  of  her  safety,  for 
the  scent  which  issues  from  the  aperture  betrays  her  presence  to  the  keen  nostrils  of  the 
dogs  wliich  accompany  the  solitary  hare-himter,  and  which  are  trained  to  search  for 
these  air-holes  and  stand  sentinels  over  them  until  their  master  arrives  and  captures  the 
liidden  victun. 

When  "  preserved "  in  great  numbers,  the  Hare  is  a  most  troublesome  neighbour  to 
the  farmer,  as  it  does  great  damage  to  the  crops  of  all  kinds,  eating  the  tender  blades  of 
wheat  almost  as  soon  as  they  peep  tlirough  the  earth,  invading  the  garden,  and  even 
destroying  great  quantities  of  young  trees,  by  nibbling  the  green  bark  from  the  whole  o& 
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their  circumference.  These  depredations  can  hardly  be  checked,  as  the  animal  lies  qtuAf 
in  its  "  form  "  during  the  daytime,  and  makes  long  nocturnal  journeys  in  order  to  promt 
its  food,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  garden  or  field  can  have  no  clue  to  the  home  of  the  tiyrf 
which  has  injured  him. 

It  is  a  tolerably  prolific  animal,  beginning  to  breed  when  only  a  year  old,  and  prodndm 
four  or  five  young  at  a  litter.  The  young  Hares,  or  "  leverets,"  as  they  are  technial^ 
termed,  are  born  with  their  eyes  open,  and  covered  with  hair.  For  the  space  of  fijor  m 
five  weeks  they  remain  under  the  care  of  their  mother,  but  after  that  time  they  septal^ 
and  depend  upon  themselves  for  subsistence. 

The  common  Hare  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  but  the  Irish  Hare,  Lepua  HibirmBU,k 
extremely  common  in  that  country,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  common  Lepua  timiim 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  its  English  relation  by  its  shorter  limbs,  its  round  head,  al 
short  ears,  which  are  not  so  long  as  the  head.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Irish  Bm 
is  identical  with  the  Alpine  Hare,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  with  that  animal,  nnder  tli 
title  of  Lepus  variabilis,  or  Variable  Hare,  in  reference  to  the  annual  blanching  of  its  eoft 
during  the  wiuter  months. 

Eesemblinq  the  hare  in  general  appearance  and  in  msmy  of  its  habits,  the  Rabbit  kj 
readily  distinguished  from  that  animal  by  its  smaller  dimensions,  its  different  colom;  M 
shorter  and  unilbrmly  brown  ears,  and  its  shorter  limbs. 

The  Rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  British  quadrupeds,  having  taken  fia 
possession  of  the  soil  into  which  it  has  been  imported,  and  multiplied  to  so  greit  m 
extent  that  its  numbers  can  hardly  be  kept  withm  proper  boimds  without  aimnil  mi 
wholesale  massacres.  As  it  is  more  tameable  than  the  hare,  it  has  long  been  makal 
among  the  chief  of  domestic  pets,  and  has  been  so  modified  by  careful  managemeBt  flit^ 
l^as  developed  itself  into  many  permanent  varieties,  which  would  be  considarad  at  ^aSta^ 
species  by  one  who  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  The  little  blown  alioriAlSBd  lA, 
Jiabbit  of  the  warren  bears  hardly  less  resemblance  to  the  long-baj^dd,  i  ~ 
Angola  variety,  than  the  Angola  to  the  pure  lop-eared  variety  wit^  its 
lengthened  ears  and  its  heavy  dewlap. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  Rabbit  is  an  intelligent  and  amusing  creature,  foil  of  odd  Ml- 
tricks,  and  given  to  playing  the  most  ludicrous  antics  as  it  gambols  about  the  wanen  ii 
all  the  unrestrained  joyousness  of  habitual  freedom.  To  see  Rabbits  at  their  best  it  ii 
necessary  to  be  closely  concealed  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  watch  them  in  tk 
early  morning  or  at  the  fall  of  evening.  No  one  can  form  any  true  conceptioD  of  the 
Rabbit  natui*e  until  he  has  observed  the  little  creatures  in  their  native  home  ;  and  iriieB 
he  has  once  done  so,  he  will  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  resuming  his  acquaintuxt 
with  the  droll  Little  creatures. 

To  describe  the  manifold  antics  of  a  Rabbit  warren  would  occupy  the  space  whick 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  animals,  and  even  then  would  be  qiiili , 
inadequate  to  the  proposed  task.    They  are  such  odd,  quaint,  ludicrous  beings,  and  «■; 
full  of  such  comical  little  coquetries  and  such  absurd  airs  of  assumed  dignity,  that  tk^ 
sorely  try  the  gravity  of  the  concealed  observer,  and  sometimes  cause  him  to  bnist  iali 
irrepressible  laughter,  to  their  profound  dismay. 

At  one  time  they  are  gravely  pattering  about  the  doors  of  their  subterranean  honi^ 
occasionally  sitting  upright  and  gazing  in  every  direction,  as  if  fearful  of  a  surprise^  aai 
all  behaving  with  the  supremest  gravity.  Next  moment,  some  one  gets  angxy,  aai 
stamps  his  feet  fiercely  on  the  ground  as  a  preliminary  observation  before  engaging  iife 
regular  fight  Suddenly  a  whole  party  rush  off  at  full  speed,  scampering  over  the  grood 
as  if  they  meant  to  run  for  a  mile  at  least,  but  unexpectedly  stop  short  at  an  inviting  tdl 
of  herbage,  and  nibble  it  composedly  as  if  they  had  not  run  a  ywxi.  Then  a  sudden  peais 
will  flash  through  the  whole  party,  and  with  a  rush  and  a  scurry  every  rabbit  leaps  into 
its  burrow  and  vanishes  from  sight  like  magic.  The  spot  that  was  so  full  of  lifebott 
moment  since  is  now  deserted  and  silent  as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited  for  ages ;  bat  ii 
»  few  minutes  one  little  nose  is  seen  cautiously  poked  out  of  a  burrow,  the  head  and  eta 
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follow,  and  in  a  very  few  miniitL's  the  frightened  Iia];l»iis  have  come  again  into  the  liglit 
rf  day,  and  have  recommenced  their  interrupted  pastimes. 

Few  animala  are  so  easily  startled  as  the  Rabbit,  and  with  peifect  good  reason.  For 
Iheir  enemies  are  found  in  so  many  directions  and  untier  such  insidious  guises,  that  they 
iie  well  justified  in  taking  every  possible  precaution  for  their  safety.  Sundry  rapacious 
jirds  are  very  fond  of  young  Rabbits,  and  swoop  down  unexpectudly  from  some  imknown 
leriol  r^on  before  the  doomed  creature  <^an  even  comprehend  its  danger.  Stoats  and 
"  3ls  make  dreadful  havoc  in  a  warn^u,  and  even  the  domestic  cat  is  sadly  apt  to  turn 
ler  if  a  well-stocked  warren  should  happen  to  be  mthin  easy  distance  of  her  home, 
xes  are  very  crafty  in  the  pursuit  of  young  Rabbits,  and  dig  them  out  of  the  ground 
a  very  ingenious  and  expeditious  manner ;  while  the  common  hedgehog  is  but  too  apt 
indulge  its  carnivorous  appetite  with  an  occasional  Rabbit 

The  burrows  in  which  the  R;it>bit  lives  are  extremely  irreguliir  in  their  construction 
ind  often  commimicate  with  each  other  to  a  remarkable  extent 

From  many  of  its  foes,  the  Itabbit  escapes  by  diving  suddenly  into  its  burrow;  but 
there  are  some  auimals,  such  as  the  stoat,  weasel,  and  ferret,  which  follow  it  into  its 
Siibt<jrranean  abode,  and  slay  it  within  the  precincts  of  its  own  home.     Dogs,  especially 
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f  of  the  small  terrier  breeds,  will  often  force  their  way  into  the  Rabbit  burrows,  and 
3inetimes  paid  the  penalty  of  their  life  for  their  boldness.  The  Rabbit  has  been 
)  watch  a  terrier  dog  safely  into  one  of  the  burrows,  and  then  to  till  up  the 
ice  so  eflectually  that  the  invader  has  not  been  able  to  Te■tT^ce  his  steps,  and  has 
miserably  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
the  female  Rabbit  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she  quits  the  ordiuar}'  burrows, 
_  a  special  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  sheltexing  her  young  family  during  their  first 
Beks  of  life.  At  the  extremity  of  the  burrow  she  places  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
intermixed  with  down  which  she  plucks  from  her  own  body,  so  as  to  make  a  soft 
bed  for  the  expected  occupants.  The  young  li^ibbits  are  about  seven  or  eight 
ntiinber,  and  are  born  without  hair  and  with  their  eyes  closed.  Not  until  they  have 
Edned  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  days  are  i\wy  able  to  open  their  eyelids  and  to  see  the 
rid  into  which  they  have  been  brought, 

len  domesticated,  the  female  Rabbit  is  sometimes  apt  to  eat  her  own  young,  a 
which  has  been  considered  as  incurable.     It  seems,  however,  that  the  Rabbit 
this  apparently  unnatural  manner  from  very  natural  causes.     It  has  long  been  the 
itom  to  deprive  domestic  Rabbits  of  water,  on  the  plea  that  in  a  wild  state  they  never 
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drink,  but  obtain  the  needful  moisture  from  the  green  herbage  on  which  they  feed  Bi 
in  the  open  country,  they  always  feed  while  the  dew  lies  heavily  upon  every  lU^ 
wliich  is  never  the  case  witli  the  green  food  with  which  our  domestic  Babbits  are  sappGA  I 
Moreover,  -wc  feed  our  Eabbits  very  largely  on  bran,  pollard,  oats,  and  other  dry  nomrihl 
ment  which  they  do  not  obtain  in  their  normal  state  of  freedom.  The  mother  BiUii| 
instinctively  licks  her  young  when  they  are  bom,  and  is  evidently  liable  to  an  i 
desire  for  liquid  nourishment  which  prompts  her  to  eat  anything  that  may  assuage  111  i 
burning  thirst.  A  Eabbit,  wliich  had  already  killed  and  begun  to  eat  one  of  her  (  "  " 
has  been  seen  to  leave  the  half-eaten  body  and  to  run  eagerly  to  a  pan  of  water  i 
was  placed  in  her  hutch.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  when  an  animal  is  obliged  li] 
afford  a  constant  supply  of  liquid  nourishment  to  her  young,  she  is  forced  to  iniUbi  t] 
sufficiency  of  fluid  to  enable  her  to  comply  with  the  ever  recurring  demands  of  ki| 
offspring. 

I?abbits  are  terribly  destructive  animals,  as  is  too  well  known  to  all  residents  neffil 
warren,  and  are  sad  depredators  in  field,  garden,  and  plantation,  destroying  in  myj 
wantonness  hundreds  of  plants  which  they  do  not  care  to  eat    They  do  very  great  da: 
to  young  trees,  delighting  in  stripping  them  of  the  tender  bark  as  far  as  they  can  i 
while  standing  on  their  hind  feet     Sometimes  they  eat  the  bark,  but  in  many  cases  1 
leave  it  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  having  chiselled  it  from  the  tree  on  which  it  gasw,  i 
to  which  it  afforded  nourishment,  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercising  their  teeth  and  kees 
them  in  proper  order,  just  as  a  cat  delights  in  clawing  the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables. 

When  the  Rabbits  have  begun  to  devastate  a  plantation,  they  will  continae  I 
destructive  amusement  until  they  have  killed  every  tree  in  the*  place,  unless  ^bef  i 
effectually  checked.    Tliere  are  only  two  methods  of  saving  the  trees— one  of  kiDiif  i 
the  Eabbits,  and  the  other  by  making  them  disgusted  with  Qieir  employment    Tbe  I  ' 
plan  is  generally  the  most  feasible,  and  can  be  attained  by  painting  each  tree  with  at 
infusion  of  tobacco,  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  clay  and  other  substances  to  maks  J 
adhere  to  the  bark.    This  mixture  should  be  copiously  applied  to  the  first  three  Ml 
every  tree,  so  that  the  Eabbit  cannot  find  any  portion  of  the  bark  that  is  noi  ii 
with  the  nauseous  compound,  and  is  an  effectual  preservative  against  their  atts 

In  their  normal  state  of  freedom,  Eabbits  feed  exclusively  on  vegetaMe  loo^  bnl  M 
domestication  they  will  eat  a  very  great  variety  of  substances.    Many  of  n^  own  BsUil 
were  very  fond  of  sweetmeats,  and  would  nibble  a  piece  of  hardbake  with  great  enjojmdU 
though  they  were  always  much  discomposed  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  their  strange  dk^  | 
and  used  to  shake  their  heads  violently  from  side  to  side  when  they  found  themsdvBi ' 
unable  to  disengage  their  teeth.    They  would  also  eat  tallow  candles,  a  fact  niaA  1 1 
discovered  accidentally,  by  seeing  them  devour  a  candle-end  that  had  fallen  out  of  an  oli  | 
lanteriL     These  curious  predilections  were  the  more  unaccountable,  because  the  aniiaab 
were  most  liberally  supplied  with  food,  and  were  also  permitted  to  run  in  the  kitda  1 
garden  for  a  limited  time  daily,  and  to  feed  upon  the  growing  lettuces,  parsley,  canoi^ 
and  other  vegetables,  as  they  pleased. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Eabbit  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the  har^  so  that  the  two  anioib 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  close  proximity.  Tlie  possibility  of  a  hybrid  progaf 
between  the  two  species  was,  until  late  years,  entirely  denied.  There  are,  however,  aensi 
accidental  instances  of  such  a  phenomenon,  and  in  every  case  the  father  has  be<Mi  a  Babtt 
and  the  mother  a  hare.  There  are  many  examples  of  young  Eabbits  which  possess  uaA 
of  the  colouring  and  general  aspect  of  the  hare,  but  these  are  almost  inyaiiably  the  oflbpog 
of  domesticated  Eabbits  which  have  been  turned  into  a  warren. 

In  its  native  state,  the  fur  of  the  Eabbit  is  of  nearly  imiform  brown,  but  when  tie 
animal  is  domesticated,  its  coat  assumes  a  variety  of  hues,  such  as  pure  white,  jetty  Uacl; 
pied,  dun,  slaty-grey,  and  many  other  tints. 

The  Chinchilla,  so  well  known  for  its  exquisitely  soft  and  delicate  for,  belongs  to  tk 
group  of  animals  which  are  known  to  zoologists  under  the  title  of  Jerb6idse,  and^raiehfle 
remarkable  for  the  great  comparative  length  of  their  hinder  limbs,  and  their  loo^  bao^ 
clothed  tails. 
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be  Chinchilla  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sou  them  America,  living  chiefly  among  the  higher 
atainous  districts,  where  its  thick  silken  fur  is  of  infinite  service  in  protecting  it  from 
I  cold  It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  digging  its  subtermnean  homes  in  the  valleys  which 
set  the  liilly  country  in  which  it  lives,  and  banding  together  in  great  numbers  in 
I  favoured  localities.  The  food  of  the  Ciiincbilla  is  exclusively  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
■i  consists  chiefly  of  various  bulbous  root^,  which  it  disinters  by  means  of  its  powerful 
Boritd  paws.  T\iide  feeding,  it  sits  upon  its  hinder  feet,  and  conveys  the  food  tr^  its  mouth 
vith  its  fore-feet,  which  it  uses  ^vith  singular  adroitness.  It  is  a  most  exquisitely  cleanly 
^•1  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  its  fur,  for  wo  may  always 
that  whenever  an  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  or  tlie,  texture  of  its 
inil  robes,  it  is  always  most  assiduous  in  preser\-ing  them  hvm  any  substance 
might  stain  their  purity  or 
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\  their  fibres. 
he  fur  of  the  Chinchilla  is 
delicate  clear  grey  upon  the 
softening   into   a  greyish- 
on  the  under  portions,  and 
ture   is   man^ellously  soft 
I  fine.      As  the  fur  seems  to 
Df  two   dificrent  qualities   in 
ftals   tliat    are   lirought  from 
rvnt  parts  of  South  America, 
supposed  that  there  may  be 
•  two  distinct  species  of  tliis 
or  at  least  two  permanent 
Ues,  the  hair  of  one  being  very 
more  delicate  than  that  of 
lother.     Besides  being  dressed 
emj>loyed  as  a  fur,  the  hair 
lie  Chinchilla  is  so  long  and 
,  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
and  has  been  manufactured 
ttto  vario\is  fabrics  where  warmth 
lightness  are  equally  required. 

the  animal  is  very  small,  only  measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  total  length, 

ail  occupying  nearly  one-third  of  the  measurement,  many  skins  are  employed  in  the 

factnre  of  one  article  of  ordinary  dress»  and  the  destruction  of  the  Chinchilla   is 

arily  very  considerable  in  order  to  supply  the  constant  demand  for  this  deser\'edly 

Ular  fur. 

far  as  is  known,  the  Chinclulla  is  not  a  very  intelligent  animal,  seeming  to  be 
ily  superior  to  the  guinea  pig  in  intellect,  and  appearing  scarcely  to  recognise  even  the 
ad  that  supplies  it  with  food. 

tie  Lag^jTIS  is  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  animal  by  tlie  structure  of  the 
^-feot,  which  are  only  furnished  with  four  toes,  while  those  of  the  chinchilla  possess 
ftye  The  ears  are  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  head,  and  being  somewhat  similar  to 
of  the  hare,  have  gained  for  the  animal  the  generic  name  of  Lagotis,  or  Hare- 
be  hinder  limbs  are  long,  and  very  mucli  resemble  those  of  the  hare  or  rabbit ;  and 
'"whole  aspect  of  the  creature  partakes  greatly  of  the  leporine  character.  Tlie  coat  is 
irery  like  tliat  of  the  hare  in  colour  and  texture,  and  is  soft,  long,  and  rather  wooUy,  but  as 
jit  is  only  slightly  attached  to  the  skin  is  valueless  as  a  fur.  The  long  ears  arc  rounded  at 
Jlheir  extremities,  and  their  margins  are  rolled  inwards.  The  tail  is  so  long  that  it  forms 
[ft  ready  means  of  separating  the  Lagotis  from  the  hares  or  rabbits,  being  quite  as  long  as 
[the  bmly,  and  thickly  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  and  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocky 
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localities  among  which  it  dwells.     Although  tolerably  active^  it  appears  to  be 
of  little  endurance,  never  attempting  to  <>s«.*apc  by  sp<3cd  if  it  slioiild  chaiico  to  be  ) 
but  diving  at  unce  into  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  nearest  cranny.     AVlieu  wounded,  I 
always  seek  the  same  retreat,  so  that  unless  lliey  are  killed  by  some  instantly  i 
injury,  their  bodiea  cannot  bo  recovered  by  the   himter.      The  fur  of  this 
80  slightly  attached  to  the  skin  tliat  it  comes  away  wlien  liandled.     The  flesh,  hni 
delicate  and  lender,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  value  as  an  article  of 
the  Lagotis  is  Imuted. 

The  Gerboas  bear  a  curious  i-eseniblance  to  the  kangaroos,  not  only  ia  their  j 
appearance,  but  in  many  of  their  habits.  Like  those  animals,  they  leap  oret 
wliich  are  absolutely  enonnous  when  the  sric  of  their  bodies  is  taken  into 
they  constantly  sit  uprigltt  in  order  to  obsen'e  surrounding  objects,  their  food  18 
same  nature,  and  they  cany  it  to  their  mouths  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  fore-linbll 
extremely  short,  while  tlie  hinder  legs  and  feet  are  developed  to  a  very  great  exteDt«  i 
they  are  all  furnished  with  a  long,  hair-clad  tail,  which  serves  to  aid  them  in 
their  balance  while  shooting  through  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  leaping  rodents  is  the  Spbing   HAiifli  or 
Gerboa,  sometimes  calhid,  from  its  hare-like  aspect,  the  Cape  Leaping  Harb. 

It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  is  found  in  considerable  uuinbe«  u|a 
sides  of  mountains,  where  it  iuliabits  certain  burrows  which  it  tunnels  for  itself  i 
ground     It  prefers  sandy  ground  for  the  locality  of  its  habitation,  and  associates  1 
in  great  profusion  in  favourable  spots,  so  that  the  earth  is  completely  honoyootul 
its  bun-ows.     Being  a  noctui-nal  animal,  it  is  rarely  seen  by  daylight,  seldom  IcATO^g  I 
stronghold  as  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizoiL     The  natives,  who  set  sonw  nlw  j 
its  flesh,  take  advantage  of  this  habit,  and  being  sure  of  finding  the  Spring  Hau  it  1 
during  the  daji-ime,  tid^e  their  measures  accordingly.    Placing  a  sentinel  at  the  moolli^ 
the  burrow,  they  force  the  inmate  to  evacuate  the  premises  by  pouring  a  deluge  of  ' 
into  the  hole,  and  as  it  rushes  into  the  open  air,  it  is  seized  or  struck  down  bjr  tbe  i 
hand  of  the  sentinel 
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ke  the  kangaroos,  the  Spring  Haas  prefers  rough  and  i-ocky  ground  to  a  smooth  soil, 
displays  such  wonderful  agility  as  it  leaps  from  spot  to  s])ot,  that  it  can  baffle  almost 
lay  fc^e  by  its  mere  piwor  of  jumping.  At  a  single  leap  this  creature  will  compass  a 
Ipnce  of  twenty  or  tliirty  feet,  and  is  able  to  continue  these  extraordinary  bounds  for  a 
freat  distance.  It  is  rather  a  mischievous  animal,  as,  like  the  common  hare,  it  is  in  the 
labit  of  making  nocturnal  raids  upon  tlie  corn-fields  and  gardens,  and  escaping  safely 
ll^e  guht<?iTane.in  burrow  before  the  sunrise, 

^pWith  the  exception  of  shorter  ears,  and  the  elongated  hinder  limbs,  the  Spnng  Haas 
8  not  unlike  our  common  hare.  Tlie  fur  is  of  a  dark  fawTi,  or  redJish-brown,  perceptibly 
inged  with  yellow  on  the  upper  parts,  and  fading  into  greytsh-wliite  lieneath.  In  texture 
i  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bare.  Tbe  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  heavily 
•O^'ered  with  rather  stiff  hairs,  which  at  the  extremity  are  of  a  deep  black  hue.  Upon 
lie  fore-legs  there  are  five  toes,  which  are  armed  with  poweriul  claws,  by  means  of  which 
he  animal  digs  its  burrows,  whde  the  hinder  feet  are  only  furnished  with  four  toes,  each 
which  is  lipped  with  a  long  and  rather  sharply  pointed  claw, 

;  Jerb<5idie  find  their  best  typ€  in  the  common  Geeboa  of  Northern  Africa, 
liis  beautiful  and  active  little  animal  is  hardly  lai'ger  than  an  nrdinars,'  English  rat, 
[)iigh  its  peculiar  attitudes  and  its  extreracly  long  tail  give  it  an  appearance  of 
dimensions  than  it  really  possesses.  Tlie  general  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  hght  dun, 
shed  with  yellow,  the  abdomen  being  nearly  white.  The  tail  is  of  very  great 
proportionate  length,  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  tufted  at  it«  extremity  with  stiff  black 
bairs,  the  extreme  tip  being  white.  From  various  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon 
this  member  and  its  use  to  the  animal,  it  appears  that  the  tail  is  of  infinite  service  in 
ing  the  proper  balance  of  the  body  while  the  creature  is  flying  through  mid-air  in 
i.iordinary  leaps ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  tail  was  shortened,  the  power  of  leaping 
diminished,  and  when  it  was  entirely  removed,  the  animal  was  afraid  to  lesip  at  all.  Such 
truncated  specimens  were  almost  deprived  of  all  power  of  locomotion,  for  they  could 
never  presei-ve  their  balance  as  they  rose  upon  their  binder  feet,  but  rolled  over  on  their 
As  tlie  Gerboa  rises  fiom  one  of  its  huge  bounds  f«tr  the  purpose  of  commencing 
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ft  second  leap,  it  curvca  its  tail  into  the  peeuliar  form  which  is  repieaenied  it  t 
engraving,  but  straightens  it  in  its  aerial  course. 

The  Gerboa  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  lives  in  society,  so  that  it  fonns  Wgo  i 
"  warrens "  i\\  those  parts  of  the  countiy  where  it  takes  up  its  residence    Ii  is  I 
hunted  by  the  natives,  \vho  set  some  store  by  ita  rather  unpalatable  llcah,  and  is  ( 
by  stopping  Tip  as  mauy  burrows  as  can  conveniently  be  reached,  and  killing  tbei 
as  they  rush  atlrighted  from  the  open  entrances.    This  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  sa 
mode  of  capturing  these  fleet  and  agile  creatures ;  for  if  they  can  once  leap  away  f 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  pursuei^,  they  scour  over  the  ground  with  such 
speed  that  they  can  hardly  be  overt^aken  even  by  a  trained  gn3yhoiind. 

Dry  and  sandy  spots  are  in  greatest  favour  with  the  Gerboa,  which  is  better  aUal 
in  such  soils  tbun  in  moist  situations.    Against  the  injurious  effcHits  of  the  hani  and  IT 
ground  upon  its  feet  it  is  guarded  by  a  thick  covering  of  stiff,  bristly  haira,  whichl 
the  soles  of  the  feet  from  injiuy,  and,  moreover,  are  useful  in  giving  a  firm  hold  up< 
ground  when  the  animal  is  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  its  extraordinary  bound*.  I^  *H 
lively  and  playful  animal,  delighting  to  bask  itself  in  tho  sun  near  the  err~ ""  ^  ^^ 
burrows,  and  to  divert  itself  by  occasional  gambols  with  its  companions, 
makes  these  visits  to  the  open  air  for  the  sjike  of  enjo}nng  the  wanu  beama  ol  ui'^  ^-j 
the  Gerboa  is  a  noctunial  animal,  and  feeds  only  by  night. 

By  the  united  powei-s  of  its  teeth  and  claws  it  can  drive  its  tunnel  tlirough  imp 
which  would  baffle  any  ordinary  animal  j  for  it  can  not  only  cut  its  way  thiroj 
hardest-  sand,  but  is  even  able  to  gnaw  a  passage  through  the  thin  layer  of  stone  i 
lies  beneath  tlic  sand     The  food  of  these  animals  consists  chiefly  of  roots  aad  S 
substances,  wiuch  it  digs  out  of  the  earth,  but  it  also  feeds  on  various  kin^is  of  gw'~ 

The  generic  term  "iJipiis,"  or  two-iboted,  has  been  given  to  tho  true  GerboM  1 
they  press  their  fore-feet  so  closely  to  their  breasts  while  they  leap  tliat  they  ipp*    _ 
entirely  destitute  of  those  limbs,  and  only  to  possess  the  two  long  hind  h'^        L| 
animals  that  belong  to  this  genus  have  five  toes  on  their  fore-feet  and  only  tlm^  ^^r 
hinder  feet.    The  hair  of  the  tail  is  aiTanged  in  a  double  row,  after  the  manncf  tt«"*j 
scientillcally  called  "distichous." 
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^-"her  gregarious  in  its  habits,  so  tlitit  wlienever  one  nest  is  discovered, 

•^y  be  found  at  no  very  great  distunce.     These  iicsts  are  of 

'Mg  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  grass. 

The  entrance  to  the  nest  is  from  above. 

^y  tliree  or  four  in  number  at  a  birth,  and  make  their 

^  or  the  beginning  of  summer.     It  is  probable  that 

the  end  of  autumn,  as  Mr.  Bell  received  from  one 

half-grown  Dormouse,  which  had  evidently  been 

cimens,  which  were  apparently  not  more  tlian 

are  able  to  see  iji  a  very  few  days,  and  in  a 

lent  of  their  parents. 

'0  carries  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  its 

■  *  13  also  able  to  suspend  itself  by  the 

.  seen  hanging  in  this  manner,  and 

»  The  DoiTOouse  is  not  confined 

'-ope,  and  is  common  even  in 
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[  and  active  group  of  animals  of  which  our  English  Squii-rel  is  so  familiar 
Dund  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  and,  w  ith  one  or  two  exceptions, 
sively  among  tlie  branches  of  trees.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
I  the  branches  and  bark,  they  ai-e  furnished  with  long,  finger-liko  toea 
which  are  armed  with  sharp  curved  claws. 
UJg  Squirrels,  of  which  the  Taguan  is  a  good  example,  the  skin  of  the 
fied  in  a  method  similar  to  that  which  has  alixjady  been  noticed  in  the 
stralia  and  the  Colugo  of  Java.  This  skin  is  so  largely  developed,  that 
is  sitting  at  its  ease,  its  paws  but  just  appear  from  under  the  soft 
ate  and  fur-clad  membrane.  When  the  creature  intends  to  make  one  of 
aps,  it  stretches  all  its  four  limbs  tu  their  fullest  extent,  and  is  iipborne 
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The  cominoii  Dokmouse  is  abundantly  found  in  many  districts  of 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  in  great  fiivour  as  a  domestic  pet. 

The  total  length  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  rather  more  than  five 
being  two  inches  and  a  half  long.     The  colour  of  its  fur  is  a  light  reddish-br 
back,  yellowish- white  upon  the  abdoiaen,  and  white  on  the  tliroat 
to  the  adidt  animal  only,  as  in  the  juvenile  Dormouse  the  fur  is  nearly  > 
as  that  of  the  common  mouse,  the  ruddy  tinge  only  appearing  on  the  hfl 
is  not  until  the  little  creatures  have  nenily  completed  a  year  of  existence 
the  beantiful  hues  of  adult  age.    The  tail  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  which  j 
n  double  row  throughout  its  length,  and  tonus  a  slight  tuft  at  the  extremity. 

ratlier  large  in  proportion  to  the  I 
are  large  and  broad»  and  the 
and  slightly  prominent. 

The   Dormouse   is    a    noctx 
passing  the  whole  of  the  day  in 
neatly  constructed  nest,   which 
built  in  the  most  retired  spot 
bush  or  small  tree.     It  is  a  ver 
creature,  leaping  from  branch  to] 
traversing  the  intricate   maze 
wood  with  such  ready  feat 
scarcely  be  taken  by  a  bums 
rally,   when   a  Dormouse   is   cap 
secured  while  sleeping  in  \U  ne 
its  slumbers  it  is  so  deeply  bur 
that  it  can  be  handled  without 
ance  or  attempting  escape.     The 
Donuouse  consists  of  various  fnii 
such  as  acorns,  nuts,  haws,  ami  vx 

As  the  animal  is  one  of  the 
is  in  the  habit  of  gatherin 
of  dried  food,  to  aflbi-d  oc. 
during  the  long  wintry  m- 
its  bed,  imprisoned  in  the 
sleep.     Like  many  other  luliemi^ 
the  Dormouse  becomes  exceodinglj 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  is  the 
to  withstand  the  severity  of  the] 
son  better  than  if  it  retired  into 
only  it,s  ordinary  condition.     As 
weuthiT  becomes  cold,  the  Dor 
into  its  nest,  and  there  slumbeis  thm 
the  entire  winter,  waking  up  for  a  ! 
whenever  a   milder  temperature 
severit}'  of  the  frost,  and  after 
nourishment,    sinking   again   into 
lethargy.       Several    interesting 
have  been  made  on  this  animal  in  connexion  with  the  phenomenon  whic 
hibeniation,  and  with  the  same  results  as  have  already  been  mentioned  wlieaj 
the  hedgehog  and  the  bat. 

This  hoard  of  provisions  is  not  gathered  into  the  nest,  whicli  is  solely  i 
the  purpose  of  waimtli  and  concealment,  but  is  hidden  away  in  sundry  cotiT 
and  crannies,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  nest  is  placed     Comparativrly  httlel 
is  eaten  during  the  winter,  unless,  indeed,  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  pecQ 
hilt  it  is  of  very  great  service  in  the  eai-lier  part  of  the  spring,  when  UwT 
awake  and  lively,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  fresh  fruits  on  which  it  conld  feed 
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Dormouse  is  rather  gi"cgarioiis  in  ite  Imbita,  so  that  whoiiever  ono  nest  is  fliscovcrcd, 
^Bral  others  may  generally  be  found  at  no  very  great  distance.  Iliese  nests  are  of 
Ifiiderable  dimensions,  being  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  grass. 
yes,  and  similar  substances.  The  entrance  to  the  nest  is  from  above. 
The  young  animals  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number  ai  a  birth,  and  make  their 
learance  about  the  end  of  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.  It  is  probable  that 
re  may  be  a  second  brood  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  as  Mr.  Bell  received  from  one 
ility  in  the  month  of  September  one  half-growTi  Dormouse,  which  had  evidently  been 
a  in  the  spring,  and  three  very  little  specimens,  wliich  were  apparently  not  more  than 
reek  or  two  old.     They  are  bom  blind,  but  are  able  to  see  in  a  very  few  days,  and  in  a 

rkably  short  space  of  time  become  independent  of  their  parents. 

"Ice  many  other  rodent  animals,  the  Dormouse  carries  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  its 
Biws,  wlule  it  sits  upright  on  its  hinder  legs.  It  is  also  able  to  suspend  itself  by  the 
"  et  from  any  convenient  branch,  and  may  often  be  seen  hanging  in  this  manner,  and 

J  as  comfortably  as  if  it  were  seated  on  firm  ground.     The  Dormouse  is  not  confined 
England,  but  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  common  even  in 
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1  beautiful  and  active  group  of  animals  of  which  our  Eoglish  Squm-el  is  so  familiar 

nple,  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 

jiost  exclusively  among  the  branches  of  trees.    In  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain 

daap.  upon  the  branches  and  bark,  they  are  furnished  with  long,  iinger-like  toes 

lie  fore-feet,  which  are  armed  with  sbai'j)  curved  claws. 

_  the  Flying  Squirrels,  of  whicli  the  Taouan  is  a  good  example,  the  skin  of  the 
Cs  is  modified  in  a  method  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
^Xiiists  of  Australia  and  the  Colugo  of  Java.  This  skin  is  so  largely  develoi»ed,  that 
«i  the  animal  is  sitting  at  its  ease,  its  paws  but  just  appear  from  ujider  the  soft 
*  of  the  delicate  and  fur-clad  membrane.  When  the  creature  intends  to  make  one  of 
kiarvellous  leaps,  it  stretches  all  its  four  limbs  to  their  fidlest  extent,  and  is  upborne 
J.  Q  g 
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through  the  air  on  the  pamchute-Uke  expansion  which  extends  along  its  adeai 
animal  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  ia  tolerahly  common. 

It  ia  rather  a  large  species,  as  its  total  length  is  nearly  three  feet,  the  tail  occupjrii 
about  one  foot  eight  inches,  measured  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  hairs  v  "  '  '  V  ii 
8o  thickly  clothed.     The  general  colour  of  this  animal  ia  a  clear  chestnut,  :  va 

brown  on  the  back,  and  becoming  more  ruddy  on  the  sides.  The  little  pointed  t^jj  i 
covered  with  short  and  soft  fur  of  a  delicate  brown,  and  the  tail  ia  heavily  da«i  ni 
bushy  hairs,  greyish-black  on  the  basal  portions  of  that  member,  and  sooty-blie 
towards  the  extremity.  Tlie  pamclmte  membrane  is  deUcately  thin,  scarcely  thv-^  '^  "■» 
ordinary  writing-paper,  when  it  is  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  is  covered  with  hi 
its  surfaces,  the  fur  of  the  upper  side  being  chestnut,  and  that  of  the  lower  surfarf  !j»4;r 
wliite.  A  stripe  of  greyish-black  hairs  marks  the  edge  of  the  membrane,  and  ibe « 
abdomen  of  tlie  animal,  together  with  the  throat  and  the  breast,  is  covered  with  *'~^ 
silvery  greyish-white  fur, 

^     I  There    are    many    other    Flying 

belonging  to   different   countries,   but 
very  similar  chamcteristics  of  form  and! 
They  are  all  playful  and  lively  animals,  i 
in  the  most  gamesbme  sports  as  they! 
other  about   the  branches   of  the  tree ' 
they  have  taken  up  their  residence. 
creatures  we  may  record  the  names  of  thej 
or  Flying  Squirrel  of  America,  the  Poi 
Siberia,  and  the  lUsoo  of  India. 
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The  true  Squirrels  possess  no 
membrani%  as  do  the  Flying    Squirrels, 
t!iey  furnished  with  cheek-pouches,  as  ia  the 
with  the  Ground  SquuTela  of  America 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  tlie  Squirreli 
Jeleeang,  or  Javan  Squirrel,  a  native  of 
part  of  India,  and  Cochin  China.  Its  total 
is  ahont  two  feet,  the  tail  and  body  being  o(paI  * 
each  other  in  measurement  In  colotir  it  is  <8*^ 
the  most  variable  of  animals,  so  that  it  hii  ^^ 
more  than  once  described  under  differeot  ■■* 
In  the  British  Museum  are.  several  spednOif 
this  animal,  and  all  of  them  present  many 
in  point  of  colour,  while  some  are  so  veiy 
each  otlier  that  most  persons  would  confide? 
to  be  separate  species.  Some  specimens 
animal  are  pale  yellow,  while  others  oit 
brown ;  in  some  the  colour  is  toleraWr 
while  in  others  it  is  variously  pie«l ;  W 
there  seems  to  he  a  toh-i  '  ':  >cided 
between  a  darker  and  a  li  ;it, 

circumstance  it  has  sometiiuei*  ht^vn 
lf[coh>r,  or  the  two-coloured  S<i\nrro!. 

In  general,  the  darker  hue  j  n 

and  upper  portions  of  the  bov^,.  .^-..^  iht 
tint  is  abruptly  separated  from  it  by  a 
of  demarcation.     The  usual  colour  of  tbc  I 

is  a  dark  brownish-black  on  the  back,  the  top  of  the  head  yellowish,  and  tb< 

abdoTnen  golden  yellow. 

Tlie  Jelerang  is  rather  common  in  the  countries  which  it  iiibabii8»  and  nft 

retiring  in  its  habits,  and  dreads  the  proximity  of  mankind,  it  is  not  so  ndj 
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J  is  the  case  with  the  greater  mrniber  of  the  Sqiiirrels.     It  lives  chiefly  in  the 

e  forests,  and  fe-eds  upon  tlie  wild  fruits  that  grow  without  any  aid  from  the 

mankind.     It  is  easily  tamed,  and  being  an  active,  amusinn;  animal,  as  well  as 

d  of  a  beautifully  marked   coat,  is  often  domesticated  among  the  inhabitants 

ime  couutiy.    The  flesh  of  the  Jelerang  ia  thought  to  be  veiy  good,  and  is  eaten 

latives. 

generic  term  Sciurm,  which  is  applied  to  all  the  animals  that  belong  to  this 
I  of  Greek  derivation,  and  signifies  "shadow-tail,"  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
be  Squirrels  curl  their  bushy  tails  over  their  bodies,  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the 
the  sun.     The  name  PtSromys,  which  is 
to  the  Taguan,  is  also  taken  from  the 
Oguage,  and  signifies  "winged-mouse,"  "-^\  v'^-O 

ff  one  is  familiar  with  the  lively  little 

Squibeel,   which    makes    the   woods 

rith  its  active  gambols,  and  is  too  often 

)r  its   gaiety  by   l»eing   captured   and 

d  to  make  sport  for  its  owner  withiD 

rw  precincts  of  a  wire  cage. 

little  animal  is  plentiful  in  many  ports 

1^  and,    indeed,   is   generally    found 

Huere  is  a  tolerably  large  copse  or  a 

■    moderate    dimensions.      In    private 

}  and    parks    it    luxuriates,    knowing 

rely  that   it   may  wander  at   its  own 

checked   and   unharmed.     Among  the 

iches  its  powers  of  activity  are  abso- 

irising,  for  it  will  fling  itself  through 

nces.  and  at  such  a  height,  that  it 

ly  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  every  inst^infc. 
Idom  or  never  makes  a  false  step,  and 

should  lose  its  foothold,  it  is  not  at 
;cert«d,  but  spreads  out  its  logs  and 

to  their  utmost  expansion,  so  that  it 
a  large  surface  to  the  air,  and  comes 
»tly  to  the  earth,  even  though  it  may 
led  from  a  considerable  height. 
c  ground  it  is  not  so  much  at  its  ea.se 
it  is  careering  amid  tlie  branches  of 
p  tree,  and,  as  soon  as  it  feehs  alaiined, 
akes  the  best  of  its  way  towards  the 
ee  trunk.  Its  gait  is  a  kind  of  semi- 
id  even  when  a-scembng  a  perpendicular 
I  it  maintains  the  same  galloping  move- 
id  ascends  to  a  considerable  height  in 
lall  space  of  time. 

^tch  a  little  party  of  Squirrels  in  a  tree  is  a  most  amusing  occupation,  but  not  very 
Daged.  as  the  little  creatures  are  blessed  with  quick  eyesight,  and  if  they  happen 
y  object  which  they  fancy  may  be  dan<,'erous,  they  always  keep  themselves  on  the 
lide  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree  which  they  are  tnivei-sing.  So  jealously 
aard  themselves  by  the  interjiosition  of  the  branches,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
»  of  these  animals  after  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  the  gunner.  By  dint  of 
however,  it  is  possible  to  witness  the  whole  proceedings  of  tlie  merry  little 
f  and  to  obtain  a  great  fund  of  amusement  by  so  doing. 

rel-hunting  is  always  a  great  sport  among  boys,  and  is   the   more  fascinating 
he  Squirrel  is  harrlly  ever  captiired  in  fair  chase. 
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The  only  plan  ia  to  watch  the  aninuil  vatik  it  hmm 
«ilWtoetod  shower  of  tnimilefl,  to  drire  it  into  ladk 
•  fiaif  fmwcl  the  troe,  so  as  to  intercept  the  Sqmocl  if 
Ut  tib0  mojid  nuf\  niniiing  to  another  tiwJL    *Die  be^  d 
AftrfrPM,  and  endeavoura,  by  violently  ahakxng  the  hi^ 
looMii  it«  bold  and  come  to  the  earth.    Bat  it  is  I7 110 
A  Hf\mnti\  from  a  branch,  especially  as  the  little  en 
and  HMMt  al^nder  bouglia  which  even  bend  nnder  the 
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U'lu^  quif'tly  twhvp  in  ita  lofty  nest;  but  in  the  early  morning,  or 'in  the 
iUo  aiUTuuim,  it  conn^M  from  its  rotrwit,  and  may  be  seen  leapiiig  about 
ncnrcJi  of  the  vaiiuus  fruitH  on  which  it  foods. 

Till*  u<?8t  of  thft  Hquirrcl  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  imtnral 
fttrnoHt  invariably  placed  in  the  fork  of  some  lofty  brancli,  where  it  is 
the  vicrw  of  any  ono  p(i.Hsin^  nn<lcr  the  tree,  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  if  itn  »ituation  were  disnovered.     Sometimes  it  is  biult  in  the  hoUavj 
hou''li,  but  h  ulwayM  adnnrubly  concealed  from  sight.     In  form  it  is 
\»   mafl(!   of  loavf's,  mosa,  gniss,  and  other  substances,  woven  to^^etl 
manner  iliat  it  is  ini|M.Tmeablc  to  rain,  and  cannot  be  dislodged  ftom  ita 
the  most  violent  wind.     A  single  pair  of  Squirrels  inhabit  the  sanie  iw    . 
consider  some  paiiicular  tree  as  their  home,  remaining  in  it  year  after  year. 

n»o  femal(!  Squirrel  produces  about  three  or  four  young  at  a  Uttc^Bl 
lietng  born  in  tlic  middle  of  summer,  and  remaining  under  the  care  of  t 
the  Hpring  of  the  Kuerci'tling  year,  when  they  .separate,  and  shift  for  ther 

The  food  of  the  Squirrel  is  usually  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of 
wheat,  and  other  fruit.s  and  seeds,  lieing  a  hibernating  animal,  the  Squn 
habit  of  laying  nj)  a  winter  store  of  provisions,  and  towards  the  end  of 
acorns  and  nuts  are  in  their  prime,  becomes  very  biisy  in  gathering  certain  L 
which  it  hide-s  in  all  kinds  of  nooks,  crevices,  and  holes,  near  the  ti^e  in  wl 
The  creature  must  be  endowed  with  a  ver^'  accurate  memory,  for  it  always 
spots  where  it  has  deposited  its  store  of  food,  and  even  when  the  snow  lies] 
the  earth,  and  has  covered  the  ground  with  a  uniform  white  mantle,  the  S 
no  peqdexity,  but  wbonevcr  it  requires  nourishment,  goes  straight  to  Utc  Iml 
•cratches  away  the  snow,  and  disinters  its  hidden  treasurea 
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Bring  the  few  last  weeks  of  autumn,  the  Squirrel  is  quite  in  its  element,  paying 
visits  to  the  nut-trees,  and  examining  their  fruit  with  a  critical  eye.  Detecting 
vely  every  worm-eaten  or  defective  nut,  the  Squirrel  makes  deliberate  choice  of  the 
36t  fruit,  and  conveys  it  to  the  secret  storehouse.  Feeding  abundantly  on  the  rich 
^  c^f  a  fruitful  autumn,  the  Squirrel  becomes  very  fat  before  the  commencement  of 
\  and  is  then  in  its  highest  beauty,  the  new  fur  having  settled  upon  the  body,  and 
w  hair  having  covered  the  tail  with  its  plumy  fringa 

e  manner  in  which  a  Squirrel  eats  a  nut  is  very  curious.  The  little  animal  takes  it 
3r  in  his  fore-paws,  seats  himself  deliberately,  and  then  carrying  the  nut  to  his 
,  cuts  off  the  tip  with  his  chisel-edged  incisor  teeth.  He  then  rapidly  breaks  away 
bU,  and  after  carefully  peeling  the  dry  brown  husk  away  from  fiie  kernel,  eats  it 
Mjently  as  if  he  had  earned  his  little  feast  Sometimes  the  food  of  the  Squirrel  ia 
lited  to  vegetable  substances,  as  the  animal  possesses  something  of  the  carnivorous 
,  and  has  been  often  found  guilty  of  killing  and  eating  sundry  animated  beings. 
biids,  eggs,  and  various  insects  are  eaten  by  the  Squirrel,  who  has  been  detected  in 
:y  act  of  plundering  a  nest,  and  carrying  off  one  of  the  young  birds. 
iough  it  is  a  most  pretty  and  interesting  animal,  it  is  sometimes  a  very  unpleasant 
our,  especially  where  there  are  plantations  of  young  trees  near  the  spot  on  which  it 
sen  up  its  residence.  It  has  a  habit  of  nibbling  the  green  and  tender  shoots  as 
piout  upon  the  topmost  boughs,  and  often  succeeds  in  stimting  many  a  promising 
-  its  inveterate  habit  of  exercising  its  teeth  upon  young  wood. 
B  usual  colour  of  the  Squirrel's  fur  is  a  ruddy  brown  upon  the  back,  and  a  greyish- 
3n  the  under  portions  of  the  body.  It  is,  however,  a  most  variable  animal  in  point 
»up,  the  tint  of  its  fur  changing  according  to  the  country  which  it  inhabits.  Even 
land  the  ruddy  fur  is  sometimes  changed  to  grey  during  a  severe  winter,  and  in 
^  it  is  generally  of  a  bluish-grey.  The  feathery  tufts  of  hair  which  fringe 
rs  are  Iwble  to  great  modifications,  being  very  long  and  full  in  winter  and  in 
limates,  and  almost  entirely  lost  during  the  hotter  summer  months  of  our  own 

f- 

is  easily  tamed,  and  is  in  great  request  as  a  domestic  pet.  Let  me  here,  however, 
lie  reader  against  purchasing  the  so-called  tame  Squirrels  which  are  offered  for 
.  the  streets.  They  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  very  gentle,  for  they  wUl  permit 
Ives  to  be  handled  freely  without  displaying  any  signs  of  anger,  and  possess  much 
quiet  demeanour  of  a  truly  tame  animal.  But  this  quietude  is  almost  invariably 
ed  by  a  gentle  dose  of  strychnine,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  poor 
e  to  a  state  of  non-resistance,  and  which,  although  it  is  always  fatal  in  the  end,  is 
[ufficiently  tardy  in  its  operation  to  aid  the  vendor  in  completing  his  iniquitous 
Those  who  desire  to  purchase  a  really  tame  Squirrel  should  also  be  careful  to 
te  its  mouth,  for  in  some  instances  the  incisor  teeth  are  drawn,  so  that  the  poor 
.ia  physically  incapable  of  biting;  and  in  other  cases,  an  old,  yellow-toothed 
d  is  palmed  off  upon  an  incautious  purchaser  for  a  young  animal 

BBB  are  so  many  species  of  the  SquiiTcl  tribe,  that  even  a  cursory  notice  of  each 
.would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  a  work  of  the  present  dimensions,  and  we  must 
I  ourselves  with  a  brief  description  of  those  species  which  stand  out  more  boldly 
le  rest,  by  reason  of  form,  colour,  or  peculiar  habits. 

p  of  the  most  striking  forms  among  the  members  of  the  genus  Scidrus  is  seen  in 
(NO-EABM>  Squieeel.  This  remarkable  species  is  found  in  Borneo,  and  there  is 
ably  good  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Although  it  is 
tihe  Long-eared  Squirrel,  its  title  is  not  due  to  the  length  of  the  ears,  which  are  in 
hardly  longer  than  those  of  an  ordinary  Squirrel,  but  to  the  very  long  hair-tufts 
rhich  those  organs  are  decorated.  The  fringe  of  hair  which  adorns  the  ears  is 
^o  inches  in  length,  of  a  glossy  blackish-brown  colour,  and  stiff  in  texture.  The 
of  the  back  and  exterior  of  the  limbs  is  a  rich  chestnut-brown,  which  fades  into 
iwn  along  the  flanks,  and  is  marked  by  a  single  dark  longitudinal  stripe,  extending 
be  fore  to  the  hinder  limbs.    This  dark  band  is  narrow  at  each  end,  but  of  some 
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widtli  in  the  centre.  The  inside  of  the  limhs  is  a  pale  chestnut,  and  the 
jetty  black.  The  tail  is  remarkably  bushy,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a  fox's 
and  is  generally  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  but  grisled  with  yellowish-wl 
which  are  thickly  sown  among  those  of  the  darker  hue. 

In  length  it  is  about  two  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  one  moie 
Maor6ti3  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  Long-eared. 

The  Black  Squireel  has  most  appropriately  been  named,  for  the  whole  i 
with  very  sUght  and  variable  eKceptions,  is  dyed  with  the  deepest  jet 

Even  the  abdomen  and  iinder  parts  of  the  body,  which  in  almost  all  quadri^ 
of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  back,  are  in  the  Black  Squirrel  of  the  same  sable  tingn  1 
exception  of  a  few  small  tufts  of  white  hairs  which  arc  scattered  at  wide  aoi  i 
intervals.  A  few  single  white  hairs  are  also  sown  sparingly  upon  the  back,  butiW 
in  number  as  to  escape  a  mere  casual  glance.  The  tail  is  also  slightly  flecked  *il 
white  hairs.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet  ten  inches,  theti 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  measured  to  extremity  of  the  fur.  When  j 
spreads  its  tall  to  its  fuU  width,  it  measures  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  J 
part 

The  Black  Squirrel  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Northern  America,  i 
common  in  some  locahties,  though  very  scarce  in  others.  It  is  a  curioofl ' 
vanishes  before  the  advent  of  the  common  northern  Grey  Squirrel,  and  in  manyO 
has  been  driven  from  some  of  its  private  haunts  and  supplanted  by  the  man  } 
intruder.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  timid  animal,  as  it  has  been  observed  tollyil 
when  threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  Rod  Squirrel  {Sciiinis  Huds6nxu$),  D* 
cowardice,  it  is  rather  a  fierce  creamre  when  captured,  biting  savagely  at  its  b| 
and  is  not  very  easily  tamed.  One  of  these  animals  which  waa  partially  dontf 
was  always  noted  for  its  evil  temper,  and  justified  the  opinion  that  had  been  finBl 
disposition  by  biting  a  piece  from  a  servant's  hand  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  beeo  d 
chisel  The  injury  was  of  ao  severe  a  nature  that  the  man  was  obliged  to 
a  hospital  for  some  weeks. 
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«.J!I'^''/-'''^'^^'''^f'^./^'*^  "''^'^^  domains,  it  appears  to  be  an  active  and  lively 
ZZ.I.T  a"  r"""/^"!**"  for  a  cerions  habit  of  suddeJo^ceasing  its  play  and  Znin/to 
the  water  side  to  refresh  itself  before  it  recommence.,  its  sport.     In  drinkinjj  itd^  nS 

ffis  L  uf  ?T  "^^'f'  ^^i^'  ^  '*^^y  ^^"^^^  ^^^''  it  ^^^  ^^ati«fied  it^^thirst.  it 
ite  naws  .t^TfhV'^;  ""'^  T^.^  '*'  "^■*"^^'  ^^^^"y  ^^»^^  i^  f^^^'  occaaionaUy  dipping 
Its  paws  mto  the  water,  as  If  to  Ki-foiin  its  ablutions  in  the  moat  effectual  manner 
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The  skin  of  the  Black  Squirrel  is  rather  valuable,  as  it  not  only  possessefl  the  uniform 
jetty  hue  which  is  so  universally  admired  in  onianieutal  furs,  but  is  also  peculiarly 
smooth  and  glossy.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  dark  coated  animals,  the  hairs  are 
lighter  towards  the  base,  and  partake  of  a  slaty-blue  tint. 

All  the*  preceding  examples  of  the  Squirrel  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
agilitj'  in  climbing  trees,  traversing  the  branches,  and  making  extraordinaiy  leaps 
from  one  bough  to  another  or  from  some  elevated  spot  to  tlie  earth.  The  Ground 
SquiiTcls,  however,  are  intended  to  abide  on  the  earth,  and  are  seldom  known  to  ascend 
trees  of  any  great  height.  As  they  possess  cheek-pouches,  they  are  placed  in  a  separate 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Tamias,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  signitying  a  storekeeper,  and 
are  separate  from  the  true  Squirrels,  which  are  not  furnished  with  those  appendages. 

The  Hackee,  or  Chipping  Squirrel,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  North  American  quadrupeds,  and  is  found  in  great  numbere  in  almost  every 
locality.  It  is  a  trtily  beautiful  little  creature,  and  deserving  of  notice  both  on  account  of 
the  dainty  elegance  of  its  form,  and  the  pleasing  tints  with  which  its  coat  is  decked.  The 
general  colour  of  the  Hackee  is  a  brownish-grey  on  the  back,  warming  into  orange-brown 
on  the  forehead  and  the  hinder  quarters.  Upon  the  back  and  sides  are  drawn  five 
longitudinal  black  strifH?.s  and  two  streaks  of  yellowish-white,  so  that  it  is  a  most 
conspicuous  little  creature,  and  by  these  peculiar  stripes  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  animal.  The  abdomen  and  throat  are  white.  It  is  slightly  variable  in 
colour  accoixltng  to  the  locality  in  which  it  exists,  and  has  been  known  to  be  so 
capricious  of  hue  as  to  furnish  specimens  of  pure  white  and  jet  Mack.  As  a  fur  it  iB 
extremely  elegant,  and  if  it  were  not  quite  so  common  would  long  since  have  taken 
nearly  as  high  a  rank  as  the  sable  or  ermina 

The  length  of  the  Hackee  is  about  eleven  inches,  the  tail  being  about  four  Inchea 
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and  a  half  in  length.     It  is,  however,  slightly  variahle  in  dimflnwons  as  well  m ' 
colour. 

The  Hackee  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  hriskest  of  quadrupeds,  and  by  reaMBoCj 
quick  aud  mpid  movements,  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the  wren.     It  k  < ' " 
seen  amonjT  bnishwood  and  small  timber ;  and  as  it  whisks  about  the  bnmchsBv  or  t 
through  their  interstices  with  its  peculiar,  quick,  jerking  movements,  and  its  odd,  qa 
little  clucldng  cry,  like  the  chip-cliippiug  of  newly-hatched  chickens,  the  analogy  " 
itself  and  the  bird  is  very  apparent.     As  it  is  found  in  such  plenty,  and  is  a  boM 
creature,  it  is  much  persecuted  by  small  boys,  who,  although  they  are  nmt  hi^  or  i 
enough  to  be  entrusted  witli  guns,  wherewith  to  work  the  destruction  of  largor  gamc^  i 
themselves  ^Wth  long  sticks,  and  by  dexterous  management  knock  down  many  a  7" 
as  it  tries  to  escape  from  its  pursuera  by  iiinning  along  the  roil  fences.     Amoog  bojm  1 
popular  name  of  the  Hackee  is  tlie  "  Chipmuck." 

It  is  a  bunowing   animal,  making  its  little  tunnels  in  various  retired  jpot*, 
generally  preferring  an  old  tree,  or  the  earth  which  is  sheltered  by  a  wall,  a  fence;  or  i^ 
banlc     The  burrows  are  mther  complicated,  and  as  they  run  to  some  lei:    *     " 
digging  the  animal  out  of  its  reti'eat  is  no  easy  one.    In  the  work  of  Messi 
Baciiman  is  given  the  following  spirited  naiTati\'ti  of  an  attack  upon  the  home  of  i 
unfortunate   Hackees.      "  This  species   is  to  a  certain  extent  grcrgarious  in  its 
We  had  in  autumn  marked  one  of  its  burrows  which  we  conceived   well  adapted 
our  purpose,  whicii  was  to  dig  it  out     It  was  in  the  woods,  in  a  sandy  piece  of  | 
and  the  eartli  was  strewed  with  leaves  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  which  we  " 
would  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  to  any  considerable  depth.     We  hod  the^ 
opened  in  Januaiy,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  about  five  inches  deep. 
entrance  of  the  burrow  had  been  closed  from  within.    We  followed  the  course  of  the  I 
winding    gallury   with    considerable    dithculty.     The    hole    descended   at   first 
peipendicularly  for  about  three  feet     It  then  continued,  with  one  or  two  windings  ] 
a  httle  nearer  tlie  surface  until  it  had  advanced  about  eight  feet^  when  we  tsame  to  i 
large  nest,  made  of  oak  leaves  and  dried  grasses.    Here  lay  snugly  covered  three  '' 
Squirrels, 

*•  Another  was  subsequently  dug  from  one  of  the  small  lateral  goUeriea,  to  which  it  I 
evidently  retreated  to  avoid  us.     They  were  not  dormant,  and  seemed  ready  to  Hte  ^  ' 
taken  in  the  hand ;  but  they  were  not  very  active,  and  appeared  somewhat  sloggiib  « 
benumbed,  which  \vg  conjectured  was  owing  to  their  l>eing  exposed  to  sudden 
our  having  opened  their  burrow.     There  was  about  a  gill  of  wheat  and  buckwheat  I 
nest ;  but  in  the  galleries,  which  we  aftenvards  dug  out,  we  obtained  about  a  ^xiKxi  of  I 
beaked  hazel  nuts  {Coryhis  rostrdta),  nearly  a  peck  of  acorns,  some  grains  of  Indian  ( 
about  two  quarts  of  buckwheat,  cntl  a  very  small  quantity  of  grass  seeds.** 

AVliencver   menaced   by  one  of  the   numerous   foes  by  which  so   defenoeleai 
conspicuous  an  animal  is  sure  to  be  surrounded,  the  Hackee  makes  at  once  for  its 
and  is  there  secured  from  the  attacks  of  nearly  every  enemy.     One  foe,  howevei;  ( 
nothing  for  the  buiTow,  but  follows  the  poor  Hackee  through  its  windings,  atvfl  neTer  1 
to  attain  its  sanguinary  object     This  remorseless  foe  is  the  stoat  or  ermine,  one  of  nrh 
animals  has  been  detected  in  entering   a   Hackee's  bun*ow,   where   it  remained 
few  minutes,  and  then  returned,  licking  its  lips,  and  appearing  highly  satisfied ' 
proceedings.     "Wlien  tbe  burrow  was   examined   in  order  to   ascei-tain  the 
slaughter  which  the  stoat  had  performed,  one  female  Hackee  and  five  young  were  I 
lying  dead  in  their  home,  the  stoat  having  contented  itself  with  sucking  their 
%vithout  deigning  to  eat  their  flesh. 

From  the  principal  burrow  the  Hackee  drives  several  supplementary  tunnels,  in ' 
it  lays  up  its  stock  of  provi.sions.     The  general  nature  of  this  store,  and  the  amo 
treasure  which  is  garnered  within  the  burrows,  may  be  gathered  from  the  account ' 
has  just  been  quoted.     When  the  Hackee  carries  off  the  beaked  nuts  into  its 
goes  through  its  work  in  a  very  business-like  manner.     Fearing  lest  the  sharp 
the  nut  may  hurt  its  cheeks  wlien  it  puts  the  fruit  into  its  pouch,  it  bites  off  Uwl 
point,  and  then  df^Uberately  pushes  it  iuto  one  of  the  pouches  with  the  assistianee  flf  J 
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fore-paws.  Another  ami  another  are  similarly  treated,  and  taking  a  fomrth  nut  between 
its  teeth,  the  Hackee  dives  into  its  burrow,  packs  away  its  treasures  methodically,  and 
then  returns  for  another  cargo.  It  is  rather  curious  that  it  always  can-ies  four  nuts  at 
each  journey.  As  the  little  creature  goes  along  with  its  cheek-pouches  distended  to  their 
utmost  limits  it  has  the  most  ludicrous  aspect  imaginable,  its  checks  prodigiously  swelled^ 
and  labouring  most  truly  under  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

Tlie  Hackee  moves  into  its  winter  quarters  early  in  November,  and,  excepting  occasional 
reappearances  whenever  the  sun  happens  to  shine  with  peculiar  warmth,  is  not  seen  again 
until  the  beginning  of  spring.  Tlie  young  are  produced  in  I^Iay,  and  there  is  generally  a 
second  brood  in  August.  Tlieir  number  is  about  four  or  five.  Tlic  male  Hackee  is  rather 
a  pugnaciovis  animal,  and  it  is  said  that  during  their  cond>ats  their  tails  are  apt  to  snap 
asunder  from  the  violence  of  their  ntovemeuts.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those  members 
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wonderfully  brittle,  but  whether  they  undergo  auch  spontaneous  amputation  is  not 
so  certain. 

Pretty  as  it  is,  and  graceful  as  are  its  movements,  it  hardly  repays  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it  in  a  domesticated  state ;  for  its  temper  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  generally 
sullen  towards  its  keeper.  Although  the  food  of  the  Hackee  is  mostly  of  a  vegetable 
character,  it  is  occasionally  diversified  ^\ith  other  subst4ince-s ;  for  the  Chipping  Squirrel, 
like  his  English  relative,  is  occasionally  carnivorous  in  his  appetite.  One  of  these  animals 
was  detected  in  the  very  act  of  robbing  a  bird's  nest  and  devouring  the  callow  young. 

Between  the  squirrels  and  the  marmots  there  arc  one  or  two  intermediate  links,  one 
of  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  Taniias,  and  another  is  found  in  the  genus 
Spermophilus,  to  which  the  Prairie  Boo  belongs. 

Tlie  Prairie  Dog,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  found  in  very  great  plenty  along  the  course 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  near  the  Iliver  Platta  It  congi-cgates  together 
in  vast  numbers  in  certain  spots  where  the  soil  is  favourable  to  its  subteiTanean  habits  of 
life  and  the  vegetation  is  sufficiently  luxiuriant  to  aflbrd  it  nourishment.  The  colour  of 
this  animal  is  a  reddish-brown  upon  the  back,  mixed  with  grey  and  black  in  a  rather 
vague  manner.  The  abdomen  and  throat  are  greyish-white,  and  the  short  tail  is  clothed 
for  the  firet  half  of  its  length  with  hair  of  the  same  tint  as  that  of  the  body,  and  for  the 
remaining  half  is  covered  with  deep  blackiab-brown  haii*,  forming  a  kind  of  brush.    The 
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cheek-pouclies  are  ratber  small,  and  the  iiicisor  teutli  are  lai-ge  and  protruding  &om  the 
irouth.  The  length  of  the  animal  rather  exceeds  sixteen  inches,  the  tail  being  a  Uttlt 
more  than  three  inches  long.  The  cheek-pouches  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ia 
depth,  and  are  half  that  measurement  in  diameter. 

The  Prairie  Dog  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  as  it  is  very  gregarious  in  its  habits,  th* 
spot  on  which  it  congregates  is  literally  honeycombed  with  its  tunnels.  There  is,  howevtr 
a  kind  of  oi-der  observed  in  the  "  Dog-towns,"  as  these  warrens  are  popularly  called,  t 
animals  always  leave  certain  roads  or  streets  in  which  no  burrow  is  made.  The  at].\., 
the  community  seem  to  be  regulated  by  a  single  leader,  called  the  Big  Dog,  wh--  • 
before  the  entrance  of  his  bun*ovr,  and  issues  his  orders  from  thence  to  the  commmuty. 
In  front  of  eveiy  burrow  a  small  heap  of  earth  is  raised,  which  is  made  from  the  excftvital 
Boil,  and  which  is  generally  employed  as  a  seat  for  the  occupant  of  the  burrow. 

As  long  as  no  danger  is  apprehended,  tlie  little  animals  are  all  in  lively  motion,  Attui^ 
npon  their  moujids,  or  hurrying  from  one  tunnel  to  another  as  eagerly  as  if  thiy  i»«* 
transacting  the  most  important  business.  Suddenly  a  sharp  yelp  is  heard,  and  the  peaoofol 
scene  is  in  a  moment  transformed  into  a  whirl  of  indistinguishable  confusion.  Quick  bdzk> 
resound  on  every  side,  the  air  is  filled  with  a  dust-cloud,  in  the  midst  of  which  ii 
indistinctly  seen  an  intermingled  mass  of  flourishing  legs  and  whisking  tails,  azid  in  » 
moment  the  populous  "  town  "  is  deserted.  Not  a  "  dog  "  is  visible,  and  the  whole  ^lOl  tt 
apparently  untenanted-  But  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  are  seen  gleamiqg  i* 
the  entrance  of  some  burrow,  a  set  of  glistening  teeth  next  shine  through  the  duslgritOBA 
and  in  a  few  minutes  first  one  and  then  another  Prairie  Dog  issues  from  his  retMAl^  llBlfl 
the  whole  community  is  again  in  lively  action. 

The  title  of  Prairie  Dog  has  been  given  to  this  animal  on  account  of  the  sharp  yfiWi 
sound  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  uttering,  and  which  has  some  resembltuice  to  the  Mndof 
of  a  very  small  and  very  peevish  lapdog.  Every  time  that  it  yelps  it  gives  its  tail  a  smrt 
jerk.  This  peculiar  sound  is  evidently  employed  as  a  cry  of  alarm  ;  for  as  soon  a»  i*  i* 
uttered  all  the  Prairie  Dogs  dive  into  their  burrows,  and  do  not  emerge  again  Qnttl  tk^ 
hear  the  shriil  whistle  which  telia  them  that  the  danger  is  past 
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A$  it  is  so  waiy  an  animal  it  is  with  difficulty  approached  or  shot,  and  even  when 
severely  wounded  it  is  not  readily  secured,  owing  to  its  wonderful  tenacity  of  life.  A 
buUet  that  would  instantly  drop  a  deer  has,  comparatively,  no  immediate  effect  upon  the 
Pnuiie  Dog,  which  is  capable  of  reaching  its  burrow,  even  though  mortally  wounded  in 
Buoh  a  manner  as  would  cause  the  instantaneous  death  of  many  a  larger  animal  A 
bolerably  large  bullet  through  the  brain  seems  to  be  the  only  certain  method  of  preventing 
Et  Prairie  D(^  from  regaining  his  strong-hold.  The  mode  by  which  this  animal  enters  the 
burrow  is  very  comic^  It  does  not  creep  or  run  into  the  entrance,  but  makes  a  jump  in 
the  air,  tamixig  a  partial  someraault,  flourishing  its  hind  legs  and  whisking  its  tail  in  the 
most  hidiCFOUs  manner,  and  disappearing  as  if  by  magic.  Scarcely  has  the  spectator 
pecoveied  from  the  ludicrous  effect  of  the  manoeuvio  when  the  animal  begins  to  poke  out 
ilia  head  again,  and  if  not  disturbed  soon  recommences  his  gambols. 

The  hunows  of  the  Prairie  Dog  are  generally  made  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  and 
iftor  heing  sunk  for  some  little  distance  run  horizontally,  or  even  rise  towards  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  is  well  known  that  these  burrows  are  not  only  inhabited  by  the  legitimate 
owners  and  excavators,  but  are  shared  by  the  burrowing  owl  and  the  rattlesnake.  According 
to  popular  belief,  the  three  creatures  live  very  harmoniously  together ;  but  careful 
observations  have  shown  that  the  snake  and  the  owl  are  interlopei-s,  living  in  the  burrowa 
because  the  poor  owners  cannot  turn  them  out,  and  finding  an  easy  subsistence  on  the 
young  Prairie  Dogs.  A  rattlesnake  has  been  killed  near  a  burrow,  and  when  the  reptile 
was  dissected,  a  Prairie  Dog  was  found  in  its  stomach. 

Although  it  does  not  endure  a  domesticated  life  as  well  as  many  of  the  rodents,  it 
is  possessed  of  very  great  affection  and  courage,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  anecdote.  A 
hunter  was  engaged  in  shooting  Prairie  Dogs,  and  had  succeeded  in  killing  one  animal, 
which  was  seated  upon  the  little  hillock  in  front  of  its  burrow.  A  companion,  which  had 
not  hitherto  dared  to  expose  itself  to  the  hunter's  fire,  immediately  issued  from  the  same 
hnirow,  and  seizing  the  body  of  its  friend,  dragged  it  into  the  hole.  The  hunter  was  so 
touched  with  this  exhibition  of  true,  loving  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  little  creature,  that 
he  never  could  be  induced  to  shoot  another  Prairie  Dog. 

fbrom  the  most  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Prairie  Dog  does  not  hibernate,  but 
that  it  is  as  fresh  and  lively  during  winter  as  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Akotheb  example  of  the  genus  Spermophilus  may  be  found  in  the  beautiful  little 
creature  which  is  scientifically  known  as  Hood's  Marmot,  but  more  popularly  as  the 
lieopard  Marmot 

This  pretty  little  animal  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  hackee,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  manner  in  which  its  fur  is  diversified  with  contrasting  hues. 
Along  the  back  are  drawn  eight  pale  yellowish-brown  bands,  and  nine  dark  brown  bands 
d  greater  width.  The  five  upper  bands  are  marked  with  pale  spots.  The  colouring  is 
ih^tiiy  variable,  both  in  distribution  and  depth  of  tint,  for  in  some  specimens  the  dark 
lends  are  paler  than  in  others,  while  in  several  specimens  the  pale  spots  have  a  tendency 
to  merge  altogether  and  form  bands.  The  average  length  of  this  creature  is  nearly  eleven 
hiches,  the  taal  slightly  exceeding  four  inches  in  length.  The  cheek-pouches  are  moderate 
in  dimensions. .  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  America. 

This  animal  is  said  to  be  more  lively  and  active  than  any  of  its  relations,  and  to  be 
lemarkably  fearless  as  it  whisks  about  the  neighbourhood  of  its  home,  uttering  its 
thaip  little  cry  of  "  Seek-seek-seek "  continually.  This  cry  is  common  to  many  of  the 
'%ienn6pliilus,  and  has  given  the  name  of  Seek-seek  to  another  species  belonging  to  the 
same  genus.  It  generally  leaves  its  winter  quarters  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
loams  about  in  search  of  a  mate.  At  this  time  the  males  are  veiy  pugnacious,  and 
tDgage  in  fierce  contests  for  the  possession  of  some  favoured  individual  of  the  opposite 
tex.  They  are  very  heedless  at  this  time  of  year,  and  can  be  easily  caught  in  ordinaiy 
traps. 

The  burrow  of  the  Leopard  Marmot  is  generally  driven  perpendicularly  into  the 
ground,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  nearly  five  feet ;  but  on  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
Where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  mixed  with  gravel,  the  burrow  is  almost  horizontal,  and  Ues 
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barely  ono  foot  below  the  surf^ux;.  The  lieopard  Marniot  is  mtlier  a  |irolific 
producing  about  eiglit  or  t<}ii  young  at  a  Utter.  It  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  [^ 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  its  home,  and  Is  as  capal)le  of  exercising  : 
teeth  upon  an  antagonist  as  on  its  food.  Its  bite  is  i-emarkably  severe  for  so  smaJJ  u 
animal,  and  it  ia  of  such  a  sour  disposition,  that  it  is  always  ready  to  snap  at  tboae  »!» 
attempt  to  capture  or  handle  it. 
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The  BoBAC,  or  Poland  ILvkmot,  is  one  of  the  true  Marmots,  and  ia  a  zuitive  of  ] 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  larger  than  the  preceding  animals,  and  appears  to  be  of  still  greater 
owing  to  the  full  coat  of  thick  hair  with  which  it  is  profusely  covered    The  colour  of  1 
animal  is  a  tolerably  uniform  grey-brown,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  tind  httvioc  i 
*'  watered "  appearance  along  the  back.     The  length  of  the  Bobbie  is  rather  more  thia 
twenty  inches,  the  tail  being  about  six  inches  long.    The  Bobac  is  a  gregarious  aninuJ. 
living  in  small  bands  of  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  being  always  founil  to  prefi^r  d^ 
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to  moist  soil.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  devated  situations,  but  generally  takes  up 
its  residence  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  wliere  the  temperature  is  not  so  bleak  as  on  the 
mountain-top. 

Like  many  other  burro^^ing  animals,  it  lays  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  the  winter, 
and  generally  chooses  well-dried  hay  for  that  puq>ose.  So  hard  does  the  animal  labour  at 
amassin;]^  this  ti-easuw,  that  in  a  single  burrow  there  is  genemliy  found  as  much  hay  as 
will  suffice  a  horse  for  a  night.  It  is  slightly  variable  in  colour,  some  specimens  being 
more  brown  than  otliers. 

The  common  Mahmot  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinarj^  rabbit,  and  not  very  unlike  tliat 
animal  in  colour.  The  gencml  tint  of  the  fur  is  greyish-yellow  upon  the  back  and  flanks, 
deopening  into  black-grey  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  into  black  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tail. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  the  mountainous  districts  of  Northern  Europe,  where  it 
associates  in  small  societies.  Tlic  Marmot  is  au  expert  excavator,  and  digs  veiy  large 
and  rather  complicated  buiTows,  always  appearing  to  reserve  one  chamber  as  a  storehouse 
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the  heap  of  dried  grasses  and  other  similar  substances  which  it  amasses  for  the  purp<Me 
of  sustaining  life  during  the  winter.  The  chamber  in  which  the  animal  lives  and  sleeps 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  storehouse,  measuring,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  seven 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tunnel  which  leads  to  these  chambere  m  only  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  length. 

To  these  burrows  the  Marmot  retires  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  after  closing 
the  entrance  with  grass  and  earth,  enters  into  the  lethargic  hibernating  state,  and  does  not 
emei'ge  until  the  beginning  of  April.  Like  other  hibernating  animals,  they  are  very  fat 
just  before  they  take  up  their  winter-quarters,  and  as  their  fur  is  then  in  the  best  condition, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  tlie  liuman  inhabitants  of  the  same  coviutr)'.  Tlie  burrow 
of  the  Marmot  is  always  dug  in  diy  soil,  and  is  sekktio  kurnvn  to  be  at  all  al>o\e,  or  veiy 
much  below,  the  line  of  i»erpetual  snow*.  In  these  burrows  the  young  Marmots  are  born, 
alx)ut  three  or  four  in  average  number.  The  burrow  forms  also  a  stmnghold  into  which 
the  Marmot  can  retire  on  the  least  alarm.  It  is  so  wary  an  animal  that  it  always  plants 
one  of  its  number  to  act  as  a  sentinel,  and  on  the  first  sympU^m  of  danger,  he  gives  the 
alnrm  cry,  whicli  is  a  signal  for  every  Marmot  to  s«^ek  the  icce^ses  of  its  subteiTanean  home. 
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The  Marmot  is  a  clumsy  looking  animal,  and  is  not  very  active.  It8.moyenw!iili| 
rather  slow^  and  devoid  of  that  brilliant  activity  which  distinguishes  the  Leopard  M 
Although  it  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  it  hai'dly  repays  the  trouble  of  it«  om 
as  it  is  a  very  unintellectual  creature,  and  is  ever  too  ready  to  use  its  powerful  teeth  i 
the  hand  of  any  one  who  may  attempt  to  handle  or  caress  it.  Naturally  it  la  t 
animal,  but  when  it  finds  itself  unable  to  escape,  it  turns  to  bay  and  fights  most  T 
by  means  of  the  weapons  with  which  its  jaws  are  furnished. 

At  the  end  of  the  rodents  are  placed  the  singular  animals  which  are  grouped  I 
under  the  title  of  AspaUcidfle,  or  Mole  Eats,  the  won!  Aspalax,  or  Spalax,  being  the  < 
term  for  a  mole.     The  incisor  teeth  of  these  animals  are  extremely  lai^e,  and 
beyond  the  lips.     The  external  ears  are  either  wholly  wanting  or  are  of  veiy 
dimensions.     The  eyes  are  small,  and  in  some  species  are  concealed  by  the  akin. 
body  is  heavily  and  clumsily  made,  the  tail  is  either  ver}'  short  or  entirely  absent,  and] 
head  is  large  and  rounded. 
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The  common  Mole  Rat,  which  is  also  known  by  its  Russian  name  of  Sloii;  Hi 
native  of  Southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  Like  the  ordtntiy  laA 
to  which  it  bears  no  little  external  resemblance,  it  passes  its  existence  in  the  subtenwtftt 
tunnels  which  it  excavates  by  means  of  its  powerful  claws.  As  it  but  seldom  ve^^"^* 
into  the  light  of  day,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  visual  organs,  but  is  compensated  IV  - 
absence  by  the  very  large  development  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  The  place  of  th^-  v;  -  - 
taken  by  two  little  round  black  specks,  which  He  under  the  fur-covered  skin,  so  :\.a\  fV''^ 
if  they  wei-e  sensitive  to  light,  they  wo\ild  be  unable  to  perceive  the  brightest  rayi  d  t*" 
noontide  sun.  The  cars,  however,  are  extremely  large,  and  the  hearing  is  exrt^' 
sensitive,  so  that  the  animal  receives  earlier  infoniiation  of  danger  through  ito  ( 
hearing  than  through  that  of  sight,  which  latter  faculty  would  indeed  be  useless  la  i 
dark  aboda  Sometimes  the  Slepez  leaves  the  burrow  and  lies  basking  in  the  wr 
sunsliino,  but  upon  the  least  alai-m,  or  ULnexpected  sound,  it  plunges  into  its  tunoel,  < 
will  not  again  make  its  appearance  until  it  feels  perfectly  assured  of  safety. 
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Stould  it  be  unexpectedly  attacked,  it  assumes  an  offensive  attitude,  and  trusting  to 
its  delicate  aense  of  hearing  to  inform  it  of  the  dire^^tion  in  which  the  foe  is  approaching, 
bites  most  savagely  with  its  long  chisel-like  incisors.  While  engaged  in  combat,  or  while 
thpeatening  its  adversar}\  it  utters  a  sharp  crying  snort  at  short  intci-vals. 

The  food  of  the  Mole  Tiai  is  believed  to  be  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  it  is  in 
search  of  the  various  plants  on  which  it  feeds  thai  it  drives  its  long  and  complicated 
tunnels  through  the  soil.  It  is  especially  foud  of  roots,  more  particidarly  prefen'ing  those 
of  a  bulbous  character,  but  will  also  feed  on  grain  and  different  fruits,  and  is  said  to  lay 
up  a  store  of  provisions  in  a  snbten^anean  chamljer  connected  with  its  burrow.  Tlie  usual 
form  of  the  Mole  Rat's  habitation  and  hunting-ground  may  be  easily  imagined.  A  series 
of  horizontal  tunnels,  or  main  roads,  are  driven  through  the  ground  at  no  great  depth  from 
the  surface  of  the  cai-th,  and  are  connected  with  a  number  of  chambers  excavated  at  some 
depth,  and  with  an  endless  variety  of  shallow  passages  wiiich  are  made  in  the  course  of 
the  animal's  daily  x^crt grinations  in  search  of  food. 

The  Russian  peasants  have  an  idea,  that  if  any  one  will  have  the  courage  to  seize  a 
Slepez  in  his  bare  hands,  permit  the  animal  to  bite  Mm,  and  then  squeeze  it  to  death 
between  his  fingers,  he  will  ever  afterwards  possess  the  power  of  curing  goitre  by  the  touch 
of  his  hands.  The  general  colour  of  the  Slepez  is  a  very  light  brown,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  in  some  parts,  ami  fading  into  an  ashen-grey  in  others.  Its  total  length  is  about  ten 
or  eleven  inches,  and  t!ie  tail  is  wanting.  The  head  is  broad,  flat  on  the  crown,  and 
terminates  aliruptly  at  the  muzzle.     The  feet  are  short,  and  the  claws  smalL 

Tliis  animal  is  presumed  to  be  the  Blind  Mole  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  if  so, 
affords  another  of  the  many  instances  where  the  so-called  errors  of  tlie  old  writers  on 
natural  history  have  proved,  on  further  acquaintance,  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Ttie  specific 
name  Typhlus  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  blind,  and  has  been  given  to  the  Stepez  on 
account  of  its  absolute  deprivation  of  external  eyes. 


COAST  HAT.  OR  QASU  MuLE.-itoAytrvw  Marttimma. 


The  incisor  teeth  of  tlie  Coast  Rat,  or  Sand  Mole,  are  even  larger  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  preceding  animal^  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  marked  by  a  groove 
running  throughout  their  length.  The  fore-feet  are  furnished  with  long  and  powerful  claws, 
that  of  the  second  toe  being  the  largest.  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small,  the  external 
ears  are  wanting,  and  the  tail  is  extremely  short. 

The  Coast  Rat  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  coasts  of  Southern 
J\Xrica,  where  it  is  found  in  tolerable  profusion,  and  drives  such  multitudes  of  shallow 
tunnels  that  the  groimd  which  it  frequents  is  rather  dangerous  for  horsemen,  and  not  at 
all  pleasant  even  to  a  man  on  fool     The  bun-ows  are  made  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
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THE  FUR  COUNTRY  POUCHED  RAT. 


tlio  Rurface  that  the  earth  gives  way  under  the  tread  of  uny  moderately  heavy  aniinil 
Mr.  Burclidl,  the  well-koown  African  trnv^eller,  narrates  that  in  traversing  the  great  sand 
flats  of  Southera  Africa  he  was  often  endangered  by  his  feet  sinking  into  the  buirnws  -/ 
the  Coast  Rat,  which  had  nodermined  the  light  soil  in  every  direction.     The  anim  il  .- 
rather  slow  of  foot  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  drives  its  subterranean  tiriu- 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  throwing  up  httW  sandy  hillocks  at  intervale,  like  those  of  ^^ 
common  mole.     On  account  of  this  propensity  it  has  received  the  name  of  JSand  M 
Sand  Mole,  from  the  Dutch  Boers  who  inhabit  the  Cape. 

The  colour  of  the  Sand  Mole  is  a  uniformly  light  greyish-brown,  rather  variab 
tinting.     As  it  is  very  soft  and  full  in  texture,  and  can  be  obtained  in  great  quai.*  • 
it  might  bo  profitably  made  a  regular  article  of  trade.    The  Sand  Mole  is  as  large  : 
ordinary  wild  rabbit/ being  about  fifteen  inches  in  total  length,  the  tail  measuring 
three  inches. 
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FUR  COUNTRY  1>OUCHEO  VL^X.Stuieipkttnu  AomUb. 


TitEEE  has  been  much  confusion  between  tlie  two  following  animals,  which  have  h* 
by  several  authors  considered  to  be  identical  vdih  each  other.  Tbej'  an?,  however,  U>  *» 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  deep  longitudinal  grooves  which  run  alr«p 
the  upper  incisora  of  the  present  animal,  and  the  smooth  or  slightly  grooved  inciaoo  / 
the  succeeding  species. 

The  Fur  Country  Pouched  IUt  Is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  is  remarkable  for  !b» 
enormous  size  of  the  cheek -pouches.  The  colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  gen€S«)ly  rf « 
pale  grey  washed  with  yellow,  fading  into  a  slaty-blue  towar^ls  the  l>a0e  of  fiif>i  biS 
The  interior  of  the  pouches,  the  abdomen,  and  the  tail,  are  covered  with  wliite  lodft  ^ 
which  lines  the  pouches  being  very  short  and  fine.  A  dusky  spot  is  observable  y^dtd 
each  ear,  the  teeth  are  yellow  and  the  claws  white,  Tlio  central  claw  of  the  fbiel^ 
is  almost  deserving  of  the  title  of  talon,  as  it  is  jwwerfully  made  and  nearly  half  on  ii^ 
in  length  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is  nearly  ten  inches,  the  tail  meAfionng  ^^ 
two  inches  in  length. 

It  is  rather  gregarious  in  its  habits,  associating  together  in  moderately  laiw  b^ 
and  undermining  the  ground  in  all  directions.  It  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  prefcmng  ^ 
bulbous  roots  of  the  quamasb,  or  camas  {SciUa  esculenta),  to  any  otlier  diel*  to^  • 
therefore  called  by  some  writers,  the  Camas  Rat.  This  title  is,  however,  ^ven  to  W^ 
allied  amnials,  It  also  feeds  on  nuts,  roots,  grain,  and  seeds  of  various  IduAs.  ^ 
burruw  of  this  animal  is  not  very  deep,  but  runs  for  a  considerable  diataiice  is  • 
horizontal  direction,  and  along  its  course  occasional  hillocks  are  thrown  vol  by 
of  wliich  it  may  be  traced  from  the  surface. 


THE  CANADA   POUCHED  RAT,  OR  MULO. 


The  Canada  Poucheb  Uat  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mulo,"  and 
occasionally  by  that  of  '•  (-fopher.'* 

The  incisor  teeth  of  this  animal  are  extremely  long,  and  project  beyond  the  lip,  so 
as  to  be  visible  even  at  a  profile  view.  The  cheek-pouches  arc  of  great  dimensions, 
measuring  nearly  three  inches  in  depth,  and  reaching  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  to  the 
insertion  of  the  shoulder.  They  are  lined  with  a  soft  covering  of  short  fine  hairs.  The 
total  length  of  the  Canada  Pouched  Rat  is  about  one  foot,  the  tail  being  two  inches  long. 
The  weight  of  an  ordinary  sized  adult  specimen  is  about  fourteen  ounces.  In  shape, 
it  is  heavily  made  and  veiy  clumsy,  bearing  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
mole  of  our  own  country.  Its  fur  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  upon  the  back, 
and  much  shorter  upon  the  abdomen.  Its  colour  is  a  ^eddish-bro^s^l  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  failing  into  a.shy-brown  uix»u  the  abdomen,  and  the  feet  are  wliite. 
The  first  third  ot"  the  tail  is  clothed  w*ith  short  hair  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
back,  but  the  remaining  two-thirds  arc  devoid  of  hairy  covering. 

This  animal  is  a  burrower,  and  is  most  destructive  among  plantations,  as  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  eating  the  roots  which  happen  to  intercept  the  course  of  its  tunnel,  and  has  been 
known  thus  to  destroy  upwards  of  two  hundred  young  trees  in  a  few  days  and  nights. 
Its  rai-'ages  are  not  solely  restricted  to  young  plants,  but  are  often  extended  to  old  and 
fullgrown  fruit-trees.  It  continues  its  labour  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  but  is  not 
readily  discovered  at  its  work,  as  it  always  ceases  its  labour  at  the  least  sound  from  above. 
Tlie  burrows  of  the  Mulo  are  rather  complicated,  and  are  weU  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  Audubon  and  Buchman. 

*'  Having  observed  some  freshly  thrown  up  mounds  in  M.  Chouteau's  garden,  several 
servants  were  called  and  set  to  work  to  dig  out  the  animals  if  practicable  alive ;  and  we 
soon  dug  up  several  galleries  worked  by  the  Muloes,  in  different  directions. 

One  of  the  main  galleries  was  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  grovmd,  except 
when  it  passed  under  the  walks,  in  which  places  it  was  sunk  rather  lower.  We  tunied  up 
this  entire  gallery,  which  led  across  a  large  garden-bed  and  two  Avalks  into  another  bed, 
where  we  discovered  that  several  fine  plants  had  been  killed  by  these  animals  eating  off 
their  roots  just  benejith  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  burrow  ended  near  these  plants 
under  a  lai*ge  rose-bush.  We  then  dug  out  another  principal  burrow,  but  its  tenuinua 
was  among  the  roots  of  a  large  peach-tree,  some  of  the  bark  of  which  had  been  eaten 
off  by  these  animals.  We  coidd  not  capture  any  of  them  at  this  time,  owing  to  the 
ramification  of  their  galleries  having  escaped  our  notice  whilst  following  the  main 
burrows.  On  carefully  examining  the  ground,  we  discovered  that  several  galleries  existed 
that  appeared  to  run  entirely  out  of  the  garden  into  tlie  open  fields  and  woods  beyond,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase.  This  species  throws  up  the  earth  in  little 
mounds  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  at  irregular  distances,  sometimes  near 
^flach  other,  and  occasionally  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  paces  asimder,  generally  opening 
near  a  surface  well  covered  with  grass  or  vegetables  of  various  kinds." 

The  burrow  was  probably  sxmk  lower  wherever  it  crossed  a  path,  because  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  tins  animal  is  so  extremely  acute,  that  it  would  be  much  annoyed  by  the 
continual  sound  of  human  footsteps  immediately  over  its  head. 

Although  it  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  beneath  the  earth,  it  is  frequently 
Been  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  it  resorts  to  the  open  air  for  the  purpose  of 
basking  in  the  sun,  or  procuring  leaves  which  have  been  brightened  and  vivified  by  the 
raya  of  the  sun,  as  a  change  from  the  mots  on  which  it  chiefly  depends  for  subsistence. 
When  it  re\nsits  tlie  regions  of  upper  day,  it  emerges  from  the  earth  in  some  hitherto 
unbroken  spot,  pushing  the  soil  upwards  and  causing  a  kind  of  miniature  earthquake 
before  it  makes  its  appearance  Presently  the  liead  and  shoulders  of  the  animal  emerge 
from  the  lump  of  eartli,  and  shaking  the  loose  mould  from  its  fur,  it  draws  itself  entirely 
out  of  its  burrow.  It  then  runs  forward  for  a  yard  or  two,  searching  for  food,  nibbling 
oft  the  green  blades  with  its  teeth,  and  stowing  them  into  its  cheek-pouches  with  the 
aid  of  its  fore-paws.  When  it  has  filled  the  pouches,  it  runs  back  to  the  hole  through 
which  it  had  issued,  and  vanishes  immediately  from  sight. 

Should  it  be  alarmed  while  out  of  its  tunnel,  it  plunges  precipitately  into  its  strong- 
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holdj  and  drives  an  entirely  new  burrow  in  another  direction,  not  ventaring  to 
itself  to  that  through  which  it  had  passed  before  it  was  alarmed. 

The  long  and  shaip  incisor  teeth  are  formidable  weapons,  and  can  "be  used  wilb  | 
cflect  upon  an  adversary.  It  is  a  sufficiently  savage  creature,  and  when  capln 
annoyed,  bites  fiercely  in  every  direction,  and  squeals  with  rage.  In  captivity  it  b  ^ 
emplo}4ug  these  teeth  upon  every  object  that  it  can  reach,  and  has  even  be^  f 
the  act  of  endeavouring  to  cut  its  way  through  the  wooden  planks  of  the  room  in  i 
it  was  placed.  Two  of  these  animals  once  contrived  to  get  into  a  pair  of  boots  b  ' 
to  their  oi^Tior,  and  not  choosing  to  take  the  trouble  of  returning  by  the  same 
through  which  they  had  entered,  they  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  toes,  and  so  made  tiiar  j 
They  seemed  to  have  a  special  liking  for  leather,  as  they  afterwards  gnawed  to  i ' 
leathern  straps  which  were  dangling  from  a  portmanteau  that  lay  in  the  same  room. 

On  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  Canada  Pouched  Eat  is  rather  sIom*  «xui 
in  its  movements,  as  its  legs  are  short  aud  ill  fitted  for  such  locomotion.  So  short  i 
are  its  limbs,  that  if  it  be  laid  on  its  back,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  regaining  Ha  i 
Homiders  about  in  ahuost  total  helplessness  imtQ  it  can  seize  a  blade  of  grass,  a  1 
similar  object,  by  means  of  which  it  can  draw  itself  into  its  normal  attitudeLJ 
tunnel,  however,  it  proceeds  with  considerable  activity,  going  faster  than  a  man  i 
and  being  capable  of  running  backwards  or  forwards  with  equal  speed  aud  ease. 

The  nest  of  the  Mulo  is  not  placed  in  one  of  the  ortlinary  tunnels,  bat  in  i 
dug  specially  for  the  purpose.    It  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  globular  in  i 
is  made  of  dried  herbage  externally,  and  softly  lined  with  hair  plucked  from  tliel 
the  female,  and  other  appropriate  substances.     Erom  the  nest  ixidiate  a  number  of  i 
galleries,  which  are  again  connected  vnili  smaller  branch  passages,  and  seem  to 
the  animal  to  its  feeding -grounds.     It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  Mulo 
habit  of  filling  its  pouches  with   the   excavated  earth,  and  of  eis  tl 

mouth  of  bmTows.     This  assertion  is  no%v  di.sputed,  for  it  is  clearh  _aed  J 

creature  only  uses  its  cheek-pouches  for  the  conveyance  of  its  food.  A  little  ( 
perchance  be  imbedded  together  with  the  nuts  and  leaves,  but  the  mistake  has 
arisen  from  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  who,  when  they  procure  a  skin  of  the  Molal 
accustomed  tostufif  the  pouches  with  dry  earth  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  thcB&j 
their  distended  form. 

The  animal  is  foimd  in   many  parts  of  Northern  America,  and  has  a  strj 
range. 


The  Bay  Bamboo  Ra.t  is  one  representative  of  the  genus  Hhizomys,  of  which  t 
are  several  species. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  Malacca,  and  China,  and  is  very  injurious  to  I 
bamboos,  on  the  roots  of  which  it  feeds.     In  size  it  equals  a  rather  small  mbbit,  i 
colour  it  is  of  a  uniform  ruddy  brown,  shghtly  pjder  on  the   throat  and 
The  long  incisor  teeth  are  faced  with  bright  red  enamel,  which  gives  them  a 
conspicuous  appearance ;  the  tail  is  short  and  marked,  and  the  claws  are  rather  i 
The  head  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  will  be  better  imderstood  from  the  ei^raTiii 
by  description  alone.  ' 

There  are  several  other  genera  belonging  to  tliis  curious  family,  among  which  i 
noticed  the  genus  Ctenomys,  containing  the  TucuTUCO,  a  native  of  Magellan  SUaits. 
is  also  a  burrowing  animal,  and  the  peculiar  name  by  which  it  is  known  has  beea  j 
to  it  on  account  of  the  curious  ciy  which  it  utters  as  it  is  engaged  in  its  suh 
labours,  aud  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  word  "  Tucutuco." 

On  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  rodent  animals,  the  reader  will  not  &fl| 
observe  the  frequency  -ftith  which  they  reproduce  some  idea  which  is  more  fully  i 
fested  in  other  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.     The  destructive  idea  is  not  more  si 
developed  in  the  lion  than  in  the  rat,  wiiich  will  attack  aud  kill  animals  of  mncli  i 
strength  and  bulk  than  itself.     It  is  a  Inily  bloodtlni'sty  being,  and  will  kill  nuOfJ 


rabbit  or  fowl  for  the  mere  sake  of  sucking  the  hot  blood  as  it  pom's  from  the  fatal 
wound. 

The  tree-loving  and  agile  squirrel  plays  the  same  part  among  the  rodents  as  the 
monkey  among  the  quadmmana ;  the  fl>iiig  sqnirrels  have  a  close  analogy  to  the  colugo 
and  the  petaurists,  and  they  again  to  the  bats,  which  in  their  turn  partake  largely  of  the 
bird  character  and  formation,  Tlie  beaver  and  ondatra  are  evident  reproductions  of 
the  aquatic  idea,  which  is  more  thoroughly  developed  in  the  seals  and  whales,  and  is 
carried  out  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  fishes.  The  rodent  capybara  again,  ^\^th  its 
thick,  coarse,  liristly  hair,  heavy  foim,  hoof-hke  claws,  and  water-loving  propensities,  is  no 
indifferent  representation  of  t!ie  pachydermatous  water  hog,  which  also  may  be  looked 
upon  as  corresponding  to  the  dugong  and  manatee.  Lastly,  the  aspalacidiB,  or  rodent 
mole  rats,  are  wonderfully  similar  to  the  true  insectivorous  moles,  both  in  habit  and 
formation  of  body. 

In  many  instances  this  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  reverse  order,  the  membera 
of  other  groups  exhibiting  a  tendency  towards  the  rodent  type.     The  aye-aye,  for 


:ampk\  a  quadmmanous  animal,  diwjilays  so  strong  a  i-esemblance  to  the  squirrels,  that 
it  was  long  ranked  together  with  those  animals  by  systematic  naturalists.  Tlie  hyrax 
again,  or  klip-daas,  a  pachydermatous  animal,  and  allied  closely  to  the  hippopotamus, 
is  externally,  and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  its  teeth,  so  rabbit-like  in  form,  that  it  was 
as  a  matter  of  course  placed  among  the  rodents,  until  Cuvier's  accurate  eye  discovered  its 
true  character.  Tlic  insect-eating  tupaias  of  Java,  with  their  arboreal  habits  and  long 
bushy  tails,  are  so  like  the  squiiTcls  that  the  popidar  name  of  a  squirrel  and  ^  tupaia  is 
identical  in  the  countries  where  they  reside. 

Thus,  in  this  single  order,  we  find  external  representatives  of  every  idea  which  is 
embodied  in  the  whole  series  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  cannot  but  notice  the  rurious 
tendency  which  is  found  throughout  the  entiixj  animal  kingdom  of  each  province  to 
intersect  several  others,  and  to  receive  some  of  their  privileges  without  detriment  to  their 
perfection.  In  no  instance  is  the  boundaiy  of  any  single  province  defined  with  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation,  and  in  every  case  tlie  outUne  is  extremely  irregular,  sending  out 
peninsulas  into  the  neighbouring  districts  and  receiving  into  its  o^vn  teiritory  some 
portion  of  another  district.    Sometimes  these  embodied  ideas  seem  to  bear  some  analogy 
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to  geological  strata,  and,  after  disappearing  in  one  order  of  animals,  to  "crop  otlC  ioH 
speak,  in  another  distant  order,  or  even  in  another  class  or  diviaioa. 

All  external  objects  are,  in  their  truest  sense,  visible  embodiments  or  incamatiou 
Divine  ideas  which  are  roughly  sculptured  in  the  hard  granite  that  underlies  tiie  h 
breathing  surface  of  the  world  above ;  pencilled  in  delicate  traceiy  upon  each  bttkl 
that  encompasses  the  tree  trunk,  each  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  breeze,  each  peial 
the  air  with  fragrant  effluence ;  assuming  a  living  and  breathing  existence  in  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart-pulse  that  urges  the  life-stream  through  the  body  of  e^*ery 
being ;  and  attaining  their  greatest  perfection  in  Man,  who  is  thereby  bound,  by 
fact  of  his  existence,  to  outspeak  and  outact  the  Divine  ideas,  which  are  the  true  h 
of  humanity,  before  they  are  crushed  or  paralysed  by  outward  circumstanoes.    Onljl 
can  man  be  truly  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  only  thus  can  the  Divine  ideas  be 
manifested  in  him  to  the  world.     For  just  in  proportion  as  he  shrinks  from 
tnith  that  is  in  him,  or  from  acting  the  good  that  is  in  him,  so  far  he  stifles  the 
outbirth  of  Divine  power,  and  becomes  less  and  less  godlike. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  aninial  life*  TTntil  man 
learned  to  realize  his  own  microcosmal  being,  and  will  himself  develop  and  mAmie^  ir 
god-thoughts  that  are  continually  inbreathed  into  his  very  essential  natnie,  it  needs  ibt 
the  creative  ideas  should  be  incarnated  and  embodied  in  every  possible  form,  so  tbi  Ib^ 
may  retain  a  living  existence  upon  earth. 

This  principle  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  material  formations.  It  is  but  obieqi4 
shadowed  in  those  portions  of  the  creation  which  we  term  inam.mate,  but  becoiiu«  an 
and  more  perceptible  in  ev-^ery  being  in  proportion  as  it  assumes  a  more  perfect  lam  ad 
a  higher  organization.  In  Man  we  see  its  very  highest  development,  and  rvecgpiatk 
absolute  necessity  of  that  great  truth  which  has  animated  almost  every  form  of  Ihnkgf 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  namely,  the  visible  incarnation  of  Divimty  in  bumaa  Ibnt 
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two  excrescences,  which  are  generally  armed  with  horns,  particularly  It 
The  stmctxire  of  the  stomach  and  gullet  is  ver}^  remarkable,  and  is  empi 
that  peculiar  action  which  is  called  *'  ruminating,"  or  cliewing  the  cud.     Alti 
horns  have  in  many  varieties  of  domesticated  Oxen  been  eradicated  by  a  lor 
careful  management,  they  are  always  present  in  the  -wild  species,  and  aro  - 
retained  through  life,  instead  of  being  annually  shed  like  those  of  the  deer. 

characteristics  of   the  bo's 
arc  so  well  showii 
tliat  further  desci 

The  Oxen,  or  Iiovidaj»| 
called,  from  the  Latin 
Ox,  are  extremely  diiUc 
matic  arraugemeiit    '^'  't 
to  select  any  part  i 
on  which  to  base  im 
genus   and    epecies. 
have  founded  their  i 
the  hoofs,   others   npon 
othoi-s  upon   the    direc" 
horus,  and  otliers  upon 
of  their  bony   nucleua 
in   his  elaborate  elndda 
B6vidfe,  considers  that  "  1 
the   horns  aH' 
character  for 
groups,"  and  im 
teristics,  such  as 
knee,  the  beard  of  the  male,  i 
formation  of  the  muzzle,  as 
for  further  snbdi>'ision. 


fr/*/* 
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The  Domestic  Ox  of  Eu 
been   so   modified    in   form, 
and  dimensions,   by  its   lo 
course  with   mankind,  that 
developed  into  as  many  permanent  varieties  os  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  or  the 
would  in  many  cases  he  tliought  to  belong  to  different  species.     Among  the 
varieties  of  this  animal  may  be  noticed  the  I^ng  Homed,  the  .Short  Ilomed,  i 
Polled  or  hornless  breeds,  and  the  Aldemey  cow,  so  celebrated  for  the  qB 
equality  of  the  milk  wliicli  it  daily  furnishes.     In  almost  every  part  of  thfl^jj 
found  examples  of  the  Ox,  variously  modified  in  oi"der  to  suit  the  peculiar 
amid  whicli  they  are  placed,  but  in  all  instances  they  are  susceptible  of  doB 
and  are  employed  iu  the  service  of  mankind. 

There  are  few  animals  wliich  are  more  thoroughly  useful   to  man  than  the 
whose  loss  we  sbould  feci  more  deeply  in  the  privation  of  so  many  comforts. 
aside  the  two  obvious  benefits  of  its  tlesh  and  its  milk — both  of  which  are  so 
for  our  comfort  that  we  almost  forget  to  think  about  them  at  all — we  derive 
benefit  from  its  powei-s  while  living,  and  from  many  portions  of  its  body  when 

In  many  parts  of  England,  Oxen  are  still  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  < 
the  plough  or  the  wagon  witli  a  slow  but  steady  plodding  gait.    The  carpenter  ^ 
himself  sadly  at  a  loss  were  his  supply  of  glue  to  be  suddenly  checked  by  the  dis 
of  the  animal,  ft-om  whose  hoofs,  ears,  and  hide-parings  the  greater  p'^^  ,.r 
material  is  manufactured.     The  harness-maker,  carriage-builder,  and  s' 
that  case  be  deprived  of  a  most  valuable  article  in  their  trade  ;  the  cutifr  aua  iv 
would  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rough  material  upon  which  they  work  ;  tiwtl 
would  find  his  best  mortar  sadly  impaired  without  a  proper  admixture  of  cow't " 
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the  practical  chemist  would  be  gi'eatly  at  a  loss  for  some  of  his  most  valuable  praductiona 
if  the  entire  Ox  tribe  were  swept  from  the  earth.  Kot  even  the  very  intestines  are  allowed 
to  be  wasted,  but  arc  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  in  a  variety  of  trades. 
Sometimes  the  bones  are  subjected  to  a  process  which  extracts  every  nutritious  pai-ticle 
out  of  them,  and  even  in  that  case,  the  i*emaining  inuutritious  portions  of  the  hun»«s  are 
made  useful  by  being  calcined,  and  manufactured  into  tlie  animal  charcoal  which  has 
lately  been  so  largely  employed  in  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  best  living  example  of  the  original  British  Ox  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
-white  cattle  of  Chillingham. 

The  colour  of  tliese  beautifid  animals  is  a  cream-white,  with  the  exception  of  the  ears 
and  muzzle,  the  former  of  which  are  red,  and  the  latter  is  black,  ^fr.  Bell  observes,  that 
in  every  case  of  white  cattle  which  have  passed  undnr  his  personal  notice-,  the  ears  are 
marked  witli  rod  or  black,  according  to  the  breed.  ITie  white  tint  extends  even  to  the 
horns,  wliich  aro,  however,  tipped  with  black.  They  are  rather  slender  in  their  make,  and 
curve  boldly  upwards.  As  these  ChiJllngham  cattle  are  permitted  to  range  at  will  through 
apaciouB  paika  in  wldch  they  are  kept.  Ihey  retain  many  of  the  %vild  habits  of  their  tribe, 
iiid  are  bo  impatient  of  observation  t!iat  a  stranger  will  generally  find  him.«:elf  in  a  very 
unsafe  position  if  he  attempts  to  approach  closely  to  the  herd. 

^Vhcn  they  are  alarmed  or  provoked  at  the  intmsion  of  a  strange  human  being  within 
le  limit  of  their  territories,  they  toss  their  hea<]s  wildly  in  the  air,  paw  tlie  ground,  and 
:eadfaslly  regaixl  the  object  of  tlieir  dislike.  If  he  should  make  a  sudden  movement, 
hey  scamper  away  precipitately,  gallop  roimd  hiia  in  a  cii-cle,  and  come  to  another 
lalt  at  a  shorter  distance.    Tliis  process  is  continually  repeated,  the  diameter  of  the  circle 


being  shortened  at  every  fresh  start,  until  the  angry,  yet  baK-frigbtened,  animals,  contjj 
alarmingly  close  to  the  spectator,  that  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  escajjo  as  he  best  ( 

la  performing  these  curious  evolutions,  they  seem  to  be  inspired  by  a  mixtml 
ctuiosity,  timidity,  and  irritation,  which  may  be  observed  even  in  ordinary  domestic  < 
under  similar  circumstances. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  herd  of  cattle  wei-e  pressing  upon  me  in  a  most  unc 
manner,  I  owed  my  escape  to  early  instruction  in  the  art  of  the  "  acrobat"    ITit ' 
wholly  composed  of  cows,  was  surrounding  me  with  a  very  threatening  aspect^  tad ' 
advancing  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  mode  of  escape  from  their  ranks. 
that  a  bold  stratagem  was  the  only  resource,  I  ran  sharply  forward,  and 
rotating  towards  them  in  that  peculiar  method  which  is  teclinically  tr-' 
wheel,"  i.e.  executing  a  series  of  somersaults  on  the  hands  and   feet   .;  ii 

^ows  were  so  terrified  at  the  unknown  foe  who  was  attacking  them  in  so  exiiw^r 
manner,  that  they  were  panie-sti-icken,  and  galloped  off  at  full  speed,  leaving  me  an< 
escape  before  tliey  had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

The  domestic  cow  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  description  of  fonn  ai 
colour.  Few  persons,  however,  except  those  who  have  been  personally  conversant  wiA 
these  animals,  have  any  idea  of  their  intelligent  and  affectionate  natures. 

They  ai-e  possessed  of  very  susceptible  feelings,  and  are  remarkably  «»nf»!t!Tf  to 
insulting  or  disrespectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  inferiors.     In  a  1 
senior  animal  is  the  leader  in  all  things,  and  maintains  a  strict  authority  < 
companions.    Not  a  single  member  of  the  herd  dares  to  leave  or  to  enter  the  i 
the  leader  has  led  the  way,  or  eveu  to  take  its  food  until  she  has  decided  vv^. 
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t  'poBseBSioii  of  the  banquet,  or  pennit  her  inferiors  to  eat  at  peace.     Should  a  younger 
al  commit  a  breach  of  etiquette  by  infringing  any  of  the  tar- it  niles  wliioh  have  been 
force  thruugliout   Guwdom   from  time  immemorial,  the  delinquent  is  butted  at  and 
lished  unti]  it  returns  to  its  allegiance. 

To  watch  a  calf  through  its  various  phases  of  existence  is  a  most  amusiug  emplojTnent. 
Wtien  the  young  animal  is  introduced  for  tho  first  time  into  the  farmyard,  she  is  trtmte<l  in 
the  most  supercilious  manner  by  the  previous  occupants,  who  look  with  an  air  of  supreme 
contempt  upon  the  new  comer.  She  ia  pushed  aside  bj'  all  her  predecessoi-s,  and  soon 
learns  to  follow  Jmmbly  in  the  wake  of  her  companions.  She  cannot  even  venture  to 
takf  possession  of  a  food-rack  until  all  the  others  have  begun  their  meal.  So  matters  go 
on  for  a  time,  until  she  has  attained  a  larger  growth,  and  a  younger  calf  is  turned  into 
the  yanl.  She  now  in  her  turn  plays  the  tyrant  over  the  new  comer,  and  receives  nc 
smaU  accession  of  dignity  from  the  fact  of  having  a  follower,  instead  of  bringing  up  the 
rear  in  her  own  person.  In  process  of  time  she  makes  her  way  to  the  bead  of  the  yard 
hy  virtue  of  seniority,  and  is  then  happy  in  the  supreme  rule  which  she  enjoys. 

Sometimes  a  three-parts  grown  heifer  is  introduced  into  a  farmyard,  and  in  that  case, 

the  new  comer  refuses  to  toke  her  place  below  all  the  others,  uulciis  she  is  absolutely 

compelled  to  do  so  by  main  force.     There  is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting 

before  such  an  animal  finds  her  level,  but  when  she  has  discovered  her  superiors  and  her 

ubordinates,  she  quietly  settles  down  in  her  place,  and  does  not  attempt  to  rise  otherwise 

lan  by  legitimate  seniority. 

As  the  Oxen,  in  common  with  the  sheep,  camels,  giraffe,  and  deer,  require  a  large 
aouut  of  vegetable  food,  and  are,  whde  in  their  native  regions,  subject  to  mnumerable 
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diflturljiii*^  causes  that  would  effectually  prevent  them  fjom  satisfying  their  huDger 
ordinaiy  manner,  they  are  furnished  ^\itll  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  stomach 
digestive  organs,  by  means  of  which  they  arc  enabled  to  gather  hastily  a  large 
of  food  in  any  spot  where  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  to  postpone  the  business 
mastication  and  digestion  to  a  time  wlien  they  may  be  less  likely  to  be  disturbed    Thi 
peculiarity  of  structure  lies  chietly  in  the  stomach  and  gidlet,  which  are  formed  so  as 
act  as  an  internal  food-pouch,  analogous  in  its  use  to  the  cheek-pouches  of  certain  monll 
and  rodents,  together  with  an  arrangement  for  regurgitating  the  food  into  the  mouth  at 
will  of  the  animal,  previous  to  its  mastication  and  digestion. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  Ox  is  unable  to  cut  or  chew 
grass  as  he  feeds,  and  can  only  seize  it  between  the  lower  incisor  teeth  and  the  up^ 
so  as  to  tear  it  by  a  movement  of  the  head.    The  sound  which  is  produced  by  thiff' 
or  tearing  process  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  cows  while  grazing.    As  soo! 
grass  is  taken  into  the  month,  it  imdergoes  a  slight  rolling  between  the  molar  teeth, 
is  then  swallowed,  although  it  is  not  as  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  be  placed  in  the  stoznacK 
thei-c  to  be  digested.     The  mode  in  which  it  undergoes  that  process  is  as  foUowa 

Tlie  stomach  and  gidlet  are  modified  into  four  distinct  compartni- 
called  the  paunch,  is  very  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  the  re- 
the  food  is  pixssed  immediately  after  being  swallowed.  Here  it  remains  compiinikt 
unchanged  untU  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  ready  to  commence  the  process  wtdch 
technically  called  " iniminating,"  and  more  popularly  teimed  "chewing  the  cud"  A 
small  portion  of  the  food  then  passes  into  the  second  compartment,  which  is  It-  ^  *-'' 
series  of  hexagonal  cells,  not  unlike  the  comb  of  the  honey-bee,  and  is  forme 
balls  by  being  worked  into  the  cells.  From  these  cells  the  food  is  throvrn  into  tltt!  aiouUi 
by  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  muscles,  and  is  then  sulijccted  to  a  thorough  masticatitA 
Being  again  swallowed,  it  slips  over  the  opening  by  whicli  it  had  formerly  passed  into  tb? 
paunch,  and  is  received  into  the  third  compartment,  technically  called  the  **  psalteriuiQ,''  of 
psalm-book,  because  it  is  lined  with  a  number  of  thin  longitudinal  plates  of  membniM^ 
which  are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a  book.  From  theiuse  il 
passes  into  the  fourth  compartment,  which  is  the  place  where  the  business  of  digestion  k 
carried  on. 

These  different  compartments  of  the  stomach  are  famihar  under  the  general  nuoe  4 
tripe,  and  are  popularly  distinguished  from  each  other  as  foUow^s.  Tlie  first  compartnsirt 
is  called  the  paunch,  and  is  lined  with  a  vast  number  of  Uttle  flattened  projectiona  of  tbi 
membrane.  In  the  paunch  are  found  those  curious  concretions  of  hair  and  other  suhstaom 
whicli  are  known  as  hair-balls  or  bezoar  stones. 

The  hair-balls  are  of  various  dimensions,  a  collection  of  them  in  my  own  poasesBiaB 
vaiying  from  the  size  of  a  very  large  cricket-ball  to  a  modei-ately  sized  marble.  Tlie  hair 
is  arranged  most  regidarly  in  these  balls,  and  all  lies  in  the  same  direction,  so  tltat  Iki 
axis  on  which  the  ball  has  revolved  is  plainly  marked  by  the  arrangement  of  tlif  ****^ 
In  some  of  the  balls  the  surface  is  covered  with  hair  of  different  colours,  80m«  apeciDHBa 
being  of  a  dark  tbit,  while  others  are  pure  white.  If  the  hair-ball  be  disided,  its  sufastaaot 
will  be  found  to  be  of  a  spongy  texture,  affording  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife,  ant 
requiring  a  strong  and  shai-p  blade  to  cut  it  neatly.  Together  with  the  hair  is  fovada 
slight  admixture  of  vegetable  fibre.  When  first  removed  from  the  animal,  these  balbaR 
wet  and  soft,  receiving  the  impressions  of  the  fingers  unless  handled  with  soum  otn^  ^ 
when  they  aix)  quite  dry,  they  arc  extremely  light,  hard,  and  strong,  and  tolerably  aiaitic 
Sometimes  they  are  smooth  on  the  exterior,  wliich  is  then  of  a  deep  brown  huo,  and  nlliff 
liighly  poli.shed. 

The  second  compartment  is  popularly  called  the  "honeycomb/*  the  "biig^**  or  tk 
"bonnet,"  and  the  third  is  termed  the  " monyphes,"  or  **raanypluV'  on  account  of  *!» 
membranous  folds  with  which  its  interior  is  lined  The  last  stomach  is  geuemUy  \wmi 
the  **  red."  In  scientific  language,  the  first  compartment  is  called  tlio  ••  mmen,*  horn 
which  word  is  derived  the  term  "ruminating;"  the  second  is  known  i  '  HsoMBaif 
"  reticulum,"  or  net ;  the  tlnid  is  caUed  "  omasus,"  or  "  psalterium,"  and  i  i  ih  fe 

the  •*  abomasus,"  because  it  leads  from  the  third  compartment,  or  omadua. 
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Although  the  process  of  ruminating  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Ox  and  the  other 
ammals  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned,  it  has,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
been  discovered  in  human  beings. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Pampas  of  America  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  vast  herds  of  cattle  roam  the  countiy  as  freely  as  if  they  were  the  original 
inliabitants.  Although  they  are  all  sprung  from  domesticated  cattle  which  have  been 
pennitted  to  run  vnLd,  or  have  escaped  from  their  owners,  they  have  returned  to  the 
habits  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  and  can  only  be  brought  temporarily 
within  the  subjection  of  man  by  actual  force.  However  free  and  uncurbed  they  may  be, 
they  are  all  private  property,  and  except  when  of  very  tender  age,  are  all  branded  with 
the  name  of  their  owner,  burnt  deeply  into  the  skin.  In  detaching  the  unmarked  cattle 
from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  bringing  them  safely  to  the  enclosure  where  they  ai-e 
to  receive  the  distinguishing  brand  of  their  proprietor,  the  cattle-drivers  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  excellent  horsemanship,  great  dexterity,  cool  patience,  and 
fearless  daring.  Yet  the  mean  is  sure  to  triumph  over  the  beast  at  last,  however  cunning 
or  powerful  it  may  be,  and  before  the  poor  animal  has  quit«  recovered  from  his  surprise 
at  finding  himself  mastered  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  has  been  captured,  tied, 
branded,  and  set  free  again. 

In  Africa,  the  cattle  are  not  only  employed  for  the  yoke,  but  are  also  educated  for  the 
■addle,  and  are  taught  to  obey  the  bit  as  well  as  many  horses.  The  bit  is  of  veiy 
primitive  form,  being  nothing  more  than  a  stick  which  is  passed  through  the  nostrils,  and 
to  which  the  reins  are  tied.  One  end  of  the  stick  is  generally  forked  to  prevent  it  from 
fidling  out  of  its  plaee,  and  in  guiding  the  animal,  the  rider  is  obliged  to  draw  both  reins 
to  the  right  or  left  side,  lest  he  should  pull  out  the  wooden  bit.  The  saddle  Oxen  are  not 
▼ery  swift  steeds,  their  pace  being  about  four  or  five  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  their  skin  is  so 
loosely  placed  on  their  bodies  that  the  saddle  sways  at  every  step,  their  rider  has  no  very 
agreeable  seat  In  training  the  Ox  for  the  saddle,  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  two  trained  Oxen,  between  whom  the  novice  is  tied,  and  who  soon  teach  it  the 
proper  lesson  of  obedience. 

The  horns  of  this  variety  of  the  Ox  are  of  marvellous  length,  having  been  known  to 
exceed  thirteen  feet  in  total  length,  and  nearly  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  circumference 
of  these  enormous  horns  was  more  than  eighteen  inches,  measured  at  their  bases.  One 
mch  horn  is  capable  of  containing  upwai-ds  of  twenty  imperial  pints.  These  weapons 
aie  not  only  long,  but  are  sharply  pointed,  and  are  of  so  formidable  a  nature  that  a  lion 
has  been  kept  at  bay  during  a  whole  night,  not  daring  to  leap  upon  an  animal  so  well 
defended  As  these  horns  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  rider  in  case  of  the  animal 
suddenly  jerking  its  head,  or  flinging  him  forward  by  a  stumble,  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  training  them  in  various  fashionable  modes,  by  which  the  danger  is  avoided. 
Sometimes  the  horns  are  split  into  numerous  ribbons,  and  curled  fantastically  in  various 
directions ;  sometimes  they  are  merely  bent  forwards  and  downwards ;  but  the  method 
most  in  vogue,  is  to  cause  them  to  swing  loosely  at  each  side  of  the  head,  their  points 
towards  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  rider. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  Ox  is  in  the  habit  of  chewing  dry  bones  whenever  it 
finds  them  lying  on  the  ground.  The  caribou,  or  American  reindeer,  is  known  to  gnaw 
the  fallen  antlers  of  its  companions,  and  probably  with  the  same  object. 

Should  the  Ox  turn  out  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  savage  disposition,  he  is  soon  conquered 
by  having  a  heavy  iron  chain  fastened  round  his  neck.  The  continual  weight  which  he 
is  forced  to  carry  whenever  he  moves,  together  with  the  jingling  of  the  iron  links,  has 
snch  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  is  forced  to  yield  after  a  few  days'  trial.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  Ox  is  forced  into  the  long  grass  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  Southern  Africa, 
it  becomes  alarmed,  because  it  feels  itself  unable  to  see  an  approaching  enemy,  and  is " 
even  terrified  at  the  proximity  of  its  own  companions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  the  present  place,  that  the  skin  of  a  white  Ox  is  considered 
by  the  native  tribes  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  is  analogous  to  the  white  bison  hide 
which  is  displayed  by  the  American  Indians  for  similar  purposes. 

The  Ox  is  also  employed  for  draught  in  Southern  Africa,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
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the  purpose  of  drawing  the  wagons  <iver  the  tracks  which  are  by  courtesy  called 
Although   the  wagons  are  remarkably  light,  and  are  built  in   such  a  maimer 
take  no  harm  by  an  occasional  upset,  the  ground  is  so  heavy,  and  the  wheeb  sink  i 
deeply,  that  a  very  large  team  of  these  cattle  is  required  to  draw  the  vehicle  safrly  ooj 
journey.     Eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  are  frequently  employed  in  drawing  a  single ' 
The  conduct  of  the  native  drivers  towards  these  poor  beasts  is  cruel  in  the  extreme. ; 
deserving  of  the  greatest  reprobatiocL     The  "  jamihok,"  or  whip,  which  the^o  men  en 
is  of  very  great  length,  and  can  be  used  \s\\\i  an  effect  that  is  perfectly  terrible. 
this  more  legitimate  instrument,  the  Hottentot  driver  is  in  the  habit  of  using  '?iim4 
other  luethods  of  tormenting  the  poor  beasts,  and  is  absolutely  ingenious  in  tlie  reuusDOill 
of  his  cruelty. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  India  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of   Zebtt  An4  i 
conspicuous  for  the  curious  fatty  hump  which  projects  from  the  withers.     These  i 
ai^  further  remarkable  for  the  hea\^  dewlap  which  falls  in  thick  folds  from  the 
and  wiiich  gives  to  the  fore  part  of  the  animal  a  very  characteristic  aspect     The 
are    slender,  and    the   back,   after   rising    towai'ds    the    haunches,    falls    siiddenijr' 
the  tail. 

The  Zebu  is  a  quiet  and  intelligeni  animal,  and  is  capable  of  beinjj  trained  in 
modes  for  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  a  good  draught  animal,  and  is  hamc 
to  carriages  or  ploughs,  which  it  can  draw  with  great  steadiness,  though  with 
speed  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  riding,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  cndurano 
capable  of  carrying  a  rider  for  fifteen  liours  in  a  day,  at  an  average  rate  of  five  or  six  i 
per  hour.  The  Nagore  breed  is  specially  celebrated  for  its  capabilities  as  a  steed,  and 
remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  excellent  action.  These  animals  are  very  active^  iDd  hwf 
been  known  to  leap  over  a  fence  which  was  higher  than  our  five-barred  gates,  merely  fo 
the  puipose  of  drinking  at  a  certain  well,  and,  having  slaked  their  thirst,  to  leap  hack  99BB 
into  their  own  pasture.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  the  Zebu  is  in  great  request,  for  it  cmn  CMiy 
a  heavy  load  for  a  veiy  great  distance,  though  at  no  great  speed. 
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The  Zebu  race  has  a  very  wide  range  of  locality,  being  found  in  India,  China,  Madagascar, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  beHeved,  however,  tliat  its  native  land  is  India, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  imported  from  thence  into  the  other  countries. 

There  are  various  breeds  of  Zebu,  some  being  about  the  size  of  our  ordinary  cattle,  and 
others  varjang  in  dimensions  from  a  large  Ox  to  a  small  Newfoundland  dog.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  of  the^e  varieties  is  the  well-known  Bralinjin  Bull,  so  called  because 
it  is  considered  to  be  sacred  to  Braniah. 

Tlie  more  religious  among  the  Hindoos,  scrupulously  observant  of  the  letter  of  a  law 
which  was  intended  to  be  universal  in  its  appUcation,  but  to  which  they  give  only  a 
partial  interpret'ition,  indulge  this  animal  in  the  most  absurd  manner.  They  place  the 
aacred  mark  of  Siva  on  its  body,  and  permit  it  to  wander  about  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
pampered  by  every  luxury,  and  never  opposed  in  any  wish  or  caprice  wliich  it  may  form. 
A  Brahmin  Bull  will  walk  along  the  street  with  a  quaintly  dignified  air,  inspect  anything 
and  anybody  that  may  excite  his  curiosity,  force  every  one  to  make  way  for  liiraself,  and  if 
he  should  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  contents  of  a  fi-uit^erer's  or  greengrocer's  shop,  will 
deliberately  make  his  choice,  and  satisfy  his  wishes,  none  daring  to  cross  liun.  The 
indulgence  wliich  is  extended  to  this  animal  is  carried  to  so  great  a  height,  that  if  a 
Brahmin  Bull  chooses  to  lie  down  in  a  narrow  lane,  no  one  can  pass  until  he  gets  up  of 
his  own  accord. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  well-known  journal,  mentions  the  Brahmin  Bulls  and  the 
4in<"eremonious  manner  in  which  they  conduct  themselves,  and  remarks  that  they  are 
sometimes  rather  mischievous  as  well  as  annoying,  being  apt  to  use  their  horns  if  their 
caprices  be  not  immediately  gratified. 
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THE  BUFFALO. 


The  Buffalo  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being  found  in  SK>Tit 
Europe,  Nortli  Africa,  India,  and  a  few  otlier  loealities. 

This  animal  is  subject  to  considerable  modifications  in  external  aspect,  acoordii^j 
the  climate  or  the  pai-ticiilar  locality  in  which  it  resides,  and  has  in  cnTis«*«iiiPurf.  * 
mentioned  under  very  different  names.     In  all  cases  the  wUd  animals  arc  d  i 

powerful  than  their  domesticated  relations,  and  in  many  instances  the  6ii;^iiu>  diffei_ 
shape,  and  greater  or  lesser  length  of  the  horns,  or  the  skin  denuded  of  liairs^  tave  l«n 
considered  as  sufficient  evidences  of  separate  species. 

In  India,  the  long,  smoot!i-horned  variety  chiefly  prevails,  and  is  found  in  tolmofc 
pTofuaiou.  Tim  animal  frequents  wet  and  marshy  localities,  being  sometimes  call«*l  tJi» 
Water  Buffalo  on  account  of  its  aquatic  predilections.  It  w  a  most  fien.**  and  da 
animal,  savage  to  a  marvellous  degree,  and  not  hesitating  to  charge  anj-  ; 
arouse  its  ready  ire.  An  angry  Buffalo  has  been  known  to  attack  : 
elephant,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge  in  the  ribs  to  prostrate  its  huge  (oe,  T 
found  to  quail  before  the  Buffalo,  and  displays  the  greatest  imeasiness  in  ..■x. 

The  Buflalo,  indeed,  seems  to  be  animated  by  a  rancorous  hatred  U  -  tiir 

and  if  it  should  come  inadvei-tently  on  one  of  the  brindled  objects  of  its  ! 
rush  forward  to  the  attack.     Taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  the  n. 
in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  with  combats  between  tigers  and  ii 
The  arena  is  always  prepared  by  the  erection   of  a  lofty  and  strongly  w.^^.   |.«.^-. 
L-uraposed  of  bamboos  set  perpendicularly,  and  bound  together  upon   the  (mtsi<k.    Tl 
object  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the  suri'aoe  of  the  bamboo  is  so  hard  and  aUpjHTj, 
the  tiger's  claws  can  find  no  hold  in  case  of  an  attempted  escape. 

The  tiger  is  first  turned  into  the  arena,  and  generally  slinks  round  its  circumffr?: 
seekiug  for  a  mode  of  escape,  and  ever  and  anon  looking  up  to  the  speotalors,  wbo 
placed  in  galleries  that  overlook  the  scene  of  combat    Wlien  the  tiger  has  crept  to  i 
distance  from  the  door,  the  Buffalo  is  admitted,  and  on  perceiving  the  scent  of  the 
it  immediately  becomes  excited,  its  hairs  bristle  up,  its  eyes  begin  to  flash,  and  it  8e< 
every  side  for  the  foe.   As  soon  as  it  catches  a  glance  of  its  enemy  it  lowers  its  head 
the  ground,  so  that  the  tips  of  its  horns  are  only  a  few  uirhes  above  the  earth,  and 
lies  between  its  fore-legs,  and  plunges  forward  at  the  shrinking  tiger.     "^'" 
auunal  to  dare  the  brunt  of  the  Buffalo's  charge,  the  first  attack  would   .  .  be  I 

last ;  but  as  the  tiger  is  continually  shifting  its  position,  the  force  of  the  onset  is 
diminished  by  tlie  curve  iu  the  Buffalo's  course. 


an 


As  a  general  rule  the  Buffalo  comes  oflf  the  victor,  for  even  when  the  tiger  has  | 
advantage,  he  does  not  follow  it  up  with  sufficient  celerity,  but  permits  his  anti 


to  regain  his  lost  breath.     The  Buifalo,  on  the  contrary,  allows  the  tiger  no  breathing  I 
but  continues  his  rapid  charges  without  cessation,  until  he  forces  the  tiger  off  bis  9 
and  then  with  a  rapid  spring  impales  the  foe  on  his  horns.     "  Jungla,**   bowDTo; ' 
celebrated  fighting  tiger,  whose  poi-trait  may  be  seen  on  page  161,  was  inruiililf  I 
conqueror  in  those  combats,  as  he  never  tried  to  escape  from  the  Buffalo,  or  to  •( 
with  it,  but  quietly  awaited  its  onset,  and  then,  leaping  nimbly  aside  from  the 
horns,  dealt  such  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  Buffalo's  head  with  his  bcrcnlean  pfwl 
he  laid  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  gromid. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  wild  Buffaloes  will  destroy  any  tigers  thii  M 
happen  b>  approach  their  herds  too  closely.  A  wild  adult  male  Buffalo,  or  Atom  Mil i 
also  called,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ox  tribe,  measuring  no  less  than  ten  fM  *i 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tiie  root  of  the  tail,  and  fmm  six  feet  to  six  f«et  0 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoidders.  So  confident  are  even  the  tiger-dreading  berd-ksCfBi 
of  the  prowess  of  their  tamed  animals,  that  they  will  ride  them  in  search  of  |j«8taEC  «i» 
when  they  know  tigers  to  be  in  the  near  vicinity.  One  of  tlie^e  herds  chanced  to  c/^ 
across  the  spot  where  a  tiger  had  lieen  recently  shot,  and  on  perceiving  the  scent  of  tk 
blood,  they  became  powerfully  excited,  bellowed  furiously,  and  at  last  chained  inaMf 
directly  into  a  neighbouring  covert,  cmshing  everything  that  impeded  their  proereBS. 

Tiie  Arnee  lives  in  large  herds,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  all  bovine  ^"^"wiH  tk 
females  and  young  being  always  placed  in  the  safest  spots,  while  the  males  po«t  \Jboasif9 
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in  fill  positions  of  danger.  These  herds  are  never  seen  on  elevated  ground,  iircfening  the 
low  marshy  districts  where  water  and  mud  ore  abundant.  In  tliis  mud  tliey  love  to 
wallow,  and  when  suddenly  roused  from  their  sti-ange  pastime,  present  a  most  terrible 
appearance,  their  eyes  glaring  fiercely  from  amid  the  mud-covered  dripping  masses  of 
hair.  Sometimes  the  Butl'alo  is  said  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  propensity  for  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  and  to  be  stuck  so  firmly  in  the  oozy  slime,  as  it  dries  under  the  scorcliing  sunbeams 
of  that  burning  climat^B,  that  it  can  be  killed  without  danger.  They  generally  chew  the 
cud  while  they  are  lying  immersed  in  mud  or  water. 

Captain  Williamson,  in  his  work  on  "  Oriental  Field  Sports,"  speaks  thus  of  the 
Buffalo,  and  its  miul-loving  propensities : — 

•'This  animal  not  only  delights  in  the  water,  but  will  not  thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp 
to  wallow  in.  Then  rolling  themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wherein  they 
lie  immersed-  No  place  seems  to  delight  the  Bufifalo  more  than  tlie  deep  verdure  on  the 
confines  oi  jeeh  and  marshes,  especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  as  to  afford 
concealment  and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  by  the  water.  In  sucli  situations  they 
seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ecstasy,  having  in  general  nothing  above  the  surface  but  their 
eyes  and  nostrils,  their  horns  being  kept  low  down,  and  consequently  hidden  from 
view. 

"  Frequently  nothing  is  perceptible  but  a  few  black  lumps  in  the  water,  appearing  like 
small  clods,  for  the  Buffaloes  being  often  fast  asleep,  all  is  quiet ;  and  a  passenger  would 
hardly  expect  to  see,  as  often  happens,  twenty  or  thirty  great  beasts  suddenly  rise.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  been  unexpectedly  surprised  in  this  manner  by  tame  Buffaloes,  and 
once  or  twice  by  wild  ones.    The  latter  are  very  dangerous,  and  tlie  former  are  by  no 
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means  to  be  considered  as  innocent     Tlie  banks  of  the  Ganges  abound  with  Buflaloei  i 

their  wild  state.,  as  does  all  the  country  where  long  grass  and  capacious  ;VZf  n«  to ' 

found,     BuiTaloes  swim  very  well,  or,  I  may  say,  float.     It  la  very  comnio 

crossing  the  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  \v  i 

are  low.     At  a  distance  one  would  take  them  to  be  large  pieces  of  rock  or  dark-ooiourcii 

wood,  notldng  appearing  but  tlieii*  faces.     It  is  do  unusual  thing  for  a  U'^it  t^^  "pi  t?- 

the  thick  of  them,  especially  among  reedy  watei*s,  or  at  the  edges  of  jurl 

perceived.     In  this  no  danger  exists  ;  the  Buffaloes  are  perfectly  passive,  uim  'fwnj  «ii 

being  run  down,  so  tlie  vessel  runs  no  danger."  ' 

The  Cape  Buffalo  is  quite  as  formidable  an  animal  as  its  Indian  ^eln^»nT!.  nsA 
more  terrible  in  outward  aspect     Tlie  heav)'^  bases  of  the  liorns,  that   jv 
the  forehead,  and  under  which  the  little  fierce  eyes  twinkle  with  sullen   i  _ 
creature's  countenance  an  njjpenrance  of  morose,  lowering  ill-temper,  wliich  i»  tn  perfect 
acconlanco  with  its  real  character. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  heavy  mass  which  is  situated  on  the  forehead,  the 
Buffalo  does  not  see  very  well  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  a  man  may  80iri>  ' "         mi 
track  of  a  Buflalo  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  not  be  seen  by  the  aniina  d  i 

he  walks  quietly,  and  does  not  attract  attention  liy  the  sound  of  his 
animal  is  ever  a  dangerous  neighhour,  but  when  it  leads  a  solitar}'  life  am 
and  marshy  places,  it  is  a  worse  anlagoniat  to  a  casual  passenger  than  even  the  ' 
himself.  In  such  a  case,  it  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  remaining  quietly  in  iU  lair  i 
the  unsuspecting  traveller  passes  closely  to  its  place  of  concealment,  and  then  li^ttpicj 
suddenly  upon  him  like  some  terrible  monster  of  the  watei-s,  dripping  with  mud,  xd 
filled  with  rage.  When  it  has  succeeded  in  its  attack,  it  first  tosses  the  nnhai»py  %ifijii 
in  the  air,  then  kneels  upon  liis  body,  in  order  to  crush  the  life  out  of  him.  then  hntts  at 
the  dead  corpse  until  it  has  given  vt'iit  to  its  insane  fur)',  and  ends  by  licking  the  mangl«l 
limbs  until  it  strips  oft'  the  flesh  with  its  rough  tongue. 

Many  sucli  tragical  incidents  have  occurred,  chiefly,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  owiq 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  sufferer:  and  there  are  few  coverts  in  Southern  Africa  which  i 
not  celebrat^id  for  some  such  terrible  incident.     Sometimes  the  animal  is  so  rtckJc 
furious   in  its  unreasoning  anger,  that  it  absolutely  blinds  itself  by  its  heedless 
through  the  formidahle  thorn-hushes  which  are  so  common  in  Southern  Africa.    En 
when  in  company  with  others  of  their  own  species,  they  are  liable  to  sudden  burster 
emotion,  and  will  rush  blindly  forward,  heedless  of  every  thing  but  the  impulse  tlAt  ( 
them  forward     In  one  instance,  the  leader  of  the  herd,  being  wounded,  dropped 
knees,  and  was  instantly  crushed  by  the  trampling  hoofs  of  liis  comrades,  as  they  : 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  their  chie£ 

The  flesh  of  the  Cape  Buffalo  is  not  in  great  request  even  among  the  Kaffirs,  irho  si 
in  nowise  j^articular  in  their  diet  The  hide,  however,  is  exceedin;'  '  lable.  \vM 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  sundry  leathera  implements  where  great  is  reqmwl 

without  much  flexibibty.     "  Trek-tows,"  or  the  central  leathern  traces  Ly  luciins  of  wluck 
the  draught   oxen   are  harnessed  to  the  wagons,  are  almost  exclusively  made  of 
Buffalo  hide,  as  are  also  the  numerous  *'  rbcims,"  or  straps,  wliich  are  in  cor  '  '* 
about  these  curious  wagons. 

In  South  Africa,  the  Cape  Buffalo,  called  by  the  Kaffirs  "  Inyati,"  or  *'  Inthii 
plays  much  the  same  part  as  the  arneo  in  India.  Like  that  animal,  it  docs  modb  mI 
pleases,  and  fears  no  enemy  but  armed  men.  Even  the  lion  dare  not  approach  too  doadf 
to  a  herd  of  Cape  Buffaloes,  for  \ntli  the  cunning  old  bulls  in  front,  and  the  cows  un 
calves  bringing  up  the  reai",  the  lion  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  against  a  general  chuft 
of  such  foes.  Indeed,  even  in  single  combat,  the  lion  would  scai'cely  come  off  111 
conqueror, 

Tiie  Cape  Buffalo,  although  so  terrible  an  animal,  is  not  so  large  as  the  arne«t  hcof 
little  larger  than  an  ordinarj"  ox,  but  possessed  of  much  greater  strength.  The  strsngelf 
Bhaped  horns  are  black  in  colour,  and  so  large  that  the  distance  between  their  pointi  ii 
not  unfrequently  from  four  to  five  feet,     On  account  of  their  great  width  at  their  biiH 


tliey  fonn  a  kind  of  bony  helmet,  which  is  impenetrable  to  an  ordinary  musket-ball,  and 
effectually  defend  their  owner  against  the  severe  shocks  which  are  irequently  suffered  by 
these  testy  animals. 

I  conclude  this  history  of  the  Cape  Buffalo  with  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
animal,  which  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain  Drayson,  RA, : — 

*'  The  hide  of  this  animal  is  a  bluish-black  in  colour,  and  is  so  very  tough  that  bullets 
•will  scarcely  penetrate  it  if  they  are  lired  from  a  distance,  or  are  not  hardened  by  an 
addition  of  tin  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eiglitv  It  is  of  a  fierce,  vindictive  disposition, 
and  from  it^  cunning  habits  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  animals  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  Cape  Buffalo  is  natm-aily  a  gi'egarious  animal,  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  males  fij^ht  for  the  mastery;  a  clique  of  young  bulls  frequently  turn  out  an  old 
gentleman,  who  then  seeks  the  most  gloomy  and  retired  localities  in  which  to  bix»od  over 
his  disappointments. 

These  solitary  skulkers  are  the  most  dangerous  of  their  species ;  and  although  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  animals  to  fly  from  man,  ujiless  they  are  badly  wounded,  or  are  intruded 
upon  at  unseasonable  hours,  these  old  hermits  will  scarcely  wtut  for  such  excuses,  but  will 
willingly  meet  the  hunter  half-way  and  try  conclusions  with  him. 

Although  frequently  found  in  large  herds  on  the  plains,  the  Buffalo  is  principally  a 
resident  in  the  bush ;  here  he  follows  the  paths  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  makes 
a  road  for  himself.  During  the  evening,  night,  and  early  morning,  he  roams  about  the 
open  country  and  gorges,  but  when  the  sun  has  risen  high,  or  if  he  has  cause  for  alarm, 
the  glens  and  coverts  are  sought ;  and  amidst  their  shady  branches  he  enjoys  repose  and 
}.  s  <^  * 
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obtams  concealment  The  '  spoor '  of  the  Buffalo  is  like  that  of  the  com  Dion  ox,  the  ioM 
of  the  old  bulls  being  very  wide  apart,  whilst  those  of  the  young  ones  are  close  together; 
the  cow  Buffalo's  footprints  are  longer  and  thinner  than  the  bull's,  and  smaller. 

As  these  animals  wander  in  the  open  ground  during  the  night,  and  retreat  to  tbair 
glens  during  tlie  day,  their  spoor  may  bo  taken  up  from  the  outside  of  the  bush,  and 
followed  until  the  scent  leads  to  the  view.  When  the  hunter  comes  uear  to  his  jptm^  d 
which  ho  should  be  able  to  judge  by  the  freshness  of  the  footprints,  he  should  iiTBitaDd 
liston  for  some  noise  by  which  to  dwcover  their  position,  BuOaloe^  frequently  twist  a&d 
turn  about  in  the  bush,  and  do  so  more  especiaDy  just  before  they  rest  for  the  day. 

I  knew  a  Kaffir  who  carried  about  him  the  maiks  of  a  BufGsilo's  power  and  cunning 
He  was  hunting  Buffaloes  one  day  in  the  bush,  and  came  upon  a  solitary  bull,  whiili  hi 
wounded ;  the  bull  bounded  off,  but  the  Kaffir,  tliinking  him  badly  hurt,  followed  after  at 
a  run,  without  taking  sufficient  precautions  in  his  advance.  Now,  dangerous  as  ii  i 
Buffdo  when  imtouched^  he  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded  when  hard  hit^  and  shooM 
therefore  be  followed  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  Kaffir  had  hurried  on  through  the  bush  for  a  hundred  yards  or  80,  ami  vu 
looking  for  the  spoor,  when  he  heard  a  crash  close  to  him,  and  before  he  could  m<m 
himself,  he  was  sent  flying  in  the  air  by  the  charge  of  the  Buffalo.  He  fell  into  soot 
branches  aud  was  thus  safe,  for  the  Buffalo  was  not  satisfied  with  this  perfomuiDoe,  bat 
wished  to  finish  the  work  wliich  he  had  so  ably  begun.  After  examining  the  safe  positm 
of  his  victim,  he  retreated 

The  Kaffir,  who  had  two  or  three  ribs  broken,  reached  his  home  with  difficulty,  lut 
gave  up  Buffalo-shooting  from  that  day. 

It  appeared  that  tliis  cunning  animal  had  retraced  its  steps  after  retreatiii^  andliii 
then  backed  into  a  bush,  and  waited  for  the  Kaffir  to  pass. 

A  great  sportsman  at  Natal,  named  Kirkman,  told  me  that  he  was  shooting  Bui&loa 
when  he  was  across  the  Sugela  river  on  one  occasion,  and  having  wounded  a  bull,  he  -m 
giving  him  his  quietus,  when  the  creature  sent  forth  a  sort  of  moan.  Now  the  Bulbil 
always  dies  game,  and  rarely  makes  any  other  noise  when  hard  hit.  This  moon  it* 
probably  a  signal;  and  as  such  it  was  translated  by  the  herd  to  which  this  <ii»tTml 
belonged,  as  they  suddenly  stopped  in  their  retreat,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  lv«r1nMa 
dropped  his  gim  and  took  to  some  trees,  where  he  was  in  safety.  Fortunate  it  wbb  it 
him  that  timber  happened  to  be  near,  as  the  savage  herd  really  meant  mischief,  aztd  caw 
round  his  tree  in  nimibcrs.  When  they  found  that  he  was  safe  from  their  ngo,  tky 
retreated. 

The  vulnerable  parts  in  a  Buffalo  are  behind  the  shoulder,  near  the  kidneya^  or  }e^ 
up  on  the  back.  His  head  is  so  protected  by  his  homy  helmet,  that  a  bullet  dotf  ^ 
easily  find  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  forehead  I  once  met  a  Buffalo  fitoe  to  &oeiatb 
bush,  we  were  about  three  yards  apart ;  I  fired  at  his  forehead,  aiming  between  tho  «•» 
I  know  that  my  bullet  struck  true ;  the  Buffalo  fell,  but  soon  jumped  up  agaia,  t^ 
scampemd  off.  This  was  certainly  a  fair  trial  of  lead  versus  horn,  and  ham  hftd  ^ 
best  of  it."' 

Anotheb  species  of  Buffalo  is  the  AuoA,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  CelabitL  Tht 
animal  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  rather  more  to  the  antelopes  than  to  the  oxei^Vtf 
is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  a  member  of  the  genus  Bubal  us.  It  is  a  smnll,  hotviT 
fierce  animal,  and  is  with  difficulty  made  prisoner.  Some  of  these  creatures*  wMehvoi 
kept  in  confinement,  killed  in  one  night  fourteen  stags  which  were  placed  in  lbs  •■■ 
inclosure.  The  homs  of  this  animal  are  quite  straight,  and  are  set  neariy  in  a  baevflfc 
the  forehead.  In  length  they  equal  the  head,  are  boldly  flattened  in  fo>nt,  and  tto  onwarf 
throughout  their  length  ^nth  successive  wrinklings.  The  Anoa  is  generally  fonnd  mn^ 
the  more  rocky  localities  of  its  native  island. 

The  Banteno,  or  Javan  Ox,  possesses  something  of  the  homely  aspect  which  IdtfP 

to  the  common  domestic  cattle.  It  is,  however,  a  very  strong,  fleet,  and  active  bSw 
inhabiting  the  wooded  valleys  of  its  native  land,  and  living  in  small  herds  rmkt  *» 
watchful  guardianship  of  vigilant  sentries. 
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[  This  animal  is  rather  variable  in  colour,  according  to  its  age  and  sex,  the  old  bulla 

Bg  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and  the  females  a  reddish-bay.     Upon  the  hinder 

ere  is  always  a  bold  patch  of  white,  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  the  lips  are  of  the  same 

and  the  lower  half  of  the  legs  is  white.     It  is  a  tolerably  large  animal,  the  height 

Ian  adult  bull  being  about  five  feet  sLx  inches   at  the   shoulder.     In  spite  of  its 

titutional  shyness  and  its  dread  of  man,  it  is  domesticated  by  the  inhabitants   of 

0,  and  is  employed  for  many  useful  purposes, 

I  Ijlegest  of  all  the  existing  members  of  the  Ox  tribe,  is  the  GAim,  or  GouB,  an  animal 
"ch  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  spinal  ridge  and  the 
""ariy  white  "stockings/'     The  general  colour  of  the  Gaur  is  a  deep  brown,  verging 
and  there  upon  black,  the  females  being  usually  paler  than  their  mates.     The 
aions  of  the  Gaur  are  veiy  considerable,  a  full-grown  bull  having  been  kno>\T3  to 
six  feet  ten   inches  in  height   at  the   shoulders.     The  great  height  of  the 
Ider  is  partly  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  vertebrce,  some  of  which  give  out  projections 
en  inches  in  lengtk 
fThe  Gaiur  associates  in  little  herds  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  in  number,  each  herd 
Ij  consisting  of  a  few  males  and  a  great  comparative  number  of  the  opposite  sex, 
;  herds  frequent  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  in  their  own  domains  bear 
erne  rule,  neither  tiger,  rhinoceros,  or  elephant  daring  to  attack  them.    During  the 
of  noonday,  the  Gaurs  are  buried  in  the  thickest  coverts,  but  in  the  early  morning, 
^d  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they  issue  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  go  forth 

[ture  on  the  little  patches  of  open  verdure  that  are  generally  found  even  in  the 
SB  2 
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deepest  forests.  The  watclifuLucss  of  this  animal  is  extremely  remarkable,  as,  mdependoitff 
of  placing  the  usual  sentries,  the  Gaurs  are  said  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  dxde  vinkit 
rest,  their  heads  all  diverging  outwards,  so  as  to  preserve  equal  vigilance  on  drerr  ait 
They  may,  however,  be  readily  approached  if  the  spectator  be  mounted  on  an  elfplaA 
as  tiiey  seem  to  regard  these  huge  animals  without  any  suspicion  or  fear.  In  all  {nobM^ 
the  imperturbable  iudiflercnce  with  which  they  look  upon  the  elepbant  is  caused  lit  tkl 
fact  that  the  elephant  is  never  used  in  Gaur-hunting,  and,  unless  accompanied  hr  bnMft 
beings,  never  attempts  to  attack  these  ajiimals. 

Tlie  temjjer  of  the  Gaur  is  naturally  mild  and  equable,  and,  as  a  general  fact^  tbe  Iw* 
are  quite  harmless.  Solitary  hermit  Gaurs,  however,  are  occasionally  foon^  and  • 
extremely  irascible  and  vicious,  concealing  themselves  in  the  deepest  tlncket*  ^t\A  miiH**^' 
springing  at  any  unfortimate  traveller.  One  of  these  animalB  has  been  known  to  dtw 
his  intended  victim  up  a  tree  and  wateh  at  its  foot  for  a  space  of  twenty- four  honn^ttlf 
vacating  its  post  when  killed  by  the  companions  of  the  imprisoned  bunter. 

The  voice  of  the  Gaur  is  rather  peculiar,  being  totally  dififei-ent  from  the  bellow  of  ■ 
ordinary  bull  or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  and  partaking  greatly  of  the  nature  of  a  gnOt^ 
hoarse  cough.  Tbe  breath  of  the  Gaur  is  even  sweeter  than  that  of  the  domestic  W^,  ^ 
is  plainly  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  several  yards.  The  skin  of  this  animal  ift  iiihiadr 
thick,  especially  on  the  shoulders  and  hinder  quarters.  The  hide  of  these  puis  d  th 
animal  will  sometimes  measiire  nearly  two  inches  in  tliickness  when  it  has  b^eoiM*^ 
Iroiii  the  Gaur  and  permitted  to  contract  during  the  process  of  drving.  On  aoootf^^ 
its  ^nreat  strength,  this  portion  of  the  skin  is  much  esteemed  for  the  purpose  of  b*< 
mjiuuractui-ed  into  shields.  The  flesh  of  the  Gaur  is  said  to  be  remarkably  teodct;  «3* 
good  flavour. 
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Although  some  of  the  preceding  animals  have  been  popularly  called  by  the  name  of 

on,  they  have  no  more  right  to  that  title  than  have  the  Bisons  to  the  name  of  buflalo, 

^liich  is  so  frequently  bestowed  upon  them.     All  the  true  Bisons  may  be  known  by  the 

short,  crisp,  woolly  hair  with  which  the  body  is  covered,  and  which  hangs  in  heavy 

ataases  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  male  animal 

To  the  Bisons  belongs  the  Aurochs,  or  Bonassub,  the  former  name  being  a  conniption 

the  word  Auer-Ochs.     It  is  also  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ^ubr.     This  animal 

now  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to  the  forest  of  Bialowikza,  in  Lithuania,  a 

aility  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  its  habits  on  account  of  the  large  marshy  districts 

which  it  abounds.      In   order   that   this   magnificent  animal   infty  be  pre^sei'vcd  in 

fection,  it  is  protected  by  the  most  stringent  forest  laws.     The  Aurochs  gives  forth  a 

Ferful  and  curious  odour,  which  is  far  from  unpleasant,  and  partakes  equally  of  the 

cters  of  musk  and  violet.     This  perfume  is  found  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  body 

a  certain  extent,  but  is  exhaled  most  poweriidly  from  the  skin  and  hair  wliich  covers 

upper  part  of  the  forehead.     It  is  found  in  both  sexes,  but  is  much  weaker  in  the  cow 

than  in  her  mate. 

Although  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  preceding  animals,  standing  only  about  six 
in  height  at  the  summit  of  the  elevated  shoulder,  it  is  strongly  and  muscularly 
It,  and  is  a  terrible  foe  to  any  antagonist  that  may  happen  to  arouse  its  ire.     Like  the 
falo,  it  has  no  fear  of  predaceous  animals,  a  single  Aurochs  being  supposed  to  be  an 
ermatch  for  several  hungry  wolves.     In  general,  it  is  shy,  and  fearful  of  the  presence 
'  man,  sLipping  quietly  away  as  soon  as  its  acute  senses  perceive  the  symptoms  of  human 
neighbourhood ;  but  if  wounded  or  irritated,  it  fights  most  desperately,  using  its  short, 
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sharply-pomted  horns,  with  tenible  effect  In  disposition  it  is  said  to  be  rather  ;  ^  ^ 
and  untameable,  never  having  been  really  domesticated  and  brought  under  the  damiak^ 
of  man,  even  when  taken  at  a  veij  early  age. 

It  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  is  fond  of  dabbling  in  -water,  as  well  as  of  rolling  itself  in 
(iertaiu  favoured  mud-boles  which  it  frequents,     For  tliis  reason,  it  is  generally  f 
thickets  which  border  upon  marshy  land,  ponds,  or  streams,  and  in  conseque 
all  experienced  travellers  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  approach  such  locr'^**'-^' 
is  various  vegetable  substances,  and  it  is  especially  fond  of  lichens.     In  ^ ;  •  hmj 

and  awkward  look,  it  is  sufficiently  active  and  swift,  running  with  con^ideraDie  siwtiAf 
a  short  time,  but  being  unable  to  prolong  the  course  for  many  miles.     While 
carries  its  head  very  low,  placing  the  nose  almost  between  the  fore-feet. 

The  American  Bison  looks  at  first  sight  like  an  exaggeration  of  the  autocKa*  tie  1 
of  the  body  being  thicker,  more  woolly,  and  more  closely  curled ;  the  inaD<$,  wl 
over  the  head  and  shoulders,  actually  reaching  the  ground,  and  the  entire  ; 
animal  more  lowering. 

This  creature  is  only  foimd  in  Northern  America,  never  appearing  north  of  lal 
It  gathers  together  in  enormous  herds,  consisting  of  many  thousand  in  number; 
in  spite  of  the  continual  persecution  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  man  and 
multitudes  are  even  now  hardly  diminished.    The  Bison  is  one  of  the  moet  ^ 
animals  to  the  white  hunter  as  well  as  to  the  aboriginal  Bed  Indian,  as  ita  hodf  [ 
him  witli  almost  every  necessary  of  life. 

The  liesh  of  the  fat  cow  Bison  is  in  great  repute,  being  juicy,  tender,  and  "wellw 
and  possesses  the  invaluable  quality  of  not  cloying  the  appetite,  even  though  it  be 
with  the  fierce  hunger  that  is  generated  by  a  da/s  hunting.   The  fat  is  peculiarly* 
and  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  green  fat  of  the  turtle.     The  l 
delicate  portion  of  the  Bison  is  the  flesh  that  composes  the  "  hump,"  which  gives  to  t 
animal's  back  so  strange  an  aspect ;  and  the  hunters  are  so  fond  of  this  delicacy  that  f 
wiU  often  slay  a  magnificent  Bison  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  hump,  the  tongue,  and  1 
marrow-bones,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  body  to  the  wolves  and  birds.     The  pieces  j 
hump-flesh  that  are  stripped  from  the  shoulders  are  technically  called  "  fleecer,"  and  i 
times  weigh  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds.     The  flesh  of  the  Bison  is  also  made  | 
exceeding  value  to  voyagers  and  travellers  by  being  converted  into  "  pemmican,"  a  < 
kind  of  preparation,  which  to  the  eye  closely  resembles  tan-ed  oakum,  but  whicH 
composed  of  the  dried  fibres  of  Bison  beef.      "Jerked"  beef  is  also  made  from 
animal,  the  meat  being  cut  into  long  thin  strips,  and  hung  in  the  sunshine  until  I 
dry,  and  almost  as  hard  as  leather. 

The  hide  ia  greatly  valued  both  by  Indians  and  civilized  men,  for  the  many  ]_ 
which  it  fulfils.  From  this  hide  the  Indian  makes  his  tents,  many  parts  of  his  droi,  Ini 
bed,  and  his  shield.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  these  uses  the  skin  is  deprived  of  hair,  SDd 
is  so  dressed  as  to  be  impervious  to  water,  and  yet  soft  and  pliable^  The  shield  is  ttrr 
ingeniously  made  by  pegging  out  the  hide  upon  the  ground  with  a  multitude  of  Isttk 
wooden  skewers  round  its  edge,  imbuing  it  with  a  kind  of  glue,  and  giadually  remorot 
the  pegs  in  proportion  to  the  consequent  shrinking  and  thickening  of  the  skin.  (W* 
these  shields,  although  still  pbable,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  an  arrow,  and  will  ote 
turn  a  bullet  that  does  not  strike  it  fairly, 

Sometimes  the  Bison  is  the  means  of  saving  the  hunter  from  the  terrihle  daalib  of 
thirst,  for  it  oftentimes  happens  that  the  praii-ie-men  find  themselves  parched  with  tldili 
in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  \vithout  a  drop  of  water  in  their  vessels,  and  no  stum 
within  a  long  day's  journey.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  would  inevitably  die;  wa» 
it  not  that  they  know  how  to  have  recourse  to  certain  natural  fountains  which  tra  MW 
entirely  empty.  The  Bison  has  the  power  of  taking  a  large  amount  of  water  into  hi  bofc 
and  depositiug  it  in  the  "  reticulum,*'  or  cells  of  the  honey-comb  department  of  tbo  ttoniA 
until  it  shall  be  needed  for  use.  The  hunters,  therefore,  are  not  long  at  a  loss  for  matsiili 
wherewith  to  quench  their  thirst  as  long  as  a  Bison  is  in  eighty  but  slay  the  animal  it 
once  for  the  sake  of  the  water  which  they  know  will  bo  found  in  the  usuid  mtniitfr' 
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Vast  quantitiea  of  Bisons  are  killed  annually,  whole  herds  being  sometimes  destroyed 
by  the  cumiiiig  of  their  human  foes.  The  hunters,  having  discovered  a  herd  of  Bisons 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  one  of  the  precipices  which  abound  in  the  prairie- 
landg,  quietly  surround  the  doomed  animals,  and  drive  them  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  precipice.  When  they  have  come  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  the  edge,  they  suddenly 
dash  towards  the  Bisons,  shouting,  firing,  waving  hats  in  the  air,  and  using  every  means 
to  terrily  the  intended  victims.  The  Bisons  are  timid  creatures,  and  easily  take  alarm, 
so  that  on  being  startled  by  the  unexpected  sights  and  sounds,  they  dash  off,  panic-struck, 
in  the  only  direction  left  open  to  them,  and  which  leads  directly  to  the  precipice. 
When  the  leaders  arrive  at  the  edge,  they  attempt  to  recoil,  but  they  are  so  closely 
pressed  upon  by  those  behind  them  that  they  are  carried  forward  and  forced  into 
the  gulf  below.  Many  hmidred  of  Bisons  are  thus  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes. 

A  much  fairer  and  more  sportsmanlike  method  of  hunting  these  animals  is  practised 
by  red  and  white  men,  and  consists  in  chasing  the  herds  of  Bisons  and  shooting  them 
while  at  full  speed.  This  sport  requires  good  horsemanship,  a  trained  steed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  Bisons,  as  well  as  a  true  eye  and  steady  hand.  The 
hunter  marks  a  single  individual  in  the  herd,  and  by  skilful  riding  contrives  to  separate 
it  from  its  companions.  He  then  rides  boldly  alongside  the  flying  animal,  and  shoots  it 
from  the  saddle.  In  this  method  of  shooting,  the  hunter  requires  no  ramrod,  as  he 
contents  himself  with  pouring  some  loose  powder  into  the  barrel,  dropping  a  bullet  from 
liis  mouth  upon  the  powder,  and  firing  across  the  saddle  without  even  lifting  the  weapon 
to  Ma  shoulder.  The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  this  sport,  aud,  furnished  only  with  their 
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little  bows,  will  often  give  a  bettxir  account  of  their  day's  sport  than  manj  a 
bunter  armed  with  the  best  firelock. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  whole  Bison  population  becomes  greallj  i 
about  settling  their  matrimonial  matters  for  the  next  twelvemonth,  and  diie  m  I 
quarrels  among  the  bulls  for  favour  in  the  eyes  of  tbeii-  intended  mates.  Whole  1 
of  these  animals  will  run  in  a  straight  line  for  many  miles,  urged  forward  by  9om»  itnme 
impulse,  and  being  easily  tracked,  not  only  by  the  marks  of  their  feet,  which  tetr  ap  tie 
groimd  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed,  but  by  a  succession  of  bull  Bisons  engaged  in  smd« 
combat,  they  having  fallen  out  on  the  journey  and  halted  to  fight  out  their  qnand.  A 
cloud  of  wolves  always  hangs  about  the  skirts  of  these  herds,  as  the  cunning  anioili 
are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  infuriated  wai-s  of  Bisons,  and  accumpAaf 
them  in  hopes  of  pouncing  iipon  some  feeble  or  wounded  straggler. 

The  Bison  is  remarkably  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud,  and  when  he  cannot  find  i 
mud-hole  ready  excavated,  sets  busily  to  work  to  make  one  for  himself.     ClKtosiogj 
wet  and  marshy   spot>   he   flings   himself  down  on  his  side,  and    whi'^-    '^"»nd 
round  until  he  wears  away  the  soil,  and  forms  a  circular  and  rather  .-  Aato 

which  the  water  rapidly  di'ains  from  the  surrounding  earth.     He  now   r»-.j,,uui«i 
efforts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  succeeds  in  covering  himself  with  a  thick  oottngi 
mud,  which  is  probably  of  very  great  service  in  defending  him  from  tho  Stings  ^ ' 
gnats  and  other  noxious  insects  wliieli  swarm  in  such  localities. 

In  the  sununer,  the  Bison  fares  luxuriously,  living  on  the  sweet  greea  bsringt  t 
always  springs  up  after  the  prairie  has  been  swept  by  the  fires  tliat  are  coDta 
blazing  in  one  part  or  another.     In  winter,  however,  it  is  often  pinched  with  hooger^ 
well  as  with  cold,  and  would  fare  very  bn*ily.  did  it  not  instinctively  employ  its  broad  i 
in  shovelling  away  the  snow  and  laying  bare  the  grass  that  lies  unhurt  beneath  the  ^ 
covering.      The  nose  of  the  Bison  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpo-' 
strong,  and  tough,  so  that  it  can  execute  a  work  with  ease  which  is  :  .idWj 

ordinary  cattle,  and  causes  their  noses  to  bleed  sadly,  from  the  unaccustouied 
So  severe,  however,  is  the  labour,  that  even  old  Bisons  are  often  seen  with  their 
excoriated  and  bleeding  from  the  effect-s  of  their  tod.     Mr.  Pallisor  mentions  that 
common  domesticated  calves  have  been  observed  to  hang  about  a  Bison  bidl  when  1 
was  engaged  in  shovelling  away  the  snow,  and  to  eat  the  herbage  which  he 
without  showing  the  least  fear. 

Tlie  Bison   is   a  marvellously  active  animal,  and  displays  powers  of  ronning 
activity  which  would   hardly  be  anticipated   by  one  who  had  mei-ely  seen   •    ' 
specimen.     The  body  is  so  loaded  with  hair  that  it  appears  to  V>e  of  great4&r  i 
than  is  really  the  case,  and  seems  out  of  nil  proportion  to  the  slender  legs  that  tj 
from  under  it  and  seem  to  bend  beneath  it^  weight.     Yet  the  Bison  is  an  eadosqgl 
well  as  a  smft  animal,  and  is  also  remarkably  sure  of  foot,  going  at  full 
localities  where  a  horse  would  be  soon  broudit  to  a  halt. 
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The  Yak,  or  Grunting  Ox,  derives  its  name  from  its  very  pe-culiar  v.;.. 
sounds  much  like  the  grunt  of  a  pig.     It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Tli 
according  to  Hodsou,  it  inhabits  all  the  loftiest  plateaus  of  High  Asia,  between  tbi  A  *!•' 
and  the  Himalayas. 

It  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  is  liable  to  extensive  permanent  varieties.  'j-V'A 
have  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  climate  in  which  it  lives  and  the  work  l«^  '^  1 :  ' 
it  has  been  put  The  Noble  Yak,  for  example,  is  a  large,  handsome  animal,  holii-.-  '^ 
head  proudly  erect,  ha\ing  a  lai'ge  hump,  extremely  long  hair,  and  a  very  bushy  t.ji  i' 
is  a  shy  and  withal  capricious  animtd,  too  much  disposed  to  kick  with  the  himi  frt:  \zi 
to  make  threatening  dt^monstrations  vdth  the  horns,  as  if  it  intended  to  impiik  \ht 
rider.  Tlie  heavy  fringes  of  hair  that  decorate  the  sides  of  the  Yak  do  not  mnke  tWr 
appearance  until  the  animal  has  attained  three  months  of  age,  the  calves  bt^iogoorcral 
with  rough  curling  hair,  not  unlike  that  of  a  black  Newfoundland  dog.  The  btUtiM 
white  bushy  tail  of  the  Yak  is  in  great  request  for  various  ornamental  purpose^  mi 
forma  quite  an  important  ariicle  of  commerce.     Dyed  red,  it  is  formed  into  those  < 
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\9  that  decorate  the  caps  of  the  Chinese,  aod  when  properly  momitod  in  a  silver  handle, 

I  ia  used  as  a  fly -flapper  in  India  under  the  name  of  a  chowria     These  tails  are  carried 

fore  certain  officere  of  state,  their  number  indicating  his  rank. 

The  Plough  Yak  is  altogether  a  more  plebeian-looking  animal,  humble  of  deportment, 

lying  its  head  low,  and  almost  devoid  of  the  map^nificent  tufts  of  lon^  silken  hairs  that 

^nge  the  sides  of  its  more  aristocratic  relation.     Their  legs  are  veiy  short  in  proportion 

I  their  bodies,  and  they  are  generaUy  tailless,  that  member  having  been  cut  off  and  sold  by 

Bieir  avaricious  owner.    There  is  also  another  variety  which  is  tenned  the  Ghainorik. 

be  colour  of  tins  animal  is  black,  the  back  and  tail  being  often  white.     Tiie  natives  of 

country  where  the  Yak  lives   are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  it  with   the  common 

Dmestic  cattle  and  obtaining  a  mixed  breed.     When  overloaded,  the  Yak  is  accustomed 

vent  its  displeasure  by  its  loud,  monotonic,  melancholy  granting,  which  has  been 

to  affect  the  nerves  of  unpractised  riders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  dismounted, 

Ssnfiering  half  an  hour's  infliction  of  this  most  lugubrious  chant,  and  perlbrmed  the 

aainder  of  their  journey  on  foot. 

Thb  curiously  shaped  horns  of  the  Musk  Ox,  its  long  woolly  hair  falling  nearly  to 
be  ground  in  every  direction,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  its  legs,  togetlier  with  the  peculiar 
of  the  head  and  snout,  are  unfailing  characteristics  whereby  it  can  be  discriminated 
om  any  other  animal  The  homa  of  the  Musk  Ox  arc  extremely  large  at  their  bai^e, 
ftd  form  a  kind  of  h«*lmet  upon  the  summit  of  the  forehead.  They  then  sweep  boldly 
Bwnwards,  and  are  again  hooked  upwards  toward  the  tips.  Tliis  curious  form  of  the 
oms  is  only  noticed  in  the  male,  as  the  horns  of  the  female  are  set  very  widely  apart  on 


tlte  sides  of  the  forehead,  and  are  simply  curved     The  muzzle  is  covered  with  hob;  ^ 
the  exception  of  a  veiy  slight  line  round  the  nostrils. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north  of  America,  being  eddom  mm 
south  of  the  sLxty-lii'st  degree  of  latitude,  and  ascending  as  high  as  the  Beventy-fiilL  \i 
lives,  in  fact,  in  the  same  country  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  ia  known  lu 
them  under  the  name  of  Oomingnoak  It  ia  a  fleet  and  active  animal,  and  tmvex9Bt  wtt 
such  ease  the  rocky  and  precipitous  ground  on  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  that  it  cnntKi  >^ 
overtaken  by  any  pursuer  less  swift  than  an  arrow  or  a  bullet.  It  is  rai ' 
animal,  and  becomes  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  hunters,  by  its  habit  of  chai  i 
while  they  are  perplexed  amid  the  cliffs  and  crevices  of  ita  rocky  L« 
escaping  ujiharmed  by  the  aid  of  its  quick  eye  and  agile  limbs.  TJLe  humrr?  niv  i^*. 
it  is  rather  a  stupid  animal  in  some  matters,  and  that  it  will  not  rtin  away  at  the  wptf 
of  a  gun,  provided  that  it  does  not  see  the  man  who  fired  it,  or  perc<*ive  the  sm^  ai  thi 
powder.  They  believe  that  the  Musk  Ox  takes  the  flash  and  the  report  to  be  anly  i 
species  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  therefore  does  not  think  itself  obliged  to  laetpt 
The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  very  strongly  perfumed  with  a  musky  odour,  very  TBxi&hle  it 
its  amount  and  strengtL  Excepting,  however,  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  it  is  perfectly  ft 
for  food,  and  is  fat  and  well  flavoured. 

Tlie  Musk  Ox  is  a  httle  animal,  but  owing  to  the  huge  mass  of  woolly  hair  with  whki 
it  is  thickly  covered,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  dimenflions.  The  ooloor  of  Uw 
animal  is  a  yellowish-brown,  deepening  upon  the  sides. 


The  Antelopes  form  a  large  and  important  group  of  animals,  finding  representatives 
in  many  portions  of  the  globe.  Resembling  the  deer  in  many  respects,  they  are  easily  to 
bo  distinguished  from  those  animals  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  are  hollow  at 
the  base,  set  upon  a  solid  core  like  those  of  the  oxen,  and  are  permanently  retained 
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throughout  the  life  of  the  animal  Indeed,  the  Antelopes  are  allied  very  closdjr  to  tt* 
sheep  and  goats,  and,  in  some  instances,  are  very  goat-like  in  external  form.  In  all  fft^ 
the  Antelopes  are  light  and  elegant  of  body,  their  limbs  are  gracefully  slender,  and  •» 
furnished  with  small  cloven  hoofs.  The  tail  is  never  of  any  great  length,  and  in  DtBj 
species  is  very  short  The  horns,  set  above  the  eyebrows,  are  eitlier  simply  oomdl 
or  are  bent  so  as  to  resemble  the  two  horns  of  the  ancient  lyre,  and  are  thei^oie  temii 
"lyrate  "  in  technical  language. 

The  well-known  Gazelle  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Northern  Africa,  where  it  liwi 
in  herds  of  considerable  size,  and  is  largely  hunted  by  man  and  beast 

Trusting  to  its  swift  limbs  for  its  safety^  the  Gazelle  will  seldom,  if  ever,  attempt  to  mail 
a  foe,  unless  it  be  actually  driven  to  bay  in  some  spot  from  whence  it  cannot  escape ;  bol 
prefers  to  flee  across  the  sandy  plains,  in  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  with  the  marvc^'  "  -— ^1 
for  which  it  has  long  been  proverbial    The  herd  seems  to  be  actuated  by  a  str  ( 

mutual  attachment,  which  preserves  its  members  from  being  isolated  from  their  coiapttaioi* 
and  which,  in  many  instances,  is  their  only  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  the  snalkl 
predaceous  animals.  The  lion  and  leopjird  can  always  find  a  meal  whenever  tlMTeM 
steal  upon  a  band  of  Gazelles  without  being  discovered  by  the  sentries  which  vateb  As 
neighbourhood  with  jealous  precaution,  for  the  Gazelles  are  too  weak  to  withstand  <W 
attack  of  such  terrible  assaOants,  and  do  not  even  attempt  resistance. 

If^  however,  the  insidious  foe  is  detected  by  the  eye  or  scent  of  the  sentinel*  his  thuB 
of  a  dinner  is  hopeless  for  a  while.  The  alarm  is  instantly  given  by  the  an'^nal  irfco* 
acuto  senses  have  discovered  the  near  presence  of  the  dreaded  enemy,  and  the  whole  iMrf 
immediately  take  to  flight,  skimming  over  the  ground  with  such  wondrous  nmidtty  tl»l 
neither  lion  nor  leopard  would  be  able  to  overtake  their  fl>ing  steps. 

When  opposed  by  less  formidable  enemies,  the  Gazelles  can  bid  defiance  to  tfcaf 
assaQants  by  gathering  themselves  into  a  compact  circular  mass,  the  femnleB  nT<^  Ikl 
young  beinfjr  placed  in  the  c»3ntre,  ftnd  the  outer  circle  being  composed  of  the  fwf^ 
all  presenting  their  horns  towards  the  intruder.  They  then  fomi  a  dense  p»ft*f*  d 
shaqily  pointed  weapons,  arranged  on  strictly  military  principles,  and  being  the  piotolvpt 
of  the  spear-phalanx  of  ancient  warfare,  and  the  "  square  "  of  more  modem  tecticiL 
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In  this  attitude  tlie  Gazelles  will  maintain  their  ground  with  considerable  spirit  and 
pertinacity,  seeming  to  be  entirely  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  acting 
in  concert,  and  oftentimes  assuming  the  oflTensive  as  well  as  the  defensive  mode  of 
action. 

The  eye  of  the  Gazelle  is  large,  soft,  and  histrous,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  its  own  land  as  tlie  moat  flattering  simile  of  a  woman's  eye.  The  colour  of  this 
pretty  Httle  animal  is  a  light  fawn  upon  the  hack,  deepening  into  dark  brown  in  a  wide 
band  which  edges  the  flanks,  and  forms  a  Hue  of  demarcation  between  the  yellow-brown 
of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  and  the  pure  white  of  the  abdomen.  The  face  is 
rather  curiously  marked  with  two  stripes  of  contrasting  colours,  one  a  dark  black-brown 
line  that  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  curves  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  a  white  streak 
that  begins  at  the  horns  and  extends  as  far  as  the  muzzle.  The  hinder  quarters,  too,  are 
marked  with  white,  which  is  very  perceptible  when  the  animal  ia  walking  directly  from 
the  spectator. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  assigning  the  Antelopes  to  their  proper  position 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  many  instances  zoologists  are  sadly  bewildered  in  their 
endeavours  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  animal  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  separate 
species,  or  whether  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  some  species  already 
acknowledged.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Ariel  Gazelle,  an  animal  which  is  now 
detennined  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  preceding  animal,  and  not  entitled  to  take  rank 
as  an  independent  species. 

This  beautiful  Uttle  creature  is  very  similar  to  the  Dorcas  Gazelle  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  much  darker  in  all  its  tintings,  the  back  and  upper  portions  of  the  body  being  a 
dark  fawn,  and  the  stripe  along  the  flanks  almost  black. 

The  Ariel  is  found  in  Syi'iii  and  Arabia,  and  as  it  is  not  only  a  most  graceful  and 
elegant  animal  in  appearance,  but  is  also  docile  and  gentle  in  temper,  it  is  held  in  great 
estimation  as  a  domestic  pet,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  running  about  the  houses  at  its 
own  will.  So  exquisitely  graceful  are  the  movements  of  the  Ariel  Gazelle,  and  witli  such 
light  activity  does  it  traverse  the  ground,  that  it  seems  almost  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  and,  like  the  fabled  Camilla,  to  be  able  to  tread  the  grass  without  bending 
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a  single  green  blade.     When  it  is  alanned,  and  runs  with  ita  fullest  speed,  it  lays  its' 
back  so  that  the  nose  projects  forward,  while  the  horns  lie  almost  as  far  \»ack  as 
shoulders,  and  then  skims  over  the  ground  with  such  man'ellous  celerity  that  it  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  to  run,  and  cannot  be  overtaken  even  by  the  powerful,  long-legged, 
long-bodied  greyhounds  which  are  employed  in  tlie  chase  by  the  native  hunters. 

A\Tien  the  Gazelle  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  and  not  merely  for  the  object! 
securing  as  many  skins  as  possible,  the  falcon  is  called  to  the  aid  of  the  greyhonnd, 
without  such  assistance  no  one  could  catch  an  Ariel  in  fair  chase.     As  sooa  as  the 
is  loosed  from  its  jesses,  it  marks  out  its  intended  prey,  and  overpassing  even  the 
limbs  by  its  swifter  wings,  speedily  overtakes  it,  and  swoops  upon  its  head.     Rising 
the  attack,  it  soars  into  the  air  for  another  swoop,  and  by  repeated  assaults  bcwildeis 
poor  animal  so  completely  that  it  faUs  an  easy  prey  to  the  greyhound,  which  is 
to  wait  upon  the  falcon,  and  watch  its  flight. 

When,  however,  the  Gazelle  is  hunted  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh  and  skin,  a 
different  mode  is  pursued 

Like  all  wild  animals,  the  Gazelle  is  in  the  habit  of  marking  out  some  especial 
or  fountain,  whither  it  resorts  daily  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its  thirst  Near  one 
these  watering-spots  the  hunters  build  a  veiy  laige  inclosure,  sometimes  nearly  a 
and  a  half  square,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  of  loose  stones,  and  are  too  high  CfTcn 
the  active  Gazelle  to  surmount  by  meajis  of  its  wonderful  leaping  powers^  In  se>i 
parts  of  the  edifice  the  wall  is  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  each  of  these  gaps  oji 
upon  a  deep  trench  or  pit.  The  manner  in  which  this  enormous  trap  is  employed 
sufliciently  obvious.  A  herd  of  (Jazelles  is  quietly  driven  towards  the  inclosuxe^  « 
side  of  which  is  left  open,  and  being  hemmed  in  by  the  line  of  hunters,  the  ftTiima^la  an 
forced  to  enter  its  fatal  precincts.  As  the  pursuers  continue  to  press  forward  with  sbooU 
and  all  kinds  of  alarming  noises,  the  Gazelles  endeavour  to  escape  by  leaping  over  Ihft 
walls,  but  can  only  do  so  at  the  gaps,  and  fall  in  consequence  into  the  trenches  that  yavn 
to  receive  them.  One  after  another  falls  into  the  pit,  and  in  this  manner  they  peiiai  bjf 
himdrcds  at  a  time. 

A  very  similar  kind  of  trap,  called  the  Hopo,  is  employed  in  Southern  Africa» 
walls  of  the  inclosure  being  formed  of  trees  and  branches,  and  termin    '       "     the  pit 
death    At  the  widest  part  the  walls  are  about  a  mile  asunder,  and  th^  Ii.  U  aboat 

one  mile.  The  pit  at  the  extremity  is  guarded  at  its  edges  with  tree-trunks,  so  aa  to 
prevent  the  sides  from  being  broken  down  by  the  struggling  animals  in  their  endDaTOUi 
to  escape,  and  the  plan  is  so  successful,  that  sixty  or  seventy  herd  of  laige  game  anota 
captured  in  a  single  week. 

The  flesh  of  the  Ariel  Gazelle  is  highly  valued,  and  is  made  an  article  of  oomnMiCI 
as  well  as  of  immediate  consiimption  by  the  captors.  The  hide  is  manufactured 
variety  of  useful  articles.  Tlie  Ariel  is  a  small  animal,  measuring  only  about 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  Jaieou,  or  common  Gazelle  of  Asia,  which 
celebrated  by  the  Persian  and  other  Oriental  poets,  is  ascertained  to  be  a  different 
ft^m  the  Dorcas,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  that  animal  by  the  general  dimoees  <^ 
the  marking,  and  the  dark  brown  streak  on  the  haimches.  It  is  also  known  by  tho  DMtM 
of  Ahu,  and  Dsheben.  Several  other  species  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  genai 
Gazella,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Mohr  of  Western  Africa,  tlio  AJSINU  d 
Korthem  Africa,  and  the  Kordt,  or  Kevel,  of  Senegal.  The  latter  animal  poesetses  t$ 
tufts  of  hair  upon  the  knees.  There  is  one  animal,  the  Chtkara,  or  IIa.tikb  I>m  of 
India,  which  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  because  it  is  by  some  authors  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Gazelles,  and  by  others  to  form  a  separate  genus,  as  is  the  case  mtb  tlis 
arrangement  of  the  British  Museum.  This  animal  is  also  known  tinder  Ibs 
Chouka,  Goat  Antelope,  and  Kalsiepee,  or  Black-tail. 

The  Spring-bok  derives  its  very  appropriate  title  from  the  extraordinaiy  leaps 
it  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  whenever  it  is  alarmed. 

As  soon  as  it  is  frightened  at  any  real  or  fancied  danger,  or  whenever  it  deaiies 
accelerate  its  pace  suddenly,  it  leaps  high  into  the  air  with  a  curiously  easy  moT^muk 
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rising  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  without  any  difficulty,  and  being  capable  on 
occasions  of  reaching  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  "When  leaping,  the  back  is 
greatly  ciirved,  and  the  creature  presents  a  very  curious  aspect,  owing  to  the  sudden 
exhibition  of  the  long  white  hairs  that  cover  the  croup,  and  are  nearly  hidden  by  a  fold 
of  bViti  when  the  creature  is  at  rest,  but  wliich  come  boldly  into  view  as  soon  as  the 
protecting  skin-fold  is  obliterated  by  the  tension  of  the  muscles  that  serv'c  to  propel  the 
animal  in  its  aerial  course. 

The  Spring-bok  is  a  marvellously  timid  aninml,  and  will  never  cross  a  road  if  it  can 
avoid  the  necessity.  When  it  is  forced  to  do  so,  it  often  compromises  the  difficulty  by 
leaping  over  the  spot  which  has  been  tainted  by  the  foot  of  man.  The  colour  of  the 
Spring-bok  is  very  pleasing,  the  ground  tinting  being  a  wanm  cinnamon-brown  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  pure  white  upon  the  abdomen,  the  two  colours  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  band  of  reddish-brown.  The  flesh  of  the 
Spring-bok  is  held  in  some  estimation,  and  the  hide  is  in  great  request  for  many  useful 
purposes. 

Inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Spring-bok  is  accustomed  to  make 
pilgrimages  from  one  spot  to  another,  vast  herds  being  led  by  their  chiefia,  and  ravaging 
the  country  over  which  they  pass  as  if  they  were  quadrupedal  and  mammalian  locusts. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  unite  in  these  strange  pilgrimages,  or  **  trek-bokken,"  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Boers,  and  some  faint  idea  of  the  moving  multitudes  that  traverse  the 
country  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  description,  written  by  Captain  Cimiming 
immediately  after  witnessing  one  of  these  migrations. 

'*  For  about  two  hours  before  the  day  dawned,  I  had  been  lying  awake  in  my  wagon, 
listening  to  the  grunting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred  yards  of  me,  imagining  that 
some  lajge  herd  of  Spring-boks  was  feeding  beside  my  camp.  But  on  my  rising  when  it 
was  clear,  and  looking  about  me,  I  beheld  the  ground  to  the  northward  of  my  camp 
actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  mass  of  Spring-boks,  marching  slowly  and  steadily 
along,  extending  from  an  opening  in  a  long  range  of  hills  on  the  we^t,  through  which 
they  continued  pouiing  like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a  ridge  about  a  mile  to  the 
east,  over  which  they  disappeared.  The  breadth  of  the  ground  they  covered  might  have 
been  somewhere  about  half  a  mile. 
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I  stood  upon  tli(i  fore-cliest  of  my  wagon  for  nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  li  ' 
novel   and  beautiful  scene  which  was  passing  before  me,  and  had  some  difficnJty  i 
convincing  my&elf  that  it  waa  reality  which  I  beheld,  and  not  the  wild  and  i 
picture  of  a  hunter's  divam.     During  tliis  time,  their  vast  legions  continiied 
through  the  neck  in  the  hills,  in  one  unbroken  compact  phalanx."  _ 

The  wonderful  density  of  these  moving  herds  may  be  imagined  from  the  &et»  flat  I 
flock  of  sheep  have  been  inextricably  entangled  among  a  heixi  of  migTatiiig  Spr 
and  carried  along  with  them  \vithout  the  possibihty  of  resistance  or  even  of  escaf 
the  lion  himself  has  been  thus  taken  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  these  i 
and  has  been  forced  to  move  in  their  midst  as  if  he  belonged  to  their  own  order.  Wg 
of  water  is  said  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  these  migrations,  for  they  have  been  i 
observed  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  district  in  which  they  live  has  been  deprived  of 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  the  genial  rains  have  returned  moistiire  to  the  earth, 
caused  the  green  herbage  to  make  its  appearance.  Dr.  Livingstone,  however,  donbu 
whether  the  Spring-bok  is  a  sufficiently  thirsty  animal  to  be  driven  into  these  nugratixo 
only  by  waut  of  water,  and  tliinks  that  there  must  be  other  causes. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  the  short  tender  grass  as  it  springs  from  the  earth,  and  the 
Bakalahari  KaflSi-s,  taking  advantage  of  this  predilection,  are  in  the  habit  of  Iniming  Lusii 
patches  of  diy  stubbly  herbage  for  the  sake  of  attracting  the  Spriug-boks,  who  are  son 
to  find  out  the  locality,  and  to  come  and  feed  upon  the  short  sweet  grass  that  &li 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  site  of  burnt  vegetation.  Spring-boks  are  very  seldom  i 
in  the  deep,  lunk  grass,  that  is  so  plentiful  in  their  native  country,  for  they  would  sol  I 
able  to  raise  their  head  above  the  tall  blades,  and  to  perceive  the  lion,  leopard,  or  < 
enemy  that  might  be  crawling  towards  them  imder  its  shelter. 

While  engaged  in  these  pilgrimages,  the  Spring-bok  sufl"ers  sadly  from  many  foes,  i 
included,  who  thin  their  numbers  along  the  whole  of  their  march.     Various  heaste  < 
prey,  such  as  lions,  leopards,  hyaenas,  and  jackals,  hang  around  the  skirts  of  the  herd,  i 
are  always  ready  either  to  dash  boldly  among  the  moving  mass,  and  to  drag  out  i 
unfortunate  animal  which  may  happen  to  take  their  fancy ;   or  to  prowl  in  a 
manner  about  the  rear  of  the  troop,  in  hopes  of  snapping  up  the  weakly  or  wo 
ammals  as  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  The  black  and  white  inhabitants  of  Southemi 
also  take  advantage  of  the  pilgrimages,  and  with  guns  and  spears,  which  mayT 
almost  indiscriminately  among  such  multitudes  of  animals,  without  any  particular  ne 
for  a  careful  aim,  destroy  myriads  of  the  Spriog-hoks,  and  load  themselvos  with  an  i 
supply  of  hides  and  meat 

There  is  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for  preserving  the  herds  in  proper 
It  is  evident  that  as  the  animals  move  in  a  compact  mass,  the  leaders  will  eat  all 
pasture,  and  those  in  the  rear  will  find  notliiiig  but  the  baie  ground,  cut  to  pieces  by  ( 
hoofs  of  their  predecessors.  The  rearward  animals  would  therefore  soon  peiiah 
starvation,  did  not  matters  arrange  themselves  in  a  rather  remarkable  manDCZ.  XOi 
leading  Spring-boks,  having  the  choice  of  the  best  pasture,  soon  become  so  satiated  ad 
overloaded  with  food,  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  eager  and  bngiilj 
active  followers,  and  so  are  forced  to  drop  into  the  rear.  The  hindermost  ftniTnala  b  tht 
meantime  are  anxiously  pushing  fon\'ard  in  search  of  food,  so  that  there  is  a  cninrttwi* 
interchange  going  on  as  the  herd  moves  onwards,  those  in  front  dropping  back  to  the  WH 
while  those  in  the  rear  ai-e  consttmtly  pressing  fonvards  to  take  their  place  in  irmit. 

In  size  the  Spring-bok  is  rather  superior  to  the  Dorcas  gazelle,  but  may  be  imxBediiid(f 
distinguished  from  that  animal  by  means  of  the  curious  white  patch  of  long  hain  oa  ^ 
croup,  which  has  already  been  described.  Although  the  animal  is  so  marveUoualjr  mIK 
the  body  is  rather  clumsily  fonned,  and  seems  to  be  dispi-oportionately  lazge  in» 
contrasted  with  the  sbght  and  delicate  limbs  on  which  it  is  supported.  While  gtamtipg 
at  rest,  the  Spring-bok  may  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar  line  of  the  back,  which  is  won 
elevated  at  the  croup  than  at  the  shoulders.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  mach  Imrih 
the  adult  male  than  in  the  young  or  the  female,  and  when  f\dl-grown  are  markediridi 
eighteen  or  twenty  narrow  complete  rings.  The  l}T^te  form  of  the  homfl  ia  D0<  •» 
perceptible  in  the  young  Spring-bok  as  in  the  older  animal,  for  until  the  crettiiic  tai 
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ined  its  full  growtb,  the  tips  of  the  horns  point  forward,  and  only  begin  to  turn 
[Sward  as  the  aniuial  increases  in  ago.  When  the  animal  leaps  into  the  air  it  curves  ita 
ilMck,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  white  patch  upon  the  croup,  and  has,  from  this  habit, 
Ijeceived  the  name  of  Pronk-bok,  or  Slio^vj^  Buck,  from  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  native 
laame  of  the  Spring-bok  is  Tsebe,  a  word  that  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
Bbrew  word  Tsebi,  which  is  supposed  to  signiiy  the  Dorcas  gazelle. 

The  Pallah,  or  Rooye-bok,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  where  it  is  seen 
,rge  herds,  almost  rivalling  in  numbers  those  of  the  spiing-bok. 

It  is  a  remarkably  fme  animal,  measuring  three  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and 
being  gifted  with  elegantly  shaped  horns  and  a  beautifully  tinted  coat  The  general 
colour  of  the  Pallah  is  bay,  fading  into  white  on  the  abdomen,  the  lower  part  of  the  tail, 
,d  the  peculiar  disc  of  ligliter  coloured  hairs  which  siurounds  the  root  of  the  tall  in  so 
ly  Antelopes.  There  is  a  black  semilunar  niai'k  on  the  croup,  which  serA^es  as  an 
method  of  distinguishing  the  Pallah  from  the  other  Antelopes,  Its  specific  name, 
Melampus,  is  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  black-footed,  in  allusion  to  the  jetty  hue  of  the 
'bock  of  its  feet 

The  horns  of  this  animal  are  of  considerable  length,  often  attaining  to  twenty  inches, 
and  are  rather  irregular  in  their  growth.  They  are  veiy  distinctly  marked  with  rings, 
and  are  lyrate  in  form,  though  not  so  decidedly  as  is  tlie  case  ^dth  many  other  Antelopes. 
The  food  of  the  Pallah  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  spring-bok,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  tender  herbage  and  tlie  young  twigs  of  the  undenvood  among  which  it  generally  takes 
np  its  abode.  It  is  hardly  so  timid  an  animal  as  the  spring-bok,  and  will  often  allow 
;e  creatures  to  approach  the  herd  without  much  difficultJ^  It  has  a  curious  habit 
1.  T  T 
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of  walking  away  when  alarmed,  in  the  quietest  and  most  silent  maimer 
lifting  lip  its  feet  liigh  from  the  ground,  lest  it  should  haply  strike  its  foot  ^ 
twig  and  give  an  alarm  to  its  liiddeu  foe.     Pallahs  have  also  a  custom  of 
single  lile,  each  following  the  steps  of  it^3  leader  with  a  bUnd  confidence ;  and  wiusil 
have  settled  the  direction  in  which  they  intend  to  march,  they  adhere  t  ja,\ 

will  not  be  turned  asido  even  by  the  presence  of  human  beings.     It  is  n< 
an  animal  as  the  spring-bok,  but  is  generally  found  in  or  near  the  district  wb€» ! 
bmsliwood  prevails. 

The  \vide  and  comprehensiye  group  of  animals  which  includes  the  Antelopes  is] 

extremely  large   that  it  is  impossible  in   a  work  of  the  present  dimensions  to 
iihistrations  even  of  the  more  important  species,  and  wo  must  content  ourselves  wiiKl 
brief  notices  in  any  case. 

The  Sasin^  or  Indiak  Antelope  [Antilope  hezodrtica),  is  generally  found  in  bcfJi] 
fifty  or  sixty  together,  each  herd  consisting  of  one  buck  and  a  large  harem  of  doea. 

It  is  a  w^ouderfully  swift  animal,  and  quite  despises  such  impotent  foes  as  dog^l 
men,  fearing  only  the  falcon,  wldch  is  trained  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  and  i 
them,  as  lias  already  been  related  of  the  gazelle.    At  each  bound  the  Sasin  will 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  ground,  and  will  rise  even  ten  or  eleven  feet  from  the  ( 
so  that  it  cau  well  afford  to  despise  the  dogs.    As  its  flesh  is  hard,  drj-,  and 
the  animal  is  only  hunted  by  the  native  chiefs  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  and  ia 
chased  with  the  assistance  of  the  haw^k  or  the  chctah,  the  former  of  which  cr 
overtakes  and  delays  it  by  continual  attacks^  and   the  other  overcomes  by  ste 
creeping  within  a  short  distance,  and  knocking  over  his  prey  in  a  few  rapid  Wimdi 
is  a  most  wary  animal,  not  only  setting  sentinels  to  keep  a  >ngilant  watch,  as  is  tin  4 
with  so  many  animals,  but  actually  detaching  pickets  in  every  direction  to  a 
of  several  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of  the  herd. 

The  young  Sasins  are  veiy  helpless  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  worR  sarf'' 
are  not  able  to  stand  upon  their  feet  for  several  days,  during  which  time  the  :.: 
remains  in  the  covert  where  her  little  one  was  bom.     As  soon  as  it  has  attained  stit!. mi: 
strength,  she  leads  it  to  the  herd,  where  it  remains  during  its  life,  if  it  should  hiiT-^i ' 
be  a  doe^  but  if  it  should  belong  to  the  male  sex,  it  is  driven  away  ' 

by  the  leacUng  buck,  whose  jealousy  will  permit  no  rivals  in  his  domii      :_        a: 

to  Uvc  by  themselves,  these  exiles  become  vigilant  and  audacious,  and  endearotu^ 
attract  mates  for  themselves  from  the  families  of  other  bucks. 

The  liorns  of  this  animal  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  owner; 
form  is  spiral,  and  they  diverge  consideifibly  at  their  tips.     From  the  base  to  the  lost  1 
inches  of  the  points,  the  horns  are  covered  with  strongly  marked  rings.     In  colcmrj 
Indian  Antelope  is  greyish-brown  or  black  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  abdomen,  the  lips,  breast,  and  a  circle  round  the  eyes.     The  outer  sides  of  tlie  1 
together  with  the  front  of  the  feet  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  are  nearly  black.     Some  of  I 
oldest  and  most  powerful  males  are  so  deeply  coloured  that  their  coats  are  tinled  i 
the  two  contrasting  hues  of  black  and  white,  the  fawn  tint  being  altogether 
Tlie  height  of  this  animal  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder. 

A  VERY  curious  species  of  Antelopes  is  that  %vhich  is  scientifically  known  by  tht 
of  Tetrdeerus  quadri'corms,  both  words  bearing  the  same  signification,  viz.  "  foar-hoa 
These  singular  animals  are  natives  of  India,  w'herc  they  are  known  under  tbe  tiiimd 
CHOUsrKGHA,  or  Chouka,  the  last  word  being  derived  from  the  native  term  cAoni,  tlafl 
which  has  been  given  to  the  animal  in  allusion  to  its  habit  of  makin :  "  oundk 

The  front  pair  of  horns  are  very  short,  and  are  placed  just  abov.  -^  the  hiidv 

pair  being  much  longer,  and  occupying  the  usual  position  on  the  head.  Ibe  fenmlff  — 
horaless.  The  colour  of  the  Chousingha  is  a  bright  bay  above  and  gr^'Whitebdvr^A 
few  sandy  hairs  being  intermixed  with  the  wdiite.  The  length  of  the  hinder  pair  of  hsrm 
is  rather  more  than  three  inches,  while  the  front,  or  spurious  horns  as  they  aro  soodiBtl 
termed,  are  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  height  of  tho  adult  fl>>iw**>  ii  i^ 
twenty  inches 


THE  GRYS-BOK  AND   OIJREBI. 

The  Grys-bok,  hvo  females  of  which  animal  are  represented  in  the  accompaiiymff 
lUustration  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africji,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 
anunal,  its  height  at  tlie  shoulder  being  between  nineteen  and  twenty  inches  '^ 

It  13  not  very  often  found  on  the  plains,  but  prefers  to  inliabit  the  wooded  portions 
of  the.mountamous  districts,  and  is  an  especially  war>^  and  vigilant  creature,  and  endowed 
with  great  powers  of  speed.  The  colour  of  the  Grys-bok  is  ruddy  chestnut,  largely 
intermixed  with  white  hairs,  which  give  it  a  stippled  appearance,  and  have  caused  the 
Dutch  Boers  to  term  it  the  Grya-bok.  or  Grey-buck.     The  under  portions  of  the  body  are 
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not  white,  as  is  so  often  the  case  among  the  Antelopes,  but  are  of  a  reddish-fawn.  The 
ears  are  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  their  conspicuously  black  tips  have 
earned  for  the  Grys-bok  the  scientific  title  of  Melanotis,  or  black-eared,  Tlie  hoofs  aro 
peculiarly  small,  sharp,  and  black,  and  the  tail  is  so  short  that  it  barely  protrudes  beyond 
the  hair  of  the  Iiinder  quarters. 

The  OuREBi  is  another  of  the  many  Antelopes  which  inhabit  Southern  Africa.  For 
the  following  graphic  description  of  its  appearance  and  habits  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Drayson. 

*'  ^Vhilst  many  animals  of  the  Antelope  kind  fly  from  the  presence  of  man,  and  do  not 
approach  within  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  of  liis  residence,  there  are  some  few 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  this  great  dread  of  him,  but  which  adhere  to  particular 
localities  as  long  as  their  position  is  tenable,  or  until  they  fall  victims  to  their  temerity. 
It  also  appears  as  if  some  spots  were  so  inviting,  that  immediately  they  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  one  occupant,  another  individual  of  the  same  species  wiU  come  from  some 
unknown  locality,  and  re-occupy  the  ground.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Ourebi,  which  will  stop 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  villages,  and  on  hills  and  in  valleys,  where  it  is  daily  making 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  its  persevering  enemy — man. 

Wien  day  after  day  a  sportsman  has  scoured  the  country,  and  apparently  slain  every 
<  )urebi  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  he  has  but  to  wait  for  a  few  days,  and  upon  again 
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taking  the  field  he  will  find  fresh  specimens  of  tliis  graceful  liiile  ^Vntelope  bounJiJigi 
the  hills  around  him.     It  is  generally  found  in  pairs,  inliabiting  the  plains,  and 
pursued,  trusts  to  its  speed,  seeking  no  shelter  either  in  the  bush  or  the  forest   It8(^ 
habitation  is  among  the  long  grass  which  remains  after  a  plain  has  been  burned,  or  OB  I 
sheltered  side  of  a  hill^  among  rocks  and  stones. 

Its  mode  of  progression,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  is  very  beautifiiL    It  gallopti 
with  great  rapidity  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  bounds  several  feet  in  the  air.  giUlops  OD,l 
bounds   again.      These  leaps  are  made  for  the  pm-pose  of  examining  the 
country,  wliich  it  is  enabled  to  do  from  its  elevated  position  in  the  air.     Sometimes.  1 
especially  when  any  suspicious  object  is  only  indistinctly  observed  in  the  first  bound, ( 
Ourebi  will  make  several  successive  leaps,  and  it  then  looks  almost  like  a 
possessed  of  wings,  and  having  the  power  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air.     If,  for  it 
a  dog  pursues  one  of  these  Antelopes,  and  follows  it  through  long  grass,  the  OurtU ' 
make  repeated  leaps,  and  by  observing  the  direction  in  which  its  pursuer  is  adv 
will  suddenly  change  its  own  course,  and  thus  escape  fioni  view.     In  descending 
these  leaps  the  Ourebi  comes  to  the  ground  on  its  hind  feet 

Wlien  first  staited,  the  Ourebi  pursues  over  the  groiuid  a  course  soroewhat  sinnhrl 
that  which  a  sm'pe  follows  in  the  air.  It  dodges  from  side  to  side,  leaps  and 
throngh  the  grass  or  over  the  plain  with  a  lightning-like  speed,  and  almost  Wfow 
sportsman  can  get  his  gim  ready,  the  Ourebi  is  scudding  away  at  a  distance  of  a  hundftd 
yards  or  so.  Some  sportsmen  stioot  this  animal  with  buck-shot,  and  bv  walking  thiw^ 
the  long  grass,  and  coming  suddenly  upon  the  creature  in  its  lair,  they  pepper  it  withsba* 
before  it  has  time  to  get  out  of  range.  I  tried  this  system  for  several  days,  but  at  la^ 
found  that  better  and  neater  sport  might  be  had  by  using  a  bullet  instead  of  shot  M 
moreover,  the  grass  was  in  many  places  five  feet  in  height,  it  would  have  prevented  w 
from  r.eeing  the  animals  as  they  rushed  off,  whereas,  from  the  back  of  my  horse,  I  ohH 
look  down  upon  the  Oiirebi£5  as  they  moved  out  of  their  lairs.  These  animals  aw  boA 
in  some  parts  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  and  are  yeiy  nimieroua  in  the  Dlaiu  iW 
KataL  * 
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Tliey  produce  one  fawn  at  a  time,  which  can  be  easily  caught  with  a  good  dog, 
and  ia  particularly  recomniiended  as  a  table  delicacy,  when  cooked  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  fat. 

The  Ourebi  does  not  cairy  off  -so  heavy  a  charge  of  shot  as  the  duyker  or  the  reit-bok, 
and  if  wounded  by  a  bullet,  tHIie  sportsman  is  certain  to  secure  his  prize,  provided  that  he 
watches  the  animal  with  care.  When  badly  hit,  they  will  frequently  retire  into  long 
grass,  and  crouching  low,  will  hide  themselves  from  the  casual  observer.  They  will  then 
creep  away  for  sevenil  yards,  and  lie  down  behind  a  stone,  ant-hill,  or  some  similar  cover. 
Wlien  the  hunter  passes  and  overlooks  them,  they  will  jump  up  and  retreat  as  soon  as 
his  back  is  turned.  Taking  advantage  of  this  practice,  I  always  avoid  looking  directly  at 
an  Oui-ebi  if  I  see  it  lying  on  the  plain,  and  after  taking  '  bearings '  of  its  position,  I 
ride  round  tlie  prostrate  animal  in  circles,  gradually  drawing  nearer  "and  nearer,  until  it 
can  be  easily  shot." 

The  Ourebi  stands  about  two  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  is  about  four  feet  in 
length.  The  horns  of  the  full-grown  male  are  about  five  inches  long,  straight,  and  pointed, 
and  covered  %vith  bold  rings  at  the  base.  The  colour  of  the  Ourebi  is  pale  tawny  above, 
and  white  below.    The  female  is  hornless. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  moat  graceful  of  the  Antelopes  is  the  KuppspRiNaEB,  or 
Kainsi  {Oredtragits  saUatrtx). 

This  "darling  little  Antelope,"  as  Gordon  Gumming  terms  it,  almost  equals  the 
chamois  in  its  agile  traversing  of  the  precipitous  localities  in  which  it  takes  up  its 
residence.  It  is  peculiarly  formed  for  rocky  ground,  its  hoofs  being  small,  hard,  sharply- 
pointed,  and  so  formed  that  when  the  animal  stands,  its  weight  rests  only  on  the  tips  of 
the  feet  It  may  often  be  seen  perched  on  some  narrow  point  of  vantage,  standing  like 
the  chamois,  with  all  its  feet  drawn  closely  together,  and  calmly  surveying  the  prospect 
from  a  height  wliich  woidd  prove  instantly  fatal  were  one  of  its  feet  to  miss  its  hold. 
When  startled,  it  dashes  at  once  at  the  most  precipitQus  rocks  tliat  are  within  reach,  and 
bounds  up  their  apparently  inaccessible  faces  as  if  it  were  an  India-rubber  ball  endowed 
with  sudden  vitality.  The  Iciiat  projection  serves  it  for  a  foothold,  and  its  movements  are 
so  rapid,  that  a  very  few  seconds  serve  to  place  it  in  safety  from  any  other  foe  than  a 
rifle-balL 

The  Bechuanas  have  a  curious  idea  that  the  cry  of  the  Klippspringor  is  a  kind  of 
invocation  to  the  pluvial  powers  of  air,  and  are  therefore  in  tlie  habit  of  catching  a 
number  of  these  poor  little  creatures  whenever  they  suffer  from  drought,  and  of  making 
them  cry  continually  by  blows  and  pinches  until  rain  falls.  Tliey  rightly  boast  that  it  is 
a  most  infallible  method  of  making  ruin,  which  is  truly  the  case,  as  they  never  cease  until 
the  desired  moisture  is  seea  In  a  similar  manner  the  American  Indians  vaujit  the 
potency  of  their  sacred  bison-dance  for  attracting  the  "buflalo,"  ibr  if  the  bison  herds  do 
not  make  their  appeamnco  at  the  proper  time,  they  commence  the  eflicacious  saltation, 
and  never  leave  oil"  until  their  scouts  bring  news  of  the  desired  herds. 

The  colour  of  the  Klippspringer  is  dark  brown,  sprinkled  largely  with  yellow,  which 
gives  to  tlae  coat  a  grizzled  aspect.  Each  hair  is  yellow  at  the  extremity,  brown  towards 
the  end,  and  grey  for  the  remaining  part  of  its  length-  The  tint  of  this  animal  is  rather 
variable,  according  to  the  season  of  year  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
ver}'  little  creature,  bfing  scarcely  twenty-one  inches  in  height  when  full-gro\\TL  In 
general  fonn  it  is  not  unlike  the  ibex  kid  of  six  or  seven  months  old.  The  female  is 
hornless. 

The  graceful  and  slender-limbed  Madoqua  {Ne6trag\u  Saltidmi)  is  one  of  the  tiniest 
of  Antelopes,  being  hardly  fourteen  inches  in  height  at  the  shouldeT,  and  of  most  delicate 
proportions. 

The  little  creature  is  so  slightly  made  that  it  appears  to  be  too  fragile  to  resist  the 
slightest  breeze,  or  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  open  air.  Its  legs  arc  very  long  in 
proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  body,  and  hardly  excerd  a  lady's  finger  in  thickness. 
The  colour  of  the  Madoquu  is  remarkably  beautiful,  being  a  silvery-grey  on  the  upper 
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parts  of  the  body  aud  outside  of  the  limbs,  deepening  into  warm  cLestnut-brown  a!oii£ 
the  back,  and  becoming  pure  white  on  the  abdomen,  chest,  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  and 
ni-ound  the  root  of  the  taii  It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Bruoev 
and  is  said  to  inhabit  mountainous  dlstTicts,  where  it  lives  in  pairs. 

The  DuYKER-BoK,  or  Isipoon,  has  derived  its  name  of  Duyker,  or  Diver,  from  its  lobii 
of  diving  suddenly,  when  alarmed,  into  the  heavy  brushwood  among  whicli  it  live*,  anil 
of  disappearing  from  the  sight  of  the  hunter.  For  the  following  valuable  account  of  the 
rinimal  1  am  again  indebted  to  Captain  Drayson's  MS.  notes  on  the  fauna  of  SotttboB 
Africa,  which  ho  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 

"On  the  borders  of  the  bush,  the  Antelope  which  is  most  commonly  met  is  tie 
Duyker,  a  solitary  and  very  cunning  animal, 

If  the  sportsman  should  happen  to  overtake  this  buck,  it  will  lie  still,  wui.  *  '  '  im 
attentively,  and  will  not  move  untU  it  is  awai-e  that  it  is  observed.     It  will  th» .  up 

and  start  off,  making  a  series  of  shaip  turns  and  di\'es,  sometimes  over  buahee^  Aud  ^ 
others  through  them.  When  it  conceives  that  it  is  observed,  it  will  crouch  in  tbe  long 
grass  or  beliind  a  bush,  as  though  it  were  going  to  lie  down.  This  conduct  is,  howerw, 
nothing  but  a  ruse  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  retreat,  as  it  will  then  cimwl  along 
imder  the  foHage  for  several  yai-ds,  and  when  it  has  gone  to  some  distanoo  in  this  i^ 
manner,  will  again  bound  away.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  follow  the  oooiSB  of  • 
Duyker,  as  it  makes  so  many  shai-p  turns  and  leaps,  that  both  'spoorer  *  and  dqgl  IR 
frequently  baffled. 

If  tlie  course  of  the  buck  can  be  watched,  and  the  place  discorerod  where  it  list 
down  after  its  erratic  manceuvrings,  it  can  be  easily  stalked  by  approaching  it  from  the 
leeward  aide.  One  must,  however,  be  a  good  shot  to  secure  a  Duyker  with  certainty,  for 
the  little  creature  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  will  carry  off  a  lai^ge  chaiigo  of  boclMhat 
^vitllout  any  difficulty,  aud  the  irregular  course  which  it  then  puisues  raqains  gnti 
perfection  and  quickness  in  shooting  with  a  single  baU. 

The  Duyker  is  not  a  very  swift  animal,  and  almost  any  ordinaxy  dog  can  poll  una 
down.  An  old  pointer,  wliich  sen^d  me  as  a  dog  of  all  work,  frequently  caoght  and  hiU 
a  Duvker  until  I  came  to  the  death. 
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Tho  flesli  of  this  buck  is  w^lebratcd  for  making  good  soup,  and  tlie  skin  for  tlie  thongs 
of  the  Jong  waggon  whips.  As  a  general  fact,  the  venison  of  South  Africa  is  very  inferior, 
being  dry  jind  tasteless,  but  to  the  cpicujre  sportsman  I  c^n  recommend  the  liver  of  all  the 
small  Antelopes  as  a  great  delicacy.  The  Dutch  have  an  ingenious  plan  of  improving 
the  flavour  of  the  native  venison,  by  scooping  a  number  of  little  holes  in  the  meat  before 
it  is  cooked,  and  pushing  into  the  cavities  bits  of  fat  taken  from  the  eland  or  the 
hippoiTotamus.  This  process  is,  indeed,  a  simple  kind  of  *  larding/  and  is  very  effectual 
in  rendering  the  meat  less  dry. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  biick,  or  any  animal,  should  be  watched  for  somfe  time  after  it 
has  been  fired  at.  It  may  be  badly  wounded  and  yet  go  away  very  froely  at  fii-st,  but 
after  proceeding  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  it  usually  comes  to  a  halt,  and  gives  evident 
tokens  of  distress.  Many  bucks  wdiich  I  thought  had  escaped  my  bidlets  I  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  mortally  wounded,  and  amongst  them  the  Duyker  was  one  which 
would  frequently  go  off  as  if  unharmed,  though  it  had  received  a  deadly  h\iit.  Wlienever 
the  sportsman  passes  through  long  grass,  or  near  low  stnnted  bushes,  he  should  be  on  the 
look  out  for  a  Duyker." 

The  height  of  the  Duyker-bok  is  about  twenty-one  inches  at  the  shoidder,  but  the 
animal  is  somewhat  higher  at  the  croup,  where  it  measures  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 
It  may  be  distingiushed  from  the  other  species  belonging  to  the  large  genus  in  wliicli  it  is 
placed,  by  a  ridge  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  horns,  which  runs  through  the  four  or  five 
central  rings  wth  which  the  horns  are  marked,  but  does  not  reach  either  to  the  tip  or  to 
the  base.  The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  brown-yellow,  fading  into  white  on  the 
abdomen  and  all  the  under  parts,  including  the  tail.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  black, 
and  there  is  a  black  strealc  ninning  up  the  legs,  and  another  on  the  nose. 

Tlie  Rhoode-bok,  or  Natal  Bush  Buck  (CepMlopus  Nataknsis),  is,  according  to 
Captain  Drayson's  MS.,  *'  very  conunon  in  the  Natal  forests,  and  although  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  the  spread  of  fire-arms  among  the  Kaffira  must  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
of  these  animals,  still,  from  their  watchful  habits  and  selection  of  the  most  retired  parts 
of  large  dense  forests  as  their  residence,  tliey  will  remain  much  longer  in  tlieir  old 
quarters  than  those  animals  which  inhabit  plains  and  are  destitute  of  any  secure  retreat. 
This  buck  is  solitary,  and  rarely  leaves  the  dense  forests  except  in  tlic  evening  or  during 
rainy  weather,  when  it  seems  to  prefer  feeling  the  rain-drops  au  naturel  to  receiving  them 
second-hand  from  the  bushes. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  the  habits  of  this  wary  buck  when  it  scents  danger  in 
the  buab.  Its  movements  become  most  cautious ;  lifting  its  legs  with  high,  but  very  slow 
action,  it  appears  to  be  walking  on  tip-toe  among  the  briers  and  underwood,  its  ears 
moving  in  all  directions,  and  its  nose  pointing  up  \nnd  or  towards  the  suspected  locahty. 
If  it  hears  a  sudden  snapping  of  a  branch  or  any  other  suspicious  sound,  it  stands  still  like 
a  statue,  tlie  foot  which  is  elevated  remaius  so,  and  the  animal  scarce  shows  a  sign  of 
life  for  near  a  minute.  It  then  moves  slowly  onwards  with  the  same  cautious  step, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  detection.  If,  however,  it  obtains  a  sight  of  danger,  or  clearly 
sceuts  some  foe,  it  gives  a  sharp  sneeze,  and  bounds  away  through  the  forest,  alarming  all 
other  animals  in  its  progress. 

The  KaflBi-s  lay  snares  for  this  animal  by  making  a  noose  which  is  held  to  the  ground 
by  a  small  peg,  while  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  the  bent^down  limb  of  a 
living  tree.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  buck  passes  into  the  noose  the  peg  is  released,  and 
the  victim  is  jerked  into  tlie  air  by  the  recoil  of  the  liberated  branch,  and  so  strangled 
Tlie  Red  Buck  is  about  two  feet  high,  its  horns  are  about  three  inches  long,  straight  and 
pointed,  and  its  ears  are  rather  krge.  Tlie  colour  is  a  deep  reddish-brown,  wliich  is 
difGcult  to  distinguish  in  a  dull  day,  but  can  be  more  easily  seen  on  a  bright  sunny 
morning,  especially  if  a  gleam  of  light  shines  through  the  thick  branches  and  alights  on 
the  ruddy  coat  of  the  animal." 

**  The  Blue-buck  {Cephalopus  pygm(Ed)  is  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
about  tfl^o  feet  long ;  it  possesses  small  straiglit  horns,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
closely  annnlated,  its  colour  a  dark  blue  or  mouse  tint. 
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The  most  practised  eyes  are  required  to  discover  this  buck  in  the  bush,  as  its  eoldor 
is  so  similar  to  the  gloom  of  the  underwood  that  if  it  did  not  shake  the  blanches  in  its 
progress  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  see  it 

Long  after  the  sportsman  has  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  bnsb-crtft  to  aeeore 
with  certainty  one  or  two  red  bucks  during  a  day's  staUdng,  he  would  still  be  vnaUe  to 
bag  the  little  Blue  Buck. 

Several  times  when  I  was  with  a  Kaffir,  who  poaseased  eyes  like  those  of  an  esgH 
he  would  point,  and  with  great  excitement  say,  'There  goes  a  Blue-buck!  there  he  is  I 
there,  there  !'  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  me,  I  would  strain  my  eyes  and  look  to  the  j 
pointed  out,  but  could  see  no  buck ;  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  toy 
became  sufficiently  quick  to  enable  me  to  drop  this  little  Antelope  with  any  certainfy.^ 
From  Captmn  iJraysons  MS, 

This  animal  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  blau-bok  (.dEffocerua  leucophcBUs),  which ' 
be  mentioned  and  figured  on  a  succeeding  page.    Although  the  two  Antelopes  are  eotixi 
distinct,  even  in  external  aspect,  they  have  often  been  confused  together  in  conse^"^ 
of  the  Dutch  name,  Blau-bokje,  having  been  given  to  both  of  them  on  account 
colour  of  their  coat. 
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Passing  by  sevei-al  interesting  animals,  for  whose  biography  there  is  no  iptOQ^ 
ive  at  another  of  the  South  African  Antelopes,  the  llict-bok,  or  Reed-buck. 


"  This  fine  and  handaome  Antelope,"  writes  Captain  Drayson,  "  is  found,  as  his  nan 
implies,  principally  among  reeds  or  long  grass.     Few  animals  give  the  sportsman  such 
chance  as  the  Riet-bok,  for  he  usually  Ues  concealed  in  the  reeds  or  long  grass  until  ho  i 
nearly  trodden  on,  and  when  he  docs  bi-eak  away,  ho  moves  at  a  steady  gallop  for  a  *hor 
distance,  and  then  stops  to  turn  and  look  at  his  pursuers.     A     '        '  .  f  r 

thbi  incautious  proceeding,  the  liiet-bok  is  gifted  with  a  inai  \ 
will  frequently  gallop  very  freely  after  a  bullet  has  passed  1 1 
many  cases  his  escape  is  but  tctmporary,  as  he  seeks  some  rei : 
by  iuchea,  or  his  career  is  terminated  during  the  night  by  a  pack  ot  hungry  hyienaSk  wlw 
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have  tracked  him  for  miles  over  his  blood-stained  spoor.  But  still  he  does  sometimes 
retreat  and  recover  after  receiving  very  severe  liui-ts. 

When  the  Riet-bok  is  disturbed,  he  gives  as  ho  gallops  off  a  kind  of  whistling  sneeze, 
which  is-  usually  intended  as  a  call  for  the  doe.  This  whistle  sometimes  leads  to  his 
destruction,  as  the  hunter  may  pass  close  to  a  hidden  buck  and  not  have  seen  it  Then, 
however,  he  usually  jumps  up  and  gallops  away,  giving  this  whistle,  which  at  once 
attracts  attention.  The  Eiet-bok  is  very  fond  of  young  com,  and  therefore  the  Kaffirs  are 
most  anxious  to  drive  away  or  to  kill  any  of  these  Antelopes  w^hich  had  chosen  a  retreat 
near  their  cornfields.  On  several  occasions  I  won  the  eternal  friendship  of  a  whole 
village  by  shooting  some  trespassing  bucks  which  had  annoyed  them  for  several  weeks. 

The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  three  feet,  and  its  length  nearly  five  feet.  The 
horns  are  a  foot  in  length,  and  covered  with  bold  rings  at  the  base ;  the  ears  are  six 
inches  long.  Its  colour  is  ashy-grey  above,  and  white  beneath;  the  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  her  mate,  and  is  destitute  of  horns.  In  the  Kaffir  language  its  name  is 
Umseke." 

The  JEquTioo^,  Kob,  or  Sing-sing,  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  frequently 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 

It  is  a  large  animal,  equalling  the  common  stag  in  dimensions,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  animal  in  general  aspect  The  horns  of  the  adult  male  are  lyre- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  rings.  The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  pale  brown,  the 
entire  under  surface  and  inner  faces  of  the  limbs  being  white.  There  is  no  mane,  and 
the  tail  is  rather  long,  and  covered  with  hair. 

The  Wateb  Buck,  or  Photomok,  is  one  of  the  handsome  examples  of  the  South 
African  Antelopes. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  timid  animal,  and  when  alarmed  rushes  at  once'towards  the  nearest 
river,  into  which  it  plunges  without  hesitation,  and  which  it  wiU  cross  successfully  even  when 
the  stream  is  deep,  strong,  and  rapid.  Tlie  animals  are  probably  induced  to  take  to  the 
water  by  their  instinctive  dread  of  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  will  never  voluntarily 
enter  the  water,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Water  Bucks  are  generally 
found  in  small  herds,  which  never  wander  far  from  the  banks  of  some  large  river.  The 
horns  of  this  species  are  remarkable  for  their  formation,  being  somewhat  lyrate,  bent 
back,  and  thrown  forwards  at  their  extremities.  The  tail  is  rather  long,  and  is  covered 
with  long  hairs  towards  its  termination.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  very  powerfully 
scented,  and  is  of  so  bad  a  flavour  that  none  but  a  hungry  Kaffir  will  eat  it,  and  even  ho 
will  not  do  so  until  forced  by  dire  hunger.     This  peculiar  scent  is  probably  variable  in 

SDtency  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  as  is  the  case  with  all  perfumed  animals. 
aptain  Harris  says  that  those  which  he  has  killed  have  been  totally  uneatable,  not  even 
the  native  palate  being  proof  against  the  rank  flavour.  The  scent  extends  to  the  skin, 
which  exhales  so  powerful  an  odour  that  when  Captain  Harris  was  engaged  in  cutting 
off  the  head  of  a  Water  Buck  which  he  had  killed,  the  scent  was  so  strong  as  to  drive 
him  repeatedly  from  his  task. 

The  colour  is  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  greyish-white  oval  patch  round  the  base 
of  the  tail  The  specific  term,  ellinsyprymntis,  is  given  to  the  animal  in  reference  to  this 
elliptical  mark.  The  female  is  witiiout  horns.  iSie  height  of  the  adult  male  is  about 
four  feet  six  inches,  and  his  horns  are  rather  more  than  thirty  inches  in  length. 

The  two  species  which  are  placed  in  the  genus  -^Egocerus  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  ibex  in  the  formation  of  the  horns,  which  are  of  very  great  dimensions, 
laige  at  the  base,  strongly  ringed,  and  curved  backwards  towards  the  shoulders.  The 
Dame  .^ocerus  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  Goaf^haired,  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  these  appendages. 

The  Blau-bok,  or  Blue  Buck,  as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  the  slaty-blue  colour  of 
its  coal^  is  now  a  rather  rare  animal,  although  it  was  formerly  common  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  Africa. 


WATER   nUCK.— Itobm  «Ui 


It  is  a  gregarioTis  animal,  liTuig  in  little  lioi-ds  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelvel 
and  preferring  hills  and  slopes  to  level  gi'ound.     Like  the  preceding 
poweri'ul  odour,  which  penetrates  throughout  its  entire  body,  and  which 
80  unpalatable  that  it  is  never  eaten  as  long  as  other  food  can  be  obtained 
and  active  creatare,  being  remaTkablo  for  its  speed  even  among  the  swift-f< 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called  t]ie  Docoi,  which  is  found  l»y  tl. 
which  ia  not  quite  of  the  same  colour.     The  natives  assert  that  the  female 
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to  keep  itself  far  aloof  from  civilization.  Gordon  Cumniing'a  description  of  this  animal 
is  as  follows. 

"Canterijag  along  through  the  forest,  I  came  suddenly  in  full  view  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  animals  wliich  graces  this  fair  creation.  This  was  an  old  buck  of  the  Sable 
Antelope,  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  animal  in  Airica  It  is  large  and  powerful, 
partaking  considerably  of  the  nature  of  the  ibex.  Its  back  and  sides  are  of  glossy 
black,  beautifully  contrasting  with  the  belly,  which  is  white  as  driven  snow.  The  horns 
are  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  and  bend  strongly  back  with  a  bold  sweep,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  haunches." 

It  lives  in  herds  of  no  very  great  size,  consisting  mostly  of  ten  or  twelve  does  led  by 
a  single  buck.  As  a  general  fact,  the  buck  takes  matters  very  easily,  and  trusts  to  the 
does  for  keeping  a  good  watcli  and  warning  him  of  the  appmach  of  an  enemy.  Owing 
to  the  jealous  caution  of  these  female  sentinels,  the  hunter  finds  himself  sadly  embari*assed 
Dvhen  he  wishes  to  enrich  his  museum  \«th  the  horns  of  their  leader,  and  if  any  of  them 
should  happen  to  take  alarm,  tlie  whole  herd  will  bound  over  the  roughest  ground  with 
8Qch  matchless  speed  that  all  pursuit  is  hopeless.  In  Captain  Cumming's  well-known 
work,  there  is  a  most  animated  descriptioQ  of  the  proceedings  of  a  herd  of  Sable 
Antelopes,  and  of  the  himter's  mauoeu\Tes  in  order  to  gain  his  point. 

In  the  native  cUalcct,  the  Sable  Antelope  is  known  under  the  name  of  Potaquaine. 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  often  make  good  its  escape  even  though  pierced 
entirely  thrnngh  the  body  with  several  bullets.     It  therefore  fully  tests  all  the  powers  of 
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the   hunter,  and   he  who   secures  a  speciraen  of  an  old   male   Sable    Antelofpe 
congratulate  himself  on  possessing  one  of  the  noblest  tropliiea  of  which   a  sp 
can  boast. 

We  now  arrive  at  some  remarkably  handsome  animals,  which  are  notAble,  not  only  i 
their  dimensions,  but  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  horns.  The  Gems-bok,  or  Koos 
is  a  large  and  powerful  member  of  tlie  Antelope  tribe,  equjilliug  the  domestic  ass  in 
and  measuring  about  three  feet  ten  inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  peculiar  manner  in  wliich 
the  hide  is  decorated  with  boldly  contrasted  tints,  gives  it  a  veiy  peculiar  aspect  Ttit 
general  hue  is  grey,  but  aluu<*  tlie  back,  upon  the  hinder  quarters,  and  along  tlic  fl:inks 
the  colour  is  deep  black.  A  black  streak  also  crosses  the  face,  and  passing  under  tht*  dioi. 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  wearing  harness.  It  has  a  short,  erect  mano,  and  long, 
sweeping,  black  tail,  and  its  heaiy  horns  are  nearly  straight  from  base  to  tip. 

Tlie  long  and  slmrytly-pointed  horns  with  wliich  its  head  is  armed,  are  terrible  we»I*M^* 
of  o0ience,  and  can  be  wielded  with  marvellous  skill.     Striking  right  and  left  «*ilh  ibot 
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natural  bayonets,  the  adult  Gems-l»ok  is  a  match  for  most  of  the  smaller  camivnm,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  wage  a  successful  duel  with  tlie  lordly  lion,  and  fairly  to  beat  off 
its  antagonist.  Even  when  the  lion  has  overcome  the  Gems-bok,  the  battle  may  sometimes 
he  equally  claimed  by  botlt  sides,  for  in  one  instance,  the  dead  bodies  of  a  lion  and  a  Gems- 
hok  were  found  lying  on  the  plaui,  the  horns  of  the  Antelope  being  driven  so  firmly  into 
the  lion's  body,  that  they  could  not  be  extracted  by  the  eflbrta  of  a  single  man.  The 
lion  had  evidently  sprung  upon  the  Gems-bok,  which  had  received  its  foe  upon  the  points 
of  its  horns,  and  had  sacrificed  its  own  life  in  destix>ying  that  of  its  adversary. 

In  Captain  Gumming  s  deservedly  popular  work  on  Southern  Africa  may  be  found 
the  following  notes  concerning  this  anirnal. 

"  The  Gems-bok  was  intended  by  nature  to  adoni  the  parched  karroos  and  arid 
deserts  of  South  Africa,  for  which  description  of  country  it  is  admirably  adapted  It 
thrives  and  attains  high  condition  in  barren  regions  where  it  might  be  imagined  that  a 
locust  could  not  find  subsistence  ;  and  bui'ning  as  is  the  climate,  it  is  perfectly  independent 
of  wat<?r,  which,  from  my  own  observation  and  the  repeated  reports  both  of  Boers  and 
aborigines.  I  am  convinced  it  never  by  any  chance  tastes.  Its  flesh  is  deservedly 
esteemed,  and  ranks  next  to  that  of  t!ie  eland.  At  certain  seasons  of  Uie  year  they  cany 
a  great  quantity  of  fat,  at  which  time  they  can  more  easily  be  ridden  into. 

Owing  to  the  even  nature  of  the  ground  which  the  Gems-bok  frequents,  ita  shy  and 
suspicious  disposition,  and  the  extreme  distances  from  water  to  winch  it  must  be  followed, 
it  is  never  stalked  or  driven  to  an  ambush  like  the  Antelopes,  but  is  hunted  on  horseback, 
and  ridden  down  by  a  long,  severe,  tail-on-end  chnse.  Of  several  animals  in  South 
Africa  which  are  hunted  in  this  manner,  the  Gems-bok  is  by  far  the  swiftest  and  the 
most  enduring." 

Although  the  Gems-bok  is  nearly  independent  of  water,  it  stands  as  much  in  need  of 

moisture  as  any  other  animal,  and  would  speedily  perish  in  the  arid  deserts  were  it  not 

directed  by  its  instincts  towards  certain  succulent  plants  which  are  placed  in  those  regions, 

and  which  possess  the  useful  power  of  attracting  and  retaining  every  particle  of  moisture 

.       which  may  happen  to  settle  in  their  vicinity.     The  most  common  and  most  valuable  of 

I       these  plants  is  a  bulbous  root,  belonging  to  the  Liliacea,  called,  from  its  peculiar  property 
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of  retaining  the  moisture,  the  Water-Root.  Only  a  ver}'  small  poiti.in  of  tho  valuaWe 
plant  appeara  above  the  ground,  and  the  water-bearing  bulb  is  so  encnistocl  -with  hanfeMd 
soil  that  it  must  be  dug  out  with  a  kiiifo.  Several  other  succulent  planU  also  pooM 
similar  qualities,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  kind  of  little  melon  which  is  soTftA 
over  the  whole  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert. 

Eesemblino  the  gems-bok  in  many  particulars,  the  Oryx  can  be  easily  distiiigmibfll 
from  its  predecessor  by  the  shape  of  the  horns,  which,  instead  of  being  neArly  stnislii^ 
are  considerably  bent,  and  sweep  towards  the  back  in  a  noble  curve. 

It  uses  these  horns  with  as  much  address  as  its  near  relative  the  Gem  1  if  it 

should  be  lying  woimded  on  the  ground,  the  hunter  must  beware  of  aj  , _,^j'»  \he 

seemingly  cpiiescent  animal,  lest  it  should  suddenly  strike  at  him  with  i!s  lon^  Asd 
keenly-pointed  horns,  while  its  body  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Should  it  be  stainiiBg 
at  bay,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  opponent,  having  a  habit  of  suddenly  lowering  its  bm 
and  charging  forward  with  a  quick,  lightning-like  speed,  from  which  its  antagonist  caoDol 
escape  without  ditlieulty. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  ia  greyish-white  upon  the  greater  part  of  its  pcreon,  asd  if 
diversitied  by  sundry  bold  markings  of  black  and  ruddy  brown,  wliicli  arc  spread  OTW  till 
head  and  body  in  a  manner  that  can  be  readily  comprehended  fmm  the  Ulustraliua  Tte 
height  of  the  Or}'x  is  rather  more  than  three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  long  curred  bflns 
are  upwartls  of  three  feet  in  length.  Tliese  horns  are  set  closely  together  upon  \ht»  bakl 
from  whence  they  diverge  gradually  to  their  extremities.  These  w.  v 
with  rings  at  their  bases,  but  at  their  tips  they  are  smooth  and  exceed  i    _  ,    „ 

colour  is  black. 


ADD.VX.— ilcMiu  iMuomaeuIdrtu. 


^^B    The  Oryx  is  a  native  of  Northoru  Africa,  where  it  Is  known  under  sevenil  names  ; 
^iich  as  Abou-Hai'b,  El-Walruglj,  El-Bekras,  Ghau-Bahrein,  or  Jachraur.      It  lives  in 
herds  of  considerable  size,  and  feeds  mostly  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  species  of 
acacia 

The  Addax  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  is  formed  by  nature  for  a 
residence  among  the  vast  plains  of  arid  sand  which  are  spread  over  that  portion  of  the 
globe. 

These  animals  are  not  found  living  together  in  herds,  but  in  pairs,  and  their  range  of 
locality  seems  to  be  rather  wide.  As  they  are  intended  for  traversing  large  sandy  regions, 
the  feet  are  furnished  with  broad,  spreading  hoofs,  which  euablo  them  to  obtain  a  firm 
foothold  upon  the  diy  and  yielding  sand.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  long,  and  twisted 
after  a  manner  tliat  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  Koodoo,  an  Antelope  which  will  shortly 
be  described  and  figured.  Measured  from  the  tip  to  the  head  in  a  straight  line,  tbo  horns 
are  about  two  feet  three  inches  in  length ;  but  if  the  measurement  is  made  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  spiral,  the  length  is  obviously  much  greater.  The  distance  between  the  tigs  is 
about  the  same  as  that  from  the  tip  to  the  base.  From  their  roots  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  their  extremities,  the  lionis  are  covered  with  strong  rings,  arranged  in  an  oblique 
manner,  and  some  of  them  partially  double.  The  spiral  of  the  horns  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  two  turns  and  a  half. 

Upon  the  forehead  there  is  a  bunch  or  tuft  of  long  hair,  and  the  throat  is  also  covered 
with  a  rather  heavy  mane  of  long  hair,  but  there  is  no  mane  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  muzzle  and  nose  are  rather  peculiar,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  same  parts  of 
a  sheep  or  goat.     The  genera!  colour  of  the  Addax  is  a  milk-white,  with  the  exception  of 


THE   CHAM(J1S. 

the  black  patch  nf  hair  on  the  forehead,  the  brown-black  mane,  and  a  wash  of' 
brown,  tempered  with  grey,  which  begins  upon  the  head  and  envek>ps  thf  fi>?iiiuW 
part  of  tlie  back.     The  Addax  is  rather  higher  at  the  croup  than  at  th*' 
about  three  feet  seven  inches  hij^'li  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  eigh 
croup.     The  horns  are  equally  large  and  prominent  in  either  sex,  and  at  a  little 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  between  the  male  and  hia  mate 

Goat-like  in  aspect,  and  veiy  hircine  in  many  of  its  liabits,  the  CuAJlois  ia 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  gouts  rather  than  to  the  Antelopes. 

.    It  is,  liowever,  a  true  Antelope,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished 
relations  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  horns,  wliich  rise  straight  fi-om  the  i   ,.  ...  .... 

for  some  inches,  and  then  suddenly  cun^e  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  sharp 
Formerly,  this  animd  was  reported  to  employ  these  ornaments  in  aitling  itecif  to 
or  descend  the  frightful  precipices  on  whicli  it  dwells.  This  opinion  is,  however, ' 
erroneous,  the  horns  being  intended  for  the  same  mysterious  purpose  which  theft 
when  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  duyker,  koodoo,  or  any  other  Antelope.  In  doMCSdar 
a  precipitous  mck,  the  Chamois  is  greatly  aided  by  the  false  hoofs  of  the  hinder  ftrt. 
wliich  it  hitches  upon  every  Httle  irregularity  in  the  stony  surface,  and  which  sci-td  t  ■ 
retard  its  progress  as  it  slides  downwards,  giiided  by  the  sharp  hoofs  of  the  fore-feet,  wLich 
arc  placed  closely  together,  and  pushed  well  in  advance  of  the  body.  Thus  flatteDcil 
against  the  rock,  the  Chamois  slides  downwards  imtil  it  comes  to  a  ledge  brood  enough  i" 
permit  it  to  repose  for  a  while  before  descending  farther.  In  this  manner  tlie  activr 
creature  wUl  not  hesitate  to  descend  some  twenty  or  tbii-ty  yards  alons  the  face  of  in_ 
almost  perpendicular  clifif,  being  sure  to  make  good  its  footing  on  the  nist  bxood  ' 
that  may  prcsent  itself. 

Although  it  is  a  very  swift  animal  when  upon  level  ground,  and  is  unsurpassed  i 
traversing  the  precipitous  Alpine  passes  of  its  native  home,  it  makes  but  a  poor  _ 
upon  smooth  ice,  and  in  sjiite  of  its  shar|^tly  pointed  hoofs,  shps  and  slides  about  uj 
glassy  surface  as  awkwardly  as  any  ordinary  animal. 

The  Chamois  is  one  of  the  most  warj''  of  Antelopes,  and  possesses  the  power  of  seen 
mankind  at  an  almost  incredible  distance.     Even  the  old  and  half-obliterated  footi 
which  a  nmn  has  made  in  the  snow  are  suihcient  to  startle  the  sensitive  senses 
animal,  which  has  been  obfserved  to  stop  in  mid  career  down  a  mountjiin  side^aodl 
bomnJ  away  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  merely  because  it  had  come 
track  which  had  been  left  by  the  steps  of  some  mountain  traveller.   Like  all 
live  in  herds,  however  small,  they  always  depute  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
They  are  not,  however,  entirely  dependent  on  the  vigilance  of  their  picket,  but  are  all 
on  the  alert  to  take  alarm  at  the  least  suspicious  scent,  sight,  or  sound,  and  to  comu 
their  fears  to  their  comrades  by  a  peculiar  warning  whistle.     As  soon  as  this 
lieard,  the  entire  herd  take  to  flight    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  sentinel  must  ] 
the  power,  not  only  of  announcing  danger  to  its  friends,  but  also  of  indicating  the  ' 
from  which  it  comes.     Facts  of  this  nature,  of  whicli  there  are  abundance  on 
that  although  the  sounds  of  animal  voices  appear  to  us  to  be  without  di7finitG 
they  yet  possess  the  capabihty  of  communicating  ideas  to  others  of  the  same  5|m 

When  their  attention  is  aroused  by  anything  suspicious,  they  have  a  habll  of 
fixedly  in  tlie  direction  of  the  object  which  has  excited  their  alarm,  and  will  rvmixa 
still,  as  if  cai-ved  out  of  the  very  i-ock  on  wliich  they  atand,  halting  in  one  fixed  attiUuii 
for  an  almost  incredible  length  of  time. 

Their  ears  are  as  acute  as  their  nostrils,  so  that  there  are  few  animals  which  are  mow 
difficult  of  approach  than  the  Chamois.  Only  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
giddy  heights  of  the  Alpine  mountains,  to  traverse  the  most  fearful  precipice* 
quiet  pulse  and  steady  head,  to  exist  for  days  amid  the  terrible  solitudes  of  ice, 
snow,  and  to  sustain  almost  every  imaginable  hardship  in  the  pursuit  of  their  gpsneA 
only  these,  or  in  very  rare  instances  those  who  have  a  natural  ap>t 
and  are,  in  consequence,  soon  initiated  into  its  requisite  accomplishm< 
to  come  within  long  riiic  range  of  a  Chamois  when  the  animal  is  at  large  upon  its  i 
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cliffs.  There  are  many  familiar  tales  of  the  Alpine  hunts,  and  of  the  terrible  privations 
and  liair-breadth  escapes  of  tlie  hunters,  hut  as  tljese  histories  relate  rather  to  the  man 
than  to  tlie  heast-,  we  can  only  give  them  a  passing  reference. 

The  Chamois  is,  when  captured  young,  capable  of  domestication,  and  is  gifted  with 
very  amusing  habits,  and  possessed  of  infinite  curiosity,  as  is  generdly  the  case  with  all 
animals  whose  nervous  system  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  The  following  account  is  taken 
from  the  jiages  of  the  "  Annals  of  Sporting,"  and  alludes  to  foui'  of  these  Antelopes,  a 
buck,  a  doe,  and  two  kids,  which  were  imported  into  England. 

"  Originally,  they  were  the  proiteity  of  Mr.  Ij:>wther,  of  Wolvesey,  who,  during  his 
sSjour  among  the  Alps,  was  detenniued  to  try  I  he  experiment  of  domesticating  some  of 
these  creatures,  hitherto  considered,  l>y  the  natives,  the  most  difficult  to  tame  of  all  animal* 
in  that  mountainous  region.  He  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  ;  tor  they  were  gradually 
famiharized  to  his  chateau  of  nionay,  and  to  his  domestics  nnd  peojjle ;  to  whom,  from 
their  novel  nature  and  peculiarities,  they  aflbrded  much  interest  and  amusement. 

A  femme  de  ehambre,  belonging  to  the  estabhshment,  they  were  most  particularly 
attached  to,  and  she  to  thern  ;  on  a  certain  day,  one  of  them  strayed  away  for  some  time, 
and  much  regret  arose  in  consequence,  but  the  maid  was  indefatigable  in  searching  for 
her  truant  favourite,  and  was,  at  length,  fortunate  in  reclaiming  the  wanderer ;  who,  on 
descTjdug  her,  trotted  after  her  f«X)tstiips,  obeying  the  enticing  cry  of  *  Lalotte,  Lahite,'  the 
name  which  had  been  given  him. 

lliey  are  stated,  by  Mr.  Lowther,  to  have  been  particularly  inquisitive  and  curious  in 
their  habits,  prying  into  ever^-tldng  that  was  brought  into  the  chateau ;  the  cook's  basket, 
the  tradesmen's  wares,  aud  the  charcoal-man's  bugs.  Of  this  last  personage  they  were 
always  indignant^  aud  would  pretend  to  make  fight  against  him  ;  but  on  his  apprtiach, 
would  leap,  wnth  surprising  agility  and  to  a  great  height,  upon  any  wall,  ledge,  or 
projectment,  that  offered  itself,  and  would  sustain  them,  returning  invariably  to  the 
charge  when  the  roan  of  fuel  turned  his  back,  or  retrogi-aded  \  indeed,  they  would  never 
sutler  themselves  to  l«j  touched  ;  a  finger  not  having  yet  i*eached  them.  TIjey  would 
admit  of  the  hand  being  softly  brought  near  their  pei'sons,  but,  immediately  as  it  arrived 
within  an  inch  of  their  head  or  body,  they  would  vault,  suddenly  and  lightly,  from  the 
pi-offered  contamination,  To  the  ganlener  and  coachman  they  were  amazingly  gracious, 
and  would,  apparently,  take  great  delight  in  seeing  the  one  sow  his  seeds  and  delve  his 
1.  82 
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soil^  and  the  otlier  clean  liis  carriages  and  gi'oom  his  horses  :  in  fact,  they 

pets  with  all  parties,  and  seemed  to  forget  their  wHd  haunts  and  mountain  dwcllinp>  ia 

the  warmer  and  fess  tenific  asylums  of  civilized  man." 

As  tlie  liind  legs  exceed  the  fore  lirabs  in  length,  the  Chamois  is  better  fitted  for  tba 
ascent  of  steep  ground  than  for  descending,  and  never  exhibits  its  wonderfal  i^mn 
with  such  success  as  when  it  is  leaping  lightly  and  rapitlly  up  »^"*  **•"•'  ■ '" 
apparently  inaccessihle  rock,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  little  y; 
impetus  to  its  progi-ess.  Even  when  standing  still,  it  is  ahle  tn  niumu  im  ?.  j- ;  • 
spot  without  leaping.  It  stands  erect  on  its  hind  legs,  places  ita  fore^feet  on  vi*- 
narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  by  a  sudden  exertion,  draws  its  whole  body  upon  the  \k>-^. 
where  it  stands  secure. 

The  food   of   the   Chamois   consists  of   the  various  herbs    which   grow  opdn  u^ 
mountains,  and  in  the  winter  season  it  finds  its  nourishment  on  the  buds  of  sand 
mostly  of  an  aromatic  nature,  such  as  the  fir,  pine^  and  juniper.     In  consequenc 
diet,  the  fiesh  assumes  a   rather  powerful  odour,  whicli  is  decidedly  i^pulsivi^ 
palates  of  some  persons,  while  others  seem  to  appreciate  the  pecidiar  flavour,  and  to  \ 
it  as  highly  a.s  the   modem  gounnand  appreciates  the  "gamey'*  f  "  '  nj 

venison.     The  skin  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cert  hirh  << 

widely  famous  for  its  soft  though  tough  character.     Tlie  colour  of  the  CI  i  < 
h^o^vn  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  body,  the  spinal  hne  being  ni;;i:  . 

Btreak.  In  the  winter  months,  the  fm*  darkens  and  becomes  blaokish-browru  The  fut, 
cheeks,  and  throat  are  of  a  yellowish- white  hue,  diversified  by  a  dai^k  brownish-black  biii 
which  passes  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  when  it  suddenly  dibt4?s  usA 
forms  a  nearly  perfect  ring  round  the  eyes.  Tlie  horns  are  jetty  black  and  highly  ;_ 
especially  towards  the  tips,  which  are  exti-emely  sharp.  There  are  several  obscured 
the  basal  portions,  and  their  entire  sm-face  is  marked  with  longitudinal  lines. 

Several   varieties  of  the   Chamois  are  recorded,  but  the  distinctions  between 
lie  only  in  the  compamtive  length  of  the  bonis  and  the  hue  of  the  coat     The  fidl-gi 
Chamois  is  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  the  horna  are  from  six  to 
inches  long. 

The  Peosq-hoened  Antelope,  or  Cabrit,  bears  some  resemldance  to  the 
from  which  animal  it  may  be  known  by  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  bonis,  which  throir^ 
a  projecting  point,  or  prong,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  horns  begin  their  backwani  cb 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Spring-Buck,  to  1 
groat  confusion  of  zoological  neophytes.     It  is  an  active  and  vigorous  animal,  and  ( 
be  easily  overtaken  by  a  horse  unless  its  footsteps  arc  hindered  by  a  fall  of  snol 
a  gregarious  animal,  migi-ating  at  dilYeront  times  of  the  year.    It  inhabits  the  vastj 
of  the  Far  West,  and  is  there,  under  the  popular  name  of  the  Antelope,  an  object  of  ^ 
by  bipedal  and  quadi'upedal  himters.     Its  scientific  title  is  Antilocapra  Amertcdna, 

Of  all  the  Antelopes,  the  Gnoo  presents  the  most  extraordinary  conforuiAtioiL 
the  first  sight  of  this  curious  animal,  the  spectator  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  is  a  ] 
bull,  or  an  Antelope,  as  it  appears  to  partake  nearly  etiually  of  the  nature  of  these  \ 
animals. 

The  Gnoos,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  may  be  easily  recognised  by  their  fiisti 
looking  head,  their  pecidiarly  shaped  horns,  which  are  bent  downwarvla  and  then  u]nnB>is 
again  with  a  sharp  cniTe,  by  their  broad  nose,  and  long  hair-clad  taiL  They  live  together  in 
considerable  heixls,  often  mixing  with  zebras,  ostriches,  and  giraffes,  in  one  huge  Bxmfd 
living  beings.  In  their  habits  they  are  not  unlike  the  wild  cattle  which  have  alre&if 
been  described.  Suspicions,  tLnnid,  curious  of  disposition,  and  irritable  of  temper,  tky 
display  these  mingled  qualities  in  a  veiy  ludicrous  manner  whenever  they  are  aiannei  hf 
a  strange  object. 

"They  commence  whisking  their  long  white  tails,*'  says  Gumming,  **in  •  w^ 
eccentric  manner ;  then,  springmg  suddenly  into  the  air,  they  begin  pawing  and  oqxflm 
and  pui-sue  each  other  in  circles  at  their  utmost  speed  Suddenly  they  all  poH  p 
together  to  overhaul  the  intruder  when  some  of  the  bulls  wiU  often  commence  fig^litaistt 
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1  most  violent  manner,  dropping  on  their  knees  at  every  shock  ;  then,  quickly  wheeling 
about,  they  kick  up  their  heels,  whirl  their  tails  "svith  a  fantastic  flourish,  and  scour  across 
the  plain,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust."  On  account  of  these  extraordinary  manceuvies, 
the  Gnoo  is  called  Wildebeest  by  the  Dutch  settlers. 

The  faculty  of  curiosity  is  largely  developed  in  the  Gnoo,  which  can  never  resist  the 
temptation  of  inspecting  any  strange  object,  although  at  the  risk  of  its  life.  AVhen  a 
Gnoo  first  catches  sight  of  any  unknown  being,  he  sets  off  at  full  speed,  as  if  desirous  of 
getting  to  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  terrify^ing  object.  Soon,  however,  the 
feeling  of  curiosity  vanquishes  the  passii>u  of  fear,  and  the  animal  halts  to  reconnoitre. 
He  then  gallops  in  a  cuele  round  the  cause  of  his  dread,  halting  occasionally,  and  ever 
drawing  nearer.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  a  hunter  has  been  enabled  to 
attract  towards  himself  a  herd  of  (inoos  which  were  feeding  out  of  gunshot,  merely  by 
tjTng  a  red  handkerchief  to  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  The  inquisitive  animals  were  so 
fascinated  with  the  fluttering  lure,  that  they  actually  approached  so  near  as  to  charge  at 
the  handkerchief,  and  forced  the  hunter  to  consult  his  o^ti  safety  by  lowering  his  (lag. 
The  same  ruse  is  frequently  employed  on  the  prairies  of  America^  when  the  hunters  desire 
to  get  a  shot  at  a  herd  of  prong-buck  Antelopes. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Gnoo  is  capable 

domestication.     A.s  far  as  the  practicability  of  such   a   scheme  was  concerned,  the 
eriments  were  perfectly  successfid,  but  there  is  a  great  drawback  in  the  shape  of  u 

[igeroug  and  infectious  disease  to  which  the  Gnoo  is  very  liable,  and  which  would  render  it 
\  very  undesirable  member  of  the  cattle-yard.  The  animal  is  iVequently  infected  with  one  of 
CEstridse,  or  Bot-flies,  and  suffers  from  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ejects  them  from 
Hb  nose  whenever  it  snorts,  an  act  which  it  is  very  Ibnd  of  performing.  Oidinary  cattle 
hftve  no  love  for  the  Gnoo,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  Gnoo  of  only  four  months 
old  was  placed  in  the  yard,  the  cattle  suTToimded  it  and  nearly  killed  it  with  their  homa 
and  hoofs. 

•J  U  2 


and  Mlled.     Tt  haoproDaH^owiit^ni^mpleasaTi^Ssit^^ 

is  about  three  feet  nine  inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  measures  about 

inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
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^ A  large  nearly  triangular  white  spot  on  tlie  haunches,  a  black  streak  on  the  face,  another 
ag  the  back,  and  a  black-brown  patch  on  the  oiitcT  side  of  tlie  limbs.  It  is  a  large 
naal.  b<?ing  about  five  feet  high  at  the  shoulthT.  Being  of  gix^garious  habits,  it  is  found 
"m  Jittle  herds  of  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  each  herd  being  bended  by  an  old  male  who 
I  has  expelled  all  adidt  members  of  liis  own  sex. 

Not  being  very  swift  or  agile,  its  movements  are  more  clumsy  than  is  generally  the 
jcftse  with  Antelopes,     It  is,  however,  veiy  capable  of  ninm'ng  for  considerable  distances, 
*nd  if  brought  to  bay,  becomes  a  very  rednubtable  foe,  dropping  on  its  knees,  and  cliarging 
'i\  with  lij^^htning  rapidity.     Tlie  Ilartebeest  is  sprewl  over  a  veiy  large  range  of 
ly,  being  found  in  the  whole  of  tlie  flat  and  wooded  district  between  the  Cape  and 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Tlie  BxjBALE,  or  BekjvEK-el-Wash,  of  Northern  Africa  {Alrrphalus  BuhaWn),  belongs  to 
le  same  genus  as  the  Hartebeest.     It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  word  "beest"  is 
smployed  by  the  colonists  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  used  by  British  drovers ;  so  tbat 
"rildebeest  signifies  *'  wild-ox,"  and  llartebeest  '*  hart-ox." 
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_^    Hie  Sassabt,  or  Bastabd  Haetebeest,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  by  no  means  an 
"^common  animal,  although  some  few  years  ago  it  was  only  known  through  the  meana 

of  ft  mutilated  skin. 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  rcddish-bro^TO,  tbe  outer  sides  of  the  limbs  being 

dark,  and  a  blackish- brown  stripe  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  face.     Sometimes  the 
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has  derived  the  name  of  Pied  Antelope,  or  White-faced  Antelope.  The  femnle  is  not 
>  highly  colonrcd  as  the  male,  and  the  throat  and  under  parts  of  the  hody  are  white, 
animal  is  found  in  the  district  that  borders  the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ftnd  lives  in  little  herds  of  six  or  eight  in  number.  Herds  of  much  larger  dimensions  are 
said  to  he  found  in  the  more  northern  district.  The  height  of  the  Bonte-hok  is  neariy 
four  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  its  length  is  about  six  feet,  being  thus  superior  to  the  common 
staj_'  in  size.  The  horns  are  black  in  colour,  and  are  furnished  with  a  series  of  ten  or 
twch'c  half-rings  in  their  frontal  surfaces,  llieir  length  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches. 

Tlie  Bless-BOE  {Damalis  dUnfiwis)  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bonte-bok; 
there  is,  however,  a  marked  distinction  in  the  colour  of  the  coat.  The  name,  Bless-bok, 
or  Blaze-buck,  is  given  to  this  animal  on  account  of  the  "  blaze  "  of  white  upon  tlie  face, 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  bonte-bok. 

By  far  the  most  striking  and  imposing  of  all  South  African  Antelopes,  the  Kck)D0O, 
now  claims  our  attention. 

Tliis  truly  magnificent  creature  is  about  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  its  body 
is  rather  heavily  made,  so  that  it  is  really  a  large  animal.  Tlie  curiously  twisted  horns 
ate  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  a  strong  ridge  or  keel,  which 
extends  tlnroughout  their  entire  length.  It  is  not  so  swift  or  enduring  as  the  bless-hok, 
and  can  be  run  down  without  difficulty,  provided  that  the  hunter  be  mounted  on  a  good 
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horse,  and  the  ground  be  tolerably  fair  and  open.  Its  leaping  powers  are  ven'  gTx«at,  fa 
one  of  these  animals  lias  been  known  to  leap  to  a  height  of  nearly  ten  feet  without  ths 
advantage  of  a  mn. 

The  Bushmen  have  a  curious  way  of  hunting  the  Koodoo,  which  is  genemlly  successful 
in  the  end,  although  the  chase  of  a  single  animal  will  sometimes  occupy  an  entire  day. 
A  large  number  of  men  start  on  the  *'  spoor,"  or  track,  one  taking  the  lead  and  the  others 
following  leisurely.  As  the  leading  man  becomes  fatigued  he  drops  into  the  rear,  yieUUng 
his  place  to  another,  who  takes  up  the  runidng  until  he  too  is  tired.  A  number  of  women 
bearing  ostrich  egg-shells  filled  with  water  accompany  the  hunters,  so  that  they  are  not 
forced  to  give  up  the  chase  through  thirst.  As  the  chase  continues,  the  Koodoo  l)ogins  to 
be  worn  out  with  continual  running,  and  lies  down  to  rest,  thereby  affording  a  j:ivfit 
advantage  to  its  pursuers,  wlio  soon  come  within  sight,  and  force  it  to  rise  and  continue 
the  hopeless  race.  At  last  it  sinks  wearied  to  the  earth,  and  falls  an  unresisting  pn^-y  to 
its  foes. 

Tlie  flesh  of  the  Koodoo  is  remarkably  goocl,  and  the  marrow  of  the  principal  bones  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  Africa's  best  luxuries.  So  fond  are  the  natives  of  this  dainty,  lluit 
tliey  will  break  the  bones  aud  suck  out  the  marrow  without  even  cooking  it  in  any  war 
whatever.  The  skin  of  this  animal  is  extremely  valuable,  and  for  some  pur|>o3P8  is  almost 
priceless.  Tliere  is  no  skin  that  will  make  nearly  so  good  a  "  fore-slock,"  or  whipwlash.  ns 
that  of  the  Ko*>doo  ;  for  its  thin,  tough  substance  is  absolutely  required  for  snr-b  n  imrjKKs*. 
Shoes,  thonj:^,  certain  parts  of  harness,  and  other  similar  objects  are  mam  I  from 

the  Koodoo's  skin,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  is  worth  a  sovereign  or  ll.... ,  ^killings 
even  in  its  own  land. 

The  Koodoo  is  very  retiring  in  disposition,  and  is  seldom  seen  except  by  those  who 
come  to  look  for  it  It  lives  in  little  herds  or  families  of  five  or  six  in  numtKir,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  solitary  hennit  here  and  there,  probably  an  animal  which  has  been 
expelled  from  some  family,  and  is  awaiting  the  time  for  setting  up  a  family  of  his  own. 
As  it  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  brushwood,  the  heavy  spiral  horns  would  appear  to  be 
great  hindrances  to  their  owner's  progress ;  such  is  not,  liowever,  the  case,  for  when  the 
Koodoo  runs,  it  lays  its  horns  upon  its  back,  aud  is  thus  enabled  to  thread  the  tangled 
bush  without  difficulty.  Some  writers  say  that  the  old  males  will  sometimes  establ^  a 
bachelor's  club,  and  live  harmoniously  together,  without  atlmitting  any  of  the  opposite  sex 
into  their  society. 

It  is  a  most  wary  animal,  and  is  greatly  indebted  to  its  sensitive  eara  for  givix^  it 
notice  of  the  approach  of  a  foe.  Tlie  large,  mobile  ears  are  continually  in  raovement^  and 
serve  as  admirable  conductors  and  cotidenaers  of  sound.  From  the  conduct  of  a  yoaii| 
Koodoo  that  was  captured  by  Mr.  Anderson,  nnd  reared  by  him,  the  disposition  of  the 
animal  appears  to  lie  gentle,  playful,  nnd  affectionate.  The  little  quadruped,  which  vts 
taken  at  so  tender  an  age  that  it  was  fed  with  milk  from  a  bottle,  became  strongly 
attached  to  its  owTier,  and  was  a  most  active  and  amusing  little  creatures  Domesti<»tioil 
to  any  extent,  is,  however,  not  very  pmcticable,  as  the  animal  is,  in  common  with  Um 
gnoo  and  the  zebra,  liable  to  the  terrible  horse  sickness,  which  destroys  so  many  of  titeas 
useful  animals. 

The  colour  of  the  Koodoo  is  a  reddish-grey,  marked  with  several  white  8li«iks 
running  boltily  over  the  back  and  down  the  sides.     The  females  are  destitute  of  homa. 

The  Eland,  Impoofo.  or  Canna,  is  the  largest  of  the  South  AMcan  Antelopes,  beo^ 
e4[ual  in  dimensions  to  a  very  lai^e  ox. 

A  fine  specimen  of  an  adult  bull  Eland  will  measure  nearly  six  feet  in  height  oi  tlia 
shoulders,  and  is  more  than  proportionately  ponderous  in  his  build,  K^inp;  Iveavily 
burdened  with  fat  as  well  as  with  flesh.     Owing  to  this  great  weight  of  b  Elaod 

is  not  so  enduring  as  the  generality  of  the  Antelopes,  and  can  usually  l-  ;  down 

without  much  trouble.  Indeed,  the  chose  of  this  animal  is  so  simple  a  matter,  that  the 
iumters  generally  contrive  to  diive  it  towards  tlieir  encampment,  and  will  not  kill  it  until 
it  has  approached  the  wagon  so  closely  that  the  himtei-s  will  have  but  little  trouble  to 
conveying  its  flesh  and  hide  to  their  wheeled  treasuro-houac. 


Tlie  flesh  of  tlie  Eland  is  peculiarly  excellent ;  and  as  it  possesses  the  vnluable  quality 
of  being  tender  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed,  it  is  highly  appreciated  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa,  where  msually  all  the  meat  is  as  tough  as  shoe-leather,  and  nearly 
as  dry.  In  sonie  strange  manner,  the  Eland  contrives  to  live  for  montlia  together  without 
drinking,  and  even  when  the  herbage  is  so  dry  that  it  crumbles  into  powder  in  the  hand, 
the  Eland  preserves  its  good  condition,  and  is,  mor«:'over,  found  to  contain  wat^r  in  its 
stomach  if  opened.  For  its  abstimmce  in  lupiids.  the  Eland  corapensat-es  by  its 
ravenous  appetite  for  solid  food,  and  is  so  large  a  feeder  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
animal  would  be  almost  too  great  for  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  domesticate  the  animal 
in  England  with  any  hope  of  profit. 

The  colour  of  the  Eland  is  a  pale  greyish-bro-vra,  and  the  horns  are  nearly  straight, 
spirally  twisted,  and  of  considerable  size. 

A  variety  of  this  animal,  termed  the  Striped  Eland,  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen. 
Some  few  years  ago,  when  Colonel  Faddy,  11  A.  was  in  Southern  Africa,  he  shot  several 
of  these  animals,  and  brought  their  skms  homo  as  trophies  of  success.  Neither  at  the 
Cape  nor  in  England  was  lie  believed  when  he  described  the  animals  which  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  kill,  and  it  was  not  until  he  produced  the  skins  that  his  account  was 
credited.  The  skins  were  presented  to  the  institution  attached  to  the  Royal  Ai'tilleiy 
barracks  at  Woolwich,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  museum. 

Fob  the  following  account  of  the  B08CH-BOK,  I  am  again  intle))tcd  to  Captain 
Prayson's  MS. 

•*  The  Black  Bo.sch-bok  is  upwards  of  lliree  feet  in  height,  and  five  feet  in  length, 
vcjy  elegant,  and  stouter  tlian  tlie  generality  of  Ant<'loj)es,   The  horns  are  a  foot  in  length. 
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nearly  sti-aight,  and  wrinkled  near  the  base.     The  general  colour  is  dark  chestnut,  l»lacle" 
above,  and  marked  with  a  streak  of  wliite  along  the  spine,  together  with  some  wliite  spot* 
about  the  body.     The  ears  are  large  and  round.     The  female  is  withoiit  horns,  smaller  nntl 
lighter  coloured.      The  animal  is   extremely  watchful,  and  requires  the   pcrfectioa  of 
bush-craft  to  be  surprised 

These  beasts  are  generally  found  in  couples,  male  and  female,  although  sometimes 
an  old  ram  leads  a  hennit  life.  Tlie  Kaffirs  frequently  cautioned  me  about  these  solitaiy 
animals,  but  I  never  actually  saw  any  signs  of  a  ferocious  disposition  except  when  brought 
to  bay,  and  under  such  circumstances  even  a  rat  will  fight.  I  have  heaixl  that  the  tiger- 
bosch-katte  (the  serval)  has  been  found  dead  in  the  bush,  pierced  by  the  horns  of 
Bosch-bok. 

The  wooded  districts  from  the  colony  even  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  some  distance  inland 
are  the  resorts  of  this  Antelope.  Although  frequently  passing  from  three  to  four  days  por| 
week  in  the  bush,  I  never  saw  more  than  a  dozen  black  Bosch-boks,  even  Uiough  their  sjxK 
was  imprinted  on  the  ground  in  all  directions,  thus  proving  that  they  were  numeroc 
Frequently  I  have  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  some  twig  as  it  snapped,  in  the  distance, 
uptin  approaching  the  spot  have  found  that  a  Bosch-bok  had  retreated.  Seldom  by  fair 
stalking  can  this  crafty  and  wary  Antelope  be  «Jain.  The  Kaffirs  frequently  form  large , 
hunting  parties,  and  by  'spooring*  their  trackr  and  surrounding  the  bush  in  which  the 
are  concealed,  di'ive  them  out  and  despatch  them  with  assagais.  This  is,  however,  but 
butcherly  proceeding,  and  one  which  no  true  sportsman  would  follow.  The  Bosch-bok 
80  %vary,  so  rare,  and  so  beautiful  an  Antelope,  that  any  one  may  feel  delighted  if  he 
fairly  procure  one  or  two  specimens  during  his  sporting  career," 

Passing  from  Africa  to  Asia,  we  find  a  curious  and  handsome  Antelope,  ^ 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  are  found  in  the  Koodoo  and  the  bosch-bok. 
ia  the  NvLGHAU,  an  inhabitant  of  the  thickly  wooded  districts  of  India 

This  magnificent  Antelope  is  rather  more  than  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  its 
general  colour  is  a  slate-blue.    The  face  is  marked  with  brown  or  aepia  ;  the  long  nedc  m 
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furnished  with  a  bold  dark  mane,  and  a  long  tuft  of  coarse  liair  hangs  from  the  throat. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  her  mate,  and  hornless.  Her  coitt  is  generally  a  reddish-grey, 
instead  of  partaking  of  the  slate-bhie  tint  which  colours  the  form  of  the  male,  Tlie  liind 
legs  of  this  animal  are  rather  shorter  than  the  fore-legs.  Its  name,  Nylghau,  is  of  Persian 
origin,  and  signifies  "  Blue  Ox." 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  social  disposition,  and  is  generally  found  in  pairs  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  jungle.  There  are,  however,  many  examples  of  solitary  males.  It  is 
a  shy  and  wary  animal,  and  the  hunter  who  desires  to  shoot  one  of  these  Antelopes  is 
obliged  to  exert  his  bush-craft  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  attain  his  puipose.  To  secure  a 
Kylghau  requires  a  good  marksman  as  well  as  a  good  stalker,  for  the  animal  is  very 
~  cions  of  Ufe,  and  if  not  struck  in  the  proper  spot  wiU  carry  off  a  heavy  bullet  without 
■  ag  to  be  much  the  worse  at  the  time.  The  native  chiefs  are  fond  of  hunting  the 
Nylghau,  and  employ  in  the  chase  a  whole  army  of  beaters  and  trackers,  so  that  the  poor 
animal  has  no  chance  of  fair  play.  These  hunts  are  not  without  their  excitement,  for  the 
Nylghau's  temper  is  of  the  shortest,  and  when  it  feels  itself  aggrieved,  it  suddenly  turns 
upon  its  opponent,  drops  on  its  knees,  and  leaps  forward  with  such  astounding  rapidity 
that  the  attack  can  liaidly  be  avoided,  even  when  the  intended  victim  is  aware  of  the 
animal's  intentions. 

Even  in  domesticated  life  the  Nylghau  retains  its  hasty  and  capricious  temper,  and 
though  there  may  liave  been  several  successive  generations  bom  into  captivity,  the  young 
Nylghaus  display  the  same  irritable  temper  as  tlieir  parents.  Its  disposition  is  very 
uncertain  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  One  of  these  animals  which  had  been  reai'ed 
trom  a  fawn  by  an  officer,  and  was  thought  to  be  quite  tame,  turned  suddenly  upon  its 
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owner  and  attacked  liim  with  sucli  ferocity  that  it  left  him  dead  The  males  are  much 
given  to  fighting,  and  in  their  duels  they  hurl  themselves  forward  with  such  fnrioraa 
velocity  that  the  shock  of  their  contending  heads  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  crash  the  gknlls 
of  both  combatants.  No  one  knows  when  a  Nylghau  will  be  offended,  for  it  takes  offence 
at  the  veriest  trifles,  and  instantly  attacks  the  object  of  its  dislike.  A  captive  Nylghw 
that  once  chose  to  feel  insulted  because  a  labourer  happened  to  be  passing  near  its 
domicile,  dashed  at  the  man  with  such  violence  that  it  completely  shattered  the  wcodai 
paling  within  which  it  was  confined. 

Tlie  Nylghau  is  not  of  very  great  value  either  to  individual  hunters  or  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  hide  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shields,  but  the  flesh  is  coane  and 
without  flavour.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  be  found  in  the  "  hump  *  of  the  male, 
the  tongue,  and  the  marrow  bones ;  which  are  thought  to  be  rather  delicate  aitideB  of  diet 
Its  gait  is  rather  clumsy,  but  very  rapid,  and  generally  consists  of  a  peculiar  long  svinging 
canter,  which  is' not  easily  overtaken. 


GOATS  AND  SHEEP. 

Closely  allied  to  each  other,  the  Goats  and  the  Sheep  can  be  easily  sepented  hr  a 
short  examination.  In  the  Goats,  which  wUl  first  come  under  consideration,  the  horns 
are  erect,  decidedly  compressed,  curved  backwards  and  outwards,  and  are  supplied  villi  t 
ridge  or  heel  of  horny  substance  in  front  The  males  generally  possess  a  thickly  heaidtd 
chin,  and  are  all  notable  for  a  powerful  and  very  rank  odour  which  is  not  present  in  the 
male  sheep. 

The  Jharal  or  Jemlah  Goat  {Hemxtragua  Jemlaicus)  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
animal,  inhabiting  the  loftiest  mountains  of  India,  and  traversing  with  ease  the  precipitou 
crags  which  are  inaccessible  to  almost  any  wingless  beings  except  themselves.  Their 
strongholds,  where  they  pass  the  night,  and  to  wluch  they  fly  when  alarmed,  are  situated 
above  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  border  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  By  day 
they  descend  to  feed  in  little  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  nuj^^iber,  each  flock  being  under 
the  guidance  of  an  old  male,  whose  mandates  they  impucitly  obey.  They  are  shy 
and  cautious  animals,  and  the  slightest  unaccustomed  sound  is  sufficient  to  aeud 
them  towards  their  rocky  fastnesses,  ever  and  anon  halting  and  looking  back  to  examine 
the  cause  of  their  terror. 

The  hair  of  this  animal  is  extremely  long  and  coarse,  hanging  mane-like  on  each  ade 
of  its  heatl  and  neck.  Tlie  general  colour  of  the  Jharal  is  a  very  pale  grejish-favn, 
diversified  with  a  dark  streak  along  the  back,  and  a  brown  mark  on  the  forehead' and  front 
of  the  legs.  The  horns  arc  very  curiously  formed.  They  are  very  much  depressed,  and  an 
very  wide  at  the  base,  from  whence  they  spread  outwards,  and  then  suddenly  narrow  into 
a  point,  which  is  curled  so  strongly  inwards  that  the  two  points  nearly  meet  above  the 
neck.  Upon  their  frontal  edge  are  seven  small  distinct  protuberances,  becoming  gradually 
obliterated  as  they  are  set  higlier  upon  the  horns,  and  each  creating  a  wrinkle  which  passd 
nearly  round  the  entire  horn.     Their  colour  is  greyish-buff. 

Of  the  genus  Capra,  which  includes  several  species,  the  Ibex  or  Steinbock  is  a 
familiar  and  excellent  example. 

This  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps,  is  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  development 
of  the  horns,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  of  such  exta- 
ordinary  dimensions  that  they  appear  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  peculiarly  unsuitable  for 
an  animal  which  traverses  the  craggy  regions  of  Alpine  precipices.  Some  writers  say 
that  these  enormous  horns  are  employed  by  their  owner  as  "buffers,"  by  which  the  forte 
of  a  fall  may  be  broken,  and  that  the  animal,  when  leaping  from  a  great  height,  will  alight 
on  its  horns,  and  by  their  elastic  stn^ngth  be  guarded  from  the  severity  of  a  shock  that 


voTild  instantly  kill  any  animal  not  so  defended.  Tliis  statement  \s,  however,  Lnt  little 
credited. 

To  hunt  the  Ibex  successfully  is  as  hard  a  Inatter  as  hunting  the  chamois,  for  tlie  Ihex 
is  to  tlie  fidl  as  waiy  and  active  iin  animal,  and  is  aoraetimes  apt  to  turn  the  tahlea  on  its 
pursuer,  and  assume  an  offensive  deportment.  Should  the  hunter  approach  too  near  the 
ibex,  the  animal  will,  as  if  suddenly  urged  by  the  reckless  coumge  of  despair,  tlash  boldly 
forward  at  its  foe,  and  stiiko  him  from  the  precipitous  rock  over  which  he  is  forced  to 
pass.  The  ditfieulty  of  the  cluise  is  further  iucreased  by  the  f\ict,  that  the  Djex  is  a 
remarkably  cnduraut  aiiimiil,  and  is  capable  of  abstaining  from  food  or  water  for  a 
considerable  time. 

It  lives  in  little  bauds  of  five  or  ten  in  number,  each  troop  being  under  the  command 
of  an  old  male,  and  preserving  admirable  order  among  themselves.  Their  sentinel  is  ever 
on  the  watch,  aud  at  the  slightest  suspicious  sound,  scent,  or  object,  the  warning  whistle 
is  blo\^Ti,  and  the  whole  troop  make  instantly  for  the  highest  attainable  point.  Tlieir 
instinct  always  leads  them  upwards,  an  inborn  "  excelsior "  being  woven  into  their  very 
natures,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  danger,  they  invariably  begin  to  mount  towards  the 
line  of  peqDctual  snow.  The  young  of  tliis  animal  are  produced  in  April,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  their  birth  they  are  strong  enough  to  follow  their  parent. 

The  colour  of  the  Ibex  is  a  reddish-bix)wn  in  summer,  and  grey-brown  in  winter ;  a 
dark  stripe  passes  along  the  spine  and  over  the  face,  aud  the  abdomen  and  interior  faces 
of  the  Umbs  arc  washed  with  whitish  grey.  The  horns  are  covered  from  base  to  point 
with  strongly  marked  traTisversc  ridges,  the  number  of  which  is  variable,  and  is  thought 
by  some  persons  to  denote  the  age  of  the  animal.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  not  nearly 
flb  large  nor  so  heavily  ridged  as  iu  the  male.  The  Ibex  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
BouQUiera:. 


The  members  of  the  genua  Hircua  may  be  distiaguished  from  the  ibex  and  the  i 
by  thii  peculiar  formation  of  their  horn5,  which  are  comprcssed,  are  rounded  behindi  ( 
furnished  T,\dth  a  well-developed  keel  in  front.     In  some  instances  the  keel  is  lagged,  < 
appears  like  a  series  of  knobs,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  prominently  conspicuoufi. 

There  are  an  enormous  number  of  varieties  of  the  common  domestic  GoAT,  manyi 
them  being  so  unlike  the  original  stock  from  which  they  sprang  as  to  appear  like  a 
dillierent  species.  For  the  present,  we  will  turn  to  the  common  Goat  of  Europe,  Titl 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  This  animal  is  often  seen  domestic-ated,  especially  in  iUii 
about  stableSj  as  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  tiiat  tlie  rjink  smell  of  tlie  Goat  is  benefieiil:) 
horses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  animal  seems  quite  at  home  in  a  stable,  and  a  ven*  ana 
friendship  often  arises  between  the  Goat  and  one  of  the  horses.  Sometimes  it  ge«  so 
petted  by  the  frequenters  of  the  stables,  that  it  becomes  presumjjtuous,  and  assaalte  anj 
one  whom  it  may  not  happen  to  recognise  as  a  friend.  HappUy,  a  Goat,  howerei 
belligerent  he  may  be,  is  easily  conquered  if  his  beard  can  only  be  grasped,  and  when  In 
is  thus  captured,  he  jields  at  once  to  his  conqueror,  assumes  a  downcast  air,  and  bleaU  id 
a  very  pitihil  tone,  as  if  asking  for  mercy. 

At  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  kept^  and  are  extremdj 
sagacious,  needing  no  goat-herd  to  watch  them,  and  are  altogether  more  wise  than  sbef^i 
In  the  morning  they  sally  out  upon  their  foraging  expeditions,  and  ia  the  evening  tief 
voluntarily  return.  It  is  said  that  Goats  are  the  only  animals  that  ^^-ill  boldly  face  firt, 
and  that  theii"  chief  use  in  a  stable  is  to  lead  the  horses  from  the  stalls  in  case  of  tin 
stables  being  burned.  Horses  are  such  nen^ous,  excitable  animals,  that  when  tbflir 
dwelling  has  tidien  fire  they  cannot  be  induced  to  face  the  dreaded  element,  and  nnist  •« 
some  other  animal  lead  the  way  before  they  will  dare  to  stir.  It  is  also  said,  and  appftreotlj 
with  reason,  that  in  case  of  fire,  a  horse  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  scene  of  danger 
by  harnessing  iiim  as  usual,  instead  of  trying  to  lead  him  out  at  once.  Tlie  aninial  ka« 
learned  to  connect  obedience  and  trustfulness  ^vith  the  harness,  and  while  ho  bears  the 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  the  saddle  or  traces  on  Ids  back,  he  will  go  wherever  he  may  be  lei 
Blindfolding  the  horse  is  another  good  method  of  inducing  the  animal  to  follow  its  guidi 
without  hesitation. 
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The  Goat  is,  like  sevei-al  uthor  domesticated  animals,  able  to  foretell  etormy  weather, 
and  always  contiives  to  place  itself  under  shelter  before  the  advent  of  a  stonn.  The 
flesh  of  the  Goat  is  not  held  in  gi'cat  estimation,  and  even  that  of  the  kid,  which  is 
comparatively  tender  and  well-flavoured,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  miJk  is, 
however,  in  some  demand,  being  of  a  rather  pecidiar  flavour,  which  is  grateful  to  certain 
palates. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  Goat  is  a  fleet  and  agile  animal,  dehghting  in  rocks  and  precipitous 
localities,  and  treading  their  giddy  heights  witli  a  foot  as  sure  and  an  eye  as  steady  as 
that  of  the  chamois  or  ibex.  Even  in  domesticated  life,  this  love  of  clambering  is  never 
ei-adicated,  and  wherever  may  be  an  accessible  roof,  or  rock,  or  even  a  hiD,  there  the  Goat 
may  be  generally  found. 
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The  varieties  of  the  Goat  are  almost  numberless,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  engrave, 
or  even  to  notice,  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent  examples.  One  of  the 
roost  valuable  of  these  varieties  is  the  celebrated  Cashmir  Goat,  whose  soft  silky 
hair  furnishes  material  for  the  soft  and  costly  fabrics  which  are  so  highly  valued  in  all 
civilized  lands. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Thibet  and  the  neighboui-ing  locaUty,  but  the  Cashmir 
shawls  are  not  manufactured  in  the  same  land  winch  supplies  the  material  The  fur  of 
the  Cashmir  Goat  is  of  two  sorts ;  a  soft,  woolly  under  coat  of  greyish  hair,  and  a 
covering  of  long  silken  hairs  that  seem  to  defend  the  interior  coat  frnni  the  eflects  of 
winter.  Tlie  woolly  under  coat  is  the  substance  from  which  the  Cashmir  shawls  are 
woven,  and  in  order  to  make  a  single  shawl,  a  yard-aud-a-half  squme,  at  least  ten  Goats 
are  robbed  of  their  natiual  covering.  Beautiful  as  are  these  fabrics,  they  would  be  sold 
at  a  very  much  lower  price  but  for  the  heavy  and  numerous  taxes  which  are  laid  upon 
the  material  in  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture,  and  after  its  completion  upon  the  finished 
article.  Indeed,  the  English  buyer  of  a  Cashmir  shawl  is  forced  to  pay  at  least  a 
thousand  per  cent  on  his  purchase. 


THE  STIEEP 


Attempts  luivo  been  made  to  tlomfstieatc  this  valuable  animal  in  Europe,  Lul ' 
real  success.  It  will  unite  with  the  Angom  Goat  and  pi-oduce  a  mixed  brcfd,  from^ 
mtiy  be  pi-ociired  very  soft  and  fine  wool,  that  is  even  longer  and  more  plentiful  than  tLal 
of  the  pure  Cnsliniir  Goat.  As  a  commei'cial  speculation,  ho\*'ever,  the  plan  does  no* 
seem  to  have  met  with  much  success. 

There  are  at  least  forty  acknowledged  varieties  of  the  Goat,  among  whi  " 
mentioned  the  Berbora,  or  Eam  Sagfl,  of  India,  a  Goat  which  is  remarlva]', 
destitute  of  bearl  and  for  the  lartrc  dewlap  which  decorates  the  throat  of  the  luaie.  li* 
ears  aixj  ver}'  short,  and  its  smooth  fur  is  white,  mingled  with  reddish-brown.  The  SrKU5 
Goat  is  notable  for  the  extreme  length  of  its  ears,  which  bang  dowiiwarcis,  and  whm 
tlio  aninial  raises  its  head  nearly  touch  the  shoulders.  Tl;o  Sp..viriSH  GOAT  is  de.?titnie 
of  horns,  and  the  Markttur,  or  Snake-eating  Goat,  of  India  and  Thibet  is  celebrate  f-.r 
its  large  and  exquisitely  twisted  Imi-ns,  w^hich  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  kcKid.". 
only  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 


From  time  imraemorial,  the  Sheep  has  been  sulijected  to  the  ways  of  mankind,  and 
provided  him  with  meat  and  clothing,  as  well  as  with  many  articles  of  domestic  use. 
whole  carcass  of  the  Sheep  is  as  useful  as  that  of  the  ox,  and  there  is  not  a  single  pwrtirrf 
of  its  body  that  is  not  converted  to  some  beneficial  puipose,  llie  animal  as  wt-  Ltw 
possess  it,  and  which  has  diverged  into  such  innumerable  varieties,  Ls  never  fonjid  in  \ 
state  of  absolute  wildness,  and  has  evidently  derived  its  origin  from  some  hitlierto  iirid'> 
meaticated  species.  In  the  opinion  of  many  natural i.sts,  the  mouflon  may  lay  claiiu  U- 
the  parentage  of  our  domestic  Sheep,  but  other  writers  have  sepiirated  the  mouflons  ium 
the  Sheep,  and  placed  them  in  a  different  genus. 

In  many  of  its  habits,  especially  in  its  rock-climbing  propensities,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Goats^  to  which  animals  it  is  closely  allied.  Whenever  the  flock  tan 
have  access  to  elevated  spots,  they  may  always  be  seen  perched  upon  the  highest  and  mo4j 
precipitous  spots,  and  seem  to  take  a  curious  pleasure  in  exposing  themselves  to  the 
of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Jlr,  P^ell  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  Sheep  and  hex  ' 
perched  nearly  half-way  down  one  of  the  lofty  rocks  that  border  the  south-western 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was  at  first  alarmed  by  the  apparent  danger  in  wb 
little  creature  was  placed,  but  was  re-assured  by  the  boatman,  who  bxjk 
circumstance  as  notlnng  uncommon.  Some  of  these  Sheep  will  boldly  descend  the 
in  search  of  herbage  until  they  nearly  reach  the  sea  level,  and  ai-e  in  no  way 
the  prospect  of  re-ascending  the  terrible  cIlH's  down  which  they  liave  come. 

Although  the  Sheep  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  is  really  aa 
forced  into  advoree  circumstances  and  deprived  of  its  wonted  libei-ty.'it  is  truly  «8 
an  animal  as  can  well  be  seen,  and  even  in  tViis  country  gives  many  proofs  of  its  couruga" 
If,  for  example,  a  traveller  comes  unexpectedly  upon  a  fliock  of  the  little  Sheep  that  ning« 
the  AVelsli  mountains,  they  will  not  flee  from  his  presence,  but  draw  together  into  a  compw-t 
body,  and  w^atch  him  with  stem  and  unyielding  gaze.  Should  he  attempt  to  advance, " 
would  be  instantly  assailed  by  the  rams,  which  form  the  first  line  in  such  cases,  and  wi 
fare  but  badly  in  the  encounter.  A  dog,  if  it  should  happen  to  accompany  the  ini 
would  probably  be  at  once  charged  and  driven  from  the  spot 

Even  a  single  ram  is  no  mean  antagonist  when  he  is  tboitjughly  iv 
charge  is  really  formidable.     Sheep  differ  from  Goats  in  their  manner. 
latter  animals  rear  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  and  then  plunge  sideways  up«jn 
advci'sniT,  wlnle  the  former  animals  hurl  themselves  forward,  and  strike  their  opp 
with  the  Mdiole  weight  as  well  as  impetus  of  the  body.     So  terrible  is  the  shock  of  a 
charge,  that  it  has  been  known  to  prostrate  a  buU  at  tlio  fii^t  blow.     Nor  is  tiie  SbnT 
only  combative  when  irritated  by  opposition,  or  wlien  danger  threatens  itselC     AStK^p 
that  had  been  led  into  a  slaughter-house,  has  been  known  to  turn  fiercely  i: 
as  he  was  about  to  kill  one  of  its  companions,  and  tu  butt  him  severely  j. 
him  relinquish  his  giasp  of  its  friend. 

The  Sheep  does  not  seem  to  be  so  intelligent  as  the  Goat,  and  has  a  curious  I 
always  following  the  individual  who  happens  to  he  the  leader,  even  though  heshou 
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;  danger.  A  herd  of  Sheep  has  juDiped  successively  over  the  top  of  a  precipice,  merely 
tJie  leader  happened  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  tlie  East,  where  the  shepherds  lead, 
Sot  drive,  the  Sheep,  they  take  advantage  of  this  propensity,  in  managing  the  vast  flocks 
over  which  tliey  are  set  in  charge.  Tliey  have  a  few  pet  Sheep  >vhiG]i  wiO  follow  at  their 
heels,  and  come  to  the  nnisical  call  of  the  shepherd's  flute.  These  privileged  animals 
act  as  the  leaders  of  the  flock,  and  wherever  they  go,  the  rest  will  follow. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Sheep  breeds  freely,  producing  generally  one  or  two  lambs 
every  year,  and  sometimes  presenting  its  owner  with  tliree  lambs  at  a  birth.  One  instance 
is  on  record  of  a  wonderfully  prolific  ewe.  She  had  hardly  passed  her  second  year  when 
she  produced  four  lambs.  The  next  year  she  had  five  ;  the  year  after  that  she  bore  twins ; 
and  the  next  year  five  again.  On  tw^o  successive  years  she  bore  twins.  Two  out  of  the 
four  and  three  out  of  the  five  were  necessarily  fe<l  by  hand. 

We  will  now  advert  shortly  to  some  of  the  principal  breeds  or  varieties  of  the  Sheep. 

The  Southdown,  which  is  figured  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  short-wooled  breed  of  domestic  Sheep,  and  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
wool,  but  for  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh.  This  breed  derives  its  name  from  the  extensive 
Southern  Downs ;  a  range  of  grass-clad  chalk  hills  wiiich  pass  through  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent.  These  downs  are  covered  with  a  short  sweet  herbage,  which  is  of  great  service 
in  giving  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  its  pecuUiirly  delicate  flavour.  Multitudes  of  tiny 
^fn&ils  are  found  upon  almost  every  foot  of  the  down-turf,  and  are  thought  by  many 
"•Hgricultuiists  to  be  very  efficacious  in  fattenuig  and  nouriishing  the  animal.  T*y  carefiil 
crossing  and  good  management,  the  horns  of  the  Southdown  Slicep  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  vital  energies  which  would  have  been  expended  in  developing  these  appendages, 
are  directed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  and  wool 

This  valuable  breed  of  Sheep  is  not  confined  to  the  southern  downs  of  England,  but 
has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  our  island  where  the  soil  and  grass  are  suitable  for  its 
welfare.  Tlie  Wiltshire  downs  s^\'a^m  with  these  Sheep,  wldch  have  covered  their  entire 
extent  with  an  elaborate  interlacing  system  of  Sheep-paths,  understood  by  themselves, 
but  VBTy  obscure  to  human  senses.     Hampshire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  are  also  in 
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possession  of  the  Soutlidown  Sheep,  which  is  often  crossed  siiccessfally  with  some  h 
breed.  Indeed,  this  polled  or  hornless  variety  has  superseded  every  horn-bearing  bm^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  wherever  it  can  find  a  habitable  locality.  In  Scotland  ud 
elsewhere,  the  Southdown  would  not  be  able  to  live,  as  it  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to 
withstiiud  the  severity  of  the  terrible  liighland  winter ;  so  that  the  original  horned  breed 
Btill  holds  its  place. 

The  Wiltshire  Sheep  have  lost  their  horny  armatures  by  continual  crossing  with  Ab 
Southdown,  and  the  result  ia  that  a  remarkably  fine  variety  has  been  produced,  ^ 

greater  liimensions,  a  Ughter  colour,  and  a  finer  fleece. 

Owing  to  the  very  gi-eat  number  of  the  domestic  varieties  of  the  Sheep,  amounting  | 
nearly  thirty  distinct  breeds,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  more  than   a  mere  outUne  I 
the  most  important  among  them.     An  exiiraple  of  the  lo»g-wooled  variety  is  found  inl' 
Leicester  Sheep,  under  which  general  title  are  grmiped  six  or  eight  sub-vso'ietie 
same  breed.     This  animal  favours  the  low-l}ing  level  pastui'ages  of  the  midland  c 
and  is  not  so  fond  of  elevated  spots  as  the  Welsh  and  Southdown. 

The  most  celebrated  breed  of  Leicester  Sheep  is  that  which  is  known  as  the 
breed,  and  which  was  developed  by  the  persevering  energies  of  a  single  individual  o^usA 
every  possible  discouragement.  Mr.  Bakewell,  seeing  that  the  whole  practice  of  Shtef' 
breeding  was  based  on  erroneous  principles,  struck  out  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  foUoiwl 
it  with  admirable  perseverance.  The  usual  plan  in  breeding  the  old  Leicester  Sheep  iw 
to  obtain  a  large  body  and  a  heavy  fleece.  Sir,  Bakewell,  however,  thought  that  tlj«e 
overgrown  animals  could  not  be  nearly  so  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  a  smaller  and  beOff 
proportioned  breed ;  for  the  amount  of  wool  and  flesh  which  was  gained  by  the  ItigB' 
animtds  would  not  compensate  for  the  greater  amount  of  food  required  to  fatten  tliflii 
and  the  additional  year  or  eighteen  months  during  which  they  had  to  be  maintained. 

His  idea  was,  that  three  extra  pounds  of  wool  are  not  so  valuable  as  t,en  or  t«"«i 
pounds  of  meat,  and  that  when  the  expense  of  keeping  and  feeding  a  Sheep  for 
months  ia  taken  into  consideration,  the  balance  is  ceitainlyon  the  wrong  side.     Hel 
fore  set  himself  to  improve  the  flesh,  letting  the  wool  take  care  of  itself  tt  firrt,  i 
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succeeded  so  admirably,  tliat  on  tlie  ribs  of  one  tliree-year-old  Leicester  wether  were  found 
seven  inches  and  one-eighth  of  solid  fat,  cut  without  any  slope.  Attention  was  then  turned 
to  tlie  fleece,  and  by  judicious  selection  find  arrangement  the  two  excellences  of  flesh  and 
wool  were  combined  in  the  same  animal.  It  was  found  by  experience,  that  Sheep  which 
have  an  inordinately  heaxy  fleece  were  slower  in  fattening  than  those  whose  coat  was 
moderately  thick,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  cost  in  keeping  them  for  a  longer  period 
they  do  not  pay  the  fai'mer  so  well  as  those  which  are  heavy  in  body  and  moderately  thick 
in  fleece. 

Of  all  the  domestic  varieties  of  this  useful  animal,  the  Spanish,  or  Mebino  Sreep, 
has  attracted  the  greatest  attention. 

Originally,  this  animal  is  a  native  of  Spain,  a  country  which  has  been  for  many 
centuries  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  its  wool.  The  Merino  Sheep,  from 
whom  the  long  and  iiuo  Spanish  wool  was  obtained,  were  greatly  improved  hy  an  admixture 
■with  the  Cotswold  Sheep  of  England,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  Spain  in  1464?,  and  the 
fleece  wag  so  improved  by  the  crossing,  that  the  famous  English  wool  was  surpassed  by 
that  which  was  supplied  by  Spain. 

Tlie  ^Merino  Sheep  is  but  of  little  use  except  for  its  wool,  as,  although  its  mutton  is 
sufficiently  good  wlieu  fattened,  it  consumes  so  much  food,  and  occupies  so  much  time  in 
the  process  of  ripening,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  pr<*titable  animal  Tlie  Merino  is  larger 
in  the  limbs  than  the  ordinary  English  Sheep,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  large  spiral 
horns.  The  fenmle  is  generally  hornless,  but  sometimes  possesses  these  appendages  on  a 
very  small  scale.  It  is  liable  to  bear  a  black  fleece^  the  sable  hue  continually  making  its 
appearance,  even  after  long  and  careful  crossing.  By  good  management  the  black  tint 
has  been  confined  to  the  face  and  legs,  but  is  ever  liable  to  come  out  in  spots  or  dashes  in 
the  wool  Tliere  is  always  a  peculiar  hue  about  the  face  of  a  Merino  Sheep,  not  easy  to 
describe,  but  readily  to  be  recognised  whenever  seen. 

In  Spain,  the  ^lerinos  are  kept  in  vast  flocks,  and  divided  into  two  general  heads,  the 
Stationary  and  the  iligi'atoiy.    Xlie  fonuer  animals  remain  in  the  same  locality  during 
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the   whole  of  their  lives,  but  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  undertake  n:'giilar  aninul 
migrations.     The  summer  months  they  spond  in  the  cool  mountainous  district-.  Wi  i-t 
soon   as  the  weather  hegins  to  grow  cold,  the  flocks  pass  into  the  warmr  • 
Andalusia,  whore  they  remain  until  AprO.     Tlie  flocks  are  sometimes  ten  i 
number  and  the  organization  by  which  they  are  managed  is  very  complex 
Over  eaci?  great  flock  is  set  one  experienced  shepherd,  who  is  CAlled  the  "m^ij^.. 
who  exercises  despotic  sway  over  liis  subordinates.     Fifty  sheplierds  are  placed  nij 
orders,  and  are  supplied  with  boys  and  intelligent  dogs, 

Uuder  the  guardianship  of  their  shepherds,  the  Merino  Shoep^  which  have  spent  tb 
summer  in  the  niountaing,  begin  their  downward  journey  about  the  month  of  SepteraW 
and  after  a  long  and  leisurely  march,  they  arrive  at  the  pasture-grounds,  wbic}j  '■^ 
recognised  instinctively  by  the  Sheep.     In  these  pasturages  the  winter  folda  are  pr 
and  here  are  bom  the  young  llerlnos,  which  generally  enter  the  world  in  XCarch, 
beginning  of  April.     Towanls  tlie  end  of  that  month  the  Sheep  begin  to  be  restless, 
unless  they  are  at  once  removed,  will  often  decamp  of  their  own  accortl     Sometimes 
whole  flock  will  thus  escape,  and,  guided  by  some  marvellous  instinct,  will  make  their 
to  their  old  quarters  unharmed,  except  perchance  by  some  prowling  wolt  who 
advantage  of  the  shepherd's  absence. 

The  very  young  Iambs  are  not  without  their  value,  although  they  fumish  no  w- 
their  skins  are  prepared,  and  sent  to  France  and.  England,  where  they  are  manulu 
into  gloves,  and  called  by  the  name  of  "  kid," 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalize  this  most  important  animal,  but 
little  success.     At  one  time  the  Merino  Sheep  wils  in  the  higljest  reput-e,  but  as  it  di 
not  combine  the  mutton-making  with  the  wool-producing  power,  it  has  long  ago  U-;; ' 
unnoticed.    On  the  Continent,  however,  the  ^lerino  Sheep  has  been  most  valuable, .. 
judicious  crossings  with  the  already  existing  varieties,  has  produced,  a  number  uf  \ 
useful  breeds.     It  is  frmnd  that  if  a  Merino  be  left  untouched  by  the  shears  for 
seasons,  the  wool  wiU  double  its  length,  and  be  equally  fine  in  texture..     In  one  <  i. 
half-bred  Merino  was  clipped  after  having  been  put  aside  for  a  whole  year,  and 
found  that  her  fleece  weighed  twenty-one  pounds,  the  length  of  the  "  pile  **  beii 
inches.   The  health  of  the  Sheep  appears  to  be  uninjured  by  permitting  the  animal 
its  coat  for  two  years. 

The  Australian  Sheep,  which  roams  the  plains  in  such  vast  multitudes,  and  vl 
furnishes  so  large  a  supply  of  wool  to  the  world's  commerce,  owes  much  of  its  value 
cross  with  the  Merino,  several  of  which  animals  were  imported  into  Australia  by 
far-seeing  man  of  business. 

A  few  words  may  fitly  be  spoken  in  this  place  upon  the  peculiar  hair  which  deooratel 
the  Sheep,  and  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  wool 

Wool  is  a  very  curious  kind  of  hair,  and  may  l>e  recognised  at  once  by  any  one 
possesses  a  tolerable  microscope.     If  a  single  hair  of  the  Sheep's  wool  be  subjected 
powerful  lens,  a  vast  number  of  seirations  are  seen,  which,  when   carefully  ox 
resolve  themselves  into  a  series  of  notched  ridges,  which  surround  the  hair  closely.  To  vat 
a  familiar  illustration,  the  hair  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  number  of  thimbles  thnat 
mto  each  other,  and  with  their  eriges  notched  like  so  many  saws.     It  is  to  tliis  notched  cr 
jagged  surface  of  the  hair  that  the  peculiar  value  of  Sheep's  wool  is  owing,  for  it  is  by 
means  of  these  serrations  that  the  hairs  interlock  with  each  other  in  that  mode  which  is 
popularly'  termed  "felting."     If  a  handful  of  loose  wool  be  taken  and  well  kncfci^ 
the   fibres   uecome   inextricably  matted   together,  and  form   the   substance   which  '^ 
term  "felt."     In  a  .<iirailar  manner,  when  woollen  thread  is  made  into  cloth,  and  subject«l 
to  the  hard  usage  of  its  manufacture,  the  fibres  of  the  different  threads  become  so  finnlj 
adherent  to  each  other  thiiit  tliey  never  become  unravelled  when  the  cloth  is  cut  or  tarn. 
The  *'  felting  "  property  is  greatly  increased  by  the  propensity  of  woollen  fibre  to  con' 
when  touched  by  water.     It  is  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  that  woollen  fabncs 
always  shrink  when  they  ai'c  wetted  for  the  first  time  after  their  manufacture..    The 
may  naturally  wonder  why  the  wool  does  not  become  thus  matted  together  when  it 
upon  the  Sheep's  hack,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  nightly  dew  an<l  dailv  min. 
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answer  is,  that  the  fleece  is  imbued  with  a  peculiar  secretion  from  tlie  skin,  which  is 
techjiically  called  the  "  yolk,"  and  which  repels  the  action  of  water.  Upon  the  quantity 
of  this  "  yolk,"  the  quality  of  the  wool  greatly  depends. 

The  custom  of  annually  depriving  the  Sheep  of  its  wool  by  means  of  shears  is  of  veiy 
ancient  origin,  and  still  holds  its  ground.  But  witldn  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
poor  creatures  were  even  in  this  country  barbarously  strippfd  of  tlieir  warm  coats  by  main 
force,  the  operators  grasping  large  hanilfnls  of  the  wool  and  dragging  it  from  the  body. 
This  operation  was  called  "  rowing,"  and  those  who  are  learned  in  old  English  ballad  lore 
will  remember  many  passages  where  reference  to  this  cruel  custom  may  be  found.  The 
Xatin  word  for  wool,  *'  vellus,"  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  vellere,"  to  pluck  out,  and 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  custom.  By  that  cruel  mode  of  action,  the  Sheep  owner 
was  generally  a  bad  ec-onomist,  for  the  injury  to  the  more  delicate  animals  was  so  severe 
that  their  sensitive  skins  were  imable  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  the  death 
of  the  poor  creature  was  often  the  result. 

The  milk  of  the  Sheep  is  not  held  in  very  much  estimation,  and  is  in  these  days 
almost  invariably  yielded  to  the  lambs.  It  is,  however,  of  very  good  flavour,  liut 
singularly  rich,  having,  indeed,  more  of  the  consistency  of  true  cream  than  the  generality 
of  the  white  liquid  wliich  passes  under  that  name  in  the  metropohs. 

^^The  hardy,  active,  and  endiirant  variety  of  the  domestic  Sheep  which  inhabit  the 
^Highlands  of  Scotland,  partake  in  a  great  degree  of  the  characters  of  the  wild  animal,  and 
TOmand  a  specially  trained  shepherd  to  watcli  over  them. 

Pasturing  together  in  enormous  herds,  and  living  upon  vast  ranges  of  bleak,  hilly 
country,  the  light  and  active  Highland  Sheep  is  a  very  intelligent  and  independent 
creatiu-e,  quite  distinct  in  character  from  the  large,  woolly,  unintellectual  animal  that 
lives  only  in  the  fold,  and  is  regularly  supplied  with  its  food  by  the  careful  baud  of  its 
guardian.  It  is  ver}'  sensitive  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  is  so  ready  in  obeying  the 
directions  of  its  own  instinct,  that  a  good  shepherd  when  he  first  rises  in  the  morning  can 
generally  tell  where  to  find  his  Sheep,  merely  by  noticing  the  temperature,  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  As  the  Highland 
Sheep  is  able  to  wander  to  considerable  distances  from  its  proper  home,  the  shepherd  is 
aided  in  his  laborious  task  by  several  of  those  wonderful  dogs  whose  virtues  and  powers 
have  already  been  recorded  in  tlie  course  of  this  work. 

Much  of  the  tlisposition  of  the  flock  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  the  shepherd 
An  irritable  or  impatient  man  will  speedily  render  his  flock  almost  as  unmanageable  as 
his  own  temper,  while  he  who  is  gentle  and  patient,  though  resolute  and  firm,  will  have 
his  charge  so  thoroughly  under  control,  that  his  very  presence  will,  in  many  instances, 
caose  them  to  do  his  bidding,  even  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  his  dogs.  One  prolific 
aooroe  of  trouble  to  tho  Scotch  shepherd  is  a  locomotive  propensity  which  is  inherent  in 
Sheep,  and  which  prompts  them  to  quit  their  own  ample  boundaries  and  trespass  upon 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Towards  evening,  when  the  flocks  are  inspected,  this  jjrijpensity 
becomes  very  annoying,  and  cannot  be  restrained  by  bad  managers.  Others,  who  uridcr- 
ataDd  the  Sheep  nature,  and  shape  their  conduct  accordingly,  will  quietly  move  towards 
the  boundary  without  being  followed  by  the  dogs,  and  by  a  scrie-s  of  gentle  manceuvTes 
entice  the  Sheep  in  the  proper  direction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  shepherd  establishes 
the  custom,  and  whenever  he  moves  towards  the  boundary,  the  Sheep  instinctively 
recede. 

The  life  of  a  Highland  shepherd  is  necessarily  one  of  great  hardship,  and  is  generally 
borne  with  admirable  fortitude.  In  order  that  the  man  may  feel  a  personal  interest 
in  the  flock  which  is  placed  under  his  care,  he  is  permitted  to  hold  a  property  in  a 
certain  number  of  Sheep,  which  he  may  feed  on  his  master's  groimd  without  pajoneut. 
Sometimes  he  has  the  little  flock  of  others  to  watch  over  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
especial  charge,  so  that  the  neighbours,  far  and  few  between  as  they  are,  can  ail  have  a 
fellow  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sheep.  Each  shepherd  is  generally  in  possession 
of  a  little  flock  consisting  of  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  Sheep,  together  with  pasturage  for  a 
few  cow* 
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When  its  intellectual  faculties  are  developed  by  external  circumstances,  the  Sheep  i| 
found  to  be  a  decidedly  clever  animal. 

A  lamb  that  belonged  to  one  of  my  friends,  was  one  of  the  oddest  creature.s  ll 
be  imagined,  tull  of  quaint  and  even  grotesque  liuraour,  and  cunning  to  a  degree  <  .3^ 

almost  reprehensible.     Excepting  a  monkey,  the  lamb  was  the  greatest  mimic  whjch  the 
house  possessed,  and  would  imitate  everything  and  everj'body  in  the  most  ludicrous, 
manner.     The  great  deficiency  in  its  character  was  its  utter  want  of  self-reliance — a 
which  may  atlbrd  a  clue  to  tJie  extraordinaiy  manner  in  which  these  animals  will  foUoi 
their  leader.   The  creature  seemed  so  dependent  on  the  approbation  of  its  human  playfeUov 
and  its  disposition  was  so  sensitive  to  praise  or  blame,  that  its  mistress  could  hardly  ventur 
upon  either  course  of  conduct  for  fear  of  over-exciting  the  impetuous  feeling  of  the  animfl' 
If  blamed  or  scolded,  it  would  shrink  away  into  a  corner,  push  its  head  out  of  sight,  an 
appear  quite  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.    But  if,  on  the  contraiy,  it  were  pi-aisedor  pattiH 
it  became  almost  mad  with  excitement,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  ball,  and  even  standit 
upcn  its  head,  an  odd  trick  which  it  had  contrived  to  acquire. 

For  music  it  possessed  a  discriminating  ear,  lieing  delighted  at  brisk  and  lively  aira, 
such  as  are  set  for  polkas,  quadrilles,  and  other  dance-tunes  ;  but  abhorring  all  slow  and 
solemn  compositions.  It  had  the-  deepest  detestation  for  the  National  Anth«iii«  and 
would  set  up  such  a  continwjus  baa-baa  as  soon  as  its  ears  were  struck  with  the  unwfi-, 
come  sounds,  that  the  musician  was  fain  to  close  the  peiformance,  being  silenced  hy ' 
mirth  if  not  by  pity.  Many  of  its  pr.mks  are  fresh  in  tlie  remembranco  of  itfi  late 
owner,  but  I  can  only  find  space  lor  a  single  auecdot<e : — 

It  wus  particularly  fond  of  parsley,  and  ravaged  the  beds  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
gardener  was  forced  to  protect  some  of  the  coveted  herb  under  a  glaaa^bade.  Hie 
creature  soon  discovered  the  treasure  ;  and,  nothing  daimted  by  the  suppofled  pfotection, 
bmke  the  glass  and  ate  the  pai-sley,  without  damaging  it,self  by  the  shai-p  iVvgfiiOota  nf 
the  glass.  *'  BuU's-t^ye"  glass  was  then  employed  in  the  frames,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
protect  the  parsley  ;  but  after  a  while  even  the  new  frames  were  found  broken,  and  tJie 
parsley  gone.  No  one  could  conceive  how  the  "  innocent "  lamb  could  have  acbievrd 
such  a  feat,  and  a  watch  was  consequently  set  upon  it    Another  frame  waa  |nt)Citred 
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ftnd  set  in  the  accuslomed  spot»  so  that  it  could  be  kept  under  STin-eOlnnco.  Tlie  laiBb 
was  soon  seen  to  ajipruach  it,  and  after  a  careful  inspection,  walked  away,  and  soon 
returned,  bearing  a  tolerjiltly  large  stone  in  its  month.  Rising  on  its  hind  legs,  it 
brought  the  stone  upon  the  glass  with  such  force  that  the  tliick  pane  was  shivered  to 
fi^gmcnts.  It  then  taid  down  the  stone,  put  its  head  tliTungh  the  opening,  and  quietly 
began  tu  browse  on  the  green  herb  which  it  so  much  coveted. 

The  very  small  dimensions  of  the  "Welsh  Sheep  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  every 
juenter  oV  the  metropolitan  markets,  on  account  of  tlie  small  size  of  the  delicately 
flavoured  joints  which  are  taken  from  the  Welsh  Sliecp.  There  is,  however,  one  variety 
of  domesticated  Sheep  which  is  of  such  pigmy  stature  that  even  the  Welsh  animal  rises 
Into  importance  when  compared  with  one  of  these  curious  little  creatures.  Tiic  variety 
in  question  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  nnme  of  the  Breton  Sheep,  and  is  of  such 
wonderfully  minute  proportions  that  it  iiTesistibly  renHuds  the  ohsener  of  the  dwarfed 
oak-trees  which  are  so  prevalent  ftmong  the  Chinese. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  little  animals  have  been  lately  imported  into 
England,  not  fur  the  sake  of  improving  the  British  herds  nf  Sheep,  but  merely  as  curious 
examples  of  the  singular  diversity  of  size  niid  shape' which  can  be  assumed  by  a  single 
species.  If  a  Breton  Slieep  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  fair  example  of  the  Leicester 
breed,  the  ditVerence  in  size  wouhl  be  much  greater  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
huge  Flanders  dray-horse  and  the  diminutive  Shetland  pony. 

In  several  foreign  breeds  of  the  domestic  Sheep  there  is  a  curious  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  fat  upon  the  hinder  (fuartera.  This  propensity  is  not  valued  in  our  own 
countrj'.  where  the  Sheep  are  almost  invariably  deprived  of  ihe  greater  portion  of  their 
tails  by  the  hand  of  the  shepherd,  and  in  consequeoce  is  never  developed.  In  some 
varieties,  liowever,  such  as  the  steutopygous  Sheep  of  Tartary,  the  fat  accumulatea 
upon  tlie  hinder  quartei-s  in  such  enormous  masses  that  the  shape  of  tlie  animal  ia 
completely  altered     The  fat  of  this  portion  of  the  body  will  sometimes  weigh  between 
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thirty  and  forty  pounds,  and  when  melted  down,  will  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty  pound 
of  pure  tallow.  So  inordinate  is  the  growth  of  the  fat  tliat  the  tail  becomes  almo 
obliterated,  and  is  only  perceptible  externally  as  a  httle  round  fleshy  button. 

Some  varieties  present  a  different  mode  of  producing  fat,  and  deposit  a  large  amonnt 
of  fatty  matter  in  the  tail  Fat-tailed  Sheep  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
are  much  valued  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  from  which  they  derive  their  na 
The  Syrian  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  tail,  which 
highly  fattened  and  carefully  tended  specimens  will  weigh  from  seventy  to  eight 
pounds.  So  large,  indeed,  are  the  tails,  and  so  weighty  are  they,  that  the  shepherds 
forced  to  protect  thera  from  the  ground  by  tying  flat  pieces  of  board  to  their  ondet ' 
surface.  Sometimes  they  add  a  pair  of  little  wheels  to  the  end  which  drags  on  the 
gro'iud,  in  order  to  save  the  animal  the  trouble  of  drawing  the  bare  board  over  the  rough 
earth.  The  fat  which  is  procured  from  the  tail  is  highly  valued,  and  is  used  in  lieo  oC 
butter,  as  well  as  to  "  lai*d  "  meat  that  would  otherwise  be  unpleasantly  dry  and  taateleaSL 
It  is  also  melted  down  and  poured  into  jars  of  preserved  meat,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  air.  Tlicse  Sheep  are  most  carefully  watched,  and  are  generally  fed  by 
hand. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  fat-tailed  race  of  Sheep  has  long  been  prevalent^  and  b 
reared  in  flocks  of  considerable  size,  tended  by  Hottentot  herdsmen.  This  ia  a  veiy 
valuable  animal,  for  it  not  only  furnishes  good  mutton,  together  with  great  quantitiea  oif 
fat,  but,  wheu  young,  supplies  its  owner  with  beautifully  soft  and  warm  garments.  Tlw 
skins  of  the  Cape  Sheep  are  prepared  for  use  by  being  cleaned,  dressed,  and  sewn 
together  ;  and  are  of  snch  excellent  quality  that  they  form  a  warmer  coverlet  than  ooold 
be  obtained  from  any  other  material.  Their  outward  show  is  not  at  all  Inferior  to  their 
quahty ;  for  they  are  so  smooth  and  soft  that  few  persons  would  guess  that  they  had 
once  formed  part  of  the  natural  covering  of  a  Sheep.  The  fat  of  these  animals  is  QUMtly 
collected  in  the  tail  and  hinder  quarters,  and  is  peculiarly  soft  when  removed  (Kna  tbi 
animal,  being  in  an  almost  semi-fluid  state.  It  is  thought  a  great  delicacy,  and  is  also  in 
groat  request  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
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The  Affghan  Fat-tajled  Sheep  is  i-emai-kable  not  only  for  the  extremely  lai^  and 
atty  tail,  but  for  the  delicate  and  silken  texture  of  its  wool.  The  coat  of  this  animal  is 
largely  used  in  local  manufactures,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  is  also  exported  into 
neighbouring  countries.  Pelisses,  caps,  and  carpets  of  vurious  kinds  are  the  chief  articles 
into  which  this  soft  and  valuable  wool  is  manufactwecL  There  are  also  several  herds  of 
Fat-tailed  Sheep  in  different  parts  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ovine  group,  is  the  Cretan,  or  Wallachian  Sheep, 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  and  magnificent  formation  of  its  horns. 

This  splendid  animal  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  common  in  Crete,  Wallachia,  and  nungary.  The  horns  of  the  Wallachian 
Sheep  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Koodoo,  or  the  Addax,  their  dimensions  being 
proportionately  large^  and  their  form  very  similar.  The  first  spiral  turn  is  always  the 
largest,  and  the  horns  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  every  specimen.  As  a  general  rule, 
they  rise  boldly  upwards  from  the  skidl,  being  almost  perpendicularly  set  upon  the  head; 
"but  in  others,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  formation  of  the  spirals  and  the 
direction  of  the  tips.  In  one  specimen  which  was  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  first  spiral  of  the  horns  was  curved  downwards,  and  their  tips 
were  directed  towards  the  gi'ound. 

The  fleece  of  this  animal  is  composed  of  a  soft  woolly  undercoat,  covered  with  and 
protected  by  long  drooping  hairs.  Tlie  wool  is  extremely  fine  in  quality,  and  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  wairo  cloaks,  which  are  largely  used  by  the  peasantry,  and  which 
are  so  thick  and  warm  that  they  defend  the  wearer  against  the  bitterest  cold.     Even  in 
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the  depth  of  winter  the  shepherd  cau  safel}'  lie  on  the  grouud  wrapped  in  his  ahecf^-akio 
mantle.     Por  this  purpose^  the  skin  is  dressed  without  removing  the  wool 

In  a  state  of  nature,  all  Sheep  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  horns,  but  in  tlje  cultint^ 
races  these  onnimeuts  generally  become  oblitemted.  A  curious  exception  to  iliis  prindjik 
occuj-s  in  the  many-horned  varieties  which  are  found  in  several  paits  of  Asia,  lind  which 
sometimes  possess  as  many  as  three  distinct  pairs  of  horns.  The  additional  or  accesort 
appendages  are  slighter  in  their  make  than  the  iniv  horns,  and  ai*e  generally  placed  ou  die 
upper  parts  of  the  head.  Their  tips  ahuost  invaj'iably  take  an  upward  direction,  while  '<ht 
true  horns  generally  curl  dowuwaixi,  and  retain  a  portion  of  the  tendency  to  a  spinJ  fvnn. 

GiAKTS  among  the  ovine  mce,  the  Mouflons  tower  fat  above  every  other  variety 
the  Sheep.     These  animals  may  he   found    in   seveml   portions   of   tlie  world,  s 
species  being  inhabitants  of  Asia,  one  of  Sardinia  and  Coi-sica,  and  one  of  No.— 
America.     Of  thcise  gigantic  Sheep,  the  AnGAJU  of  .Siberia  is  tlie  most  ounspicuous,  tf 
well  for  general  dimensions,  as  for  the  enoiinoua  size  of  the  horns. 

The  Argali  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  modemtely  sized  ox,  being  four  feet  high  at  d« 
shoulders  and  proportionately  stout  in  its  build.     The  hoi-us  of  a  full-grown  male  * — * 
are  very'  nearly  foui'  feet  in  length  if  mea.snred  along  the  curve,  and  at  their  I 
about  nineteen  inclies  in  circumference.     I'hey  spring  from  the  forehca*!,  a 
perpendicularly  for  a  short  distance,  cur\'e  boldly  downwards  until  they  i. 
chin,  when  they  recurve  upwards  and  come  to  a  point.     The   surface  of  thf  hnus  » 
covered  with  a  series  of  deep  grouves  sot  closely  together,  and  extendin*^  :i]ijin-t  I 
very  extremities.     Firujly  jls  these  weapons  are  fixed  upon  the  animal's  for^ 
sometimes  fairly  broken  off  in  the  herce  conflicts  which  these  creatures  w.r  t^  u,wi 
other  when  they  tight  for  the  posscssioji  of  some  desuable  female.     These  b«»keii  hortfl 
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not  suffered  to  lie  unobscrvetl  on  the  ground,  but  are  soon  utilized  hy  iLe  foxoa  and 
ot!ier  small  mammalia  which  inhabit  the  same  country,  and  converted  at  once  into  dwelling- 
houses,  where  tliey  lie  as  comfortably  as  the  hermit-crab  in  a  whelk-shell.  Man.  also 
makes  use  of  these  horns,  by  converting  them  into  variuus  articles  of  domestic  economy. 

It  is  a  mountain-loving  animal,  being  found  on  the  highest  grounfls  of  Southern 
Siberia  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  not  fond  of  descending  to  the  level 
ground. 

Its  power  of  limb  and  surcness  of  foot  are  truly  marvellous  when  the  great  size  of 
the  animal  is  taken  into  consideration.  If  disturbed  while  feeding  in  the  valley,  it  makes 
at  once  for  the  nicks,  and  flies  up  their  craggy  surfaces  with  wonderful  ease  and  rapidity. 
Living  in  such  localities,  they  are  liable  to  suJler  great  changes  of  temperature,  and 
are  sometimes  wholly  enveloped  in  the  deep  snow-drifts  that  are  so  common  upon 
mountainous  regions.  In  such  cases  they  lie  quietly  under  the  snow  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  has  alreatly  been  related  of  the  hare  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  are  able  to  continue  respiration  by  means  of  a  small  breatliing-hole  through  tlie 
snow.  For  these  imprisoned  Argalis  the  hunters  eagerly  search,  as  the  animal  is 
deprived  of  its  fleet  and  powerful  limbs,  and  is  forced  ignorainiously  to  succumb  to  the 
foe,  who  impales  him  by  driving  his  spear  through  the  snow  into  the  creatures  body. 
Like  others  of  the  same  group,  it  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  small  flocks. 

Another  example  of  the  Mouflons  may  be  found  in  the  Bio-horn,  or  Eocky  Mountain 
SttEEP,  of  California. 

This  animal  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  its  native  land,  where  it  may  be  found  in  little 
troops  of  twent)'  or  thirty  in  numlier.  inhabiting  the  craggiest  and  most  inaccessible  rncks. 
From  these  post*  of  vantage  they  never  wander,  but  are  content  to  find  their  food  upon 
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•  the  little  knolls  of  gi'een  herbage  that  are  found  Rprinkled  among  the  precipices,  witbooi 
beiug  tempted  by  the  verdant  expanse  of  tlie  plains  below.  Before  they  becam 
acquainted  with  the  destructive  powers  of  mankind,  they  were  very  fearless,  and 
would  curiously  survey  those  who  approached  their  lofty  abodes.  Now,  howevej',  ther  ant 
peculiarly  shy  and  suspicious,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  man  they  blow  their  warning  whistle. 
and  immediately  take  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  '^tNTien  wounded^  nnleat  Ha 
injury  is  one  that  carries  immediate  death  with  it,  the  animal  makes  the  best  of  its  wit 
into  one  of  its  retreats,  and  dying  theix*,  is  useless  to  its  slayer. 

The  flesh  of  the  liig-horn  is  remarkably  excellent,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to  thti  of 
the  native  deer.  When  full-grown,  a  Big-horn  measures  about  three  feet  six  izic2itt  in 
height  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  horns  are  about  the  same  length,  thus  preservini!  li' 
same  proportions  of  stature  and  length  of  horn  as  has  already  been  Doticed  in  tlu 
of  Siberia.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  extremely  variable,  changing  a4»ocdiog  i«  ■^■. 
season  of  the  year. 

Closely  aUied  to  the  two  preceding  animals,  the  Aoudad,  or  Beajzded  Abqau  mxi 
be  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  file  heavy  mane  which  commences  at  the  thr^'. 
and  falls  as  far  as  the  knees. 

The  Aoudad  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  and  is  a  mountain-dv,  ihicmg 

only  the  loftiest  and  most  inacccssiljle  precipices.     It  is  commonly  fi)i;  i  •  l«}^y 

woods  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  where  it  disports  itself  with  as  much  casi  ! 

fear  as  if  it  were  quietly  standing  on  level  ground.     Like  the  argali  ar.  a.  a  a 

remarkably  active,  as  needs  for  an  animal  whoso  life  is  ciist  among  the  tei  dpittf 

of  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges.  The  height  of  the  Aoudad  is  rather  more  uian  tiiTBO  feet 
at  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  is  a  really  large  aiiimal,  although  not  of  suchgigail0tpt9part)»ai 
as  the  argali  The  horns  are  aljout  two  feet  in  lengtL  Eound  the  fore-legs  a  quaotitr 
of  long  hair  is  placed,  like  rtiffles,  just  above  the  knee,  a  peculiarity  which  1m8  earocJ  fic 
the  creature  the  French  name  of  Motijlon  a  manchettes.  It  seems  to  1)6  A  fiftlj  bol 
rather  petulant  animal,  Jul!  of  curiosity,  and  gentle  in  its  disposition. 


GIBAFFES. 

Tallest  of  all  earthly  dwellers,  the  Gieaffe  erects  its  stately  hearl  far  above  any  aoifflftl 
that  walks  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  i« 
evidently  a  unique  being,  comprising  in  itself  an  entire  tribe.  The  colour  of  tba  oaI 
is  sHghtly  diflerent  in  the  specimens  which  iidiabit  the  northern  and  the  southern  pattiflnf 
of  Africa,  the  southern  animal  being  rather  darker  than  its  northern  relative. 

The  height  of  a  full-grown  male  Giraffe  i.s  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  femu- 
somewhat  less  in  her  dimensions.  The  greater  part  of  this  enormous  stature  is  oL.^  .  - 
by  the  extraordinarily  long  neck,  which  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  only  seven  vertebra, 
as  in  ordinary  animals.  Those  bones  are,  however,  extremely  elongated,  and  their  articula- 
tion is  admirably  adapted  to  the  puipose  which  they  arc  called  upon  to  fulfil  The  back  of 
the  Girafife  slopes  considerably  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  and  at  first  sight  the  fore- 
legs of  the  animal  appear  to  be  longer  than  the  hinder  limbs.  The  le»s  themselves  tn, 
however,  of  equal  length,  and  the  elevation  of  the  shoidder  is  due  to  the  veiy  gre»t 
elongation  of  the  shoulder-blades.  Upon  the  head  are  two  excrescences  which  resemhlt 
horns,  and  are  popularly  called  by  that  name.  They  are  merely  growlbs  or  developo»enti 
of  certain  bones  of  the  skull,  somewhat  similar  to  the  bony  cores  on  which  tlie  holl«>v 
horns  of  the  oxen  and  antelopes  are  set  These  quasi  horns  are  covered  with  sldo.  aad 
have  on  their  summits  a  tuft  of  dark  hair.  On  the  forehead,  and  nearly-  between  tit 
eyes,  a  third  bony  projection  is  seen,  occupying  the  same  position  that  was  tjaditioiiillj 
accredited  to  the  horn  of  the  unicorn. 
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Large  as  is  tbe  aiiiiual,  it  cnn  contmct  tbe  tip  of  its  tougue  into  so  smafi  a< 
it  can  pass  into  tlie  pipe  of  an  ordinniy  pocket-key,  while  its  prehensile  p»wp 
owner  to  pluck  any  selected  leaf  "witli  perfect  ease.     In  captivity  the  Gii;  .    .  ^  ,. 

to  make  too  free  a  use  of  its  tonjjjne,  such  aa  twitcliing  the  ariiticial  fl<j  ,,• 

from  ladies'  bonnets,  or  any  similar  freak. 

For  grazing  npon  level  ground  tbe  Giraffe  is  peculiarly  unfitted,  and  never  Att<n;Kf 
that  feat  excepting  when  urged  by  hunger  or  some  very  pressing  cause.     It  is.  howH\n 
perfectly  capable  of  bringing  its  month  to  the  ground,  although  with  considerab] 
and  much  straddling  of  the  fore-legs.     P.y  pkcing  a  lump  of  sugar  <»n  the  gro€ 
Giraffe  may  be   imluced  to  lower  its  head  to  the  earth,  and  to  exhibit  some 
curious  mixture  of  grace  and  awkwardness  which  charactexise^  this  singular  animaL 

In  its  native  country  its  usual  food  consists  of  tlie  leaves  of  a  kind  of  acacia,  named  ik 
Kameel-doni,  or  Camel-thorn  {Acacta  giraffa:).  The  animal  is  exceedingly  fastidious  iu  its 
appetite,  and  carefully  rejects  everj^  thorn,  scrupulously  plucking  only  tho  fre&best  ud 
greenest  leaves.  'VMien  supplied  with  cut  grass,  the  Girafl'e  takes  each  blade  daintily  bet^'oo 
its  lips,  and  nibbles  gradually  from  tbe  ti^p  to  the  stem,  after  the  manner  in  which  xre  cat 
a-sparagns.  As  soon  as  it  has  eaten  the  tender  and  green  portion  of  the  gT;i 
the  remainder  as  unlit  for  camelopardine  consum}ition.  ITay,  carrots,  onions,  n. 
vegetables  fonn  its  principal  diet  while  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

The  GimlTe  is  a  gentle  and  playful  animal,  rendily  attaching  itself  to  its  companioM 
or  its  kcepei*s,  and  tiying  to  attract  attention  by  sundry  little  coquetriea.  It  is  full  ti( 
curiosity,  and  seems  to  be  greatly  gratified  by  the  a<lvent  of  many  visitors,  whose  eostiimii; 
and  general  appearance  it  investigates  with  an  air  of  great  interest.  There  is  someiLiBs: 
peculiarly  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  full,  round,  dark  eye  of  tlie  Girafl^  *  ,i?«eB 
really  fascinating  to  those  who  feel  attracted  by  a  mild  and  gentle  exp  jf  fiiTol 

Even  the  ruthless  hunter  has  felt  himself  overcome  by  the  glances  of  <he  G tralTe' $  (Uik 
expi*essive  eye,  as  the  poor  animal  lay  unresistingly  and  sOently  on  the  gi-ound,  vatchinj 
its  destroyer  with  reproachful  but  not  vengeful  gaze. 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  Giraile  is  a  silent  animal,  like  the  eland  andtltf 
kangaroo,  and  has  never  been  lieard  to  utter  a  sound,  even  when  stiiiggling  in  th?  ngOBMi 
of  death.  When  in  its  native  hind  it  is  so  strongly  perfumed  with  the  foliage  on  wliicli< 
chiefly  feeds,  that  it  exhales  a  powerfid  odour,  which  is  compared  by  Captain  Cmnmiag 
to  the  scent  of  a  hive  of  heather  honey. 

Although  an  inoffensive  and  most  gentle  creature,  it  is  not  destitute  of 
capabilities,  and  can  defend  itself  against  oi-dinary  foes,  such  as  the  predaceous 
which  inhabit  the  same  land.     In  defending  itself  it  does  not  bring  its  head  with 
of  its  enemy,  hut  delivers  a  shower  of  kicks  with  such  lightness  and  celerity,  tliat  it  i 
been  known  even  to  daunt  the  lion  fi'om  the  attack.     ^Mien,  however,  the  lictn  can 
unobserved  upon  the  Girafle,  and  especially  when  it  unites  with  othei-s  of  its  own  ncci 
the  pursuit  of  the  huge  prey,  it  brings  down  the  Giraffe  by  dint  of  sheer  bodily  i 
and  sharpness  of  tooth  and  claw\ 

To  man  it  falls  an  easy  prey,  especially  if  it  can  be  kept  upon  level  ground,  when 
horse  can  nm  without  danger.     On  rough  soil,  however,  the  Giraffe  has  by  far 
advantage,  as  it  leaps  easily  over  the  various  obstacles  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  gets 
the  ground  in  a  curiously  agile  manner.     It  is  not  a  very  swift  animal,  as  it  can  i 
overtaken  by  a  horee  of  ordinary  speed,  and  is  frequently  run  down  by  native  he 
foot.     When  running,  it  progresses  in  a  very  awkward  and  almost  li 
a  series  of  frog-like  leaps,  its  tail  switching  and  twisting  about  at  r^  uter 

its  long  neck  rocking  stiffly  up  and  down  in  a  manner  that  irresistibly  remi 
observer  of  those  toy  birds  whose  heads  and  tails  perform  alternate  obeisance 
swinging  of  a  weight  below.     As  the  tail  is  switched  sharply  hither  and  thither, 
of  bristly  hairs  at  the  extremity  makes  a  hissing  sound  as  it  passes  tlirou'.:'   *'     - 

The  Giraffe  is  easily  traced  by  its  "  spoor,"  or  footmarks,  which  are  ■ 


ce*' 


length,  pointed  at  the  toe  and  rounded  at  the  heel.  The  pace  at  wl 
gone  is  ascertained  by  tbe  depth  of  the  impression,  and  by  the  sc 
soil  along  the  path. 
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ides  the  usual  mode  of  hunting  and  stiilking,  the  natives  employ  the  pitfall  for  the 

of  destroying  this  large  find  valuable  animal.     For  this  purpose  a  veiy  curiously 

constructed  pit  is  dug,  being  about  ten  feet  in  depth,  proportionably  wide,  and  having  a 

wall  or  bank  of  earth  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  about  six  or  seven  feet 

in  height.     When  the  CTiraH'e  is  cauglit  in  one  of  these  pits,  its  fore-limbs  fall  on  one  side 

of  the  wall,  and  its  hind-legs  on  tlie  other,  the  edge  of  the  wall  passing  under  its  abdomen. 

The  poor  creature  i.s  thus  balanced,  as  it  were,  upon  its  belly  across  the  wall,  and  in  spite 

of  all  its  plunging,  is  unable  to  obtain  a  fuothold  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  it  to  leap  out 

of  the  treacherous  cavity  into  which  it  has  fallen.     Tha  pittulls  which  are  intended  for 

the  capture  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros  are  furnished  with  a  sharp  stake  at 

^^  bottom,  which  impales  the  luckless  aninuil  as  it  falls ;  but  it  is  found  by  experience 

^Bntv  in  the  capture  of  the  Giraffe,  the  transverse  wall  is  even  more  deadly  than  the 

^^Barpened  pike. 

^H  In  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  Giraffe,  and  its  very  peculiar  formation,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  conspicuous  an  animal  as  migbt  be  imagined.  The  long  neck  and  dark  skin  of 
the  creature  are  so  formed  that  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  dried  and  blasted 
stems  of  the  forest  trees.  So  close  is  the  resemblance,  that  even  the  keen-eyed  natives 
have  been  known  to  mistake  trees  for  Giraffes,  and  vice,  versd. 

The  Giraffe  is  generally  found  in  little  herds,  sometimes  only  five  or  six  in  number, 

sometimes  containing  thirty  or  fort)-  members,  the  average  being  about  sixteen. 

lese  animals  are  found  of  all  sizes  and  both  sexes,  each  licrtl  being  under  the  guidance 

one  oltl  experienced  male,  whose  dark  chestnut  hide  and  lofty  head  render  him  cou- 

icuous  alx)ve  his  fellows.    These  her-ds  are  always  found  either  in  or  very  close  to  forests, 

lere  they  can  obtain  their  daily  food,  and  where  they  can  be  concealed  fi-om  their 

ies  among  the  tree-trunks,  to  which  they  bear  so  close  a  resemblance. 

As  the  hide  of  tlie  Giraffe  is  enormously  thick,  the  animal  is  nut  easily  to  bo  killed 

the  imperfect  weapons  with  which  the  native  tribes  are  armed,  and  does  not  readily 

d  its  life  even  to  the  bullets  of  the  white  man.     It  is  but  seldom  that  a  single  shot  has 

low  one  of  these  animals,  and  in  these  rare  cases  the  balls  were  of  heavy  calibre  and 

e  of  hardened  metal.  '  The  tlesh  of  the  Giraffe  is  considered  to  be  good,  when  rightly 

prf-pared,  and  its  marrow  is  thought  to  be  so  great  a  delicacy  that  the  natives  eagerly 

suck  it  from  the  bones  as  they  are  takuu  from  the  animal.     Wlien  cooked,  it  is  worthy  of 

a  place  on  a  royal  table.     The  flesh  is  well  fitted  for  being  made  into  jerked  meat    The 

thick,  strung  hide,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe-soles,  shields,  and  similar 

articles. 


DEER 

The  characteristics  by  which  the  different  groups  of  Deer  are  distinguished,  as  well  as 

which  mark  out  the  genus  anrl  species,  are  not  at  all  self-e\ndent,  but  are  variously 

^en  by  various  zoologists,     Most  writers  base  then*  classification  solely  upon  the  horns, 

it  as  these  oroaraents  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  specimen,  nor  at  everj'  season,  such  a 

sification  would  evideutly  )^  impracticable  in  many  cases.      Moreover,  the   same 

Species,  or  even  the  same  iudividoal,  bears  homa  of  quite  a  different  aspect  at  different 
les  of  its  life,  while  several  species  which  aixj  clearly  distinct  are  furnished  with  closely 
Uar  horns.  Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  Mr.  Gray  has  judiciously  employed 
ireral  characteristics  in  his  systematic  aiTangement  of  the  Deer,  and  for  that  purpose 
.  made  use  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the  mu2zle,  the  position  and  presence  of  glands 
the  hind  legs,  the  general  form  of  the  horns,  and  the  kind  of  hair  which  forms  the  fur. 
Erom  the  antelopes  the  Deer  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
boms,  which  only  belong  to  the  male  animals,  are  composed  of  solid  bony  substances,  and 
are  shed  and  renewed  annually  during  the  life  of  the  animal  The  process  by  which  the 
horns  are  developed,  die,  and  are  shed,  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  deserves  a  short  notice 
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Ij^fore  we  proceed  to  consider  tlie  various  species  of  Deer  wliicli  will  be  notice<i  in  thr 
present  work.  For  a  familiar  iiistance»  we  will  take  the  Common  Stag,  or  lied  Beer  d 
Europe. 

In  the  beginning  of  ilie  niontli  of  Marcli  lie  is  lurking  in  the  sequestered  spota  of  hi 
forest  home,  harmless  as  liis  mate  and  as  timorous.  8(X»u  a  pair  of  prominence!  mjk? 
their  appearance  on  his  forehead,  covered  with  a  velvety  skin.  In  a  few  days  these  Intlr 
prominences  have  attained  some  length,  and  give  the  fii-st  indication  of  their  tnie  fnna 
Grasp  one  of  these  in  the  hand  and  it  will  be  found  burning  hot  to  the  trn-  "  •! 

runs  fiercely  through  the  velvety  skin,  depositing  at  every  touch  a  minut 
matter,     More  and  more  rapidly  grow  the  horns,  the  carotid  arteries  ei.  r 

to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  nouriijlimeut,  and  in  the  short  period  of  ten  we<j._  „    ._ n 

mass  of  bony  matter  has  been  completed.  Such  a  process  is  almoet^  if  not  entirely,  wiil>. 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  animal  kingdouL 

"V\Tien  tlie  horns  have  reached  their  due  development^  the  bony  rings  at  their  li^'-s 
-through  which  the  arteries  pass,  begin  to  thicken,  and  by  gradually  filling  up  the  b3kfi. 
compress  the  blood-vessels,  and  ultimately  obliterate  them.  The  velvet  now  having  no  nwcr 
nourishment,  loses  its  vitality,  and  is  soon  nibbed  off  in  slireds  agednst  tree-tnitta 
branches,  or  any  inanimate  object  The  horns  fall  off  in  February,  and  in  a  v-n-  5I  - 
time  begin  to  be  renewed.  These  ornaments  are  very  variable  at  the  dii 
the  aniniid's  life,  the  age  of  the  Stag  being  well  indicated  by  the  number  o* 
1 1  is  horns. 

The  first  group  of  Deer  is  that  which  includes  the  Deer  of  tlie  snowT>-  . 
comprehends  two  genera,  the  Elk  and  the  Reindeer. 

Tlie  Moose  or  Elk  is  the  largest  of  all  tlie  deer  tribe,  attaining  the  exti  '-• 

of  seven  feet  at  the  shoulders,  thus  equalling  many  an  ordinary  elephant  in  dm. 
The  horns  of  this  animal  are  very  large,  and  widely  palmated  at  their  extremiti 
united  weight  being  so  great  as  to  excite  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  ability  of  the  aniii. 
cany  so  heavy  a  burden.     It  does  not  reach  its  full  development  until  itvS  four* 
The  muzzle  is  veiy  large  and  is  much  lengthened  in  front,  so  as  to  impart  a 
expression  to  the  Elk's  countenance.      Tlie  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  dark  br^ 
liAgs  being  washed  with  a  yellow  hue.     It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Europe  and  ' 
the  Moose  of  the  latter  continent  and  the  Elk  of  the  former  being  one  and  \. 
species. 

As  the  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  palatable,  and  the  skin  and  the  horns  extremely  useful  th* 
animal  is  much  persecuted  by  hunters.  It  is  a  swift  and  enduring  animal,  altlioujjh  itt 
gait  is  clumsy  and  awkward  in  the  extreme.  The  only  pace  of  the  Elk  is  a  long.swiaginj 
trot;  but  its  legs  are  so  long  and  its  paces  so  considerable,  that  its  speed  is  much  greater  tins 
it  appears  to  bo.  Obstacles  that  are  almost  impassable  to  a  horse,  are  passed  over  easOr 
by  the  Elk,  which  has  been  known  to  trot  uninterruptedly  over  a  number  of  fallen  tiw- 
trunkSj  some  of  tliem  five  feet  in  thiclaiess.  When  the  gi*ound  is  hard  and  will  Wm  ^^i- 
weight  of  so  large  an  animal,  the  hunters  are  led  a  very  long  and  severe  cha^' 
they  come  up  with  their  prey  ;  but  when  the  snow  Ucs  soft  and  thick  on  the  giou^m  i^- 
creature  soon  succumbs  to  its  lighter  antagonists,  who  invest  themselves  in  snow-shoes  nrf 
scud  over  the  soft  snow  with  a  speed  tliat  speedily  overcomes  tliat  of  the  poor  Elk.  whit4 
sinks  floundering  into  the  deep  snow-drifts  at  every  step,  and  is  soon  worn  out  by  ito 
useless  efforts. 

It  is  as  wary  as  any  of  the  Deer  tribe,  being  alarmed  by  the  slightest  sound  or  tit 
faintest  scent  that  gives  warning  of  an  enemy.  As  the  Elk  trots  along,  its  cotine  » 
marked  by  a  succession  of  sharp  sounds,  which  are  produced  by  the  snapping  of  Ha 
cloven  hoofs,  which  separate  at  every  step,  and  fall  together  as  the  animal  raises  its  M 
from  the  ground. 

Generally,  the  Elk  avoids  the  presence  of  man,  but  in  some  seasons  of  the  jmt  \» 
becomes  seized  with  a  violent  excitement,  that  finds  vent  in  fighting  v  nrhtng 

creature  that  may  cross  his  path.     His  weapons  are  his  horns  and  foi  .p  Uttff 

being  used  with  such  terrible  effect  that  a  single  blow  is  sufficient  to  slay  a  vrolf  00  \y 
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spot.  The  ciiofinoiis  horns  form  no  barrier  to  his  progress  through  the  woods,  for  when 
the  Elk  runs,  he  always  throws  his  horns  well  back  upyn  his  shoiildera,  so  that  they  rather 
assist  than  impede  him  in  ti-avei-sing  the  forest  glades.  The  Elk  is  a  capital  swimmer, 
proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  taking  to  the  water  for  its  own  amusement  in 
Africa  During  the  summer  months  of  the  jear  it  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
time  imder  water,  its  nose  and  horns  being  tlie  only  parts  of  its  form  which  appear  above 
the  surface.     Even  the  very  young  Moose  is  a  strong  and  fearless  swimmer. 

The  skin  of  the  Elk  is  extremely  thick,  and  has  been  manufactured  into  clotliing  that 
would  resist  a  sword  blow  and  repel  an  ordinary  pistol  balL  The  flesh  is  sometimes  dressed 
fresh,  but  is  generally  smoked  like  hams,  and  is  much  esteemed.  The  large  muzzle  or 
upper  lip  is,  however,  the  principal  object  of  admiration  to  the  lovers  of  Elk  ilesh,  and  is 
said  to  be  rich  and  gelatiiioiia  when  boiled,  resembling  the  celebrated  green  fat  of  the 
turtle. 

Wlien  captured  young,  the  Elk  is  very  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  in  a  few  hours 
will  learn  to  distinguish  its  kc(  ^er,  and  to  follow  him  about  with  playful  confidence.  If, 
however,  the  ammal  has  attained  to  a  moderate  growth,  it  becomes  fierce,  surly,  and  dan- 
gerous, "  In  the  middle  of  the  night,"  says  Audubon,  speaking  of  a  young  captive  Elk, 
••  we  were  awakened  by  a  great  noise  in  the  hovel,  and  found  that  as  it  had  in  some  measure 
recovered  from  its  terror  and  state  of  exhaustion,  it  began  to  think  of  getting  home,  and 
was  much  enraged  at  finding  itself  so  securely  imprisoned.  We  were  unable  to  do  anything 
with  it,  for  if  we  merely  approached  our  hands  to  the  opening  of  the  hut,  it  would  spring 
at  us  with  the  greatest  fury,  roaring  and  erecting  its  mane  in  a  manner  that  convinced 
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US  of  tlie  futility  of  all  attempts  to  save  it  alive.     We  threw  to  it  the  skin  of  a 
which  it  tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment.    This  individual  was  a  yearling,  and  about  six 
high." 

By  careful  attention,  however,  and  good  training,  the  Elk  can  be  used  as  a  beast  of 
carriage  or  burden,  and  from  its  great  size  and  power  ia  extremely  valuable  in  that 
capacity. 


Two  varieties  of  the  Reindeer  inhabit  the  earth  ;  the  one,  called  the  Reindeer,  bei 
placed  upon  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  other,  termed  the  Cnri 
being  restricted  to  North  America     We  will  first  describe  the  European  vaiiety. 

This  animal  is  very  variable  in  dimensions,  specimens  of  very  different  heicjht  being 
in  the  British  Museum.     The  colour  is  also  variable,  according  to  the  season  of  year.     In 
winter  the  fur  is  long,  and  of  a  greyish-brown  tint,  with  the  exception  of  the  neck,  liintli 
quarters,  abdomen,  and  end  of  nose,  which  are  white.     In  the  summer,  the  grey-browa' 
hair  darkens  into  a  sooty  brown,  and  the  white  portions  become  grey. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Reindeer  is  a  migratory  animal,  making  annual  journeys  from  the 
woods  to  tlie  hills,  and  back  again,  according  to  the  season.  Their  cliief  object  in  leaving 
the  forests  in  the  summer  months  appears  to  be  their  hope  of  >  '  I'nuiU 

attacks  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  pests  that  ai*e  found  in  sucl;  i-.n^t 

land.  The  principal  plague  of  the  Reindeer  is  one  of  the  gad-flies,  pticidmr  to  thu  H}>eclee« 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  tlic  animal's  hide,  and  subjects  it  to  great  pain  and  continual 
harassment  Even  in  the  domesticated  state  the  Reindeer  is  obliged  to  continue  iU 
migrations,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  tame  herds  are  perforce  oldigcd  to  become  partaken 
in  the  annual  pilgrimages,  and  to  accompany  their  charge  to  the  appropriate  looUitics. 
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The  nahire  of  the  persecutions  to  wliicli  the  Eeindeer  Is  continually  subjected  is  well 
old  by  a  correspondent  to  the  Field  newspaper: — "  The  heirl  looked  very  raisei-able,  as  I 
thought ;  there  is  nothing;  of  the  antlered  monarch  aljout  the  lieindeer,  but  a  careworn, 
nen-ous  expression,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at,  considering  liow  tliey  are  bullied.  Tlioro 
are  creatures  which  sting  them  all  over,  and  creatures  which  lay  their  eggs  in  their  eare 
and  nostrils,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  under  their  skin  ;  and  wolves,  and  gluttons, 
and  dogs,  and  Laps — in  short,  I  know  of  no  animal  so  persecuted  (baiTing  a  rat,  and  he  has 
his  revenge,  and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land),  and  notliing  in  return  except  snow,  and  moss 
Avhich  tastes  lilie  dry  sponrge." 

Tlie  Laplanders  place  their  chief  happiness  in  the  possession  of  many  Eeindeer,  which 
are  to  them  tlie  only  representatives  of  wealth.  Tliose  who  possess  a  herd  of  a  thousand 
or  more  are  reckoned  among  the  wealthy  of  their  country ;  those  wlio  only  itwn  a  few 
hundreds  are  considered  as  pei^ons  of  respectability  ;  while  those  who  only  possess  forty 
or  fifty  are  content  to  act  as  seiTants  to  their  richer  countrymen,  and  to  rneige  their  little 
herd  in  that  of  their  employei*s.  In  the  waste,  dry  parts  of  Lapland,  grows  a  kind  of  white 
lichen,  wliich  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  lieindeer  duiing  winter,  and  is  tliorefore 
liiglily  prized  by  the  natives,  ^ilthough  this  lichen  may  be  deeply  covered  M-ith  snow, 
the  Reindeer  is  taught  l»y  instinct  to  scrape  away  the  superincumbent  snow  with  its  head, 
hoofs,  and  snout,  and  to  lay  bare  tlie  welcome  food  th:it  lies  l»eneath.  Sometimes  the 
surface  of  the  snow  is  frozen  so  firmly  that  the  animal  can  make  no  impression;  and 
under  these  cucumstances  it  is  in  very  poor  case,  many  uf  the  unfortunate  creatures  dying 
of  starvation,  and  the  others  being  iinieh  reduced  in  condition. 

Tlie  Reindeer  is  extensively  employed  as  a  beast  of  di-aught  and  caniage,  being  taught 
to  draw  sledges  and  to  carry  men  or  packages  upon  its  back.  Each  Reindeer  can  draw  a 
weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  three  hundred  pounds,  iis  pace  being  between 
nine  and  ten  miles  per  hour.  There  is,  however,  a  humane  law  which  prohibits  a  weight 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  upon  a  sledge,  or  one  hmidred  and  thiity 
upon  the  back.  It  is  a  very  enduring  animal,  as  it  is  able  to  keep  up  this  mte  of  progress 
for  twelve  or  more  hours  together. 

Tlie  eyes  of  the  Reindeer  are  very  quick,  and  his  hearing  also  acute ;  but  his  sense 
of  smell  is  more  wonderfully  developed  than  cither  of  the  other  senses. 

The  Caribou,  or  American  variety  of  the  Reindeer,  is  a  large  animal,  measuring  three 
feet  six  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder  when  adult.  Although  it  is  specificidly  ideutical 
with  the  European  Reindeer,  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  under  the  sway  of  man,  and 
trained  to  carry  liis  goods  or  dmw  his  sle<lges.  Should  it  be  emi)b\ved  for  these  purposes, 
it  would  be  a  most  valuable  sei-vant,  for  it  is  a  veiy  strong  as  well  as  an  eudnring  animal, 
leading  its  pursuers  a  chase  of  four  or  five  days,  and  often  eventually  making  gotjd  its 
escape.  A  small  herd  of  these  animals  was  chased  continually  for  a  week ;  and  after 
tirinof  out  their  original  hunters,  lost  tsvo  of  their  number  by  the  bullets  of  some  fresh 
hunters  who  took  up  the  chase.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Caribou  makes  for  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  lakes,  and  is  then  sure  to  escape,  although  the  manner  of  doing  so  is 
ludicrously  clumsy.  Rushing  recklessly  forward,  the  Caribou  will  be  suddenly  startled 
by  some  object  in  its  front ;  and  on  atteni|4 ing  to  cheek  its  onward  career,  falls  on  the  ice 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  that  attitude  slides  for  a  considemble  distance  before  it  can 
stop  itsel£  Recovering  its  feet,  it  then  makes  off"  in  another  direction,  and  gets  over  the 
ground  with  such  celerity  that  the  hunters  always  yield  the  chase  whenever  the  animal 
gets  upon  the  ice. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  yeai',  the  flesh  of  the  Caribou  is  drj'  and  tasteless,  and 
when  eaten  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  satiating  hmiger.  There  is,  however,  a  layer  of  fat, 
fiometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  that  lies  under  the  sldn  of  the  back  and  croup 
in  the  male,  and  is  technically  termed  the  thpoinlU.  This  fatty  deposit  is  so  Inghly 
esteemed  that  it  outweighs  in  value  the  remainder  of  the  carcase,  including  skin  and 
Boms.  The  marrow  is  also  remarkably  excellent,  and  is  generally  eaten  raw.  Wlien 
pounded  together  with  the  dcpouilU  and  the  dried  flesh  it  makes  the  best  pemmican,  a 
substance  winch  is  invaluable  to  the  hunter.     Even  the  horns  arc  eaten  raw  while  they 
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are  yoting,  soft,  and  in  the  velvet     The  skin  is  very  valuable,  especially  „ 
the  young  atdjnal ;  and  when  properly  dressed  is  an  admirable  defence  a^ 
moisture.     With  the  addition  of  a  blanket,  a  mantle  of  Caribou  skins 
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then  cover  the  apeiiure  with  a  slab  of  ice  or  frozen  snow,  which  is  balanced  on  two  pivots 
in  such  a  way  that  when  a  Deer  treads  upon  the  treacherous  floor  it  suddenly  gives  way, 
tilts  him  into  the  pit,  and  resumes  its  position  in  readiness  for  anotlier  victim.  Another 
plan  is  to  make  a  large  inclosure,  at  Iciist  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  to  drive  the  Deer 
into  it5  fatal  precincts.  The  space  within  the  inclosure  i.*i  formed  into  numerous  alleys,  in 
each  of  which  are  long  nooses,  so  that  the  Deer  are  caught  and  strangled  as  they  move  to 
and  fra  %vithin  the  pound. 

We  now  come  to  the  Deer  which  inhabit  the  warm  or  temperate  rej^^ions  of  the  world, 
and  which  include  the  greater  portion  of  the  family.  Tlie  first  on  the  list  is  the  WArin, 
or  Carolina  Stag. 

Tliis  magnificent  animal  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Deer  tribe,  the  adult  male 
measuring  nearly  five  feet  in  height  at  t!ie  shoulders,  and  atiout  seven  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Elk. 

The  Wapiti  lives  in  herds  of  variable  nnmbere,  some  hertls  containing  only  ten  or 
twenty  members,  while  olhers  are  found  nnmlM-ring  three  or  four  hundred.  These  herds 
are  always  under  the  connnand  of  one  old  and  experienced  buck,  mIio  exercises  the 
strictest  discipline  over  his  subjects,  and  exaets  implicit  and  instantaneona  obedience, 
AVhen  he  halts,  the  whole  herd  suddenly  stop,  and  when  he  moves  on,  the  herd  follow  his 
example.  There  must  be  some  method  by  wbicli  he  coniniunicates  his  orders  to  his 
fullowers,  as  the  entire  lierd  will  wheel  right  or  left,  advance  or  reti'eat,  with  an  almost 
military  precision. 

This  position  of  dignity  is  not  easily  assumed,  and  is  always  won  by  dint  of  sheer 
strength  and  courage,  the  post  being  held  against  nil  competitors  nt  the  point  of  the  horn. 
The  combats  that  tuke  place  between  the  males  are  of  a  singularly  fierce  cliaracter,  and 
often  end  in  the  death  of  the  weaker  competitor.  An  iu.Mance  is  known  where  a  pair  of 
these  animals  have  perished  in  a  nmnner  similar  to  tliat  which  will  be  related  of  the 
carjacoU;  their  horns  having  been  inextricably  locked  together,  causing  the  poor  creatures  to 
flie  a  sad  death  of  hunger  and  thirst.  \^nien  attacked  by  the  hunter,  and  wounded  with 
a  Inirt  that  is  not  immediately  nioi-ta),  the  Wapiti  will  tnrn  fiercely  on  his  opponent,  and 
fight  with  the  reckless  courage  of  despair. 

Although  the  l)ucks  display  such  courage  in  fighting  for  their. spouses,  they  treat  them 
very  harslily  when  tJiey  have  secured  them,  and  always  keep  the  poor  creatures  in  constant 
tear.  It  is  not  until  tlu*y  have  lo.st  their  horns  that  the  does  seem  to  lose  the  feelings  of 
teiTor  with  which  they  regaul  their  hard-hearted  mates. 

Even  in  captivity  the  nmle  Wapiti  retains  its  combative  nature,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  anecdote,  which  is  related  in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Ijachraan. 

"  A  gentleman  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  who  kept  a  pair  of  Elks  (Wapitis)  in  a 
large  woodland  pa.sture,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  pieces  of  bread  or  a  fi'W  handfids  of 
corn  witli  him  when  he  walked  in  the  inclosure,  to  feed  the.se  animals,  calling  them  up  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.  Having  occasion  to  pa.ss  through  his  park  one  day,  and  nut 
having  furnislied  himself  with  bre^d  or  corn  fur  liis  pets,  be  was  foUowed  by  the  buck, 
who  expected  his  usual  gi-atification.  Tlie  gentleman,  irritated  by  tlie  pertinacity  with 
which  he  was  accompanied,  turned  round,  and  picking  np  a  small  stick,  hit  the  animal  a 
smart  blow ;  upon  which,  to  his  astonishment  and  alarm,  the  buck,  lowering  his  head, 
rushed  at  him,  and  made  a  furious  pa.ss  with  his  bonis. 

Luckily,  he  stumbled  as  he  attempted  to  lly,  and  fell  over  the  prostrate  tnmk  of  a 
tree  near  which  lay  another  log,  and  being  able  to  throw  his  body  between  the  two  trunks, 
the  Elk  was  unublu  to  injure  him,  although  it  butted  at  him  repeatedly,  and  kept  him 
prisuner  for  more  than  an  hour.  Not  relishing  this  proceeding,  the  gentleman,  as  soon  as 
he  esc-apetl,  gave  orders  to  have  the  uni-uly  animal  destroyed." 

Tiie  Wapiti  is  a- good  swimmer,  and  even  when  very  young,  will  fearlessly  breast  the 
current  of  a  wide  and  rapid  river.  Like  many  of  the  larger  animals,  it  ia  fond  of 
submerging  itself  under  water  in  the  warm  weather,  for  the  sake  of  cooling  its  heated 
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lotid  wliistling  sound,  which  on  a  clear  quiet  day  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
\VInle  uttering  this  sound,  the  animal  raises  its  bead  in  a  very  pecub'ar  manner,  and  seems 
to  eject  tlie  cry  by  a  kind  of  si»asmodic  jei'k.  Tlie  tiesb  of  the  "Wapiti  is  in  great  favour 
among  hnnti^rs,  wlnle  the  maiTow-bones  are  prized  as  great  dainties.  The  skin  is  also 
valtuible,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mocassins,  belts,  thongs,  and  other 
articles  where  strength  and  flexibility  are  required.  Tlie  teeth  are  employed  by  the 
Indians  in  decorating  their  dresses  ;  and  a  robe  thus  adorned,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Audubon,  was  valued  by  its  manufactuiiers  as  equivalent  to  thiiiy  horses.  The  horos 
are  also  employed  for  various  u.sefiil  purposes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  no 
two  individnals  are  the  horns  i)rccisely  alike. 

The  Stag,  or  Ked  Deer,  is  spread  over  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Eritish  Islands,  where  it  still  lingei's,  though  in  vastly  reduced  numbers. 

In  the  olden  days  of  chivaliy  and  Robin  Ilood,  the  I'ed  Deer  were  plentiful  in  every 
forest;  and  especially  in  that  sylvan  chase  which  was  made  by  the  exercise  of  royal 
tyranny  at  the  expense  of  such  sorrow  and  suffering.  Even  in  the  New  Forest  itself  the 
lied  Deer  is  seldom  seen,  and  those  few  survivors  that  still  serve  as  i-elics  of  a  bygone  age, 
are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  as  living  in  a  wild  state,  and  approach  nearly  to  tlie  semi- 
domesticated  condition  of  the  Fallow  Deer.  Many  of  these  splendid  animals  are  preserved 
in  parks  or  paddocks,  but  they  no  more  roam  the  wide  forests  in  unquestioned  freedom. 
In  Scotland,  however,  tlie  lied  Deer  are  still  to  be  found,  as  can  be  testified  by  many  a 
keen  hunter  of  the  present  day,  who  has  had  his  strength,  craft,  and  coolness  thoroughly 
ti'sfed  before  he  could  lay  low  in  tb<^  dust  the  niagniiicent  animal,  whose  head  with  its 
forest  of  horns  now  graces  lus  residence. 

Formerly,  the  Stag  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  severest  penalties,  its 
slaughter  being  visited  with  capital  punishment  on  the  ofleuder  if  he  could  be  known  and 
arrested.  Indeed,  a  man  who  murdered  his  fellow  might  hope  to  escape  retribution  except 
by  the  avenging  hand  of  some  relation  of  the  slain  man,  but  if  he  were  unfoiiunate  or 
daring  enough  to  dip  his  bands  in  the  blood  of  a  Stag,  he  could  hope  for  no  mercy  if  he 
were  detected  in  the  offence. 

All  the  ancient  works  on  hunting  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  StJig,  which  is 
Tielaudcd  with  a  fluency  of  language  and  a  fertility  of  expression  that  throw  the  modern 
spoiling  terminology  completely  into  the  shade.  Everv-  minute  particular  concerning  the 
Stag  itself,  or  the  details  of  hunting.  kUling,  cooking,  and  serving  the  animal  is  graced  with 
its  appropriate  phrase,  and  if  a  gentleman  shoidd  have  perchance  misplaced  or  omitted  one 
of  these  ceremonious  appellations,  he  would  have  been  hehl  in  very  low  esteem  by  his 
compeers. 

Although  the  Stag  has  been  several  times  partially  domestiaited  and  trained  to  nm  in 
liaraess,  it  is  a  yery  capricious  animal,  and  not  a  verj^  safe  seiTant  About  the  month  of 
August  the  Stag  always  becomes  very  much  excited,  as  that  is  the  time  when  he  seeks  his 
mate,  and  during  a  space  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  animal  is  testy  and  uritable  in  temper, 
mu\  prone  to  attack  with  a  kind  of  blind  rage  every  other  animal  except  a  female  of  his 
own  species.  Comparatively  tame  Stags  become  dangenjus  at  such  a  season,  and  have 
frequently  assaulted  those  human  beings  to  whom  they  were  formerly  attached.  Tlie  sad 
death  of  a  lady  by  an  infuriated  Stag  is  of  recent  occurrence,  and  may  serve  as  a  warning 
to  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  sti^ange  fury  that  makes  annual  seizure  of  the  animal's 
natnra 

In  the  attack  the  St^g  uses  his  fore-feet  with  as  much  force  as  the  horns,  and  often  with 
terrible  effect,  inasmuch  as  his  opponent  is  seldom  prepared  for  such  a  mode  of  action. 
The  hard,  pointed,  sharp-edged  hoofs  of  t!ie  creature  Wome  most  fonuidable  weapons  in 
tins  mode  of  fighting,  and  are  urged  with  such  force  and  velocity  that  the  coming  blow 
can  hardly  be  avoided.  I  once  narrowly  escaped  an  unexpected  blow  from  a  Stag's 
litjof.  I  had  been  feeding  the  animal  with  tufts  of  grass,  and  was  stroking  his  neck  and 
shoidders,  when  he  suddenly  reared  up,  and  struck  two  blows  witli  his  fore-feet  with  such 
rapidity  that  although  I  was  aware  of  his  intention,  and  sprang  backwards,  tlte  second 
stroke  just  reached  one  finger,  and  disabled  it  for  some  days. 
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The  colour  of  tlie  Stag  varies  slightly  according  to  the  time  of  yenr.  In  the  sunini<n* 
iiQOat  is  a  wann,  rtddisli-brown,  Imt  in  winter  tlio  niddy  hue  becomes  grey.  The  hind 
qntarters  are  juder  than  the  rest  of  the  fur.  The  yonng  I?ed  Deer  are  horn  about  April, 
and  are  remarkable  for  tlie  variegated  a|niearance  of  their  fur,  which  is  mottled  with  while 
upon  the  back  and  sides.  As  the  little  creatures  incre^ise  in  dimensions,  the  white  marking 
gradually  fades,  and  the  fur  assumes  the  uniform  reddish-brown  of  tlie  adult  animal  For 
a  short  time  after  its  birth  the  young  Beer  is  helpless,  and  unable  to  escape  even  from  a 
hunuui  pursuer,  but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  possessed  of  much  curious  instinct,  and 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  its  mother  with  instantaneous  readiness.  Mr.  St.  John  mentions 
that  lie  once  saw  a  very  young  Red  Deer,  not  more  than  an  hour  of  age,  standing  by  its 
mother  and  receiving  her  caresses.  As  soon  as  the  watchful  parent  caught  sight  of  the 
stranger,  she  raised  her  fore-foot  and  administered  a  gentle  tap  to  her  offspring,  which 
immediately  laid  itself  Hat  upon  the  ground,  and  crouched  closely  to  the  earth,  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  delude  the  supposed  enemy  into  an  idea  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
block  of  atone. 

The  Fallow  Deeb  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  stag,  by  the  spotted  coat, 
the  smaller  size,  and  the  spr»3ading,  palmated  horns. 

Whether  it  is  indigenous  to  this  countr}^  is  an  open  point,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  an  importation  from  Southern  Europe  or  Western  Asia.  It  is  never  found  in  a  truly 
wild  state  like  the  stag,  but  is  laigely  kept  in  parks,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  There  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  sight  than  a  herd  of  tliese  graceful  and  active 
creatures,  either  lying  calmly  under  tlie  shadow  of  a  Inroad  clump  of  trees,  or  tripping 
along  the  sward  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  the  old  and  sober  proceeding  at  their 
peculiarly  elastic  trot,  and  the  young  fawn  exerting  all  kinds  of  fantastic  gambols  by  wtc 
1. 
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of  expressing  the  exulierance  of  youtlifiil  spirits.   Tliere  is  always  one  "  master  "  Deer  i 
them,  T;\hr)  often  couches  alwue  in  solitary  state,  apart  from  the  re^t  of  the  herd,  and  i 
accompanied  by  a  few  chosen  does  whom  he  honours  with  his  lordly  i)reference. 

Tn  his  absence,  the  herd  is  commanded  and  guided  by  the  younger  and  less  fonnid 
bucks,  l>ut  whenever  he  chooses  to  make  his  appearance  among  liis  subjects^  his  adv^ttlJ 
always  lierohled  liy  a  general  moYemeut  among  the  herd,  the  young  bncks  mo"^nng  silentJT ' 
aside  and  making  room  for  their  monarch.     Sometimes  a  more  determined  male  Tni] 
protest  against  sndi  inglorious  conduct,  and  will  retain  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  heri 
A  threatening  movement  of  the  head  is,  however,  generally  sufficient  to  make  him 
slowly  away  from  the  place  of  honour,  and  in  extreme  cases,  the  offender  against  i 
dignity  is  disdainfully  swept  aside  by  a  blow  from  the  horns  of  the  master  Deer. 
until  lie  begins  to  fail  in  strength  will  the  subordinate  males  venture  to  cross  horns ' 
one  who  has  fought  his  way  to  the  post  which  he  holds,  and  whose  prowess  ii  too"" 
practically  known  to  be  questioned. 

llie  colour  of  the  Fallow  Deer  is  generally  of  a  reddish-brown,  spotted  wifli  vAvU- 
with  two  or  tlirec  white  lines  upon  the  body.    Tliere  is,  however,  another  \arietT  w: 
scarcely  exhibits  any  of  the  white  spots,  and  is  of  a  deep  blackish-brown. 

The  food  of  thf  if  allow  Deer  consists  chieQy  of  gross,  but  it  is  very  fond  of  breAil, ; 
will  sometinu\'?  display  a  very  curious  appreciation  of  unexpected  dainties.     I  have  ofte 
seen  them  eat  ham-sand mches  in  spite  of  the  mustard,  and  enjoy  theui 
that  they  jjushed  and  scrambled  with  each  other  for  the  fragments  as  ■ 
ground.    At  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  many  Deer  are  kept,  it  used  to  be  a  <.< 
amusement  to  tie  a  cmst  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  let  it  down  to  the  Deer  out  of  a  \m 
The  animals  would  nibble  the  bread,  and  as  it  was  gradually  drawn  aloft  by  the  ."^tna 
would  mise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs  in  order  to  reach  it     But  whentlie  master  Da 
loomed  in  the  distance,  all  retired,  leaving  him  to  eat  the  bread  in  solitary  state.    It ' 
curious  to  see  how  a  single  Deer  would  contrive  to  take  into  tier  month  the*  entire  side  of| 
"  half-quartern"  loaf,  and  though  it  projected  on  each  side  of  lier  jaws,  M-ould  manage,  1 
dint  of  patient  nibbbng,  to  swallow  the  whole  crust  without  ever  letting  it  dropout! 
her  mouth. 

It  is  fi'om  the  Fallow  Deer  that  the  best  venison  is  procured,  that  of  the  stag  Uljiij 
comparatively  hard  and  drj^     The  skin  is  well  known  as  furnishing  a  valuable  k- 
and  the  horns  arc  manufactured  into  knife-handles  and  other  articles  of  common  use. 
shavings  of  the  horns  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  ammonia,  which  has  ihc 
fore  been  long  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  hartshorm     The  height  of  the  i 
Fallow  Deer  is  aboiit  thrce  feet  at  the  shoidders.    It  is  a  docile  animal,  and  can  be  3 

tamed.     Indeed,  it  often  needs  no  taming,  but  becomes  quite  familiar  with  Strang    

vary  short  time,  especially  if  they  should  happen  to  have  any  fruit,  bread,  or  biscuit,  and 
be  willing  to  impart  some  of  their  provisions  to  their  dappled  friends. 

Tlie  SAirBUR,  or  SARmoo  (Rtim  AristStelis),  is  an  example  of  the  Rusine  Deer  of  j 
It  is  a  large  and  powerful  animal,  exceeding  the  red  Deer  in  dimensions,  and  equ 
that  animal  in  activity  and  energy.     The  horns  of  the  Samboo  are  set  on  a  rather) 
footstalk,  a  snag  projecting  forwards  just  above  the  crown,  and  the  tip  simply  forked. 
colour  is  a  sooty-brown,  with  a  patch  of  tan  over  the  eyes,  the  feet,  and  b)'  the  ivot  of  i 
tail.     The  male  possesses  a  rather  full  and  dark  mane.     It  is  generally  a  savage 
morose  creature,  being  especially  vicious  when  it  is  decorated  with  its  poworftil  horns, 
its  native  land  it  is  a  water-loving  animal,  and  is  generally  found  in  low-lying  forest  I 

Akothee  member  of  the  Kusine  Deer  is  the  well-known  Axis,  Chittea,  or  Spornx' 
IIoG  Deek,  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  horns  are  not  at  all  unlike  those  of  the  samboo,  being  placed  on  long  footstalks, 
and  simply  forked  at  their  tips.     The  colour  of  this  pretty  animal  is  rather  various,  bi^ 
is  generally  a  rich  golden-brown,  with  a  dark  brown  stripe  along  the  back,  accoiiip.inii 
by  two  series  of  white  spots,     Tlie  sides  are  covered  >vith  white  spots,  which  at  first  si^ 
a])pear  to  be  scattered  irregularly,  but  are  seen  on  a  careful  inspection  to  be  arrayed  1 
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oblique  curved  lines.  There  is  also  a  white  streak  across  the  haunches.  There  are, 
however,  mauy  varieties  of  the  Axis  Doer,  wliich  diflV'r  in  size  as  well  as  in  colour.  The 
height  of  the  adult  Axis  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  Deer. 

It  does  not  appear  to  possess  so  much  restless  activity  as  is  seen  in  many  other  Deer, 
and  owing  to  its  nocturnal  habits,  is  but  schlom  seen  by  day.  It  frequents  the  thick 
grass  jungles,  preferring  the  low-lying  lauds,  where  a  stream  is  witliin  easy  reach,  and 
passing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  asleep,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  heavy  foliage.  If 
disturbed,  it  tliea  off  ^sith  great  speed  for  a  short  distance,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  maintaining  a  long  chase. 

Of  the  Capreoline  Deer,  the  common  Eoebuck  is  a  familiar  example. 

This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  fallow  Deer,  being  only  two  feet  and  three  or  four 
inches  iu  height  at  the  shoulder,  but  althongh  so  small,  can  be  really  a  formidable  animal, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  movements  and  great  comparative  strength.  Speaking  of  this 
aniinah  Mr.  St.  John  makes  the  following  remarks.  After  stating  that  when  captured 
young  it  can  readily  be  tamed,  he  proceeds  to  say : — 

**  A  tame  buck  becomes  a  dangerous  pet,  for  after  attaining  to  his  full  strength,  he  is 
very  apt  to  make  use  of  it  in  attacking  people  whose  appearance  he  does  not  like.     They 
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particularly  single  out  women  and  children  as  their  victims,  and   inflict  serere 
dangerous  wounds  with  their  sharp-pointed  horns.     One  day,  at  a  kind  of  public  garden 
near  Brighton,  I  saw  a  beautiful  but  small  Roebuck  in  an  inclosure,  fastened  witli 
chain,  which   seemed  strong  enough   and   heavy  enough   to   hold   down    an    elepb: 
Pitying  the  poor  auimal,  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  I  asked  what  reason  they 
have  for  ill-uaing  him,  by  putting  such  a  weight  of  iron  about  his  neck.     The  keeper 
the  place,  however,  informed  me,  that  small  as  tlio  Koebuck  was,  the  chain  was  q 
necessary,  as  he  had  attacked  and  killed  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  a  few  days  1m 
stabbing  the  poor  fellow  in  fifty  places  with  his  sharp-pointed  horns.    Of  covirse  I  had 
moi-e  to  urge  in  his  behalf" 

Yet,  according  to  some  practical  writers  on  the  subject,  tlie  Roebuck  will  not 
upon  its  pursuer,  even  when  wounded  and  brought  to  bay.     It  is  not  found  in  large 
like  the  fallow  Deer,  but  is  strictly  monogamous,  the  single  pair  living  together,  coni 
with  each  other's  society.     Tlie  horns  of  this  animal  have  no  basal  snag,  and  rise  8ti 
from  the  forehead,  throwing  out  one  antler  in  front,  and  one  or  two  behind,  accofdtng'to 
the  age  of  the  individual.     From  the  base  of  the  horn  to  the  fin?t  antler  tho  horn 
thickly  covered  with  wrinkles.     It  is  a  moat  active  little  Deer,  always  preferring 
highest  grounds,  thence  forming  a  contrast  to  the  fallow  Deer,  which  loves  Uie  pi 
It  is   seldom  seen  in  England  in  a  wild  state,  but  may  still  be  met  in  many 
of  Scotland 

The  colour  of  tlie  Roebuck  is  very  variable,  but  is  generally  as  follows.  The  body  • 
always  of  a  brown  tint  as  a  gronnd  hue,  worked  with  eithi!r  red  or  grey,  or  namuin^g 
simply  brouTi.  liouud  the  root  of  the  tail  is  a  patch  of  pure  wliite  hair,  and  Uic  abdoiMQ 
and  inside  of  the  limbs  arc  greyish  white.  Tlie  chin  is  also  white,  and  tijero  is  n 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  lips. 
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7IRGIXIAN   DKER,  OR  C^\ liJACOU.— CuriiKM  Vir^iM^ia, 


The  elegant  and  graceful  Caejacou,  or  Virginian  Deer,  is  found  in  great  minil>er3 
North  America,  and  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  natnialist  on  account  of  the  heauty 
of  its  form,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  habits,  but  is  most  valuable  to  the  white  and  red 
htuiters,  as  affording  them  an  unfading  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  Carjacou  may  he  known  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  horns,  which,  in  the  adult 
male,  are  of  moderate  size,  bent  boldly  backwards,  and  then  suddenly  hooked  forwards, 
the  tips  being  nearly  above  the  nose.  There  is  a  basal  snag  on  the  internal  side,  pointing 
backward,  and  several  other  snags  on  the  posterior  ed^e.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is 
extremely  variable,  being  of  a  liglit  reddish-brown  in  spring,  slaty-blue  in  autumn,  and 
dtill  brown  in  winter.  The  abdomen,  throat,  chin,  and  inner  faces  of  the  limbs  are  white. 
The  fawTi  is  a  remarkably  pretty  little  crcatui-e,  the  ruddy-brown  fur  being  profusely 
decked  with  white  spots,  aiTanged  in  in'egular  lines,  and  sometimes  merging  into 
continuous  stripes.  Tlie  height  of  the  adult  animal  is  five  feet  four  inches,  measured 
from  nose  to  root  of  tail 

It  is  a  timid  animal,  antl  so  easily  scared  that  the  sight  of  a  child  fills  it  with  alarm, 
and  urges  it  to  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Yet,  with  a  singular  inconsistency,  it  hangs  about 
the  skirts  of  civilization,  and  refusej  to  be  driven  from  its  favourite  spots  by  the  presence 
of  man,  or  even  by  the  sound  of  lire-arms.  Like  the  ourebi,  it  has  a  strong  attachment  to 
certain  locahties,  and  if  driven  from  its  resting-place  on  one  day,  it  will  surely  be  found 
on  the  nejct  day  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  spot  Sometimes  it  chooses  its  lair  in 
close  proximity  to  some  plantatioiT,  anti,  after  feasting  on  the  inclosed  vegctaViles,  leaps 
over  the  fence  as  soon  as  its  hunger  is  satiated,  and  returns  to  the  spot  which  it  had 
previously  occupied.  The  anunal,  however,  does  not  often  lie  in  precisely  the  same  bed 
on  successive  nights,  but  always  couches  witldn  the  compass  of  a  few  yards. 
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Tliat  the  Ciirjacou  is  a  good  leaper  has  been  ah^ady  seen,  and  the  experience  of  i 
eye-witnesses  shows  that  it  displays  equal  prowess  in  the  water.     It  is  a  goofl  sti " 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  venturing  to  the  water-side  in  the  w^arm  weather,  and  ii 
itself  in  the  stream,  in  order  to  rid  ilsulf  of  the  persecuting  ticks  and  mosquitoeflL    In  lie* 
work  of  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Bachman  is  a  rather  amusing  anecdote. 

"  We  recollect  an  occasion,  when  ou  sitting  down  to  rest  on  the  margin  of  '^^ 
Santel  river,  we  observed  a  pair  of  antlers  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  near  an  old  m<,, 
not  ten  steps  from  us.  The  half-closed  eye  of  the  buck  was  upon  us  ;  we  were  witl:r-in 
gmi,  and  he  was  therefore  safe  from  any  injurj'  we  could  inllict  upon  him,  Auxidu^ 
obser\'e  tlie  cunning  he  would  display,  we  turaed  our  eyes  another  way  and  c^jmiiicL'a 
a  careless  whistle,  as  if  for  our  own  amusement,  walking  gradually  towards  hmi  m  i 
circuitous  route,  until  we  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  He  had  now  sunk  »<>  <]'v[ 
the  water  that  an  incli  only  of  his  nose  and  slight  portions  of  his  prongs  weiv-  K^en  a'- 
ttie  surface.  At  length  we  suddenly  directed  our  eyes  towards  him  and  raised  oar  :.-.  • 
when  he  rushed  to  the  shore,  and  dashed  tiirough  the  rattling  cane-brake  in  rapid  si;.!: 

The  same  author  renuirks,  that  the  speed  of  the  Carjacou,  when  swimmitiL'.  i-  ■  ." 
considemble,  the  animal  cleaving  the  water  so  rapidly  that  it  can  hardly  be  ov.^rt.'.k-Ti '  • 
a  boat.  As  it  swims,  its  whole  body  is  8ubmei"ged,  the  head  only  appearing  :iL«y.  . 
surface.  It  is  not  only  a  swift  but  a  very  enduring  swimmer,  having  been  uiwu  .l 
crossing  broad  rivers,  and  swimming  a  chstance  of  two  miles.  'VSTien  hunted  by  houinK 
the  Virginian  Deer  has  been  known  to  bafHe  its  pursuers  by  making  for  the  sei^fihore, 
taking  boldly  to  the  water,  and  swimming  out  to  sea  for  a  mile  or  more, 

Tlie  male  is  a  most  pugnacious  animal,  and  engages  in  deadly  contests  with  those  d 
his  own  sex,  the  prize  being  generally  a  herd  of  does.  In  these  conflicts  one  of  the 
combatants  is  not  unfrequently  killed  on  the  spot,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  tb 
death  of  both  parties  in  consequence  of  the  horns  interlocking  witlun  eaeli  c«ther.  mv\  *-i 
binding  the  two  opponents  into  a  common  fate.  To  Iind  these  locked  horns  is  not  u  ntr 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  in  one  instance  three  pair  of  horns  were  found  thus  entanglal 
together,  tlie  skulls  and  skeletons  lying  as  proofs  of  the  deadly  nntui-e  of  the  strife. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  unable  to  visit  the  plantations,  the  Cai}«ocn 
feeds  on  the  young  grasses  of  the  plains,  being  fastidiously  select  in  choosing  the  tetiddfist 
herbage.  In  winter  it  finds  sustenance  on  various  buds  and  berries,  and  in  autmm  i 
finds  abundant  banquets  under  the  oaks^  chestnuts,  and  bei?chos,  revellii^  npoa  tbe 
fallen  fi-uit  in  amicable  fraternity  w^ith  other  quadrupeds  and  various  bii*dsv  This  varisiy 
of  food  does  not  render  the  animal  fat  at  all  times  of  the  year,  for  excepting  in  tli 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  the  Carjacou  is  in  very  poor  condition.  Il  b 
then,  however,  very  fat,  and  the  venison  is  of  remarkably  line  quality.  It  is  in  October 
and  November  that  the  buck  becomes  so  combative,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  has  lorf 
all  his  sleek  condition,  shed  his  horns,  and  retired  to  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  forest 

The  sight  of  the  Carjacou  does  not  seem  to  be  very  keen,  but  its  senses  of  scent  Ao4 
hearing  arc  wonderfully  acute.     The  sliglitest  sound,  even  the  snappin"-  of  a 

will  stai'tle  this  wary  animal,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute  tliat  it  is  able  to  I  

companions  solely  by  means  of  the  seeut.     It  is  a  thirsty  animal,  requiring  water  di&p, 
and  generally  visiting  some  stream  or  spring  at  nightfall.    It  is  remarkably  fond  of  «i»j 
and  resorts  in  great  numbers  to  the  saline  springs,  or  "  salt-licks,"  as  they  are  popuU' 
termed.     The  Deer  do  not  drink  the  briny  water,  but  prefer  licking  the  stones  at ' 
edge  where  the  salt  has  crystallized  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

When  observed,  the  Carjacou  leaps  into  the  air  like  the  bush-buck  under 
circumstances,  turning  its  head  in  every  direction  in  order  to   detect  the  cause  of 
alarm,  and  then  rushing  away  at  full  speed.     Before  it  is  accustomed  to  moh.^stAticai,  it 
starts  from  its  lair  long  before  the  hunter  can  approach,  but  when  it  has  froqii'  ^'f^^  ' 
harassed,  it  lies  down,  crouching  to  the  ground,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  the 
foe.     Wlienever  it  behaves  in  this  manner  it  is  easily  outwitted,  by  ridint-»  or  x* 
round  the  prostrate  animal,  and  gradually  lessening  the  circle,  until  it  is  within  easy 

Wiien  captured  while  young,  tlie  Carjacou  is  easily  domesticated,  and  beconi'i^  e^i-o 
troublesome  in  its  confident  tamcness.     A  pair  of  these  animals  that  were  kept  ty  Jfe 
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Auduboo  were  most  miscliiGvous  creatures.  They  would  jump  into  liis  study  window,  and 
"wliun  tlie  sashes  were  shut  would  leap  through  ^dass  and  woodwork  like  harlequin  in  a 
pantomime.  They  ate  the  covers  of  his  books,  nibbled  his  papei-s,  and  scattered  them  in 
sad  confusion,  gnawed  tho  carriage-harness,  cropped  all  the  choice  garden  plants,  and 
finally  took  to  biting  off  the  heads  and- feet  of  the  duckliugs  and  chickens. 

The  skin  of  the  Carjacou  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  hunter,  for  when  properly 
dressed  and  smoked,  it  becomes  as  pliable  as  a  kid  glove,  and  does  not  shrivel  or  htirden 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  water.  Of  this  material  are  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  native  Indian's  apparel,  and  it  is  also  employed  for  various  articles  of  civilized  raiment. 

As  the  Carjacou  feeds,  it  always  shakes  its  tail  before  it  lowers  or  raises  its  head.  So 
by  watching  the  movement  of  the  tail,  the  hunter  knows  when  he  may  move  towards  his 
intended  prey,  and  w^hen  he  must  lie  perfectly  quiet  So  truly  indicative  of  the  animal 
is  this  habit,  that  when  an  IndiEin  wishes  to  signal  to  another  that  he  sees  a  Carjacou,  ho 
moves  liis  fore-finger  up  and  down.  This  sign  is  invariably  understood  by  all  the  tribes 
of  North  American  Intfians. 


The  Moscbiuc  Deer  are  readily  known  by  the  absence  of  bonis  in  both  sexes,  the 
extremely  long  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  the  males,  and  the  powerfully  odorous 
secretion  in  one  of  the  species,  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  as  well  as  their 
scientific  title.     There  are  at  least  eight  or  nine  species  of  these  curious  animals. 

The  most  celebrated  of  those  little  Deer,  is  the  common  Mu8K  Deeb,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  and  is  found  spread  throughout  a  very  large  range  of  country, 
always  preferring  the  cold  and  elevated  mountainous  regions.  The  height  of  the  adult 
Musk  Deer  is  about  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  shoulders ;  the  colour  is  light  brown, 
marked  with  a  shade  of  greyish-yellow.  Inhabiting  tho  rocky  and  mountainous  locations 
of  its  native  home,  it  is  remarkalily  active  and  suixiboted,  rivalling  even  the  chamois  or 
the  goat  in  the  agdity  M^th  which  it  can  ascend  or  descend  the  most  fearful  precipices. 
The  great  length  of  the  false  hoofs  adds  much  to  the  security  of  the  Musk  Deer's  footing 
upon  the  crags. 

It  is  only  iu  the  male  that  the  long  tusks  are  seen,  and  that  the  perfume  called  musk 
is  secreted.    Tlie  tiL^ks  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three  inclies  iu  length,  and  therefore 
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project  considerably  beyond  tbe  jaw.  In  sbape  they  are  compressed,  pointed,  and  t^Sua. 
Bharp-edged.  The  natives  say  that  their  principal  use  is  in  digging  up  the  kastooite 
plant,  a  kind  of  subterranean  Ijulb  ou  which  the  Musk  Doer  feeds,  and  which  itn^tarts 
the  peculiar  perfume  to  the  odorous  secretion.  The  musk  is  produced  in  a  glandular 
pouch  placed  in  the  abdomen,  and  when  the  animal  is  killed  for  the  sake  of  this  treasnr*, 
the  musk-bag  is  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  defend  its  precious  contents  from  expoeuw  to 
the  air.  When  securely  taken  from  the  animal,  the  musk  is  of  so  powerful  an  odoui  b» 
to  cause  headache  to  those  who  inlude  its  overpowering  fragrance.  The  a£9aence  of 
perfume  that  resides  in  the  musk  is  almost  incredible,  for  a  small  piece  of  this  wonderfnl 
secretion  may  remain  in  a  room  for  many  yeare,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  giw 
fortli  an  odour  which  is  appaitiutly  not  the  least  diminLshed  by  time. 

On  account  of  the  value  of  the  musk,  the  animal  wbdch  furnishes  the  predoM 
substance  is  subjected  to  great  peraecution  on  the  part  of  the  himters,  who  aimnillf 
destroy  great  numbers  of  these  active  little  animals.  The  native  hunters  await  the  settMi 
of  migration,  while  the  Deer  are  forced  to  pass  into  more  clement  latitudes  in  si^airh  oC 
subsistence,  and  beset  their  path  with  various  traps,  besides  seizing  every  opportunity  of 
destroying  them  by  mis.siles.  Although  so  good  a  leaper,  and  so  well  adapted  for  tmTenBy 
the  rocky  crags  of  its  native  hills,  the  Musk  Deer  is  not  a  very  good  climber,  and  detcndt 
slopes  with  great  difficulty. 

Anothee  member  of  the  Moschine  group  is  the  Kakchil.  or  Pigmy  Musk  {Tfiai^ 
pygm(Em\  a  Deer  which  is  found  in  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  which  is  as  celebrated  for  dl 
cunning  as  is  the  fox  among  ourselves. 

This  animal  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  musk  Deer,  and  although  somewhat  ««n«tg 
in  colour,  may  be  distinguished  by  a  broad  black  stripe  which  runs  along  the  back  ofU» 
neck,  and  forms  a  wide  band  across  the  chest.  Instead  of  living  in  the  cold  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  are  inhabited  by  the  musk  Deer,  the  Kanchil  preff—  *^-  tl^i^ 
wooded  districts  of  the  Javanese  forests.     Like  many  other  animals,  the  K  s  prm 

to  "  possuming,"  or  feigning  death  w^hen  it  is  taken  in  a  noose  or  trap,  and  as  6oon  as  tfcs 
successful  hunter  releases  the  clever  actor  from  the  retaining  cord,  it  leaps  opoii  te  bit 
and  darts  away  before  he  has  recovered  from  his  surprise. 


The  Napu,  or  Java  Musk,  iuh:iltits  Java  and  Suniatra.  and  witlioet  possessing  the 
intoUect  of  the  Kaiichil,  is  a  very  pleasing  animal  to  the  sight,  and  as  it  is  readily 
domesticated,  is  well  adapted  to  European  menageries. 

Fkom  the  earliest  times  that  are  recorded  iu  history,  the  Camel  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  animals  which  are  totally  subject  to  the  sway  of  man,  and  which  in  eiistern  countries 
contribute  so  mnch  to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  their  owners. 

There  arc  two  species  of  Camel  acknowleilged  by  zoologists,  namely,  the  common 
Oaunel  of  Arabia,  which  has  hut  one  hump,  and  the  Mecheri,  or  Bactrian  Camel,  which 
ipossesses  two  of  these  curious  appendages.  Of  these  two  animtds,  the  former  is  by  far 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  superior  to  its  two-humped  relative  in  almost  every  respect. 
Admirably  fitted,  as  are  all  animals,  for  the  task  which  they  are  intended  to  peiform,  the 
Camel  presents  such  wonderful  adaptations  of  form  to  duty,  that  the  most  superficial 
observer  cannot  but  be  stmck  with  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  the  creature  has  been 
endowed  with  the  various  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  are  needful  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  andd  whicli  it  dwells. 

As  the  animal  is  intended  to  tmverse  the  parched  sand  plains,  and  to  pass  several 
consecutive  day:)  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  liquid  nourishment,  tLere  is  an 
internal  structure  which  permits  the  animal  to  store  op  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
for  future  use.  For  this  purpose,  the  honeycomb  cells  of  the  "reticulum"  are  largely 
developed,  and  are  enabled  to  receive  and  to  retain  the  wat<*r  whicli  is  iH?ceived  into  the 
stomach  after  the  Uiitural  thirst  of  the  animal  hiis  been  supplied.  After  a  Camel  has 
been  accustomed  to  jnurneying  across  the  hot  and  arid  sand  wastes,  it  Irams  wisJom 
bv  exytenence,  and  contrives  to  hiy  bv  a  muL-h  gi'eater  supply  of  water  than  would  be 
I.  ZZ 
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accumulated  by  a  young  and  untried  animal.     It  is  supposed  that  the  Camel  is,  in  so 
way,  able  to  dilate  the  honeycomb  cells,  and  to  force  them  to  receive  a  large  quantity  ( 
the  priceless  liquid. 

A  large  and  experienced  Camel  will  receive  five  or  six  quarts  of  water  into  its  stomach, 
and  is  enabled  to  exist  for  as  many  days  without  needing  to  drink.  Aided  by  this  internal 
supply  of  water,  the  Camel  can  satiate  its  hunger  by  browsing  on  the  hard  and  withered 
thorns  that  are  found  scattered  thinly  through  the  deserts,  and  sutfers  no  injnr>'  to  its 
palate  from  their  iron-like  spears,  tliat  would  direfidly  wound  the  month  of  any  less 
sensitive  creature.  The  Camel  has  even  been  known  to  eat  pieces  of  dry  wood,  and  to 
derive  apparent  satisfaction  from  its  strange  meal. 

The  feet  of  the  Camel  arc  well  adapted  for  walking  upou  the  loose,  dry  sand«  than 
which  substance  is  no  more  uncertain  footing.  The  toes  are  very  brc»ad,  and  are  fumiBbed 
with  soft,  wide  cushions,  that  present  a  considerable  surface  to  the  loose  soil,  and  enable 
the  animal  to  maintaiu  a  firm  hold  upon  the  shifting  sands.  As  the  Camel  is  constantij 
forced  to  kneel  in  order  to  be  loaded  or  relieved  of  its  burden,  it  is  furnished  u])od  tii 
knees  and  breast  with  thick  callous  pads,  which  support  its  weight  without  injuring  the 
skin.  Thus  fitted  by  nature  for  its  strange  life,  the  Camel  faces  the  desert  sands  with 
boldness,  and  traverses  the  arid  rcgions  with  an  ease  and  quiet  celerity  that  has  gain^ 
for  the  creature  the  title  of  Ship  of  the  Desert. 

The  Camel  is  invariably  employed  as  an  animal  of  carriage,  when  in  its  native  land, 
and  is  able  to  support  a  load  of  five  or  six  himdred  pounds'  weight  ^vithout  being  ovrr- 
loaded.  The  Arab  will  not  willingly  injure  liis  Camel  by  placing  too  heavy  a  baiden 
upon  its  back,  but  in  India,  and  some  other  countries  where  the  Caniel  has  been 
naturalized  and  domesticated,  its  treatment  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Hundreds  of 
valuable  animals  are  annually  sacriHced  on  account  of  the  covetousness  of  their  owners, 
who  know  that  they  will  receive  payment  for  every  Camel  that  fid  Is  upon  the  journey,  and 
are  consequently  indifterent  to  the  sufTering  and  condition  of  those  animals  which  tl»cy 
have  nominally  taken  under  their  oara 

The  pace  of  tlio  Camel  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  even  tbt 
speed  of  the  Hcirie,  or  swift  Cauiel,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  "  In  crossing  the 
Nubian  desert,"  says  Captain  Peel,  "  I  paid  constant  attention  to  the  march  of  the  Camels^ 
hoping  it  might  be  of  some  service  hereafter  in  detenuining  our  position.  Tlie  uamber<i( 
strides  in  a  minute  with  the  same  foot  varied  very  little,  only  fi'om  thirty-seven  to  thirty- 
nine,  and  thii-ty-eight  was  the  average  ;  but  the  length  of  the  stride  was  more  uncextaiiv 
varying  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  six  inches.  As  we  were  always  urging  thfi 
Camels,  who  seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  know  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  across  that  feaifol 
tract,  I  took  seven  feet  as  the  average.  Tliese  figures  give  a  speed  of  2*62  geographical 
miles  per  hour,  or  exactly  three  English  miles,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ht^tutA 
speed  that  Camels,  lightly  loaded,  can  keep  up  on  a  journey.  In  general,  it  will  not  h% 
more  than  two  aud  a  half  English  miles.  My  dromedary  was  one  of  the  tallest^  tnd  th# 
seat  of  the  saddle  was  six  feet  sLx  inches  above  the  ground." 

Tlie  speed  of  the  Heirie  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  pe-r  hour,  but  tiM 
endurance  of  the  animal  is  so  wonderful,  that  it  is  able  to  keep  up  this  pace  for  tw--  -^-  *-  -Trsi 
without  stopping.     To  back  a  Heirie  at  full  speed  is  a  terrible  task,  as  the  pecu  » 

trot  at  wliicli  the  animal  proceeds  is  so  rough  aud  irregular  that  it  seems  to  i'    '  cXtij 

bone,  aud  to  shake  the  digestive  organs  almo.st  out  of  their  places.     It  is  71  t  any 

one  who  wishes  to  make  a  long  journey  on  one  of  these  animals  to  swathe  himself  t 
in  bandages,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  ill  effects  of  long  continued  jolting. 

The  gentle  disposition  and  sweet  temper  of  the  Camel  is  quite  as  imaginary  as  its  ?^ 
for  the  creature  is  truly  an  ill-conditioned  and  morose  beast,  ever  apt  to' bite,  i»r 
combative  as  to  engage  in  terrible  conflicts  with  its  own  species  as  soon  aa  it  is  reli<" 
its  load.     Taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  the  native  chiefs  will  often  tunnao  ibcm- 
selves  by  combats  between  fighting  Camels,  which  are  trained  for  the  purpose^  Ifln  thf 
fighting  tigers  and  buffaloes  of  India 

The  true  disposition  of  the  Camel  is  told  in  a  very  spirited  manner  by  the  author  of 
"  Life  among  the  Pandics." 
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**  Invaluable  he  is,  I  admit ;  likewise  hardy,  capable  of  carrying  enormous  loads  for 
great  distances  under  a  frightful  sun,  and  generally  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  to 
vhich  he  is  put,  namely,  that  of  a  baggage  animal.  But  to  say  that  a  Camel  is  patient,  to 
affirm  that  this  great,  grumbling,  groaning,  brown  brute  is  either  docile,  meek,  or  sweet- 
tempered,  is  stating  what  is  simply  not  the  case ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  Camel  in  a  good  humour,  or  otherwise  than  in 
open  or  moody  hostility  with  the  world  at  large  ;  at  least,  if  outward  appearances  are  to 
lie  credited. 

Watch  him  when  he  is  being  loaded  ;  see  his  keeper  struggling  frantically  with  him, 
only  succeeding  in  making  him  kneel  down  for  the  pui-pose  by  sheer  force,  and  when  down, 
only  keeping  him  there  by  tying  neck  and  fore-legs  together  tightly  with  a  piece  of  string; 
hear  him  grumbling  in  deep,  bubbling  tones,  with  mouth  savagely  opened,  and  I  think 
that  then  at  least  you  wiQ  admit  he  is  by  no  means  in  as  amiable  a  frame  of  mind  as  one 
conld  wisL  Observe  him  now  that  the  process  of  loading  is  completed,  and  the  string 
which  held  him  in  subjection  loosened  ;  up  he  rises,  a  great  brown  mountain,  still  groan- 
ing, still  bubbling,  and  away  he  goes,  madly  dashing  to  and  fro,  and  shaking  oft'  tables, 
portmanteaus,  beds,  furniture,  and  baggage  in  a  scattered  shower  around  him ;  and  I  think 
tiiat  even  his  stanchest  admirers  will  allow,  that  neither  at  this  moment  is  he  in  what  one 
wonld  call  a  pleasant  humour. 

Mr.  Camel  having,  after  some  battling,  been  overcome  and  compelled  to  carry  the  load 
to  which  he  so  objected,  but  not  until  he  has  damaged  it  considerably,  arrives  when  the 
march  is  over  at  the  camping  ground.  It  is  then  necessary  to  make  him  kneel  down  to 
have  that  load  removed,  grumbling  as  much  as  ever,  in  opposition  as  usual,  beaten 
physically,  but  with  soul  unsubdued,  and  internally  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  mutiny,  a 
sort  of  volcano  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  forth.'* 

The  "hump"  of  the  Camel  is  a  very  curious  part  of  its  structure,  and  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  who  judge  of  the  condition  of  their  beasts  by  the 
size,  shape,  and  firmness  of  the  hump.  They  say,  and  truly,  that  the  Camel  feeds  upon 
his  hump,  for  in  proportion  as  the  animal  traverses  the  sandy  wastes  of  its  desert  lands, 
and  snfFers  from  privation  and  fatigue,  the  hump  diminishes.  At  the  end  of  a  long  and 
painful  journey,  the  hump  will  often  nearly  vanish,  and  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
form  until  the  animal  has  undergone  a  long  course  of  good  feeding.  When  an  Arab  is 
about  to  set  forth  on  a  desert  journey,  he  pays  great  attention  to  the  humps  of  his  Camels, 
and  watches  them  with  jealous  care. 

Independently  of  its  value  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  Camel  ir,  most  precious  to  its  owners, 
as  it  supplies  them  with  food  and  clothing.  The  milk  mixed  with  meal  is  a  favourite  dish 
among  the  children  of  the  desert,  and  is  sometimes  purposely  kept  until  it  is  sour,  in  which 
state  it  is  very  grateful  to  the  Arab  palate,  but  especially  nauseous  to  that  of  a  European. 
The  Arabs  think  that  any  man  is  sadly  devoid  of  taste  who  prefers  the  sweet  new  milk  to 
that  which  has  been  mellowed  by  time.  A  kind  of  very  rancid  butter  is  churned  from 
the  cream  by  a  remarkably  simple  process,  consisting  of  pouring  the  cream  into  a  goat^skin 
sack,  and  shakipg  it  constantly  untU  the  butter  is  formed.  The  flesh  of  the  Camel  is 
seldom  eaten,  probably  because  the  animal  is  too  valuable  to  be  kiUed  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  eatea  Sometimes,  however,  in  a  season  of  great  festivity,  a  rich  Arab  will  slay 
one  of  his  Camels,  and  calling  aU  his  friends  and  relations  to  the  banquet,  they  hold 
high  festival  upon  the  unaccustomed  dainty.  The  long  hair  of  the  Camel  is  spun  into  a 
coarse  thread,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloths  and  similar  articles. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  Camel  sheds  its  hair,  in  order  to  replace  its  old  coat  by  a 
new  one,  and  the  Arabs  avail  themselves  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  hair  is  at  these 
times  adiherent  to  the  skin,  to  pluck  it  away  without  injuring  the  animal. 

In  extreme  cases,  when  the  water  has  failed  for  many  days,  and  the  desert  fountains 
are  dried  up,  the  Camel  dies  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  life  of  its  master,  and 
yields  up  the  store  of  water  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  stomach.  The  water 
thus  obtained  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  palate  ;  but  when  a 
man  is  dying  of  thirst  he  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  liquid  which  may 
save  his  life.    Unpleasant  though  it  be,  this  water  is  hardly  more  unpalatable  than  that 
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wliich  is  carried  in  leathern  ba^js  on  the  Camel's  hack,  and  which  is  not  oiily  he 
the  rays  of  the  fierce  sun,  hut  is  strongly  impregnated  with  a  leatheiy  flavour,  and 
as  if  it  were  taken  out  of  a  tan-pit.  The  water  which  is  taken  from  the  Camel's  8t4niiieb 
is  even  cooler  ttian  that  which  has  been  carried  on  its  back,  as  the  natural  heat  of  tlrt 
animal  is  not  comparable  to  that  wliich  is  produced  by  the  continual  rays  of  the  bunu^S 
desert  sun. 

The  height  of  an  ordinary  Camel  at  the  shoulder  is  about  six  or  seven  feet»  and  iU 
colour  is  a  light  Itrown,  of  various  depths  in  different  individuals,  some  fiif>ecititeit9  bdtt 
nearly  black,  and  others  almost  white.  The  diM»medary  is  the  lighter  breed  of  CiUzMil  ana 
is  chiefly  used  for  riding,  while  the  ordinary  Canjel  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  bmtkn. 
Between  the  two  animals  there  is  about  the  same  ditlerence  as  between  a  druy-hocse  ani 
a  hunter,  the  Heirie  being  analogous  to  the  race  horse. 

Tlic  Bacjtri^vn  Camel  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Camd  by  the 
flouhle  hump  which  it  hears  on  its  back,  and  whicli  is  precisely  analogous  in  its  stroditn 
anil  uthce  to  that  of  the  Arabian  Camel 

The  geiii'ral  torioaf  i<ui  of  this  animal ;  its  lofty  neck,  raising  its  he: 

solar  radiati(u»s  JVoui  the  heab-d  ground  ;  its  valve-like  nostrils,  that  cl<         _,:._„,.^, 

a  gi'aiu  of  drifting  sand  should  invade  their  precincts  ;  its  wide  cushion-Uke  feft,  and 
^jowers  of  abstinence,  prove  tliat,  like  its  Ambian  relative,  it  is  iutt:'uded  ff^'  **      •  t}T|n 
of  traversing  vast  deserts  without  needing  refreshment  on  the  way.    This  sp  pf«id 

through  central  Asia,  Thibet,  and  China,  and  is  domesticated  through  a  hir^^c  portion 
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the  world  It  is  not  so  enduring  an  animal  iis  tlie  Aral)iaa  species,  requiring  a  fresh 
supply  of  liquid  every  three  duys  ;  while  the  Arabinn  Cuniel  can  cjcist  without  water 
for  five  or  even  six  days.  It  is  employed  by  the  Persians  in  a  rather  curious  military 
capacity  ;  its  saddle  being  furnished  with  one  or  two  swivel  guns,  which  are  managed  by 
the  rider.  Tlie  corps  is  called  the  Camel  Artillery,  and  is  of  considerable  value  in  the 
peculiar  roode  of  fighting  which  is  prevalent  in  the  Ka.st. 

Tlie  height  of  the  Bactrian  Camel  is  rather  more  than  that  of  the  Arabian  species,  and 
its  colour  is  generally  brown,  which  sometimes  deepens  into  sooty  black,  and  sometimes 
fades  into  a  dirty  white. 

The  true  camels  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  t)ld  AVorhh  but  find  reprcsentatives 
in  the  New  World  in  four  acknowledged  species  of  the  gonus  Llama. 

These  animals  arp.  comparatively  small  in  their  dimensions,  and  possess  no  hump,  so 

that  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  camels.      Their  hair  is  veiy  woolly,  and 

their  countenance  has  a  very  sheep-hke  expression,  so  that  a  full-halied  Llama  instantly 

reminds  the  spectator  of  a  long-legged,  long-necked  sheep.     Tlie  feet  of  the  Llamas  are 

I    very  dillerent  fr<jm  those  of  the  camels,  as  their  haunts  are  always  found  to  be  upon  rocky 

fcjproiind,  and  their  feet  must  of  uecessit)-  be  accommodated  to  the  gi'ound  on  which  they 

P3fre  accustomed  to  tread.     The  toes  of  the  Llama  ar<?  complet^ely  divided,  and  are  each 

j    furnished  with  a  rough  cushion  beneath,  and  a  strong,  claw-like  hoof  above,  so  that  the 

meTnl>er  may  take  a  firm  hold  of  rocky  and  uneven  ground. 

Four  sijecies  of  Llamas  are  now  acknowledged  ;  namely,  the  Vicugna,  the  Guanaoo, 
the  Yamma,  and  the  Alpaca,  eich  of  which  will  be  brietiy  described. 

The  VicUfJNA  is  found  in  the  most  elevated  localities  of  Batavia  and  Northern  Chili, 
and  is  a  veiy  wild  and  untamable  animal,  havmg  resisted  all  the  altenq>ts  of  tlie  patient 
natives  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  domestication.  It  is  extremely  active  and  sure-footed  in 
its  mountain  home,  and  being  equally  timid  and  wary,  is  seldom  captured  in  a  living  state. 
It  lives  in  herds  near  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  its  habits  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  chamois.     The  short,  soft,  silken  fur  of  this  animal  is  very  valuable,  and  causes 
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the  death  of  thousands  of  Vicugnas,  which  are  slain  hy  various  methods  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  coats.  The  colour  of  the  Vicugna  is  a  nearly  unifonn  brown,  tinged  with 
yellow  on  the  back,  and  fading  into  grey  on  the  abdomen.  Its  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
about  two  feet  six  inches. 

Tlie  GUANACO  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  ranging  over  the  whole  d 
the  temperate  regions  of  Patagonia.  The  colour  of  this  species  is  a  reddish-browii,  tbe 
ears  and  hind  legs  grey.  The  neck  is  long  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  tk 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  three  feet  six  inches. 

The  Guanaco  lives  in  herds  varying  in  number  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty,  but  is 
sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  much  greater  numbers,  resembling  sheep,  not  only  in  their 
gregarious  habits,  but  in  the  implicit  obedience  with  which  they  rely  npon  their  leader. 
Should  they  be  deprived  of  his  guardianship  they  become  so  bewildered  that  they  nm 
aimlessly  from  spot  to  spot,  and  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  experienced  hunters.  It  is  a 
very  wary  and  timid  animal ;  but  like  many  creatures  of  similar  disposition,  is  possessed 
with  so  strong  a  feeling  of  curiosity  that  it  can  be  attracted  towards  the  hunter  if  he  lies 
down  on  the  gi-ound  and  kicks  his  feet  in  the  air.  Even  the  reports  of  his  rifle  do  n<A 
frighten  the  animals,  who,  says  Darwin,  consider  them  as  part  of  the  performance.  Still, 
it  is  a  quick-sighted  and  wary  animal,  and  if  it  perceives  a  human  being  approaching  its 
domicile,  it  sets  up  a  shrill  neighing  scream,  which  is  often  the  first  intimation  of  iti 
presence.  The  whole  herd  then  set  ofiF  into  a  rapid  canter  along  tbe  hill-6ide»  and  gain 
some  elevated  spot  where  they  can  feel  themselves  safe. 

The  Guanaco,  in  common  with  the  other  species,  is  rather  short-tempered,  and  has  a 
very  unpleasant  habit  of  displaying  its  anger  by  discharging  a  shower  of  half-digested 
food  and  saliva  over  the  offender.  Fonnerly,  this  saHval  discharge  was  Uiought  to  \» 
acrid,  and  capable  of  raising  blisters  upon  the  human  skin.  This,  however,  is  fortanatelT 
not  the  case,  although  the  assault  is  eminently  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  ill  scent  of 
the  ejected  liquid.  In  its  wild  state  the  Guanaco  seems  to  have  little  or  no  idea  of 
resistance,  being  easily  held  by  a  single  dog  until  the  hunter  can  come  up  and  make  sore 
of  his  prize.  But  in  domesticated  life,  it  seems  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  combativeness,  for 
it  will  kick  with  both  hind  legs,  and  deliver  severe  blows  with  the  knees  of  those  liinte. 
Among  themselves,  however,  the  males  fight  desperately,  the  cause  of  combat  being 
generally  some  favom-ed  and  coveted  female. 

The  Guanaco  is  wonderfully  sure-footed  upon  rocky  ground,  and  is  also  a  pijd 
swimmer,  taking  voluntarily  to  the  water,  and  swimming  from  one  island  to  another 
When  near  the  sea,  it  will  drink  the  salt  water,  and  has  often  been  observed  in  the  act  of 
drinking  the  brmy  waters  of  certain  salt  springs. 

Tlie  Yamma,  or  LiiAMA,  is  of  a  bro\\Ti,  or  variegated  colour,  and  its  legs  are  long  and 
slender.  In  former  days,  this  animal  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  which  was  possessed 
by  the  natives,  and  it  was  largely  used  by  the  Spaniards  (who  described  it  as  a  sheep  ■  for 
the  same  pui-posc.  It  is  able  to  cany  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  traveise 
about  foui-teen  or  fifteen  miles  per  diem.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  it  is  now"  being  rapidly 
supplanted  by  the  ass,  wliUe  the  European  sheep  is  gradually  taking  its  place  as  a  wool- 
bearer.  The  flesh  of  the  Llama  is  dark  and  coarse,  and  is  accordingly  held  in  l-ad 
repute. 

Tlie  Alpaca,  or  Paco,  is,  together  with  the  last  animal,  supposed  by  several  zoologists 
to  be  only  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  Guanaco.  Its  colour  is  generally  black,  but  is  often 
variegated  with  brown  and  white.  The  wool  of  this  species  is  long,  soft,  silky,  and 
extremely  valuable  in  the  commercial  world.  A  herd  of  Llamas  has  b^n  imported  into 
Austmlia,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  w^ell,  the  yield  of  wool  ha\Tng  HrJi 
quite  as  rich  as  was  hoped  by  the  enterprising  importer.  It  is  a  handsome  and  a*gentie 
animal,  and  is  only  found  in  a  domesticated  state. 
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H  0  li  S  E  S. 

The  Horse  has.  from  time  immemorial,  been  mafle  the  companion  and  servant  of  man, 
ad  its  original  progenitors  are  unkno\vn.  It  is  supposed,  liowever.  that  the  Horee  must 
ftve  derived  its  origin  from  centra.1  Asia,  and  from  theuee  have  spread  to  almost  every 
Drtion  of  the  globe. 
There  are  several  connti-ies,  such  as  Tartary  and  Northern  America,  whei-e  the  Horse 
wild,  and  has  almost  entirely  reverted  to  its  primeval  state,  thus  afibixiing  an  idea 
the  manners  and  cvistoms  of  the  Horse  Ibi-foi'e  it  wrta  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
m.  In  Tartary,  tiie  Wild  Horses  are  found  in  herds,  consisting  of  many  thousands  in 
[iber,  and  are  actuated  by  a  wonderful  spirit  of  discipline,  each  herd  acting  under  the 
Dmmands  of  a  single  leader,  and  executing  his  orders  with  military  precision.  The 
tars  recruit  their  studs  from  these  herds,  capturing  the  best  and  stix)ngest  animals 
lith  the  aid  of  a  falcon,  which  is  trained  to  settle  on  the  Horse's  head,  and  Iliitter  its 
wings  about  his  face  so  as  to  blind  and  detain  hiin  until  the  hunter  comes  up  to  secure 
his  prize.  The  hoi-ses  thus  taken  are  coupled  with  the  tame  auiraali?,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  learn  to  perform  their  share  of  the  work,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  master  a;s 
implicitly  as  they  once  obeyed  those  of  their  quadrupedal  leader. 

Each  herd  is  headed  by  an  old  experienced  Utn-sc,  who  holds  his  position  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  loses  his  chieftainship  if  vanquislied  by  any  opponent  The  young  males 
are  always  excluded  from  these  herds,  and  are  forced  to  live  solitaiy  lives  untd.  they  can 
attract  some  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  set  up  an  establishment  on  their  own  account.  The 
colour  of  the  Wild  Horse  of  Tartary  is  red,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  bade 
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Not  only  do  llic  Tartars  ride  their  Horses,  but  they  drink  the  niilk  and  eat  the  fitsik, 
80  that  a  Hoise-lmnt  is  often  conducted  merely  as  a  food-procuring  expedition.    From  i^     \ 
milk  the  Tart<irs  manufacture  a  peculiar  sub-acid  liquid,  which  they  term  "  koumiss,"  an-i      \ 
is  made  by  permitting  it  to  become  sour,  and  tlien  stirring  the  curd  and  milk  \'iol*ntly 
with  a  large  stick  until  it  is  forced  into  a  homogeneous  mass.     From  the  same  subsUn> 
the  Tartars  make  a  fermented  liquid.    These  Ilorses  are  very  strong  and  hardy,  and  tht 
breed  is  preserved  in  good  condition  by  the  custom  which  prevails  among  the  Tartars  of 
killing  and  eating  the  defective  or  weak  foals,  and  preserving  the  strong  and  healthy  fcr 
use.    Being  brought  up  with  the  family,  the  Tartar  Horse  is  very  gentle  and  familiar  with 
its  owners.     Wlien  they  are  only  a  few  months  of  age  they  are  ridden  by  the  children, 
but  never  backed  by  a  man  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old     They  are  then,  hovener, 
severely  treated,  being  forced  to  travel  for  several  consecutive  days,  and  to  endiive  gmt 
privations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Another  well-known  example  of  the  Wild  Horse  is  the  Mustai^o  of  the  Americu 
prairies. 

This  animal  is  congregated  into  vast  herds,  which  are  always  under  the  gnardianship 
of  a  single  leader,  who  is  able,  in  some  wonderful  manner,  to  convey  his  orders  to  all  his 
subjects  simultaneously.  Although  surrounded  by  various  enemies,  such  as  the  puma, 
the  wolf,  and  the  jaguar,  they  care  little  for  these  ravenous  and  poweifiil  cainhron, 
trusting  in  their  united  strengm  to  save  them  from  harm.  There  is  no  animal  tiiat  will 
dare  to  face  a  troop  of  Wild  Horses,  which  often  entice  the  domesticated  animalw  intotiiar 
ranks,  and  carry  them  exultingly  into  the  free  plains. 

The  Mustang  is  always  a  strong  and  a  useful  animal,  and  is  mach  sought  after  as  a 
saddle-horse.  To  capture  these  wild  creatures  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  is  generallT 
managed  by  the  help  of  the  lasso,  although  the  rifle  is  sometimes  called  into  requisitioD 
in  difficult  cases.  This  latter  plan,  technically  called  "  creasing,"  is  never  employed  but 
by  very  accurate  marksmen,  as  the  difference  of  half  an .  inch  in  the  line  of  fire  is 
sufficient  either  to  miss  the  animal  or  to  kill  it  on  the  spot.  In  "  creasing  **  a  Horse,  tk 
himter  aims  so  as  to  graze  the  skull  just  behind  the  ear,  the  sudden  blow  stunning  tho 
Horse  for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  time  the  hunter  pounces  on  the  bewildered  animal, 
and  secures  it  before  it  has  fairly  recovered  its  senses. 

The  lasso  is,  however,  generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  as  it  can  be  thrown 
with  precision  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  practised  hands.  Tlu> 
formidable  instniment  is  very  simple  in  construction,  being  a  carefully  plaited  rope  of 
green  hide,  one  end  being  furnished  with  an  iron  ring,  and  the  other  extremity  fastened 
to  the  saddle.  When  not  in  use,  it  is  hung  in  coils  upon  a  projection  of  the  saddle,  but 
when  the  hunter  has  his  game  in  view,  he  throws  the  coils  over  his  left  arm,  makes  a 
slip-noose  by  means  of  the  iron  ring,  and  then  grasping  the  ring  and  cord  firmly  in  bis 
left  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  noose  from  slipping,  he  grasps  the  centre  of  the  noose  and 
the  main  cord  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  then  ready  for  action.  Swinging  the  large  noose, 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  around  his  head,  the  weight  of  the  iron  ring  giving  a  powerful 
impetus,  the  hunter  is  able  to  hurl  the  leathern  cord  to  its  full  length,  and  with  deadly 
aim.  As  the  noose  flies  circling  through  the  air  it  gradually  contracts  in  diameter,  S"! 
that  the  hunter  is  forced  to  accommodate  the  size  of  the  loop  to  the  distance  of  thf 
f»l)ject  aimed  at. 

Wlien  fully  caught,  the  Mustang  is  savage  and  furious  at  liis  discomfiture,  and  would 
speedily  escape  from  his  bondage  but  for  the  clever  and  simple  method  of  subjection 
which  is  employed.  The  lasso  being  flung  round  its  neck,  the  Horse  nearly  strangles  itseli 
by  its  plungings  and  struggles,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  stand  still  and  gasp  for  breath  The 
hunter  now  dismounts  from  his  Horse,  and  keeping  his  hands  on  the  lasso,  adA'anoes 
cautiously  towards  the  captured  animal,  hauling  the  rope  tight  whenever  it  tries  to  escape. 
In  a  short  time  he  works  his  way  towards  the  creature's  head,  and  seizing  its  muzzle  in  his 
hand,  blows  strongly  into  its  nostrils.  Overcome  by  some  strange  influence,  the  How 
immediately  becomes  quiet,  and  in  a  few  hours  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a 
regularly  trained  animal. 


This  mode  of  rrducing  the  Horse  to  subjection  is  employed  by  tlie  Comanche  and 
neighl>ouring  Indians,  bnt  the  CJauchos,  or  inhabitants  of  tlic  Pampas,  manage  in  a 
different  and  fiir  more  cruel  manner,  the  idea  of  humanity  never  entering  the  head  of 
either  Indian  or  white  man.  As  soon  as  a  AVild  Horse  is  captured,  its  legs  are  suddenly 
pulled  aside,  and  the  poor  animal  foils  prostmte  on  the  ground.  A  Gaucho  then  seats 
himself  on  his  head,  while  others  gird  a  saddle  tightly  on  his  back,  and  force  a  bit  into 
his  mouth.  The  nder  next  stands  astride  the  prostrate  quadruped,  which  is  then  released 
from  the  weight  upon  its  head.  Up  leaps  the  Horse,  striving  in  vain  to  escape,  for  the 
Gaucho  seats  !umself  in  the  saddle  as  the  animal  rises,  and  is  never  to  be  shaken  off  as 
long  as  the  Horse  disobeys  his  will.  Uowever  re>stive  the  poor  creature  may  be,  it  soon 
exhausts  itself  by  unavailing  efforts,  and  becomes  passively  submissive.  Sometimes  a 
stubborn  and  determined  animal  refuses  to  move,  and  stands  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which 
it  had  faUen,  The  cruel  spurs  of  the  Gaucho,  however,  soon  set  it  going,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  is  thoroughly  subdued. 

The  elegant,  swift,  and  withal  powerful  Horses  of  which  England  is  so  proud,  and 
which  are  employed  in  the  chase  or  the  course,  owe  their  best  qualities  to  the  judicious 
admixture  of  the  Arabian  blood.  The  Arab  Horse  lias  long  been  celebrated  for  its  swift 
limbs,  exquisite  form,  and  affectionate  disposition ;  the  latter  quahty  resulting,  however, 
chieHy  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tamed. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  Arab  Hoi'ses,  only  one  of  which  is  of  very  great  value. 
Tiiis  variety,  termed  the  Kochlani,  is  so  highly  prized,  that  a  mare  of  the  pure  breed  can 
hardly  be  procured  at  any  cost,  and  even  the  male  animal  is  not  easy  of  attainment    The 
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pedigi'cc  of  these  Hoi-ses  is  carefully  presen'ed,  and  written  in  most  florid  tesui  vpA 
parchment.  In  some  cases,  the  genealogy  is  said  to  ext'Cnd  for  nearly  two  thousuid  ytan-^ 
The  body  of  the  Arab  Horae  is  very  light,  its  neck  long  and  arched,  its  eye  full  and  •& 
and  its  limbs  delicate  and  slender.  Tlie  temper  of  the  animal  is  remarkably  sweety  for  •» 
it  has  been  born  and  bred  among  the  family  of  its  oNvuer,  it  avoids  iujuring  even  Ac 
little  children  that  roll  about  among  its  legs,  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  its  own  oOkprinic;. 
So  attached  to  its  owner  is  this  beautiful  Horse,  that  if  he  should  be  thrown  (rom  its  back, 
the  animal  will  stand  quietly  by  its  prostrate  master,  and  wait  until  he  gains  stte^gUi  (• 
remount 

The  training  of  the  Kochlani  is  not  so  severe  as  is  generally  imagined,  for  the  pnawws 
of  water  and  abundant  pastunige  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  rear  t*v  "  — •nal  to  • 
projjer  manner.   Nut  until  the  strength  and  muscles  of  the  animal  are  dev<  a  tml 

permitted,  and  then  it  is  truly  a  terrible  one.  Wien  the  mare — for  the  inulc  anixnttl » 
never  ridden  Ijy  the  Arabs — has  attained  her  full  developmtmt,  she  is  mounted  for  tU 
fu-st  time,  and  ridden  at  full  speed  for  fifty  or  sixty  njiles  without  re&pitei  HotflMl 
fainting,  she  is  then  forced  into  deep  water,  which  compels  her  to  swim,  and  if  filie  d«i 
not  feed  freely  irmnediutely  after  this  tem£c  trial,  she  is  rejected  as  unwovtby  of  ieug 
reckoned  among  the  tnie  KochlanL 

For  the  animals  wliich  will  stand  tills  terrible  test  tlie  Arab  has  almoai  an  idolatW 
regard,  and  will  oftentimes  spare  an  enemy  merely  on  account  of  his  etoed. 

TIjc  Race  Horse  of  England  is,  periiaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  foxbound,  tfw  tuM 
admirable  example  of  the  perfection  to  which  a  domesticated  animal  can  be  bnM^lil  tif 

careful  breeding  and  training. 
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Wliatover  may  have  bepii  its  original  sonrce,  the  Racer  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  mixture  of  Arab  blood,  through  the  means  of  the  Godolphin  and  I'erby  Arabians. 
l!lie  celebrated  Horse  Eclipse  was  a  descendant,  on  the  motlier's  side,  of  tlie  Godolphin 
Arabian,  that  wonderful  animal  whicli  \vm  rescued  from  drawing  a  cart  in  Paris,  and 
which  was  afterwards  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  regenerating  the  breed  of 
English  racers.  lie  was  also  descended,  on  his  father's  side,  from  the  Darley  Arabian. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  botli  pai-ents  of  this  extraoMinary  animal  were  unappreciated 
by  tlieii"  o^vners,  Marsk,  his  father,  having  been  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  then 
permitted  to  run  nearly  wdd  in  the  New  Forest.  Spiletta,  his  mother,  only  i-an  one  race, 
in  winch  she  was  beaten,  and  Squii-t.,  the  father  of  Marsk,  was  actually  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  a  groom  as  he  was  being  led  to  the  slaughter-house. 

Eclipse  was  never  beaten,  and  his  racing  career  extended  only  through  seventeen 
months,  and  in  that  short  period  of  time  he  won  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
At  his  last  race  he  was  obliged  to  walk  over  the  course,  as  no  one  dared  enter  a  Horse 
against  him.  Ten  years  after  that  evunt,  his  owner,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  was  requested  to  sell 
Lira,  and  demanded  the  8\im  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  an  annuitj-  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  together  with  sL\  of  his  oflspring  yearly.  When  he  died,  in  1789,  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  realized  for  his  owner  a  princtdy  fortune.  His  skeleton  is 
BOW  in  the  museum  at  Oxford.  His  shape  was  ver>'  remarkable,  the  lunder  quarters 
being  considerably  higher  than  the  shoulders,  and  his  breathing  was  so  thick  that  it  could 
be  Iieard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ho  was  originally  j)urcha.sed  for  seventy-five  guineas, 
at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ctnnberhind,  by  wliom  he  was  lired. 


710  THE  HUNTER 

Many  tlioroiigh-bred  Horses  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  puriMJses  of  the  turf  ait 
admirably  adapted  for  the  chase,  and  are  trained  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  body  of  the 
Hunter  should  not  be  so  long  as  that  of  the  racer,  and  requires  fpxiatcr  compactness,  is 
order  that  he  may  not  fatigue  himself  by  taking  too  long  a  stride  over  ploughed  lanl 
A  comparatively  hirge  foot  is  required,  in  order  to  save  it  from  Inking  destroyed  V-t  ibe 
rapid  alternation  of  soft  and  hard  ground  which  the  animal  is  obliged  to  travfrsf.  ami 
which  woTild  batter  a  small  contracted  foot  to  such  an  extent  as  to  i^Mider  the  H'»r«^ 
useless.  The  low  shouldei-s  of  Eclipse  would  be  very  injurious  in  a  Hunter,  on  acroun- 
of  the  numerous  antl  trying  leaps  which  it  is  often  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  best  bred  Horses  are  generally  the  most  affectionate  and  docile,  although  tkir 
spirit  is  very  high,  and  their  temper  hot  and  ([uick.  There  are  few  animals  which  an? 
more  affectionate  than  a  Horee,  which  seems  to  feel  a  necessity  for  attachment;  and  if  hi$ 
sympathies  be  not  roused  by  human  means,  he  will  make  friends  with  the  nouest  Hm-^ 
being.  Cats  are  great  favourites  with  Horaes,  and  even  the  famous  ChDlaby;  ctUed,  fioa 
his  ferocity,  the  Mad  Arabian,  had  Iiis  little  friend  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb,  ^riuush  would 
take  any  liberties  with  him,  and  was  accustomed  to  butt  at  the  flies  as  they  came  too  nor 
his  strange  ally.  The  Godolphin  Arabian  was  also  strongly  attached  to  a  odk  which 
usually  sat  on  his  back,  or  nestled  in  the  manger.  When  he  died,  the  cat  pined  awitf  and 
soon  followed  her  loved  friend. 

These  examples  are  sutiicicnt  to  show  that  the  ferocity  of  these  animals  was  oniaed  hr 
the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  their  human  associates,  who  either  did  not  know  how  to  mnst 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  the  animal,  or  brutally  despised  and  crushed  them.  Hie  Hone 
is  a  much  more  intellectual  animal  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  will  be  ackmywledgpd  br 
any  one  who  has  possessed  a  favourite  Horse,  and  treated  it  with  uniform  kiiidneaft 

There  is  no  need  for  whip  or  spur  when  the  rider  and  steed  understand  each  other, 
and  the  bridle  is  reduced  almost  to  a  mere  form,  as  the  touch  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a 
voice,  are  sufficient  to  direct  the  animal  We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  elephantiiie  dnv- 
horses  that  march  so  majestically  along  with  their  load  of  casks,  and  which  instantaneoofjj 
ol)ey  the  singular  sounds  which  continually  issue  from  the  throats  of  their  conductors,  and 
back,  stop,  advance,  or  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  without  requiring  the  touch  of  a  rein  or  tl* 
blow  of  a  whip.  The  infliction  of  pain  is  a  clumsy  and  a  barbarous  manner  of  guiding  i 
Horse,  and  we  shall  never  reap  the  full  value  of  the  animal  until  we  have  learned  to  n-.^ptl 
its  feelings,  and  to  shun  the  infliction  of  torture  as  a  brutal,  a  cowardly,  and  an  unnece»aiy 
act.  To  maltreat  a  child  is  always  held  to  be  a  cowardly  and  unmanly  act,  and  it  is 
equally  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  the  human  character  to  maltreat  a  poor  anir-il 
which  has  no  possibility  of  revenge,  no  hope  of  redress,  and  no  words  to  make  its  wtot^  ■ 
known.  Pain  is  pain,  whether  inflicted  on  man  or  beast,  and  we  are  equally  respon-sii'le 
in  either  case. 

As  an  unprejudiced  obsen^er,  with  no  purpose  to  ser\'e,  and  without  bias  in  either 
direction,  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing,  that  Mr.  l^rey's  method  of  bringing  the 
Horse  under  subjection  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  very  gK*J 
improvement  on  the  cruel  and  savage  method  which  is  so  often  employed  by  coarse  and 
ignorant  men,  and  truly  called  "  breaking."  Having  repeatedly  witnessed  the  successful 
operations  of  that  gentleman,  in  subduing  Horses  that  had  previously  defied  all  efforts, 
I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  cruel  process.  The  method  by  which  it  is  achieved  is 
now  sufficiently  familiar,  ai»d  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  idea  is  a  true  and  philosophical 
one.  The  Horse  is  mostly  fierce  because  it  is  nervous,  and  bites  and  kicks,  not  because  it 
is  enraged,  but  because  it  is  alarmed.  Restore  confidence,  and  the  creature  becomes 
quiet,  without  any  desire  to  use  its  hoofs  and  teeth  in  an  aggressive  manner.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  animal  is  at  liberty  to  annihilate  its  teacher, 
and  the  strap  is  only  used  until  the  Horse  is  convinced  that  the  presence  of  a  hnman 
form,  or  the  touch  of  a  human  hand,  has  nothing  of  the  terrible  in  it  Confidence 
soon  takes  the  place  of  fear,  and  the  animal  seems  to  receive  its  teacher  at  once  int«» 
its  good  graces,  following  him  like  a  dog,  and  rubbing  its  nose  against  his  shoulder. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Horse  is  veiy  considerable,  and  the  creature  will  voluntarily 
perform   acts  that  dispKy   a  considerable  amount  of  intellect.     From  a   number  of 


anecdotes  relating  to  the  mtelk'Ctual  powers  of  the  Horse,  I  select  the  following,  some  of 
them  entirely  original,  and  uthers  very  littk*  known. 

An  orchard  had  been  repeatedly  stripped  of  ita  best  and  rijiest  fruit,  and  the  luarauders 
"had  laid  their  plans  so  cimiiinj^ly  that  the  stricteist  %n^dlance  t;ould  not  delect  them.  At 
last  the  depredators  were  discovered  to  be  a  uiaTu  and  her  cult  which  were  turned  out  to 
graze  among  the  trees.  The  mare  was  seen  to  gn  up  to  one  of  the  apple-trees  and  to 
thrt)W  hei'self  a^ijainst  the  trunk  so  violently  that  a  shuwer  of  ripi^  apples  eamu  tumbling 
down,  .She  and  her  oflsprinp^  tlien  ate  the  fallen  apples,  and  the  same  pi-ocess  waa 
re{H?ated  at  another  tree.  Another  mare  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  water-butt,  and 
whenever  she  was  thirsty,  was  accustomed  to  go  to  tlie  butt,  turn  the  tjip  with  her  teeth. 
drink  until  her  thirst  M'aa  satistied,  and  then  to  close  tlie  t^ip  again.  1  have  heard  of  two 
oniiuaU  which  performed  this  fe^it,  but  one  of  them  waa  not  clever  enough  to  turn  the 
tup  back  again,  and  used  to  let  al!  the  water  run  to  waste. 

A  careless  groom  M-as  ordered  to  prepare  a  nin.sh  lor  one  of  the  Horses  placed  under 
his  csiv.  and  after  making  a  thin,  unsatisfactory  mixtur«3,  hft  hastily  threw  a  quantity  of 
chaff  on  the  surface  and  gave  it  tu  the  Horse.  The  animul  tried  to  push  away  the  chatf 
aiid  get  his  nose  into  the  rnasb,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  and  when  he  tried  to  draw  the 
Liquid  into  his  mouth,  the  chaff  Hew  into  his  throat  and  nearly  choked  liim.  Being 
liaffled,  lie  paimed  awhile,  and  then  pulled  a  lock  of  hay  from  the  rack.  Pushing  the  hay 
through  the  chalT,  he  contrived  to  su<:k  tlie  liquid  ma-sh  through  the  interstices  until  the 
hay  was  satnratiMl  with  moisture.  He  then  ate  the  piece  of  hay,  pulled  another  lock 
from  the  ruck,  and  n-pejiteil  the  jiroeess  until  h"  hud  finished  his  mash. 
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Like  the  race  Horse  and  the  hunter,  the  Hackney  or  Road  Horse  is  obtained  Vt 
judicious  breeding,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Youatt  to  be  "niore  ilifficult  to  find  th&nefii 
the   hunter  or  the  courser.     Tliere  are  several  faults   that  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
hunter,  but  which   the   Road   Hnrso   mnst  not  have.     ITie  former  may  stari,  jomj  )» 
awkward  in  his  walk  or  even  liis  trot,  lie  may  have  thrushes  or  corns  ;  but  if  he  o"'^  '-^"' » 
good  shipping  pace,  and  has  wind  and  bottom,  we  can  put  up  with  Uim  and  p! 
But  the  Hackney,  if  lie  is  worth  having,  nnist  have  good  foixj  legs  and  good  liin*i.  •    ; 
too ;  he  must  be  sound  on  his  feet,  even-tempered,  no  starter,  quiet  iti  wLatevex  s.!rr. ::   - 
he   may  be   placed,  not  heavy  in   hand,  and  never  disposed  to  fall  on  his  Inv.- 
Hackney  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  pleasantness  of  his  paces    and    Ids   f^.ii<u    --^J 
temper  and  endurance,  than  for  his  speed.     We  rarely  want  to  go  more  than  ci'^lit  •  i  tr 
mdes  an  hour,  and  on  a  journey  not   more  than  six  or  seven.     The  fast  Hur-'  r     ::  i 
especially  the  fast  trotters,  are  not  even  in  their  paces,  and  although  they  may  j"  :f   ■' 
veiy  extraordinary  feats,  are  disabled  and  worthless  when  the  slower  Horse  is  in  U^  r.:' 

The  same  author,  to   whose   valuable  work  on  the  Horse  the  reader  is  ri  -m'  .^ 
a  treasury  of  valuable  information,  proceeds  to  obseive  that  pui«  blooil  is  disa-K  ::i:.-.-'  - 
to  a  Hackney,  as  it  gives   small  lioofs,  slender  legs,  and  a  long  stride,  eaiii     1  .^    ' 
qualities  would  be  hurtfid  on  the  liurd  stony  road.     There  should,  however.  In*  a 
lu^di  breeding  in  the  animal,  the  amount  to  be  regulated  by  the  country  in  which  .'  - 
and  the  %v'ork  which  it  has  to  perform. 

When  properly  managed  and  kindly  treated,  the  Hackney  is  n  most  intellisrat 
animal,  displaying  a  suiguhirly  excellent  memory.  This  extraordinary  memoTy  of  tix 
Horse  liivs  often  proved  serviceable  to  its  owner,  and  in  many  instances  lias  lieen  mnh 
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the  means  of  saving  hia  life.  An  ordinary  Hackney  had  hnon  ridden  to  a  spot  far  from 
home,  very  diilicnlt  to  find,  and  into  which  neither  he  nor  his  rider  had  previously  been. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  same  journey  was  repeated,  but  at  a  dLstancc  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  his  destination  the  night  closed  in  and  the  rain  poured  in  ton-ents.  Having 
entirely  lost  his  way,  the  rider  in  despair  flung  the  reins  on  his  Jlorae's  neck,  and  left  him 
to  his  own  desires.  The  intelligent  animal  proved  himself  equal  to  the  tnist  which  was 
reposed  in  him,  and  in  half-an-hour  drew  up  at  the  house  which  his  master  wiis  visiting. 

The  power  of  the  well-bred  Hackney  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  feat, 
recorded  in  the  above  mentioned  work, — 

"An  English  bred  mare  was  matched  to  trot  one  hundred  milea  in  ten  hours  and  a 
half.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  animals  that  coidd  do  almost  anything  as  a  hack,  a 
liunter,  or  in  harness.  On  one  occasion,  after  having,  in  following  the  hounds  and 
travelling  to  and  from  course,  gone  through  at  least  sixty  miles  of  coiujtry,  she  fairly  ran 
away  with  her  rider  over  several  ploughed  fields.  She  accompILslied  the  matcli  in  t^en 
hours  and  fourteen  minutes,  or  deducting  thirteen  minutes  for  stoppages,  in  ten  houi-s  and 
a  minute's  actual  work,  and  thus  gained  tiie  victory.  She  was  a  Uttle  tired,  and  being 
turned  into  a  horse-box,  lost  no  time  in  taking  her  rest.  On  the  following  day  she  was  as 
full  of  life  and  spirit  as  ever.  Tlie  owner  had  given  positive  orders  to  the  driver  to  stop 
at  once  on  her  showing  decided  symptoms  of  distress,  as  he  valued  her  more  than  any- 
thing he  could  gain  by  her  enduring  actual  suffering." 

Our  Transatlantic  brethren  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
trotting  Horses,  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  breed  of  Horses  that  are  intended 


exclusively  fur  that  pace.  In  America  the  trot  is  the  only  pace  that  is  valued*  and  tb 
fiu-rjries  of  llie  animal  are  all  directed  to  that  single  point  A  good  trotter  is  pojweaBBd 
of  endurance  as  well  as  speed,  lor  one  of  these  animals  trotted  one  hmidre J  miles  io  ta 
lioura  and  seven  iiiinutes,  inclusive  of  thirty-seven  minutes  which  were  occopitd  i* 
relVeghnient  and  stoppages,  so  that  the  actual  time  occupied  was  only  niQu  hcfm 
and  a  halt 

In  the  present  times,  wlien  mihvays  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  mail  c ';;-  i  ■  -  t 
i-egular  Coach  Horse  is  little  needed,  and  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  LuMidtua-t 
but  less-endurmg  Carnage  Horse. 

A  valuable  Carnage  Ilorse  has  a  large  admixture  of  good  blood  in  him,  and  as  lies 
Required  more  for  the  sake  of  appearance  than  for  steady,  hard  work,  h*^  is  T«¥|i]]ralW 
possess  a  high,  strong  action  and  proud  bearing,  well  arched  neck,  ami  :  ^  glifi 

His  speed  is  very  considerable,  and  he  can  do  a  great  amount  of  work  .Aftod 

for  dragging  heavy  loads  like  his  predecessors,  nor  can  he  enduw  a  continuanoc  of  trurit 
for  several  days  in  succession.     The  splendid  action  of  the  Carriage  Hoff*'  «T»b..n,  K  H  a 
very  sho^'y,  and  adds  much  to  the  magnificence  of  his  appearance,  is 
weiifare  of  his  feet  and  legs,  which  are  sadly  damaged  by  being  battered  ngmosi  LUf  i«j^ 
stones  of  the  stret't  pavements. 

The  name  of  Cleveland  Horee  is  given  to  this  animal  because  it  d«  > ' 
the  Cleveland  Bay,  a  variety  of  the  Horse  that  is  largely  bred  at  CIt '. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which,  when  crt)ssed  with  more  or  less  tli' 
pujthifrs  lilt'  best  Carriage'  Horsfs  in  the  world.     Very  great  eaiv 


SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 


)ortant  subject,  and  in  the  finest  animals  there  is  so  much  of  the  pure  blood  that,  in 

words  of  Mr.  Youatt,  "the  Coach  Uorse  is  nothing  more  than  a  tall,  strong,  over-sized 

inter."     According  to  the  same  experienced  autlior,  the  principal  points  in  the  Carriage 

Horse  are  substance  well  placed,  a  deep  and  well-proportioned  body,  bone  under   tbe 

knee,  and  sound,  open,  tough  feet 

The   true,  pure-blooded  Suffolk    Pitnch    is   now  nearly  extinrt,    having  been    so 
fipequently  crosi^cd  with  other  breeds  that  its  individuality  lias  been  almost  entbely  lost. 
The  old  Suffolk  Punch,  so  called  from  its  round,  punchy  form,  is  a  won<lertul  animal 

K'  pulling,  being  built  as  if  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  great  weights  with 
flinching  jierse  vera  nee.  A  team  of  these  Horses  needs  no  incitement  by  the  whip,  but  as 
)n  as  they  hear  the  command  of  their  diiver,  they  tijug  their  whole  weight  into  the  collar, 
i  almost  throw  themselves  on  tlieir  knees  in  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  iheir  ttisk.  They 
8€eni  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  tlieir  powers,  nnd  to  be  jealously  tenacious  of  their  supremacy, 
for  even  ii"  they  tind  after  one  or  tAvo  efforts  that  the  load  resists  their  best  endeavours, 
they  do  not  refuse  to  exert  themselves  any  further,  as  is  often  the  case  with  draught 
Horses,  but  will  persevere  in  pulling  until  they  drop  with  fatigue.  Tbe  low,  heavy 
shoulder,  and  strong  quarters  of  the  SuJlblk  Punch  are  of  infinite  service  in  drawing  the 
pb>ngh  or  the  cart,  and  its  hanly  fmme  ami  detenuined  disposition  enable  it  to  support  a 
hard  day's  labour  without  being  overcome 

These  valuable  characteristics  have  been  employed  in  improving  the  breed  of  cnrriage 

Horses,  for  it  is  a  wonderful  fact,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered,  that 

ntal  traits  are  more  enduring  than  bodily  form,  and  tliat  a  crossed  breed  derives  it^  true 
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value,  not  so  mucli  from  the  outward  form  which  is  obtained  by  the  cross,  but  fr^*"  ♦ '  • 
mental  characteri sties  that  are  transmitted  through  a  series  of  generations.    The  reR<  i 
remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  greyhound,  a  bull-dog  cross  was  introduced  in  ir :  • 
impart  courage  and  determination  to  a  breed  that  had  sacrificed  everything  to  spc.  1    ^ 
that  although  the  bull-dog  form  was  totally  eradicated  in  a  few  generations,  the  buUti^i; 
spirit  remained. 

Thus  with  the  Suffolk  Punch.  Some  of  the  best  carriage  Horses  have  been  obtain«i 
by  crossing  the  Suffolk  Punch  with  a  thorough-bred  hunter,  so  as  to  unite  tlie  cxcdUiDccs 
of  the  two  animals,  giving  speed  and  rapid  force  to  the  draught  Horse,  and  the  povero' 
pulling  to  the  hunter. 

Ak  elephant  among  Horses,  the  mixed  Flemish  and  Black  Draught  Horse  la  fawiilfg 
to  all  Londoners  as  drawing  the  heavy  drays  on  which  beer  is  conveyed  from  the  Inewvm 
to  the  purchaser. 

This  enormous  animal  is  really  needed  for  his  peculiar  work,  altliougH  a  v»t«^ 
emulation  that  exists  between  the  diffexent  firms  leads  them  to  rival  each  other  in  fl» 
size  and  magnificence  of  their  dray  Horses,  as  well  as  in  the  excellence  of  their  becL  B 
is  a  general  idea  that  the  dray  Horses  derive  their  huge  bulk  fix)m  l»eing  fed  on  grains  oi 
permitted  to  drink  beer,  and  that  the  draymen  owe  their  large  proportions  ana  rnhicBBl 
aspect  to  similar  privileges.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as  tho  IToTses  am  liM 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  the  men  are  chosen  with  an  eye  t«>  vial  aspoet    ft 

would  never  answer  for  a  brewer  to  keep  a  poor,  wizened,  stai  \  _  Irajmaa,  for  l)* 
public  would  immediately  lay  the  fault  on  the  beer,  and  transfer  tlieir  cosfeook  filmffflMP^ 
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Tho  dray  Horse  is  a  veiy  slow  aiiinial,  and  cannot  be  permanently  quickened  in  his 
cvcB  if  the  load  he  comparatively  light  Ita  hreast  is  ver>'  broad,  and  its  shoulders 
thick  and  upright,  the  body  large  and  round,  the  legs  short,  and  the  feet  extremely  large. 
Tlic  firdinary  pace  of  the  heav^y^  Draught  Horse  is  under  three  miles  per  hour,  but  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  the  Flemish  breed,  the  pace  is  nearly  donbled,  the  endurance 
increased,  and  the  dimensions  veiy^  slightly  diminished  The  gi-cat  size  of  the  dray  Horse 
is  required,  not  for  the  absolute  amount  of  pulling  which  it  performs,  but  for  the  newl 
of  a  large  and  liea\y  animal  in  the  shafts  to  witlistand  the  extreme  jolting  and  batteriug 
that  takes  place  as  the  springless  drays  are  dragged  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  metropolis. 
And  as  a  team  of  two  or  three  small  leaders  and  one  huge  wheeler  would  look  absurtl,  it 
is  needfid!  to  have  all  the  Horses  of  imiform  dimensions  and  appearance. 

Tlie  genuine  dray  Horse  is  a  noble  beast,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  kindly 
feelings  which  exist  between  them  and  their  drivers.  Tlie  long  whip  is  carried  upon  thfl 
drayman's  shoidders  more  as  a  badge  of  office  than  as  an  instrument  of  toiture,  and  if  used 
at  all,  it  is  gently  laid  upon  the  Horse's  back,  accompanied  with  some  endearing  langunge, 
which  is  very  intelligible  to  the  Horse,  but  not  to  bo  comprehended  by  ordinary  human 
intellects. 

One  of  the  best  Horses  for  ordinary  heavy  work  is  the  Clydesdale  Cart  Horse,  an 
animal  which  has  derived  its  name  from  the  locality  where  it  was  first  bred.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Suflblk  Punch,  and  owes  its  origin  iot  the  Lanark  Hoi-se,  crossed  with  the  lai-ge 
nemish  breed.     In  temper  it  is  docile,  and  it  is  possessed  of  enorraous  strength  and  great 
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endurance.  The  pure  breed  is  large  and  heavy,  and  is  notable  for  a  very  long 
When  judiciously  crossed  with  other  breeds  it  produces  offspring  wliiuh  are  ext4;risiT€ly 
employed  in  tlie  carriage  ami  for  the  saddle.  The  lij^re  of  the  Clydesdale  Cart  Horn 
which  Ewjcompanies  this  brief  notice  is  a  portrait  of  a  remarkably  fine  animal  naaiBd 
Prince  Albert. 

Several  breeds  of  partially  wild  Eorses  are  still  found  in  the  British  islands,  tbel 
known  of  which  is  the  Shetland  Pony. 

This  odd,  quaint,  spirited  little  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  at  the  ; 
extremity  of  Suothind.  wliere  it  runs  wihl,  and  may  be  owned  by  any  one  who  cao 
and  hold  it.  Oonsideriug  its  diminutive  proportions^  which  only  average  seven  or  d^ 
hands  in  height,  the  Sheltie  is  wonderfully  strong,  and  can  trot  away  quite  easily™ 
a  tolerably  heavy  man  on  its  back.  One  of  these  little  ci"eatures  carried  a  man  of  twelw 
atone  weight  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  in  a  single  day.  The  head  of  this  little  anioul 
is  sniall,  the  nock  sliort  and  well  arched,  and  covered  with  an  abundance  of  heavy  m&ae, 
that  falls  over  the  face  and  irresistibly  reminds  the  spectator  of  a  Skye-terrier.  It  is  a 
admirable  drauglit  Horse  when  harnessed  to  a  carriage  of  proportionate  size  ;  and  a  pair  of 
these  spirited  little  creatures,  when  attached  to  a  low  lady's  carriage,  have  a  remarkil4 
piquant  and  pretty  appearance. 

Man  has  so  long  held  the  DosmsTic  Ass  under  his  control,  that  its  original  progeniton 
have  entirely  disappeai-ed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  abundant  examples  of  wild  Asses  found  in  ririow 
lands,  but  it  seems  that  these  animals  are  either  the  descendants  of  domesticated  Asj*-^ 
which  have  escaped  from  captivity,  or  mules  between  the  wild  and  domestic  {in-f-  '^ 
In  size  and  general  appearance  the  Ass  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  country  v  i 
inhabits,  and  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  Spanish  kind,  for  exazn;' % 
is  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  English  jVss,  and  even  the  latter  animal  is  ejctremelr 
variable  in  stature  and  general  dimensions.  As  a  rule,  the  Ass  is  large  and  sleek-bain-d 
countries,  and  small  and  woolly-haired  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  globa 
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Stron;^,  surefooted,  hardy,  find  ca,sily  niahitniiicd.  the  Ass  is  otinfiiutc  use  to  the  poorer 
lasses  of  the  coinni unity,  who  need  the  serdces  of  a  beast  of  biirdr'n,  and  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  ^r  ki-cp  so  expensive  ati  aoimal  as  a  horse.  In  the  hands  of  unttdiikinfi:  and 
uneilucated  people,  the  poor  cwature  gt^iierally  h'ads  a  veiy  Imrd  life,  and  is  suhjected  to 
much  and  undeserved  ill-treatment ;  not  so  much  trom  deliberate  cruelty'  as  from  wani  of 
thought.     "We  often  see  the  poor  aniimd  laden  with  a  burden  that  is  evidently  beyond  its 

1>owers,  and  continually  urged  forward  liy  blows.  Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  poor  donkey 
larnessed  to  a  low  cart  in  which  were  seated  three  fidl-grown  women,  one  of  whom  waa 
.continually  belabouring  the  animal  with  a  thick  stick.  I^resently  they  stopped,  took  up 
a  fourth  passengerj  and  again  moved  on  in  spite  of  all  remonstrancejj  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  creature  that  wa.s  forced  to  drag  so  heavy  a  weight. 

Tliis  cruel  treatment  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inhuman ;  for  there  are  few  animals  which 
will  better  repay  kindness  than  the  Ass,  or  will  develop  better  qualities. 

Some  yeai-s  ago  a  veiy  excellent  movement  was  started  by  Captain  Scott,  RN.,  fol 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  certain  unfortimate  donkeys  which  were 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  coal,  and  were  in  a  most  pitiable  cotkbtion. 

Several  persons  had  attempted  to  it^raonstrate  with  tlie  ownei-s  of  the  poor  animals, 
and  had  only  been  insulted,  without  achieving  any  successful  result.  Captain  S.  liowever, 
stmck  out  another  linci  of  conduct,  and  instead  of  abusing  or  persecuting  those  who 
treated  their  animals  badly,  he  ofl'cred  prizes  to  those  who  eould  produce  the  best  and 
liealthiest  donkey.  Several  persons  jftined  him  in  this  most  hindable  undertaking,  and 
tliey  held  quarterly  meetings,  at  wliich  the  prizes  were  bestowed.  A  medal  was  also 
given  to  each  successfid  competitor,  and  the  association  pledged  themselves  to  employ  nc 
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donkey-driver  who  could  not  produce  a  medal  The  natural  oonaeqnences  folloired.  1U 
public  soon  took  up  the  idea»  the  medal-holders  carried  off  all  the  trade,  and  the  end  tal 
neglectful  drivers  were  either  forced  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  society,  or )» 
betake  themselves  and  their  beasts  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  veiy  great  mistake  to  employ  the  name  of  Aas  or  donkey  as  a  meta] 
stupidity,  for  Uie  Ass  is  truly  one  of  the  cleverest  of  our  domesticated  animAls^  ai. ; 
lose  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  capability  whenever  his  intelli^enoe  is  allo^v, : 
expand  by  being  £teed  from  the  crushing  toil  and  constant  pain  that  are  too  of'  u 
concomitants  of  a  donkey's  life.     Every  one  who  has  petted  a  fitvoorite  donktv  >^ 
remember  many  traits  of  its  mental  capacities ;  for  as  in  the  case  of  the  domestio  foot  d 
the  olden  days,  there  is  far  more  knavery  than  folly  about  the  creature. 

One  of  these  animals  was  lately  detected  in  a  most  ingenious  theft  A  number  d 
rabbits  were  kept  in  a  little  outhouse,  and  inhabited  a  set  of  hutches  last^ied  to  the  vaU 
One  day  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  store  of  oats  had  suddenly  Tanished  from  tk 
outhouse  without  any  visible  reason.  Next  morning,  however,  the  donkey  who  Kved  a 
an  adjoining  meadow  was  seen  to  open  the  gate  which  led  into  his  field,  and  caotioulv 
shut  it  after  him.  This  conduct  afforded  a  clue  to  the  disappearance  of  the  oats,  and 
upon  a  careful  search  being  made,  his  footmarks  were  traced  along  the  path  to  the  rabbii* 
house,  and  even  on  the  ground  among  the  hutches.  It  was  very  clear  thai  the  ingenkni 
animal  must  have  unlatdied  his  own  gate,  unfastened  the  loop  of  the  rabbit-hoosc;  fioisbt^ 
all  the  oats,  and  have  returned  as  he  went,  re-fastening  all  the  doors  behind  hinL  h 
leaving  the  rabbit-house  he  must  have  backed  out,  as  the  place  was  not  wide  enoq^  U 
permit  him  to  turn. 

He  was  very  familiar  with  the  children,  and  would  permit  three  of  them  to  ride  a 
his  back  together.    After  a  while  the  boys  went  to  school  and  some  ponies  were  pT>^  ^  "•^^ 
for  the  other  members  of  the  family,  so  that  Sancho  had  a  long  holiday.     When  r 
returned  from  school,  they  mounted  Sancho  as  usual  for  the  purpose  of  LaviiiL:  t) 
The  cunning  animal  allowed  them  to  seat  themselves,  and  then  coolly  shouk  iJj 
again.    This  process  he  repeated  until  they  gave  up  the  hopeless  attempt^  and  S  r 
gained  his  purpose. 

That  a  donkey  has  more  than  once  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  attacks  of  a  leoput 
by  vigorous  and  rapid  kicks  of  his  hind-feet  is  well  known,  and  an  incident  ooctured 
some  years  ago  which  shows  that  the  animal  is  as  valiant  in  opposing  dogs  as  in  %faitiQ$ 
leopards.  A  surly,  ill-intentioned  man,  who  possessed  an  equally  surly  boll-do^  let 
his  animal  at  an  unoffending  donkey.  The  bull-dog,  nothing  loth,  made  at  his  intesiloii 
victim  and  sprang  at  him.  The  Ass,  however,  cleverly  avoided  the  dog's  onsets  seM 
him  in  its  teeth,  carried  him  to  the  river  Derwent,  near  which  the  scene  ocoantit 
plunged  him  under  water,  and  there  lying  down  upon  him,  prevented  him  from  Rgainiii^ 
the  surface,  and  fairly  drowned  his  opponent. 

Another  Ass  displayed  a  singular  discrimination  of  palate,  being  celebrated  for  } 
of  good  ale.    At  one  road-side  inn  the  landlady  had  been  very  kind  in  sui'i'V.     , 
donkey  with  a  glass  of  his  loved  beverage,  and  the  natural  consequence  wa^^,  '.Lt  : 
animal  could  never  be  induced  to  pass  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  sj"  t  v.  rl 
going  for  his  beer.      Neither  entreaties  nor  force  sufficed  to  turn  his  head  in  ..r,  :.. 
direction,  and  his  master  was  in  such  cases  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  the  mattc%  »i»^ 
permit  the  animal  to  partake  of  his  desired  refreshment    He  had  a  curious  kimcV  rf 
taking  a  tumbler  of  beer  between  his  lips,  and  drinking  the  contents  wi; 
drop  of  the  liquid  or  breaking  the  glass.     So  curious  a  sight  as  a  donku>  « . 
was  certain  to  attract  many  observers,  who  testifie<i  their  admiration  by  t 
animal  to  more  l>eer.     His  head,  however,  was  fortunately  a  slniug  oi      ^' 
his  life  was  he  ever  seen  intoxicfited,  and  on  that  solitm-y  occasion 
wonderfully  decorous. 

A  petted  donkey  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends  was  permitted  to  walk  at  br:?r  tt 
the  garden,  on  condition  that  he  restrained  himself  from  leaWng  tlie  regul 
or  twice  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  charms  of  some  plant  to  walk  upon  tU-   .^  .,*v.-.-  ^ 
and  had  been  accordingly  dmbbed  by  the  gardener,  who  detected  the  robboi  bv  <li«  BurL* 
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,  which  were  deeply  imprinted  in  the  soft  mould.   After  a  while  the  animal 
eemed'i^Gffid  reflected  upon  the  chcurastance  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  offence, 
id  the  next  time  that  he  walked  upon  the  llower-beds,  he  scraped  the  earth  over  his  foot- 
rks,  and  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  his  disobedience.      As,  however,  his 
loofs  were  not  very  delicato  tools,  and  his  method  of  levelling  anything  but  gentle,  the 
rks  were  more  conspicuous  than  before. 

In  the  East,  the  Ass  is  used  even  more  extensively  than  in  Europe,  and  is  generally 
iployed  for  carrying  burdens  or  for  the  saddle,  the  horse  being  used  more  for  ostentation 
yr  for  warfare  than  for  the  mere  conveyance  of  human  beings  from  one  spot  to  another. 
""'le  following  account  of  donkey-riding  in  Cairo,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  gives  a  most  vivid 
~  animated  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ass  is  employed  in  the  East. 
;  "  To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself  to  the  ways  of  those  long- 
ied  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which  I  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  bazaars, 
^nkey-ridiug  is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyoud  the  Frank  quarters  on 
[foot.  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  followed  by  not  less  than  six  donkeys,  with  their 
ivers.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two  hours,  was 
I  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt.  When  we  first  appeared  iu  the 
y  of  an  hotel,  equipped  for  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter  wliipped  us  a  path  through 
[the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  After  one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  hoy 
Inamed  ICish,  who  for  five  piastres  a  day  furnished  strong  aud  ambitious  Donkeys,  which 
^kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning  till  night  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's 
irilege,  and  thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble. 

[  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that  my  feet  nearly  touched  the  gi"0und,  but  there  is  no  end 
leir  strength  and  endurance.  Their  gait,  whether  in  pace  or  in  gallop,  is  so  easy  and 
»ht  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  diivers  take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned, 
'  sa<-ldles,  and  in  hanging  bits  of  jingling  brass  to  the  bridles.  They  keep  their  doidieys 
shorn,  and  frequently  beautify  them  by  paiutmg  them  various  colours.  The  first 
tial  I  rode  liad  legs  haired  hke  a  zebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejoiced  in  purple  flanks  and 
el  low  belly.  The  drivers  run  behind  them  with  a  short  stick,  puncliiug  them  from 
to  time,  or  giving  them  a  shai-p  pinch  on  the  rump.  Very  few  of  them  own  then- 
ankeys,  and  I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  frequently  i-eceived 
~  eating  on  returning  home  empty-handed. 
I  The  passage  of  the  bazaars  seems  at  first  quite  as  hazardous  on  donkey-back  as  on 
; ;  but  it  is  the  diflereuce  between  knocking  aomebody  down  and  being  knocked  down 
self,  and  one  certainly  prefers  the  former  Stemative.  There  is  no  use  in  attempting 
lide  the  donkey,  for  he  won't  be  guided.  The  driver  shouts  behind,  and  you  are 
ied  at  full  speed  into  a  confusion  of  other  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  carts,  water-caiTiers 
jand  footmem  In  vain  you  cry  out  ^Beas'  (enough),  Fiacco,  and  other  desperate  adjurations: 
the  di'ivers  only  reply  is,  *  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  !*  You  dodge  your  head  under  a 
; camel  load  of  planks  ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel  of  a  dust-cait ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk 
plump  in  the  back;  you  miraculously  escape  upsetting  a  fruit  stand;  you  scatlor  a 
company  of  spectral,  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some  more  quiet  street, 
Tvith  the  sensations  of  a  man  who  has  stormed  a  batteiy. 

kAt  fii-st  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  nervous,  but  presently  I  let  the  donkey  go 
f  own  way,  and  took  a  curious  interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  mn  of  striking  oi- 
ng  struck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent  collision,  but  by  a 
(Series  of  the  most  remarkable  dodges,  he  generally  carried  you  thi'ough  in  safety.  Tlie 
j cries  of  the  driver  running  behind,  gave  me  no  httle  amusement.  The  howadji  comes  ! 
I  Take  care  on  the  right  hand  !  Take  care  on  the  left  hand  !  0  man,  take  care  !  U  maitleu, 
take  care !  0  boy,  get  out  of  the  way  !  The  howadji  comes  V  Kish  had  strong  lungs 
and  his  donkey  would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so  wherever  we  went  we  contributed  our 
full  share  to  the  universal  noise  and  confusion." 

The  colour  of  the  Ass  is  a  unifonn  grey,  a  dark  streidi  passing  along  the  spine,  and 
anothej  stripe  being  drawn  transversely  across  the  shoulders.  In  the  quagga  and  zebra 
these  stripes  are  much  more  extended. 


The  cross-breed  between  tbe  horse  and  the  ass,  wliich  is  commonly  known  by  tit] 
nmne  of  the  Mule,  is  a  veiy  vahmble  animal  for  certain  purposes,  possessing  the  stren^*^ 
and  power  of  tlie  hoi'se,  with  the  hardiness  and  sure  foot  of  the  ass.      Thf»  lar^wt  i 
most  usefnl  Mulea  are  tliose  which  are  produced  by  a  male  ass  and  a  r  htf 

Spanish  Ass  bein^  tho  b(^st  for  this  purpose.     In  Spain  and  in  many  easten  .  >  litf 

Mule  ig  an  animal  of  some  importance,  the  parents  being  select^^id  as  carefully  as  iiio«  nf 
the  horse  itself.  Tlie  chief  dmwbaek  in  the  rearing  of  tliis  animal  is  that  it  is 
unproductive,  and  is  incapable  of  continuing  its  species,  so  that  there  can  be  no  deiSftito 
breed  of  Mules,  as  of  horses  and  asses. 

The  Wild  Assos  arc  all  celebrated  for  their  extreme  fleetness  and  siireness  of  1 
amoni^  them  the  I>zigoetai,  Khtte,  or  Koulan  deserves  especial  mention. 

Tin's   animal   is  so  wonderfully  swift  that  it  cannot   be   over1;tken  even  bv  t 
Arabian   horse,  ami    if  it   can   get  upon  liilly  or  rocky  ground,  it  t>i*is  deUance 
wingless  enemies.     Not  even  the  greyhound  can  foHow  it  with  any  hope  of  succ<^  wIm 
it  once  leaves  level  ground.     This  great  speed  renders  it  a  favourite  object  of  cha 
the  natives  of  tho  countries  which  it  inhabits ;  and  whether  in  Persia  or  India,  it  is  L, 
be  the  noblest  of  game.     Sometimes  the  falcon  is  trained  to  aid  in  the  chase  of  th«* 
Ass,  but  the  usual  method  of  securing  this  animal  is  to  drive  it  towartls  roekv : 
and  to  kill  it  with  a  rifle  bullet  as  it  stands  in  fancied  security  upon  some  ! 

It  lives  in  troops,  descending  to  the  plains  during  the  winter  months 
to  the  cooler  hills  as  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  be  unpleasantly  warm.     It  is  wf 
common  in  Mesopotamia,  and  is  always  a  most  shy  and  wary,  as  well  as  s-vn-ift 


Eauli  troop  is  iindci'  tlia  coiiiinand  of  a  leader,  who  sways  his  subjects  with  unlimited 
autlioiity,  and  takes  upon  himself  to  make  all  needful  an-aTigeraents  tor  their  welfare. 

The  honour  of  siic<vss  is  n(>t  llie  only  motive  which  np^es  the  hunters  to  pursue  tlie 
Dzig^etai,  for  its  ilesli  is  remarkably  excellent,  and  is  uuiv«'rsally  ihought  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  dainties.  The  localities  inhabited  by  this  animal  are  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  the 
shores  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Punjab.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  pale  reddisli-browTi  in 
the  sunnner,  fading  ijito  a  grey-brown  iu  the  winter,  and  marked  with  a  black  stripe 
along  the  spine,  becoming  wider  upon  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Anothee  species  of  Wild  Ass  is  Iho  KlANO,  or  Wild  Ass  of  Thibet^  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  the  Wild  Hoi-se  of  Thibet,  because  its  noise  resembles  the  neighing 
of  that  animal  rather  than  tlie  braying  of  the  ass. 

The  Kiang  inhabits  the  high  table-lands  of  its  native  country,  and  is  wonderfully 
fleet  and  active  in  traversing  level  or  uneven  ground.  It  is  a  rather  large  animal ;  a 
full-sized  adult  from  Chinese  Tartary  measuring  foiu-teen  hands  in  height  at  the  shoidder. 
It  livt^  in  little  troops  of  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  is  found  in  districts  where  the  cold 
is  most  intense,  the  thermometer  falling  below  zero  in  the  locxdities  which  are  most 
fretiin.'utcd  by  them.  As  they  pass  their  lives  in  such  a  climate,  they  are  necessarily 
furnished  with  warm,  woolly  coats,  which  are  of  diflerent  colour  and  thickness  accoi-ding 
to  the  time  of  year.  In  the  summer  the  fur  is  short,  smooth,  and  of  a  light  reddish- 
brown,  but  in  winter  the  hair  becomes  long  and  rather  woolly,  and  fades  into  a  light  grey' 
brown.  The  legs  too  change  the  tinting,  being  straw-coloured  in  sumujer  and  wliitish  in 
winter.     A  broad  black  line  is  drawn  along  the  back,  but  there  is  no  transverse  band 
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across  the  shoulders,  nor  are  their  young  marked  with  zebra-like  stripes,  as  is  the  case  vhh 
the  young  Dziggetai 

It  is  a  swift  and  wary  animal,  fleeing  in  terror  before  the  hunter,  and  yet  stopping  it 
intervals  to  gaze  on  the  object  of  its  alann.  Unless  the  hunter  is  very  sure  of  hia  aim, 
he  will  not  risk  a  shot,  for  the  animals  are  so  terrified  by  the  report  and  the  flash  ilat 
they  forget  their  curiosity  in  their  fear,  and  gallop  away  at  the  best  of  their  speed,  whid 
soon  carries  them  out  of  danger.  It  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  can  be  put  ia 
training  like  a  horse  or  a  domestic  ass. 

Africa  produces  some  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Wild  Asses,  equalling  tbe 
Asiatic  species  in  speed  and  beauty  of  form,  and  far  surpassing  them  in  zichnees  of  odloor 
and  boldness  of  marking. 

The  QuAGGA  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  cross  between  the  common  wild  ass  and  the 
zebra,  as  it  only  partially  possesses  the  characteristic  zebra-stripe%  and  is  deooratd 
merely  upon  the  lund  and  fore-parts  of  the  body.  The  streaks  are  nofc  so  deep  as  tiiej 
are  in  the  zebra,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  brown,  with  the  ezorotion  d^ 
abdomen,  legs,  and  part  of  the  tail,  which  are  whitish-grey.  The  Quaggs  lives  in  luge 
herds,  and  is  much  persecuted  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa^  who  pnxsoe  it  fiv  the 
sake  of  its  skin  and  its  flesh,  both  of  which  are  in  high  estimation. 

A  NEARER  approach  to  the  true  zebra  is  seen  in  the  animal  which  is  indifierent^  tamed 
the  Dauw,  the  "Peechi,  or  Burohell's  Zebra.  This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sot^bem 
Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  lai-ge  herds  south  of  the  Orange  Biver.  UnUke  the  wEd  ass 
of  Asia,  the  Dauw  keeps  aloof  from  the  rocky  and  hilly  districts,  and  is  only-  fonnd  on  the 
plains,  where  it  wanders  in  company  with  ostriches,  various  antelopes,  and  other  sbange 
comrades.  Tlie  general  appearance  of  this  species  bears  a  considerable  leaemUance  to 
that  of  the  zebra,  from  which  animal  it  may  be  immediately,  distinguished  by  the  cdoiir, 
number,  and  extent  of  the  dark  stripes  and  bands.  In  the  Dauw,  the  stripes  aie  not  so 
black  as  in  the  zebra,  and  instead  of  covering  the  entire  body  and  limbs,  they  only  cxteihi 
over  the  head,  neck,  body,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  legs.  The  general  colour  of  the 
fur  is  a  pale-brown,  becoming  greyish-white  upon  the  abdomen  and  inner  faces  of  the  limbs. 

Like  many  other  gregarious  animals  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Dauw  is  found  to  make 
periodical  migrations,  for  tlie  purpose  of  supporting  itself  with  the  food  that  has  failed  in 
its  original  district.  In  times  of  scarcity  the  Dauw,  together  with  several  specie*  tf 
antelope,  visits  the  cultivated  lands,  and  makes  sad  havoc  among  the  growing  CTcys. 
When  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  forsaken  districts  have  regained  their  fertility,  the  Di:iw 
leaves  the  scene  of  its  plunder,  and  returns  to  its  ancient  pasturage. 

The  Dauw  is  capable  of  a  partial  domestication,  and  can  be  tamed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  is,  however,  considered  as  possessing  a  tetchy  and  uncertain  temper,  and  is  of 
too  obstinate  a  disposition  to  be  of  much  use  to  man.  By  the  Matabili  and  Bechuaw 
Kaffirs  it  is  called  Peet-sey,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  have  given  it  the  name  of  Bonte- 
qiiagga. 

Among  aU  the  species  of  the  Ass  tribe,  the  Zebra  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and 
the  most  beautiful. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Zebra  is  a  creamy  white,  marked  regularly  with  velvety 
black  stripes  that  cover  the  entire  head,  neck,  body,  and  Umbs,  and  extend  dovm  to  the 
very  feet.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  stripes  are  drawn  nearly  at  right  angles  to  iLc 
part  of  the  body  on  which  they  occur,  so  that  the  stripes  of  the  legs  are  horizontal,  viiile 
those  of  the  body  are  vertical.  The  abdomen  and  inside  faces  of  the  thighs  im?  erf;ufl- 
white,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  is  nearly  black.  This  arrangement  of  colouring  is  strangely 
similar  to  that  of  the  tiger,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  "  Hippotigris^  or 
Horse-tiger,  among  some  zoologists,  ancient  and  modem.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  developK-l 
into  a  kind  of  dewlap,  and  the  tail  is  sparingly  covered  with  coarse  black  hair.  By  the 
Cape  colonists  it  is  called  ''  Wilde  Paard,"  or  Wild  Horse. 

At  the  best  of  times  the  flesh  of  the  Zebra  is  not  very  inviting,  being  rather  toujjh, 


coarse,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  flavour  The  Boers,  who  call  themselves  by  the  title  of 
"  baptized  men,"  think  they  would  be  derogating  from  their  dignity  to  partake  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Zebra,  and  generously  leave  the  animal  to  be  cunsunied  hy  their  Uottentot  sen  ants. 
'^^^len  wounded,  the  Zebra  gives  a  kind  of  groan,  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a 
dying  man. 

In  disposition  the  Zebra  is  iierce,  obstinate,  and  nearly  untameable.  The  efforts  used 
by  Mr.  Earey  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  Zebra  of  I  be  Zoological  Gaitlen.s  are  now  matter 
of  history.  The  little  brindled  animal  gave  him  more  trouble  than  the  Imge  savages  on 
whom  he  had  so  successfully  operated,  and  it  overset  some  of  his  calcidations  by  the  faet 
that  it  was  able  to  kick  as  tiercely  from  tliree  legs  as  a  horse  from  four. 

In  its  habits  the  Zebra  resembles  the  dziggetai  more  than  the  dauw,  us  it  is  always 
found  in  hilly  districts,  and  itdiabits  the  high  craggy  mountain  ranges  in  preference  to  the 
plains.  It  is  a  mild  and  very  timid  aoimal,  fleeing  instinctively  to  its  mountain  home  as 
soon  as  it  is  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a  strange  object. 

Between  the  zebras  and  the  domestic  ass  several  curious  Mules  have  been  produced, 

may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 

ver  a  cross  breed  has  taken  place,  the  influence  of  the  male  parent  seems  to  be 

permanently  impressed  on  the  mother,  who  in  her  subseriueut  olispring  impriuta  upon 

them  some  chai'acteristic  of  the  interloper. 


RLEPnAST.—J£ki>rM»  I  tuliota. 


PACHTDEMIATA; 

OR,    THICK-SKINNED    ANIMALS, 

The  hnpoitant  fjiniily  of  tho  Elephant i(I;\>  includes,  according  to  the  CAlalogl^ 
British  Museum,  the  Elephants,  Tapirs,  Swine,  Ilyrax,  Ilhinoceros,  and  HippopotOH 
these  animals,  however  different  their  aspect,  are  nearly  related  to  each  other  ' 
certain  members  of  the  family,  wlu'ch,  although  now  extinct,  have  beon  recovc 
the  assistance  of  fjeological  researches. 

Of  Elephants,  two  distinct  species  are  found  in  diflei*ent  continents,  the  ontfj 
Asia,  and  the  other  taking  up  its  residence  in  Africa   Accoi«hng  to  some  200I0 ' 
animals  belong  to  different  genera,  but  the  distinctions  between  the  two  create 
siithcicntly  determined  to  warrant  such  a  suggestion.     Althongli  the  Asiatic 
Elephants  are  veiy  siniihir  in  external  fomi,  they  may  at  oue«  be  distingt 
each  other  by  the  dimensions  of  the  head  and  the  size  of  the  ear.     In  t)»e  Asia 
the  head  is  elongated,  the  forehead  concave,  and  the  ears  of  ordinary*  siac. 
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lean  Elepliaiit  the  head  is  much  shorter,  the  roreliead  convex,  and  the  ears  of  enoiinona 
jixitude,  nearly  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  iiead,  and  hanging  with  their  tips  below  the 

le  molar  teeth  also  afford  excellent  indications  of  the  country  to  which  their 
ler  has  belonged,  fur  the  enamel  upon  the  surface  of  the  teeth  of  tiie  Asiatic  Elephant 
moulded  into  a  nmiiber  of  narrow  hands  like  ftlded  riliands,  while  that  of  lite  African 
k>e<iies  is  formed  into  five  or  six  diamond  or  lozenge  shaped  folds.  Indeed,  each  molar 
t>otli  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  flat,  broad  tectli,  whicli  are  f;istencd  closely 
i>gether,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large  mass.  Only  a  portion  of  each  tooth  is  externally 
""  jil>le,  the  remainder  being  hidden  in  the  jaw,  and  mo\'ing  forward  as  the  exposed  portion 
"wom  away.  When  the  whole  tootli  h  thus  worn  out,  it  falls  fmm  the  jaw,  and  its  place 
tctken  by  another  which  has  been  forming  behind  it  In  this  manner  the  Elephant 
leds  its  molar  teeth  six  or  seven  times  in  the  course  of  its  life.  The  tusks,  however,  are 
iermanent,  and  are  retained  during  the  whole  of  the  animafs  existence.  There  are  a  pair 
If  small  "milk-tnsks"  when  the  Eleplumt  is  in  its  childhood,  hut  these  are  soon  shed 
ind.  replaced  by  the  true  tusks.  In  the  Indian  Elephant  only  the  males  ai-e  furnished 
itH  tixaks,  and  not  every  individual  of  that  sex,  whereas  in  the  African  species  both  sexes 
supplied  with  these  valuable  appendages,  those  of  the  male  being  much  larger  and 
heavier  than  those  of  his  mat«. 

The  Eleplumt,  whether  Asiatic  or  African,  always  lives  in  herds,  varying  greatly  in 
lanibew,  and  being  always  found  in  the  deepest  forests,  or  in  tlieir  near  vicinity.  Both 
iies  are  fond  of  water,  aod  are  never  foniul  at  any  gi*eat  distance  from  some  stream  or 
ITouxitaiB,  although  they  can  and  do  make  tolerably  long  journeys  lor  the  purpose  of 
jbtaining  the  needful  supply  of  liquid,  Thej-  have  a  cuiious  capability  of  la}ing  up  a 
store  of  water  in  their  interior,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  tiie  camel,  but  possess  the 
^e  accomplishment  of  drawing  tlie  liquid  supply  from  tlieir  stomachs  by  means  of 
^ir  trunks,  and  scattering  it  in  a  shower  over  their  backs  in  order  to  cool  their  heated 
lies.  When  driiddug,  the  Elephant  inserts  the  tip  of  his  trunk  into  the  stream,  fills 
cavities  with  wat<^r,  aiid  then,  turning  his  trunk  so  as  to  get  the  extremity  well  into  his 
jat,  he  dischai"ges  it-s  contents  faiiiy  into  liis  stomach,  where  it  may  be  heard  to  splash 
Tany  one  who  is  in  near  proximity  to  the  aiumal. 
The  strangest  portion  of  the  Eleidiant's  tVu-m  is  the  trunk,  or  proboscis.  This  wonderful 
Bndage  is  in  fact  a  development  of  the  upper  lips  and  the  nose,  and  is  perforated 
through  its  entire  length  by  the  nostrils,  and  is  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  kind 
finger-Uke  appendage,  which  enables  the  animal  to  pluck  a  single  blade  uf  gi-a«s,  or  to 
[sk  a  minute  «jbject  from  the  ground.  The  value  of  the  jiroboscis  to  the  Elephant  is 
credible  ;  without  its  aid  the  creature  would  soon  starvi^  The  sliort,  thick  neck  would 
event  it  from  stooping  to  graze,  wliil*^  the  projecting  tusks  would  effectually  hinder  it 
am  reaching  any  vegetables  which  might  grow  at  the  level  of  its  mouth.  And  as  it 
[)uld  be  unable  to  draw  water  into  its  mouth  without  the  use  of  the  trunk,  thii-st  would 
I  a  very  short  time  end  its  existence. 

As  the  trunk  is  required  for  so  many  purposes,  it  must  needs  be  capable  of  extension, 

otniction,  and  of  ilexibdity  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  possessed  of  enormous  strength, 

order  to  effect  these  conditions,  the  trunk  is  conqiosed  of  no  less  tlian  fifty  thousand 

Btinct  muscles,  some  of  which  run  longitudinally  along  the  axis  of  the  proho.scis,  and 

liera  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  cu'cumference.   When  the  trunk  is  at  rest,  its  smface 

I  covered  with  a  series  of  thick,  transverse  M^rinkles  or  coiTugations,  which  become  less 

ict  as  this  appendage  is  gradually  stretched,  and  vanish  entirely  when  it  is  extended 

I  its  full  length.     The  little  finger-like  appendage  at  its  tip  is  slightly  dift*erent  in  shape 

the  two  sexes. 

In  order  to  support  the  enormous  weight  of  the  teeth,  tnsks.  and  j)roboscis,  the  head  is 

auired  to  be  of  very  large  dimensions,  so  as  to  afford  support  for  the  powerful  muscles 

and  tendons  which  are  WKpiisite  for  such  a  ta.sk.      It  is  also  needful  that  lightness  should 

i  combined  with  magnitude,  and  this  double  condition  is  very  bcautUidly  fulfilled.  The 
ull  of  the  Elephant,  instead  of  being  a  mere  bony  shell  round  the  brain,  is  enormously 
larged  by  the  separation  of  its  bony  plates,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  withj 
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vast  number  of  honeycomb-like  bony  cells,  their  walls  being  hardly  thicker  than ! 
paper,  and  their  hollows  filled  during  tlie  life  of  the  animal  with  a  kind  of  semi-liqnid  i 
or  oil.      Tlie  brain  lies  in  a  comparatively  small  cavity  within  this  cellular  stnic 
and  is  therefore  defended  from  the  severe  concussions  which  it  would  otherwise  < 
from  the  frequency  with  which  the  animal  employs  its  head  as  a  batteriug-mm.  1 
easy  tor  understand  the  difficulty  of  killing  an  Elephant  by  aiming  at  the  head,  fori 
the  shot  be  directed  towards  one  of  the  apertures  which  lead  to  the  brain,  such  as  i 
the  ear,  or  the  nostril,  the  bullet  only  entci-s  the  mass  of  bony  cells,  and  does  oomf 
little  damage.     It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as  the  skull  of  the  Asiatic  and  . 
Elephant  is  different  in  shape,  a  bullet  which  will  destroy  one  animal  might  hxre] 
effect  on  tlie  other. 

In  order  to  support  the  enonnous  weight  which  rests  upon  them,  the  legs  are  ■' 
and  are  set  perpendicularly^  without  that  bend  in  the  hinder  leg  which  is  fouml 
animals.     There  is  no  elongated  cannon  bone  in  the  Elephant,  so  that  the  hind 
without  the  so-called  knee-joint.     This  structure,  however,  is  of  infinite  use  to  the  j 
when  it  climbs  or  descends  ^teep  accli\itie8,  a  feat  which  it  can  perform  with  ma 
ease.     It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  localities  which 
totally  inaccessible  to  a  horse  are  traversed  by  tbe  Elephant  with  perfect  ease. 

In  desceiidiDg  from  a  height,  the  animal  performs  a  very  curious  series  of  mane 
Kneeling  down,  wiih  its  fore-feet  stretched  out  in  front,  and  its  hinder  1 
ward,  as  is  their  wont,  the  Elephant  hitches  one  of  its  fore-feet  upon  some  j      .         □  <ir  j 
some  cre\ice,  and  bearing  firmly  upon  tbis  support,  lowers  itself  for  a  short 
It  then  advances  the  other  foot,  secures  it  in  like  manner,  and  slides  still  fartlier,  i 
losing  its  hold  of  one  place  of  vantage  until  another  is  gained.      Should  no 
projection  be  found,  tlie  Elephant  scrapes  a  hole  in  the  groimd  with  its  advanced  fo 
makes  use  of  this  artiticial  depression  in  its  descent.     If  the  declivity  be  very  i 
animal  will  not  descend  in  a  direct  line,  but  makes  an  oblique  track  along  the 
hill.     Although  the  description  of  this  curious  process  occupies  some  time,  the  i 
is  performed  with  extreme  rajjidity. 

Though  the  foot  of  an  Elephant  is  exti'emely  large,  it  is  most  admirably  f.TTo-.i  fnf\ 
purpose  wliich  it  is  destined  to  fidfil,  and  docs  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  fui 
the  ground.     The  hoof  that  incloses  the  foot  is  composed  of  a  vast  number  tn  nuny  j 
that  are  arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  common  carriage-spring,  and  sepm  to  gua 
animal  from  the  Jarrhig  shock  of  the  heavy  limb  upon  the  soil.     7"  '       '..r  f* 

time  witness  the  walk  or  the  nm  of  the  Elephant,  are  always  surp  

of  the  creature's  free,  sweeping  step.  As  there  is  no  short  ligament  in  the  head  of  t 
thigh-bone,  the  hind  foot  is  svMing  forward  at  each  step,  clearing  the  ground  easily.  1 
being  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  characteristics  wliich  are  oonuiUMi  to  1 
species  of  Elephants,  I  will  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  Asiatic  animal. 

The  Asiatic  Elephant  bears  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  capabilities  as  a  serrafll  i 

companion  of  man,  and  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  its  in^  ] 

Hundreds  of  these  animals  are  amuially  captured,  and  in  a  very  slit        ^        >d 
become  wholly  subjected  to  their  owners,  and  learn  to  obey  their  commands  x^-iik  i 
submission.     Indeed,  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  is  never  so  conspicuous  fti] 
supremacy  which  man  maintains  over  so  gigantic  and  clever  an  animal  as  the  " 
In   all  work  which  requires  the  application  of  great  strength,  comV.i:     '        !h 
jndgment,  the  Elepliaut  is  siiprcnie  ;  but  as  a  mere  puller  and  hauh'r  it 
value.     In  piling  logs,  for  example,  the  Elephant  soon  learns  the  pi  .^i, 

ment,  and  will  place  them  upon  each  other  with  a  n^gularity  that  \v  r 

by  human  Avorkmen,      Sir  Emerson  Tennent  mentions  a  pair  of  K.  tha 

accustomed  to  labour  conjointly,  and  which  had  been  taught  to  raiikt  tli*  ..  '  •  -' 

considerable  height  by  constriicting  an  inclined  plane  of  slopmg  beams,,  ;• 
logs  up  the  beam.s.     The  same  WTiter,  in  his  most  valuable  work  on  Ccyioo,  gi\ 
following  curious  instance  of  intelligence  in  an  Elephant ; — 
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"  One  evening,  while  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandy,  towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre 

Major  Davie's  party  in  1803,  my  horse  mnced  some  exeitcmnnt  nt  a  noise  which 
approached  us  in  the  thick  jungle,  and  wlilcli  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  eiaculation, 
Urniph  !  urmvhl  in  a  hoarse  and  dissatisfied  tone.  A  turn  in  the  forest  explained  tbc 
mystery,  hy  oringing  me  face  to  face  with  a  tame  Elephant,  unaccompanied  hy  any 
attendant.  He  was  labouring  painfidly  to  carry  a  heavy  heam  of  timher,  which  he 
balanced  across  his  tusks,  but  the  pathway  being  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his  bead 
to  one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways  ;  and  the  exertion  and  inconvenience  combined, 
led  him  to  utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds  which  disturbed  the  composure  of  my  horse. 

On  seeing  us  halt,  the  Elephant  raised  liis  head,  reconnoitred  us  for  a  moment,  then 
flung  down  the  timber,  and  forced  himself  backwards  among  the  bnishwood,  so  as  to  leave 
a  passage,  of  which  he  expected  ns  to  avail  ourselves.  My  horse  still  hesitated  :  the 
Elephant  observed,  and  impatiently  thrust  himself  still  deeper  into  the  jungle,  repeating 
his  cry  of  urmph  !  but  in  a  voice  evidently  meant  to  encourage  us  to  come  on.  Still  the 
horse  trembled ;  and,  anxious  to  obscr%^e  the  instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I 
forbore  any  interference  :  again  the  Elephant  wedged  himself  farther  in  amongst  the  trees, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  us  to  pass  him,  and  after  the  horse  had  done  so,  tremblingly 
and  timidly,  I  saw  the  wise  creature  stoop  and  take  up  his  heavy  burthen,  turn  and  balance 
it  on  his  tusks,  and  resume  his  route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  before,  his  discontented 
remonstrance." 

Another  Elephant  of  Ceylon  performed  a  feat  of  equal  sagacity. 

By  profession  he  was  a  builder,  and  was  employed  in  laying  stones  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  overseer.  Whenever  he  completed  one  course,  he  signalled  to  the  overseer, 
who  came  and  inspected  his  work,  and  after  ascertaining  that  the  task  was  properly 
performed,  gave  the  signal  to  lay  another  course.  On  one  occasion,  the  Elephant  placed 
himself  again.st  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  refused  to  move  from  the  spot,  when  the  overseer 
came  to  the  part  of  the  wall  wliich  his  body  concealed.  Tlie  overseer,  however,  insisted 
on  the  animal's  moving  aside,  and  the  Elephant,  seeing  that  his  ruse  had  failed, 
immediately  set  hard  to  work  at  pulling  down  the  wall  which  he  had  just  built,  and 
which  was  defective  in  the  spot  which  he  had  been  attempting. to  conceal  from  the 
inspector's  eye. 

Although  so  valuable  an  animal  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  the  Elephant  is  hardly  so 
effective  an  assistant  as  is  generally  supposed.  "The  working  Elephant,"  says  Sir  E. 
Tennent,  "  is  always  a  delicate  animal,  and  requires  watchfulness  and  care ;  as  a  beast  of 
burden  he  is  unsatisfactoiy ;  for  although  in  point  nf  mere  strength  there  is  hardly  any 
■weight  which  could  be  conveniently  placed  on  him  that  he  could  not  cnrry,  it  is  difficult 
to  pack  it  without  causing  abrasions  *  that  afterwards  ulcerate.  His  skin  is  easily  chafed 
by  harness,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Either  during  long  droughts,  or  too  much  moisture, 
his  ii^^i  are  liable  to  sores,  wliich  render  him  non-effective  for  months.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  provide  him  with  some  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  hut  from  his 
extreme  weight  and  mode  of  planting  the  foot,  they  have  all  been  unsuccessful.  His  eyes 
are  also  liable  to  frequent  inflammation.  In  Ceylon,  the  murrain  among  cattle  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  carries  off  great  numbei'S  of  animals,  wild  as  m'cII  as  tamo.  In 
such  Anaitations  the  Elephants  suffer  severely,  not  only  those  at  libeiiy  in  the  forest,  but 
those  which  are  carefully  tended  in  the  Government  stables. 

On  being  first  subjected  to  work,  the  Elephant  is  liable  to  severe  and  often  fatal 
swellings  of  the  jaws  and  abdomen.  On  the  whole,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
prudence  or  economy  of  maintaining  a  stud  of  Elephants  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  assigned  in  Ceylon.  In  the  rude  and  unopened  parts  of  the  country — where  rivers 
are  to  be  forded,  and  forests  are  only  traversed  by  jungle  paths — their  la\>our  is  of  value 
in  certain  contingencies,  in  the  canying  of  stores  and  in  the  earlier  operations  for  the 
construction  of  fords  and  bridges  of  timber.  But  in  more  highly  civilijsed  districts,  and 
wherever  macadamized  roads  admit  of  the  employment  of  horses  and  oxen  for  di-aught, 
I  apprehend  that  the  services  of  Elephants  might,  with  advantage,  be  probably 
reduced,  if  not  altogether  dispensed  with."  The  able  writer  then  proceeds  to  observe  that 
if  the  peculiar  constitution,  irritabihty,  and  expensive  maintenance  of  the  Elephant  bo 
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taken  into  consideration,  the  value  of  its  labour  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  i 
good  draught  horse.  The  keep  of  an  Elephant  in  Ceylon  costs  between  six  and  seies 
shillings  per  diem,  and  the  animal  can  only  work,  on  an  average,  four  days  in  each  ireek; 
while  the  keep  of  a  powerful  dray  horse,  which  works  five  days  in  the  week,  is  only 
half-a-crown  per  diem. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant  is  gentle,  but  there  are  always  some 
stray  individuals  that  are  not  admitted  into  any  herd,  but  live  in  solitary  moodin«i, 
and  are  termed  "  rogues,"  from  their  irritable  temper.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  their  naton 
that  even  when  most  irritated  by  wounds,  they  literally  do  not  know  how  to  kill  thai  foe; 
even  if  he  is  lying  at  their  mercy ;  and  there  are  many  instances  where  hunters  who  hm 
been  chased  and  struck  down  by  these  animals  have  escaped  without  suffering  anyseriow 
damage.  The  tusks  are  seldom  employed  as  offensive  weapons,  and  the  Elephant  has  kt 
little  idea  of  directing  them  towards  an  adversary.  A  momentary  pressure  of  the  foot>  or 
a  blow  with  the  tusk,  would  in  any  case  be  sufficient  to  cause  death,  but  the  animal  seezni 
to  be  scarcely  aware  of  its  own  power,  and  often  contents  itself  with  kicking  its  prosttite 
foe  from  foot  to  foot,  hustling  him  between  the  fore  and  hinder  limbs  in  a  very  unpleasaitf 
manner.  A  little  Indian  Elephant,  that  had  been  much  worried  by  wild  boars,  wm 
accustomed  to  defeat  them  by  receiving  their  chai^ge,  and  then  knocking  them  about  fiom 
foot  to  foot  imtil  they  were  effectually  disabled. 

There  are  two  modes  of  capturing  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  the  one  by  pursuing  solitaiy 
individuals  and  binding  them  with  ropes  as  they  wander  at  wiU  through  the  foiestSt  and 
the  other  by  driving  a  herd  of  Elephants  into  a  previously  prepared  pound,  and  secunng 
the  entrance  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 

In  the  former  method,  the  hunters  are  aided  by  certain  trained  females,  tenned 
"  koomkies,"  which  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase  with  wonderful  animation,  and  h^ 
their  riders  in  every  possible  manner.  When  the  koomkies  see  a  fine  male  Elephant,  they 
advance  carelessly  towards  him,  plucking  leaves  and  grass,  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  presence.  He  soon  becomes  attracted  to  them,  when  they  ovenrhelm 
him  with  endearing  feminine  blandishments,  and  occupy  his  attention  so  ftdly  that  be 
does  not  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  "  mahouts,"  or  riders.  These  men,  seeing  tbe 
Elephant  engaged  with  the  "koomkies,"  slip  quietly  to  the  grotrnd,  and  attach  their  rope 
nooses  to  his  legs,  fastening  the  ends  of  the  cords  to  some  neighbouring  tree.  Should  no 
suitable  tree  be  at  hand,  the  koomkies  are  sagacious  enough  to  comprehend  the  dilemma, 
and  to  urge  their  victim  towards  some  large  tree  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
his  struggles.  As  soon  as  the  preparations  are  complete,  the  mahouts  give  the  word 
of  command  to  the  koomkies,  who  move  away,  leaving  the  captive  Elephant  to 
his  fate. 

Finding  himself  deserted  and  bound,  he  becomes  mad  with  rage,  and  struggles  with 
all  his  force  to  get  free.  In  these  furious  efforts,  the  Elephant  displays  a  flexibihtv  and 
activity  of  body  that  are  quite  surprising,  and  are  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the 
clumsy,  stiff  aspect  of  its  body  and  limbs.  It  rolls  on  the  ground  in  despair,  it  rends  the 
air  with  furious  cries  of  rage,  it  butts  at  the  fatal  tree  with  all  its  force,  in  hope  of  bringing 
it  to  the  ground,  and  has  been  known  to  stand  with  its  hind  legs  fairly  off  the  grounj  in 
its  furious  endeavours  to  break  the  rope.  After  a  while,  however,  it  finds  its  exertions  to 
be  totally  useless,  and  yields  to  its  conquerors.  Formerly  it  was  cdlowed  to  remain  in  its 
captivity  until  reduced  by  hunger,  but  as  the  ropes  are  apt  to  cut  severely  into  the  ankle, 
and  to  cause  painful  and  dangerous  wounds,  the  time  of  bondage  is  now  shortened  is 
much  as  possible,  and  the  animal  removed  to  another  spot  where  ropes  are  needless.  The 
koomkies  afford  invaluable  assistance  both  in  tying  the  animal  and  in  leading  him  awar 
from  the  tree  to  which  he  had  been  bound.  One  of  these  animals  is  reported  to  have  gone 
on  a  solitary  hunting  expedition  on  her  own  account,  and  to  have  captured  a  fine  male 
Elephant,  which  she  tied  to  a  tree  with  some  iron  chains. 

The  second  mode  of  capturing  Elephants  is  more  complicated,  and  secures  a  greats 
number  of  beasts  at  a  time,  but  as  it  necessarily  includes  the  young,  the  old,  ^^  ^^ 
vigorous  of  both  sexes  in  the  general  seizure,  its  results  are  not  so  admirable  '»•<<  ynight 
be  anticipated. 
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Tlie  inclosiire  into  wliich  the  Elephants  are  driven  is  termed  a  "keddah,"  and  ia 
ingeniously  constructed  of  stout  logs  and  posts,  wbich  are  supjiorted  by  stmng  buttresses, 
and  are  so  arranged  tlmt  a  man  can  pass  through  the  interstices  between  the  logs. 
When  the  keddah  is  set  in  good  order,  a  vast  niiuiber  of  hunters  form  themselveja  into  a 
huge  circle,  inclosing  one  or  more  herds  of  Elephants,  and  moving  gradually  towards  the 
inclosure  of  the  keddah,  and  arranging  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
entrance  towards  the  keddah  always  open.  When  tliey  h»ve  tlius  brought  the  herd  to 
the  7)n>per  spot,  a  business  which  will  often  consume  several  weeks,  the  Elephants  are 
excited  liy  shouts,  tlie  waving  of  hands  and  spears,  &c.,  to  move  towards  the  inclosure, 
which  is  eimningly  concealed  by  tlic  trees  among  wliich  it  is  Iniilt.  If  the  operation 
should  take  place  at  night,  the  suiTOunding  hunters  are  supplied  with  burning  torches, 
while  the  keddah  ia  carefully  kept  in  darkness.  Deing  alanued  by  the  noise  and  the 
flames,  the  Elephants  rush  instinctively  to  tlie  only  open  space,  and  are  thus  fairly 
brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  keddah,  from  which  they  never  emerge  again  save 
as  captives. 

Tlie  tcni tied  animals  run  round  and  round  the  inclosure,  and  often  attempt  a  desperate 
charge,  but  are  always  driven  back  by  the  torcl)-l)earers,  who  wave  their  liamiog  weapons, 
and  discourage  the  capt\n-ed  animals  from  their  meditated  assault.  At  last  the  poor 
creatures  are  so  bewildered  and  fatigued,  that  they  gather  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
keddah,  and  are  then  considered  to  be  ready  for  the  professional  Elephant-hunters. 
These  courageous  men  enter  the  keddah  either  on  foot  or  upon  the  backs  of  their 
koomkies,  and  contrive  to  tie  everj^  one  of  the  captives  to  some  spot  from  whence  it 
cannot  move.  Most  ingenious  stratagems  are  employed  by  the  hunters  in  this  perilous 
task,  the  details  of  which  may  he  found  in  many  works  on  the  snbject 

\Vlien  the  natives  hunt  the  Elephant  merely  for  the  Sidke  of  his  ivory  or  liis  flesh,  and 
do  not  care  to  take  liiin  alive,  tliey  achieve  tlieir  nbjt-ct  by  stealing  cautiously  upon  him 
as  he  dozes,  and  by  gently  tiekling  one  of  his  hind-feet  with  a  slight  twig  they  induce 
him  to  lift,  the  foot  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  does  so,  the  hunters,  who  are 
furnished  with  a  mallet  and  a  sliarp  wooden  spike  aliout  eight  inches  in  length,  drive  the 
spike  into  his  foot,  and  elfectually  lame  him  with  a  single  blow.  He  is  then  quite  at 
their  disposal,  and  is  easily  despatched.  The  flesh  of  the  Eluphnnt  is  thought  to  be  very 
poor  indeed ;  but  the  heart,  the  tongue,  the  tmnk,  and  the  fuot,  are  considered  to  be  good 
eating  if  properly  dressed. 

The  "  points  "  of  a  good  Elephant  are  as  important  in  India  and  Ceylon  as  those  of  a 
horse  in  Europe.  In  a  native  work  upon  the  Elephant,  quoted  by  Sir  E.  Tennent,  the 
points  are  given  as  follows: — **The  softness  of  the  skin,  the  red  colour  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  the  forehead  expanded  and  full,  the  eai-s  huge  and  rectangular,  the  trunk  broad 
at  the  root,  and  blotched  with  pink  in  front,  the  eyes  light  and  kindly,  the  clieeks  large, 
the  neck  full,  tlie  back  le%'el,  the  chei?t  sfpiare,  the  fore-legs  short  and  convex  in  front,  the 
hind  quarters  plump,  five  nails  in  each  foot,  all  siaouth,  elastic,  and  round.  An  Elephant 
with  ail  these  perfections  will  impart  glory  and  magnificence  to  the  king." 

The  herds  in  which  these  animals  congregate  are  not  of  very  great  size,  containing 
only  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  iudividuiils,  and  consisting,  as  ia  generally  thought 
by  men  of  practical  experience,  of  members  of  the  same  family.  Tliis  opinion  h 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  certain  physical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  shape  of  the 
trunk  or  the  head,  have  been  found  in  every  member  of  the  same  herd.  Sometimes  these 
herds  will  a.ssociati^  with  each  other  for  a  time,  but  at  the  smallest  alarra  each  little  flock 
a.ssemble3  together  independently  of  the  others.  It  is  ratlu-r  remarkable  that  a  whole 
herd  has  never  been  known  to  cliarge  a  foe  simultaneously.  The  leader  generally  faces 
the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  herd  nianceuvre  in  his  rear ;  but  that  the  entire 
herd  should  unite  in  a  charge,  is  a  circimistance  never  yet  known  to  occur.  Tlie  Asiatic 
Elephant  will  penrnt  the  temporary  society  of  other  animals,  and  may  be  seen  at  a 
fountain  or  feeding  on  an  o])en  space  in  close  projcimity  to  deer  and  wild  buffaloes, 
neither  aTiinial  disjilaying  any  aversion  to  or  fear  of  the  other. 

In  its  general  habits  the  F^leplLint  is  restless  and  irritable,  or  rather  "fidgety,"  never 
remaining  quite  still,  but  always  in  motion  in  some  way  or  other.  At  one  time  it  will 
1.  3  B 
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sway  backwards  and  forwards,  at  auother  it  will  stoop  and  rise  continually,  or  it  will  be 
getting  sand  or  water  and  sprinkling  it  over  its  body,  or  it  will  pluck  a  leafy  branch  and 
wave  it  slowly  and  gracefully  over  its  back.  It  is  very  fond  of  bathing,  and  has  a  curiooi 
predilection  for  drawing  a  mixture  of  mud  and  water  into  its  trunk,  and  discharging  it 
over  its  body.  It  is  an  admirable  swinmier,  and  will  cross  large  rivers  with  perfect  east 
Sometimes  it  prefei-s  walking  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  merely  protruding  the  tip  of  its 
proboscis  above  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  breathing. 

The  Indian  Elephant  is  employed  more  for  purposes  of  state  or  for  sp<ii"t  than  for  hard 
labour,  and  is  especially  trained  for  tiger-hunting.  As  there  is  a  natural  dread  of  the  tiger 
deeply  implanted  in  the  Elephant's  being,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  teach  the  animal  to 
approach  its  brindled  foe.  A  stuffed  tiger-skin  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
continually  presented  to  the  Elephant  until  he  learns  to  lose  all  distrust  of  tlie  inanimate 
object,  and  to  strike  it,  to  crush  it  with  his  feet,  or  to  pierce  it  with  his  tusks.  Afttr  a 
while,  a  boy  is  put  inside  the  tiger-skin,  in  order  to  accustom  the  Elephant  to  the  sight  d 
the  tiger  in  motion.  The  last  stage  in  the  proceedings  is  to  procure  a  dead  tiger,  and  to 
substitute  it  for  the  stuffed  representative.  Even  with  all  this  training,  it  most  frequently 
happens,  that  when  the  Elephant  is  brought  to  face  a  veritable  living  tiger,  the  fierce 
bounds,  savage  yells,  and  furious  eye^  of  the  beast  are  so  discouraging,  that  he  turns  tail, 
and  makes  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  spot.  Hardly  one  Elephant  out  of  ten  will  £aoe 
an  angry  tiger. 

The  Elephant  is  always  guided  by  a  mahout,  who  sits  astride  upon  its  neck  and  directs 
the  movements  of  the  animal  by  means  of  his  voice,  aided  by  a  kind  of  spiked  hook,  called 
the  haunkus,  which  is  applied  to  the  animal's  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  driver's 
wishes  to  the  Elephant.  The  persons  who  ride  upon  the  Elephant  are  either  placed  in 
the  howdah,  a  kind  of  wheelless  carriage  strapped  on  the  animal's  back,  or  sit  upoD  t 
large  pad,  which  is  furnished  with  cross  ropes  in  order  to  give  a  firm  hold.  The  latter 
plan  is  generally  preferred,  as  the  rider  is  able  to  change  his  position  at  will,  and  even  to 
recline  upon  the  Elephant's  back  if  he  should  be  fatigued  by  the  heavy  rolling  gait  of  the 
animal.  The  Elephant  generally  kneels  in  order  to  permit  the  riders  to  mount,  and  then 
rises  from  the  ground  with  a  pecuhar  swinging  motion  that  is  quite  indescribable,  and  ti 
most  discomposing  to  novices  in  the  art  Very  small  Elephants  are  furnished  with  t 
saddle  like  that  which  is  used  upon  horses,  and  is  fitted  with  stirrups.  The  saddle, 
however,  cannot  be  conveniently  used  on  animals  that  are  more  than  six  feet  in  height 

The  size  of  Elephants  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as  sundry  writere  have  given 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  as  an  ordinary  height,  and  have  even  mentioned  instances  where 
Elephants  have  attained  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  tme  that  the  enormous  bulk 
of  the  animal  makes  its  height  appear  much  greater  than  is  really  the  case.  Eight  feet  is 
about  the  average  height  of  a  large  Elephant,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  is  the  utmost  maximum 
to  which  the  creature  ever  attains. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Elephants  should  be  so  fond  of  intoxicating  liquids 
as  to  be  induced  by  the  promise  of  porter,  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  to  perform  tricks  which 
it  would  otherwise  refuse  to  attempt.  The  natural  food  of  the  Elephant  consists  of  grass 
and  various  leaves,  which  it  plucks  daintily  with  the  tip  of  its  trunk,  and  alwap  beats 
against  its  fore-legs,  in  order  to  shake  ofif  the  dust.  While  feeding,  the  Elepliant  never 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  eats  deliberately,  and  often  pauses  in  its  meal,  as  if  engaged  in 
contemplation.  In  this  country,  the  average  daily  food  of  an  adult  Elephant  is  one  truss 
of  hay,  one  truss  of  straw,  a  bushel  of  barley-meal  and  bran  made  into  a  mash,  thirty 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  six  pints  of  water.  In  Ceylon,  each  Elephant  employs  two  men 
in  cutting  leaves  for  its  sustenance,  and  a  very  large  animal  would  probably  require  the 
services  of  three  leaf-cutters. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Elephant  is  brown,  of  a  light<>r  tint  when  the  animal  is  at 
liberty,  and  considerably  deeper  when  its  hide  is  subjected  to  rubbing  with  a  cocoa-nut 
brush,  and  plenty  of  oil.  Sometimes  an  albino  or  white  Elephant  is  seen  in  the  forests, 
the  colour  of  the  animal  being  a  pinky-white,  and  aptly  compared  to  the  nose  of  a  white 
horsa  The  King  of  Ava,  one  of  whose  titles  is  "  Lord  of  the  White  Elephants,"  generally 
contrives  to  monopolize  every  White  Elephant,  and  employs  them  for  purposes  of  state; 
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lorating  them  with  strings  of  priceless  gems,  pearls,  and  gold  coins,  and  lodging  them 

the  most  magnificent  of  houses,  where  their  very  eating-tronglis  are  of  silver. 

Although  the  tame  Elephant  is  iianally  gentle  in  his  disposition,  there  are  certain  times 

the  year  when  he  becomes  greatly  excittni,  and  is  sometimes  so  powerfully  agitated, 

that  he  wdJ  attack  anything  that  comes  iu  his  way,  and  has  often  been  loiown  even  to 

assault  his   own   keeper.     Elephants   in  this  condition  are  teclmically  called  ''nnist'* 

Elephants,  and  are  carefully  guarded  as  long  ns  the  paroxysm  lasts.     On  one  occasion, 

mahout  was   forced  to   sit   upon   the  aniniaFs   back  for  several  days  continuously 

t  daring  to  alight  lest  the  infuriated  animal  should  destroy  him.     As  he  sat  upon 

e  creature's  back,  it  constantly  endeavoured  to  pull  him  from  Iiis  seat,  but  was  held 

bay  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  "  hauidius,"  which  wounded  his  trunk  whenever  it 

threatened  the  mahout,  and  caused  such  pain  that  the  animal  was  fsiin  to  desist  from  ita 

deadly  elTorts.     While  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  Elephant  is  largely  employed  as 

a  combatant,  being  set  to  light  another  "  must"  animal  for  the  gratification  of  its  owner. 

Veiy  heavy  wagers  were  often  laid  upon  these  combatants  by  their  Eastern  owners,  and 

the  fight  was  of  a  most  terrific  character.     Each  Elephant  was  mounted  by  his  own 

mahout,  who  was  furnished  with  a  rope  netting,  to  wliicli  he  clung  as  the  animals  met  in 

I      the  deadly  shock,  in  order  to  prevent  him.self  from  being  Hung  off  the  creature's  back.     It 

is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  animal  never  interferes  with  a  human  being  provided  he  is 

mounted  upon  an  Elephant's  back,  and  even  the  wild  "  rogue  "  Elephants  do  no  harm  to 

tlie  men  who  come  to  ensnare  them. 

I  There  are  many  breeds,  or  "  castes,"  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  which  are  distinguished 

L    by  certain  technical  term.s. 

B  The  African  Elephant  is  spi-ead  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  extending  from 
^Senegal  and  Abyssinia  to  the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Several  conditions  are 
required  for  its  existence,  such  as  water,  dense  forests,  and  the  absence  of  human 
habitations. 

Although  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  locality  wliich  it  inhabits,  it  is  not  often  seen  by 
casual  travellers,  owing  to  its  great  vigilance,  and  its  wonderful  power  of  moving  through 
the  tangled  forests  without  noiae,  and  without  causing  any  perceptible  agitation  of  the 
foliage.  In  spite  of  its  enormous  dimensions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  invisible  of  forest 
creatures,  and  a  herd  of  Elephants,  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  may  stand  within 
a  few  yards  of  a  hunter  without  being  detected  by  him,  even  though  he  is  aware  of  their 
presenca  Tlie  only  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  Elephants  is  by  listening 
for  one  sound  which  they  are  continually  giving  forth,  and  which  they  are  unable  to 
control  This  peculiar  noise  resembles  the  bubbling  of  wine  when  poured  from  a  bottle, 
and  is  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  water  which  is  stored  in  tlieir  interior.  This  curious 
sound  is  emitted  at  regular  intervals,  and  forms  a  sure  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
dii-ection  in  which  the  creatures  may  be  standing. 

At  the  present  day  the  African  Elephant  is  never  captured  and  domesticated,  although 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  i-eason  for  such  an  omission.  In  the  ancient  times,  tliis  species 
was  trained  for  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  as  regularly  as  the  iVsiatic  Elephant,  and  its 
present  inaimunity  from  a  life  of  captivity  seoma  to  be  the  result  of  the  fears  or  laziness 
of  the  natives.  The  only  object  in  possessing  the  African  Elephant  is  to  procure  its 
valuable  tusks  and  teeth,  and  to  atTord  nourishment  to  the  native  tribes.  Before  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms  among  the  Kaffir  tribes,  the  Elephant  was  hunted  by  men  armed 
with  assagais,  or  spears,  and  after  being  unrelentingly  pui'sued  for  several  successive  days, 
was  at  last  forced  to  succumb  under  the  multitudes  of  missiles  which  penetrated  its  body. 
Now,  however,  the  musket -ball,  however  rude  may  be  the  weapon,  does  great  service  to 
the  black  hunter,  and  the  Elephant  is  slain  in  far  less  time  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
under  the  old  sy.stem. 

When  wounded,  the  African  Elepliant  is  a  most  formidable  animol,  charging 
impetuously  in  the  direction  of  the  foe,  and  cra.shing  through  the  heavy  forest  as  if  the 
tree.s  were  but  stuljltle.  In  such  a  case,  the  best  resource  of  the  hunter  is  in  his  dogs, 
which  bay  round  the  infuriated  animal,  and  soon  distract  his  attention.   The  bewilderment 
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wiiich  the  Elephant  feels  at  the   attacks   of   so   small  an  animal    as   a   doe  is 
extraordinary.     He  does  not  seeiQ  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  at  one  time  will  tiyl  _ 
kneel  on  his  irritatin^^  foes,  or  will  even  push  doAvn  a  tree  in  hopes  of  cruishiiig  them' 
under  its  branches.     This  species  is  not  so  readily  kilkd  by  a  single  ball  as  is  ita  Asiatai 
relative,  but  instances  are  not  wanting  where  an  African  Elephant  has  b<ien  slain  by^ 
single  ball,  wliich  entered  by  the  nostrils,  and  penetrated  to  the  brain.     In  cliasing  t* 
animal,  the  white  hunter  always  prefers  a  gun  with  a  very  wide  bore,  ns  the  execat 
which  is  done  depends  more  upon  the  weight  of  the  missile  than  on  the  acctiracy  viti 
which  it  is  sent.     One  great  value  of  the  hea\y  ball,  of  two  or  even  three  oan04?s  ii 
weight,  is,  that  it  will  break  the  leg  of  tlie  animal,  and  so  render  him  at  once  belpirt 
The  bone  doey  not  always  give  way  at  once  when  struck  by  so  heavy  a  ball,  but  is  surrt 
snap  after  the  aniranl  has  made  a  few  paces. 

Tlie  most,  deadly  gun  for  Elephant  shooting  seems  to  be  a  breech-loader,  either  douh 
or  single^  and  carrying  a  ball  weighing  not  less  than  two  ounces.  All  the  apparatus  i 
ramiTtd  and  powder-flask  is  thus  rendered  needless,  and  each  chaise  being  sepanrtelr  midf' 
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up  into  a  cartrMge,  is  inserted  into  tlie  l>rt'{?eh,  jiml  is  retuly  for  use  without  the  legist  delay. 

IVery  accurate  shouting  is  of  no  great  comt^(|uen€e  in  tho  pursuit  of  this  giant  game,  aa 

nhe  hunter  can  always  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  the  animal,  and  deliver  his  fire 

l^m  his  horse's  back,  sheering  off  if  the  creature  eiideavoiu-s  to  cliarge.     The  bullets 

employed  in  Elephant  shooting  are  always  hardened  w^ith  a  mixture  of  one-eighth  of  tin 

»r  solder,  and  a  steel-pointed  bullet  would  probaldy  be  the  most  deadly  missile  that  ever 

vaa  employed  for  tiie  purpose.      The   ahell-bulkts   niight   also   be   used  with  teiTible 

Tect 

Tlie  Kaffirs  are  persevering  Elephant-liuntei-s,  and  are  wondei-fuUy  expert  in  tracking 
any  individual  by  the  "  spoor,"  or  track,  which  is  made  hy  liis  fnotytei)S.  The  foot  of  a 
male  ia  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  round ncss  of  its  form,  while  that  of  the  female 
more  oval,  and  the  height  of  the  animal  is  also  ascertained  by  measurtsTnent  of  the  foot- 
larks,  twice  the  circumference  of  the  foot  bating  etpial  to  the  height  at  the  siidjlder.  Tho 
lode  by  which  the  natives  follow  a  single  Elephant  through  all  the  multiplied  tracks  of 
^his  companions  is  very  curious.  The  sole  of  each  Elephaut's  foot  is  marked  with  certain 
wrinkles,  which  are  never  precisely  alike  in  any  two  individuals,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  minute  depressions  which  are  found  on  the  human  thumb,  and  which  in  moro 
primitive  times  were  employed  aa  an  expeditious  mode  of  affixing  a  sign-manual,  by  being 
rubbed  with  ink  and  impressed  upon  the  doiunient.  The  black  hunter,  therefore,  taking 
a  piece  of  soft  clay  or  earth,  works  it  between  liis  hands  into  a  firm  and  smooth  mass, 
resembling  the  footmark  in  shape,  and  with  the  point  of  a  thorn  traces  upon  it  a  chart  of 
the  lines  which  are  found  on  the  Elephaut's  foot.  If  he  should  become  bewildered  amid 
tlic  multiplicity  of  footmarks,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  tii.s  clay  chart,  and  is  guided  agamst 
the  possibility  of  mistaking  one  individual  for  another. 

The  death  of  a  large  Elephant  is  great  matter  of  congratulation  among  the  natives, 
who  rejoice  at  the  abundant  supply  of  food  which  will  fall  to  their  shai'e.  Almost  every 
portion  of  the  animal  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs,  whose  strong  jaws  lire  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  toughest  meat,  and  whose  accommodating  palates  are  satisfied  with  various  portions 
which  would  be  rejected  by  any  civilized  being.  Indeed,  it  secMs  to  be  a  general  nila 
among  savages,  that  every  part  of  an  animal  which  is  most  repulsive  to  civilized  tastes,  is 
considered  by  the  savage  as  a  luxury,  and  in  many  cases  thought  too  good  to  be  spoiled 
"by  cooking.  The  flesh  of  the  Elephant  is  dried  in  order  to  bo  formed  into  "  biltongue,"  or 
jerked  meat,  and  the  fat  is  jealously  preserved,  being  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  person 
and  rubbed  copiously  over  the  head  and  body.  Even  the  skin  is  of  service  to  the  natives, 
for  beneath  the  haixi  leather-like  liide,  there  lies  a  tough  inner  skin,  which  is  carefully 
removed  in  large  sheets,  and  is  made  into  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

Some  portions  of  the  Elephant  are,  however,  gratefol  even  to  European  palates,  and 
the  foot,  w^hen  baked,  is  really  delicious.  This  part  of  the  animal  is  cooked  by  l(eing  laid 
in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  over  which  a  large  fire  has  been  suffered  to  burn  itself  out,  and  then 
covered  over  with  the  hot  eartfi.  Another  fire  is  then  built  on  the  spot,  and  pennitted  to 
bum  itself  out  as  before,  and  when  the  place  is  thoroughly  cool,  the  foot  is  properly 
oked.  The  flesh  of  the  boiled  foot  is  quite  soft  and  gelatinous,  something  resembling 
dfs  head,  and  ia  so  tender  that  it  can  be  scooped  away  with  a  spoon.  The  trunk  and 
the  skin  around  the  eye  are  also  enumerated  as  delicacies,  but  have  been  compared  by 
one  who  baa  had  practical  experience,  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  shoe-leather  both 
in  toughness  and  evil  flavour. 

The  African  Elephant  is  a  most  suspicious  and  wary  animal,  being  very  keen  of  scent 
and  acute  of  hearing.  So  sensitive  are  the  animal's  olfactory  faculties,  that  it  can  track 
a  native  by  the  scent  of  his  footsteps,  although  perhaps  it  might  find  a  difficulty  in 
following  the  spoor  of  a  shod  and  cleanly  European.  However  close  the  Elephant  may 
be,  the  pursued  hunter  is  always  safe  if  he  can  only  climb  a  tree,  for  the  animal 
never  thinks  of  looking  elsewhere  than  on  the  ground  for  its  foe,  and  neither  by 
scent  nor  vision  directs  its  attention  to  the  trees.  While  employed  in  thus  trailing 
their  enemies,  it  writhes  the  trunk  into  the  most  singular  contortions,  fully  justifying 
the  epithet  of  anguimanus,  or  snake-hand,  which  has  so  aptly  been  applied  to  that 
member. 
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Tlie  natives  employ  many  methods  of  capturing  Elephants,  the  pit'-" 
deadly.     Even  this  insidious  snare  is  often  rendered  useless  by  the  ssu: 
old  leaders  of  the  herds,  who  precede  their  little  troops  to  the  war.  jy  aciv< 

night  to  drink,  and  carefully  beating  the  ground  with  their  trunks  fi^-  xictotd, 

the  pitfalls  that  Imve  been  dug  in  their  course.     They  tlien  tear  away  Ihe 
the  pits,  and  render  them  harmless.     These  pitfalls  are  terrible  affairs  vrbm  an 
gets  into  them,  for  a  sharp  stake  is  set  perpen<h*cularly  at  Uie  bottom,  ao  thai  tl 
Elephant  is  transfixed  by  its  own  weight,  ^nd  dies  miserably.     Each  pit  is     * 
feet  long  by  four  in  width, 

AVhenever  the  Elephanto  tipproach  the  water  at  night,  their  advent  may  be  al  on 
known  by  the  couimoti^'n  that  arises  among  the  various  animals  wliich  have  also 
gated  around  th*  pool  for  the  purpose  of  slaking  their  thirst.  "  II  the  spriiig  or  poc 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  valuable  work,  "Lake  Ngami,"  "be  of  small  extent,  au  I 
aniraAls  pre-sent  will  immediately  retire  from  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  awaieoT 
presence  of  the  Elephants,  of  whom  they  appear  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  and 
remain  at  a  respectful  distance  until  the  giants  have  quenched  their  thirstv  1 
long  before  I  have  seen  or  even  beard  the  Elephants,  I  have  been  warned  of  their  appioii 
by  the  symjitoms  of  uneasiness  displayed  by  such  animals  as  happened  to  be  drinkiag 
tlie  time!  Tlte  giraffe,  for  instance,  begins  to  sway  his  long  neck  to  and  fro ;  tlie  leb 
utters  sudden  and  plaintive  cries  ;  the  gnoo  glides  away  with  a  noiseless  stor» :  niid 
the  ponderous  and  quarrelsome  black  rhinoceros,  when  he  has  time  for   i  i 

pidl  up  short  in  his  walk  to  listen :  then  turning  round,  he  listens  again,  ^...^. 
satisfied  that  his  susjiicions  are  correct,  he  invariably  makes  off,  giving  vent  to  i 
ire  by  one  of  his  vicious  and  peculiar  snorts.   Once,  it  is  true,  I  saw  a  rhinoceros  « 
together  with  a  herd  of  seven  male  Elephants  ;  but  then  he  was  of  the  white 
besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  paity  knew  of  each  other  s  proximity." 

The  ivory  of  the  African  Elephant  is  extremely  valual)Ie,  and  vast  qnastzties 
imported  annually  into  this  country.     The  slaughter  of  an  Elephant  is  therefore  a 
of  congratulation  to  the  white  hunter,  who  knows  that  he  can  obtain  a  gornl  tm-'-.- 
tusks  and  teeth  of  the  animal  wliich  he  h&s  slain.     A  pair  of  tusks  wei 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  fetch  nearly  forty  pounds  when  sold,  so  that  tjiv  pi\i 
a  succes.sful  cha.so  is  extremely  valuable.     One  officer  contrived  to  purchase  evciy 
the  anuy  by  the  sale  of  the  ivory  which  he  had  thus  obtained.     On  an  averagii^  a 
of  tusks,  taking  the  small  witli  the  great,  will  weigh  about  one  hundred  and 
pounds. 

Tliere  is  an  ingenious  but  a  very  cruel  method  of  procuring  ivory,  which  is  enipl 
by  the  Somali     The  hunter  contrives  to  crawl  towards  the  Elephant  as  it  is  rc|»asing, 
with  a  single  stroke  of  a  veiy  sharp  sword  nearly  severs  the  principal  tendon  of  the  ' 
leg.     At  the  time,  the  aniujal  thinks  little  of  the  wound,  evidently  supposing  It 
caused  by  the  prick  of  a  thorn.     In  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  su]^        "    ' 
violently  on  the  ground,  and  flings  out  the  wounded  limb,  until  tin 
ami  the  Elephant  w  rendered  incapable  of  locomotion.     The  hunters  do  not  trouble 
selves  about  the  poor  beast,  knowing  that  lie  must  soon  die  of  hunger  and 
cannot  stir  from  the  s|X)t  on  wliich  he  was  wounded.     After  a  sufficient  time  has 
for  putrefaction  to  have  done  its  work,  tlie  hunters  retuni  to  the  spot^  and  rr^ 
tusks  from  the  skull.     Tlte  tail  is  cut  off,  and  evermore  exhibited  as  a  tit:)pl 

One  of  the  links  which  unite  the  elephants  to  the  swine  and  rhinoceros  ia  to  bo  I 
in  the  genus  Tapirua     Tlie  auimah  which  belong  to  this  genus  are  iximarkable  for  i 
prolonged  upper  lip,  which  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  smjdl  proboscis,  not  tmlikc  thai  off 
elephant,   but   upon   a  smaller  scale,  and  devoid  of  the  tinger-like  appendage  at 
exli-emity.     Only  two  species  are  at  present  existing,  but  the  fossil  remains  of  niany|  ' 
species  have  been  discovered,  which,  by  the  pecuhar  length  of  proboscis   and 
formation,  seem  to  render  the  transition  from  the  elephant  to  the  swino  leK<    ' 
body  is  heavy  and  poweiful,  the  ckin  thick  and  almost  devoid  of  hair,  a ;  uifl 

almost  wanting. 
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The  common  or  American  Tapie,  sometimes  called  the  MWrebi,  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  is  fuuiid  in  gieat  numbers,  inhabiting  tlie  densely  wotulcd  rcfjions  that 
fringe  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  a  gi"cat  water-lover,  and  r.an  swim  or  dive  with 
perfect  ease.  Although  a  lurge  animal,  being  nearly  four  foet  in  height,  aud  very^  strongly 
made,  it  falls  a  victim  to  many  destroyers,  the  jaguar  being  the  most  terrible  of  ils  enemies. 
It  is  said  that  %vhen  the  jaguar  leaps  upon  the  Tapir's  back,  the  aflVighted  animal  nishe^ 
through  the  brushwood  iu  hopes  of  swr^eping  away  its  deadly  foe,  and  if  it  he  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  the  river's  bank,  will  plunge  into  the  water,  and  ibrce  tlve  jagnar,  who  is 
no  diver,  to  relinqiii.sh  his  hohl.  Tlie  trmgh,  thick  hide,  with  which  the  Tapir  is  covere<l 
is  of  great  service  iu  cnabliug  tlie  animal  to  pni'sue  its  ht^adlong  coui-se  through  the  foiTst 
without  sufteriog  injuiy  from  the  branches.  When  it  runs,  it  carries  its  head  very  low, 
as  does  the  Mild  boar  under  similar  cireumstauces. 

In  disposition  the  Tii|>ir  is  very  gentle,  and  does  not  attack  luiman  beings  except  when 
wounded  and  driven  to  bay.  It  then  becomes  a  fierce  and  detennined  opponent,  and  is 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its  powerful  teeth.  The  hunter's  dogs  are  often 
dangerously  wounded  by  the  teeth  of  the  despairing  Tapir.  The  voice  qf  the  Tapir  is  a 
curious  shrill  kind  of  whistling  sound,  which  is  but  seldom  utteix^d.  Tlie  senses  of  the 
animal  are  veiy  acute,  and  its  sight,  hearing,  and  scent  appear  to  be  equally  sensitive. 
During  the  daj^time  it  is  seldom  seen,  prefeiTing  to  lie  quietly  hidden  in  the  deep 
underwood  during  the  hotter  hours  of  tlie  day.  and  to  emerge  at  niglit  in  order  to  obtain 
food  and  meet  its  companions.  The  nocturnal  journeys  wliich  the  Tapir  will  make  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  the  animal  proceeds  straight  onwards,  heedless  of  bank  or  river, 
surmounting  the  one  and  swimming  the  other  wilh  equal  ease.  The  food  of  the  Tapir  is 
generally  of  a  vegetabie  nature,  and  consists  of  young  branches  and  various  wild  fruits^ 
8uch  as  gourds  and  melons. 
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The  colour  of  the  adult  Tapir  is  a  uniform  brown,  but  the  young  is  boaut 
variegated  with  yellow-isli-fawn  spots  and  stripes  upon  a  rich  brown-black  ground,  rcmii 
the  ol>3erver  of  the  peculiar  tinting  of  the  Hood  s  marmot.     The  neck  is  ailomed  with  i 
short  and  erect  black  mane.     The  Tapir  can  easily  be  brought  under  the  subjection  i 
man,  and  is  readily  tamed,  becoming  unpleasantly  familiar  with  those  i)ersons  whom  i| 
knows,  and  taking  all  kinds  of  liberties  with  them,  which  would  be  well  enough  in  a  ! 
dog  or  a  kitten,  but  are  quite  out  of  place  with  an  animal  as  large  as  a  donkey. 

The  second  species  of  Tapir  is  found  in  Malacca  and  Sumati-a,  and  is  a  most  conspwH 
animal,  in  consequence  of  the  broad  band  of  white  that  encircles  its  body,  and  which  at 
little  distance  gives  it  the  aspect  of  being  muffled  up  in  a  white  sheet. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  adult  Malayan  Tapir  is  a  deep  sooty-black,  contrasting  mo 
strongly  with  the  greyish-white  of  the  back  and  flanks.  The  young  animal  is  as  beautiiull 
variegated  as  that  of  the  preceding  species,  being  striped  aud  spotted  with  y^lov  fii^ 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  white  below.  There  is  no  mane  upon  U 
neck  of  the  Malayan  Tapir,  and  the  proboscis  is  even  longer  in  proportion.  In  »•• ; 
rather  exceeds  the  preceding  animal.  In  many  of  its  habits  the  Malayan  animal  is  exadJ 
similar  to  the  species  which  inhabits  Americii,  but  it  is  said  that  altho\igh  the  Kuda-Ajl 
is  very  fond  of  the  water,  it  does  not  attempt  to  swim,  but  contents  itself  wiUi  walkioig  fl 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Although  a  sufficiently  common  animal  in  its  native  countiT/tt 
but  seldom  seen,  owing  to  its  extremely  shy  habits,  and  its  custom  of  concealing  itself  i 
the  thickest  underwood. 

The  hide  of  the  Tapir  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  several  useful  puiposfee^  but  til 
flesh  is  dry,  tasteless,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cooking.    The  term  Kuda-Ajor  ii^ 
Malayan  word,  signifj-ing  "  river-horse,"  and  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  TenniL 
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In  the  Swine,  tlie  snout  is  far  k*s3  elephantine  thiin  in  the  preecding  animals,  and 
altbuuf^li  capaljle  of  considcralile  ninl»ility,  caTiimt  be  curled  louuil  any  oliject  so  as  to 
raise  it  from  the  gfound.  Nor,  iudeed,  is  soih  a  power  uuedcd,  as  tht"  Swine  euij^loy  the 
snout  lor  the  purpose  of  mutLug  in  the  earth,  and  of  dislinguishhig,  l>y  its  tactile  powers, 
■■mud  the  delieatf  sense  of  smell  which  is  possessed  by  these  animals,  those  substances 
^hich  ai'e  suitable  for  ils  footl. 

In  order  \o  enabhi  this  iustrument  to  perftji'm  its  functions  more  elFectually,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  small  Iwne,  as  is  the  case  witli  the  mole.  Tlieir  form  is  heavy  and 
uwussive,  their  neck  and  fore-quarters  are  very  strong,  and  their  heads  are  wedge-shaped, 
probably  because  in  a  wild  stiite  they  inhabit  dense  bushes  and  thickets,  and  require  this 
tbiin  of  head  find  snout  to  enable  them  to  pierce  the  tangled  vegetation  with  ease.  A 
wild  boar  will  charge  iearlessly  at  an  apparently  impenetrable  thicket,  and  vanish  iiito  its 
interior  as  if  by  magic.  Tlie  tusks,  especially  in  the  male,  are  largely  developed,  and  are 
terrible  weapons  of  offence,  a  boar  being  a)>le  to  rip  up  a  dog  or  a  man*8  leg  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  tusks.  When  striking  with  these  weapons,  the  boar  does  not  seem  to  make 
any  great  exertion  of  strength,  but  gives  a  kind  of  WTiggle  with  his  suout  as  he  passes 
his  victim.  In  India,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  infuriate  wild  boar  to  pursue  some 
inifoitunate  native,  to  overtake  him  as  he  f^ies,  and  putting  his  snout  between  the  poor 
man's  legs,  to  cut  right  and  left  with  an  almost  imperceptible  efifort,  and  to  pass  on  his 
course,  leaving  the  wuuuded  man  lielpless  on  the  gnnnul 

There  are  many  species  as  well  as  varieties  of  Swine,  which  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  eartJi,  the  first  and  must  familiar  of  whicli  is  the  Domestic  Uog  of 
Europe. 

This  species  is  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  was  in 
former  days  connnon  in  a  wild  state  even  in  England,  from  whence  it  has  only  been 
expelled  within  a  compamtively  late  period.  The  cha^e  of  the  wild  bonr  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  animal  w^as  one  of  those  which  were  protected 
by  the  terribly  severe  forest  laws  which  were  then  in  vogue.  The  boar  was  usually  slain 
with  the  spear,  although  the  net  or  the  arrow  were  sometimes  employed  in  his  destractioiu 
In  several  continental  countries  the  boar-hunt  is  still  carried  on,  and  by  some  more 
legitimate  sportsmen  is  attacked  solely  with  the  spear.  Tlie  chose  is  then  a  most  exciting 
one,  for  the  boar  is  a  tenible  antagonist,  liis  charge  is  made  w^ith  hghtning  swiftness,  and 
together  with  his  furious  eyes  and  lips  dripping  with  the  foam,  ho  is  a  sufficiently 
formidable  foe  to  disconcert  any  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  good  nciTes  and  a  steady 
hand.  The  animal  has  an  awkward  habit  of  swei-ving  suddenly  from  his  course,  snapping 
at  the  spear-head  and  breaking  it  from  the  shaft.  He  also,  when  the  hunter  is  on  horse- 
back, will  charge  at  the  horse  instead  of  the  rider,  and  rising  on  Ms  hind  legs,  in  order  to 
give  the  blow  greater  force,  will  lay  open  the  horse's  flank  and  instantly  disable  it.  There 
arc,  however,  but  few  sportsmen  of  the  present  day  who  will  restrict  themselves  to  the 
use  of  the  spear  in  boar-hunting,  but  employ  the  rifle  in  lieu  of  that  weapon,  so  that  the 
danger  and  excitement  of  the  sport  are  almost  entirely  destroyed 

At  the  present  time  the  wild  Swine  have  ceased  from  tnit  of  England,  in  spite  of 
several  eflbrts  that  have  been  made  to  restore  the  breed  by  importing  specimens  from  the 
Continent  and  turning  them  into  the  forests.  There  are,  huwever,  traces  of  the  old  wild 
boars  still  to  be  found  in  the  forest  pigs  of  Hampshire,  with  their  high  crests,  broad 
shoulders,  and  thick,  bristling  manes.  These  animals  are  veiy  active,  and  are  nmch  fiercer 
than  the  ordinaiy  Swine. 

Swine  are  very  accommodating  in  their  appetite,  and  will  devour  almost  any  vegetable 
or  animal  substance.  Although  more  of  a  vegetable  than  an  animal  feeder,  the  Hog, 
whether  wild  or  domesticated,  will  pick  up  any  dead  animal  it  may  find,  and  will  some- 
times kill  meat  for  itself.  As  a  specimen  of  the  carnivorous  powers  of  the  Swine, 
Buffon  mentions  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  wild  boar  opened  by  himself,  he  foiuid  part  of 
the  skin  of  a  roebuck,  and  some  feet  of  birds.  Certain  pig-keepers  take  a  base  advantage 
of  the  omnivorous  qualities  of  the  Hog,  and  instead  of  feeding  their  animals  with  such 
•  TCgetable  diet  as  will  produce  a  firm  and  sound  flesh,  maintain  them  on  the  worst  kind 
of  garbage,  which  they  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  from  slaughter-houses,  and  even  foi'ce  them 
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to  eiit  tlje  offal  of  their  omi  species.  The  flesh  of  such  ill-fed  animals  is  always  flabl^ 
and  of  ill-savoui,  and  is  also  injurious  to  those  by  whom  it  is  consumed. 

In  this  couiilr}%  the  Hog  is  used  not  only  for  food,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  hide,  mtiA, 
when  [*repared  after  a  peculiar  fasUiou,  is  foujid  to  make  the  best  leather  for  «>a<1dIeB.  Tka 
bristles  which  are  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  almost  tixclosinljr 
imported  from  the  Continent. 

Both  to  the  Jews  and  tlie  Mahometans  the  Ilog  is  a  forbidden  articlo  of  diet,  tk 
latter  prohibition  being  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  former.  In  the  Mosaical  law  tbi 
Hog  is  spoken  of  as  an  unclean  animal  that  might  not  be  eaten,  although  for  what  rfiasoB 
is  not  eitijy  to  ascertain,  and  the  liabbinical  iiiandHt4?s  which  exercised  such  a  potent  swtf 
over  the  people  laid  such  a  stress  upon  the  interdict  that  they  declared  thf»  nnimal  itieff 
to  be  a  vile  and  foul  beast,  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  luicleaimess  n  iioiewbd 

came  in  contact  witli  a  Hog  or  with  anything  which  it  had  touched.  It  tm  :  _  ;  -mtikld 
that  the  Egj-ptians,  among  whom  the  Ilebrcws  had  so  long  resided,  held  siuiilar  views <rf 
the  Hog,  and  that  might  be  in  deference  to  theii-  prejudices  which  they  liad  contrtrted 
irom  their  former  mastera.  The  Hebrews  were  tauglit  in  their  law  to  hold  l)»e  animal  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  had  been  regarded  by  those  to  whom  they  Imd  been  accu£(toiDf«l 
to  look  with  reverence,  liy  some  persons  it  is  thought  that  the  flesh  of  the  Hog  n 
harmful  io  those  who  I'esidc  in  hot  countries ;  but  even  granting  this  to  Ik?  the  cii»— • 
matter  which  is  by  no  means  ccrtm'n — it  atlbrds  no  clue  to  the  cause  why  the  Hog  shoali 
have  been  held  iis  a  vile  and  unclean  beast  by  the  polished  and  loanied  Egyptian*. 
who  depicted  so  accurately  the  various  animals  found  in  theii-  country,  and  employoi 
them  so  largely  in  their  symbolical  literature. 

In  its  wUd  and  domesticated  state,  the  Hog  is  a  most  prolific  animal,  pn-Hiiidui: 
from  eight  t^  twelve  pigs  twice  in  each  year,  when  it  is  in  full  vigour  Jind  iu  gc»»i 
liealth.  Gilbert  AVliite  records  a  sow  which,  ^^'hen  she  died,  was  the  parent  of  m 
less  than  three  hundred  jiigs. 

We  are  rather  apt  to  speak  libellonsly  of  the  Hog,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  qualities;  which 
are  of  our  own  creution.      Although  it  is  a  large  feeder,  it  really  is  not  more  ghittonool 
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the  cnw,  the  dog,  or  the  sheep,  fnr  each  of  these  animals  will  eat  to  repletion  if 
famished  with  a  large  amount  of  foofl,  and  will  become  inor<l!nutely  fat  in  consequence  of 
such  high  feeding.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  never  found  overloaded  with  fat,  and,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  is  so  active  an  animal  that  it  can  surpass  a  horse  in  speed,  and  is 
so  little  burdened  "w^tli  He^h  that  it  can  endure  tliroughout  a  lengthened  chase.  Neither 
ia  it  naturally  a  dirty  creiiture,  for  in  its  native  woods  it  is  ajs  clean  as  any  other 
^wrild  animal  But  when  it  is  confined  in  a  nari-ow  stye,  without  any  j^ossibility  of 
leaving  its  curtailed  premises,  it  has  no  choice,  hut  is  perforce  obliged  to  Uve  in  a  constant 
state  of  filth. 

The  Hog  is  also  thought,  and  very  WTongly,  to  be  an  especially  stupid  animal.  It 
appears  stupid  for  the  same  reason  that  it  appcai-s  to  be  ghittonous  and  diiij^  merely 
because  no  attejition  has  been  paid  towaixls  developing  its  intellectual  qualities,  which 
have  been  left  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  stye  and  on  the  daily 
Btipply  of  food. 

When,  however,  its  o^^^ler  chooses  to  look  upon  the  Hog  as  a  living  being,  and  not 
merely  as  a  piece  of  animated  pork  or  bacon,  he  finds  that  it  is  by  no  means  tiie  stupid 
animal  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  "Learned"  pigs  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  though 
the  animal  does  not  display  any  very  great  amount  of  literature,  it  exhibits  a  capacity  of 
observation  and  obedience  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected  from  so  maligned  an 
animaL 

Tlie  senses  of  the  Hog  are  wonderfully  acute,  and  are  capaljle  of  being  turned  to  good 
purport.  So  delicate  is  its  sense  of  smell,  that  it  has  been  ti-ained  to  act  as  a  pointer,  a;id 
in  tliis  capacity  acted  its  jiart  so  thoroughly,  that  it  would  often  find  birds  wludi  the 
dogs  had  missed.  "Slut,"  as  this  animal  was  called,  was  very  fond  of  the  sport,  and 
would  frequently  walk  a  distance  of  seven  mOes  iu  hopes  of  finding  some  one  who 
was  going  out  with  a  gun.  Slie  would  point  at  every  kind  of  game  with  the  curious 
exception  of  the  liare,  which  she  never  seemed  to  notice.  Although  she  would  willingly 
back  the  dogs,  they  were  vei-y  jealous  of  her  presence,  and  refused  to  do  their  duty  when 
she  happened  to  be  tlie  discoverer  of  any  game,  so  that  she  was  seldom  taknir  out  together 
with  dogs,  but  was  employed  as  a  solitary  point42r.  So  sensitive  M-as  her  nose,  that  she 
would  frequently  point  a  bird  at  a  distance  of  foi"ty  yartls,  and  if  it  rose  and  flew  away, 
she  would  walk  to  the  place  from  Avhich  it  had  taken  wing,  and  put  her  nose  on  the  very 
spot  where  it  had  been  sitting.  If,  however,  the  bird  only  ran  on,  she  would  slowly  follow 
it  up  by  the  scents  and  when  it  came  to  a  stop,  she  would  again  halt  and  point  towards  it. 
Slie  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  pointer  for  several  years,  but  was  at  last  killed 
because  she  had  become  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  sheep 

Tlie  Hog  has  also  been  trained  to  draw  a  carriage,  a  team  of  four  llogs  having  been 
driven  by  a  faraier  into  the  market-place  of  St.  Alban's.  After  driving  once  or  twice  round 
the  market-place,  he  unlianiessed  his  team,  fed  them,  and  in  two  hours  put  them  again  to 
his  chaise,  and  drove  them  back  to  Ids  house,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Absurd 
as  tlie  idea  may  seem,  the  Hog  has  been  trained  for  the  saddle  as  well  as  for  harness. 
Another  farmer,  of  Norfolk,  laid  a  hea%'y  wager  that  he  would  in  one  hour  ride  his  boar 
pig  from  his  own  house  to  Wisbeach,  a  distance  of  foui'  miles  and  a  quaiier.  He  won  his 
wager  easily,  acconqilishing  the  distance  in  less  tlmii  the  given  time.  The  Hog  seems  to 
be  a  good  leaper,  for  a  liveiy-stable  keeper,  who  petted  a  favourite  pig,  engaged  that  he 
could  make  his  pig  leap  over  a  door  foui-  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  In  order  to 
induce  the  animal  to  make  the  elfort,  he  jihiccd  the  door  across  the  entmnce  to  the  stye, 
and  laid  a  bounteous  supply  of  favourite  food  within  the  inclosure.  A  wild  boar  has 
been  known  to  clciir  a  paling  nearly  nine  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  reraoikably  active 
in  leaping  across  ravines. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  whenever  the  Hog  takes  to  the  water  ho  cuts  hia  own 
thnmt  with  tlie  sharp  hoofs  of  liis  fore-feet  Tin's,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  ease,  for 
the  animal  is  an  admirable  swimmer,  and  \\-ill  often  take  to  the  water  intuitivelv.  In 
one  of  the  Moray  Lslaixls,  three  domestic  jiigs  belonging  to  tlie  same  litter  swam  a  distance 
of  five  miles ;  and  it  is  said  that  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  wild  family,  they  would  have 
swum  to  a  nuich  gi'eater  distance. 
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Tliu  tlesh  ami  fat  of  the  Hog  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  .iptituik'  for  takusg 
salt  witiiout  IhIii*,'  reodeied  liard  and  iiidigesiihle.  by  the  process  ;  and  tho  vanous  breeda 
of  douiesticaied  Swiiie  an*  noted  for  their  udaplation  l-o  form  pork  or  bacon  in  the  shotlcgj 
time  and  of  the  be.st  quality.  A  full  accouiit  of  the  various  EnglLsli  varietiea,  togeiiu: 
with  the  mode  of  breediiij^  them  and  ilevt4oping  then'  peculiar  characteristics,  may  be  fonui 
in  man}'  books  which  are  devoted  specially  to  the  subject. 

The  Wild  Boae  of  India  is  reckoned  by  some  natumlist*  to  be  a  separate  -|t...4«s  '^'^ 
deserves  a  few  words  on  account  of  its  superiority  in  size,  strength,  and  swiftneas^  totk 
ordinaiy  European  Swiuc. 

This  animal  is  a  sad  plague  to  the  agricultural  population  of  India,  as  it  Tn«k*»«  tirnWr 
havoc  among  the  crops,  and  is  especially  foiid  of  frequenting  the  sugar-cane- 
and  chopping  them  into  short  lengths,  which  it  forms  into  hut- like  ix!ceptacle.s 
Tlie  Boar  is  a  most  fierce  and  savage  animal,  and  if  driven  from  tlie  cane-bi 
at  any  man  or  animal  that  may  be  witlnn  his  reach,  and  cut  them  terribly  v.  ...i 
tusks.     Even  the  sow  can  do  considerable  damage  with  her  tAicth,  but  instead  'H 
like  her  mate,  she  bites  sharply  and  rapidly.     When  the  aiumal  is  fairly  rous-  •!. . 
to  his  heels,  ho  puts  the  nuttle  of  the  swiftest  and  stanchest  horse  IViirly  Im  'I.'    •   : 
even  on  ground  where  the  horse  has  all  the  advantage,  he  will  frt-quently  jlistanct'  Lj> 
pursuers,  and  regain  his  domicile  in  the  cantvbralve.     Among  the  plantations  are  rrnnlv  ~ 
of  oM  disused  wells,  the  sides  of  which  have  fallen  in  and  were  never  pnip* 

up.     In  these  wells  the  wild  liog  loves  to  lie,  for  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  bo  u\. .^ 

with  thick  verdure  that  the  apertiu'e  is  scarcely  visible  even  to  a  person  that  stands  oq 
its  brink,  while  from  those  who  are  not  awun^  of  its  precise  locality  it  is  entirely  hidden. 

The  spear  is  generally  employed  in  Hoar-hunt ing,  or  "pig-sticking,**  as  the  sport  is 
familiarly  termed,  and  is  either  thmwu  from  the  horse's  back,  or  is  held  like  a  laDce  ami 
directed  so  as  to  receive  the  animal's  charge.  When  driven  to  bay,  the  Indian  Boar  is  «* 
savage  an  animal  as  can  be  imagined,  as  with  Hashing  eyes  and  foaming  mouth  1* 
dashes  fu'st  at  one  and  then  another  of  the  horsemen,  sometimes  fairly  diiving  them  from 
the  spot,  and  remaining  master  of  the  field. 


One  of  the  most  formidable  looking  of  Swine  is  the  Babyboussa  of  Malacca. 

Tliis  strange  creature  is  notable  for  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  tnaks 
arranged,  four  of  these  weapons  being  seen  to  project  above  the  snout.  The  tusks  of 
lower  jaw  project  upward  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  botr 
of  Europe,  but  those  of  Ihe  upper  jaw  are  directed  in  a  very  strange  manner.  Thwf 
sockets,  instead  of  pointing  downwards,  are  curved  upwai-ds,  so  that  the  tooth,  in  filHag 
the  curvatures  of  tlie  socket,  passes  through  a  hole  iu  the  upper  lip,  and  curls  boldly  ofTW 
the  face.  Tlie  curve,  as  well  as  the  comparative  size  of  these  weapons,  is  extraaely 
variable,  and  is  seldom  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  individuals.  The  upper  toaks  i 
not  seem  to  be  employed  as  offensive  weapons  ;  indeed,  in  many  instances  tJiey  would  bt 
quite  useless  for  such  a  purpose,  as  they  are  so  strongly  curved  that  tlieir  points 
reach  the  skin  of  the  forehead.     The  female  is  devoid  of  these  curious  appendages. 

From  all  accoimts,  the  Babyroussa  seems  to  be  a  very  fierce  and  dangerous  aniinii 
being  possessed  of  groat  strength,  and  able  to  inflict  temble  wounds  with  the  tusks  of  thf 
lower  jaw.  A  naval  officer  who  had  experienced  several  encounters  with  this  oteatoR; 
spoke  of  it  Avith  great  respect,  and  seemed  to  hiM  its  warlike  abilities  in  some  awe.  The 
a<lult  male  Babyripussa  is  considerably  larger  than  the  bcjar  of  England,  and  the  dBoer 
above  mentioned  told  me  that  he  had  seen  them  as  large  as  donkeys.  It  is  a  veiT  good 
swimmer,  and  wdl  take  to  the  water  for  its  own  gratification,  swimming  consideabk 
distances  without  any  apparent  efl'urt. 

The  skin  of  the  Babyroussa  is  rather  smooth,  being  sparsely  covered  with  short,  bdsUr 
hairs.  The  object  of  the  upper  tusks  is  at  present  unknown,  although  certain  old  writes 
asserted  that  the  aniTual  was  accustomed  to  suspend  himself  to  branches  by  means  of  th« 
appendage.  The  Babyroussa  lives  in  herds  of  considerable  size,  and  is  found  illlls^  *'~" 
the  marshy  parts  of  its  native  land. 
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BABYR0U8SA,— l;ai>i>iu«i  Al}&r^ 


Tlie  BfiKcu  Vark,  or  Bush  Hog,  of  Southern  Africa  is  a  very  formidahle  animal  in 
aspect  as  well  as  in  character,  the  Iiottvy,  lowering  look,  the  projecting  tusks,  and  the 
callous  prulubemnce  on  the  cheek,  gi\i]ig  it  a  ferocious  expregsion  which  is  no  way  helied 
by  the  savage  and  «u!len  temper  of  the  animal.  The  Bosch  Yark  inliabits  the  forests,  and 
is  generally  found  lying  in  excavations  or  hollows  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  apt  to 
rush  if  suddenly  disturhed,  and  to  work  cUre  vengeance  upon  its  foe.  In  colour  it  is 
extremely  variable,  some  species  being  of  a  uniform  ilark  brown,  others  of  a  brown 
variegated  wdth  white,  while  others  are  tinged  with  bright  chestnut.  The  young  is  richly 
mottled  with  yellow  and  brown.  For  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Bosch 
Vark  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Drayson's  MS. 

*'  Where  the  locaUty  is  sufficiently  retired  and  w^ooded  to  afford  shelter  to  the  bush 
bucks  which  I  have  mentione<i,  wo  may  generally  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  Bush  Pig. 
His  spoor  is  like  the  letter  W  without  the  horizontal  marks,  the  extremities  of  the  toea 
forming  two  separate  points,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  antelopes,  at  least  very  rarely 
so,  the  general  impression  of  their  feet  being  like  the  letter  A  witli  a  division  down  the 
centre,  thus  A- 

The  Bush  Pig  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  five  feet  in  lengthy  his  canine 
teeth  are  very  large  and  strong,  tliose  in  the  upper  jaw  projecting  horizontally  ;  those  in 
the  lower  upwards.  He  is  covered  with  long  bristles,  and  taking  him  all  in  all,  he  is  about 
as  formidable  looking  an  animal,  for  his  size,  as  can  be  seen. 

The  Bosch  Varks  traverse  the  forests  in  berd.s,  and  subsist  on  roots  and  young  shrubs. 
A  large  liard-shelled  sort  nP  orange,  with  an  interior  filled  with  seeds,  gi"Ows  in  greiit 
quantities  on  the  flats  near  the  Natal  forests ;  this  is  a  favourite  fniit  of  the  wild  pigs, 
and  they  will  come  out  of  the  bush  of  an  evening  and  roam  over  the  plains  in  search  of 
windfalls  from  these  fioiit-trees. 

Tlte  Kaffir  tribes,  although  they  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  domestic  pig,  will  still 
feast  without  compunction  on  that  of  its  busli  brother. 

In  the  bush  I  always  found  the  Kaffirs  disinclined  to  encounter  a  herd  of  these  wild 
Swine,  stating  as  their  reason  for  doing  so  that  tlie  animals  were  very  dangerous  ;  they 
ftlso  said  that  the  wounds  given  by  the  tusks  of  tliis  wild  pig  would  not  readily  heal 
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The  Berea  bush  of  Natal  was  a  favourite  resort  of  those  wild  pigs,  but  althongk 
their  spool  could  be  seeu  in  all  liirections,  the  animals  themselve-s  were  not  so  frvqumUy 
encoiiotercd. 

The  Kaffirs  are  much  annoyed  by  these  wild  pigs,  which  force  a  passage  Ibmnrfi  t^ 
imperfectly  made  fences,  and  root  np  the  seeds,  or  destroy  the  pumpkins  in  tlx- 
gardens.     As  a  defence,  the  Kaffirs  leave  nice  enticing  little  openings  in  .lifT.v^i.- 
their  fences,  and  the  pigs,  taking  advantage  of  these  ready-made  doonvay^ 
through  tliein,  and  are  then  engnlfed  in  a  deep  pit  in  which  is  a  pointeu  i-t.ikc,  : 
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are  assagiyed  with  great  delight  by  the  expecting  KaflBrs,  who  are  on  the  alert»  and  wbt 
hear  the  cries  of  distress  from  piggy  liiinselll 

The  tusks  are  considered  great  ornauients,  and  are  arranged  on  a  piece  of  string  ud 
worn  round  the  neck." 

The  Vlacke  Vark.  or  Em(j.vlla,  is  even  a  more  foi-midable  iininnil  in  its  asp«H-t  th«J 
tlie  bosch  vark.    The  general  colour  of  the  Vlacke  Vark  is  a  blackish  hoc  upon  the  crt^wB 
of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  dull  brown  uj»oa  the  remaiud^ 
of  the  body,  except  upon  the  idHluUK^u,  where  it  fades  into  a  greyer  hue.     Thf^  < 
an  adult  male  are  most  tenible  weapons,  projecting  eight  or  nine  inches  heyond 
and  with  them  it  has  been  known  to  cut  a  dog  nearly  in  two  with  a  single  st 
to  sever  the  fleshy  parts  of  a  man's  thigh.     It  is  ,a  savage  and   detennined  »'i 
and  its  charge  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded,     \\lien  cha^?d,  it  presents  a  most  absurd 
ancc,  for  it  is  naturally  anxious  to  leani  how  much  it  has  ginned  upon  its  pursn 
is  yet  unable  to  look  round,  on  account  of  its  short  neck  and  the  large  excrescence 
side  of  the  face.     The  aninud  is  tlierefore  obliged  to  lift  its  snout  poipendin  ' 
air  so  as  to  look  over  its  own  shoidder  ;  and  as  it  always  cajTies  its  tail  stiil 
when  running,  it  has  a  most  ludicrous  aspect 
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Tliis  atiimnl  is  not  devoid  of  sagacity,  as  was  proved  by  Gmilon  Cuniining:  •*! 
selected  tbe  old  ]}*m\y  for  my  prey,  ami  immediately  separated  him  from  las  comrades. 
After  ten  miles  of  Rhni-})  rTi^Hnping,  we  commenced  ascending  a  coimiderablo  acclivity^ 
where  I  managed  to  close  with  iiim,  and  succeeded  ia  tiuiiiiig  his  lietid  townrds  my  camp. 
He  now  reduced  his  pace  to  a  trot  and  regarded  me  witli  a  most  malicious  eye,  his  mouth 
a  moss  of  foam.  He  was  entirely  in  ray  power,  as  I  had  oidy  to  spring  from  my  horse 
and  howl  him  over.  I  felt  certain  of  him,  hut  resolved  not  to  shoot  as  long  as  his  course 
lay  in  the  direction  of  my  waggon.  At  lengtli,  surprised  at  the  resolute  manner  in  wliieh 
he  held  for  my  camp,  I  headed  him;  when,  to  my  a.stonishment,  he  did  not  in  the  slightest 
swerve  from  his  cour.=ie,  but  trotted  along  liehind  my  horse  like  a  dog  following  me.  This 
at  once  aroused  my  suspicions,  and  I  felt  certain  tlial  tlie  cunning  old  fellow  was  making 
for  some  retreat,  so  I  resolved  to  di.smouiit  and  iinish  him.  Just,  however,  as  I  had  come 
to  this  resolution,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  labjTJnth  of  enormous  holes,  the  haunt 
of  the  ant-hear.  In  front  of  one  of  tliem  the  wild  hoar  pulled  up,  and  charging  stem 
foremost  into  it,  disap]»eared  from  my  disappointed  eyes  and  1  saw  him  no  more.  I  rode 
home  for  my  men  ;  antl  returning,  w^e  collected  grass  an<l  bushes,  and  tried  to  smoke  him 
out,  but  without  success." 

Tlie  stmcture  of  the  teeth  in  this  animal  is  vciy  curious,  and  will  repay  examination. 
Another  species,  the  Halluf  or  Haroja  {Phacodicnrua  yEiiam),  belongs  to  the  same 
genus.  This  animrU  is  sometimes  known  as  the  ^Ethiopian  Wild  Boar,  or  the  Abyssinian 
Phacochoere. 

AjfERiCA  possesses  a  representative  of  the  porcine  group  in  tlie  Peccaries,  two  species 
of  which  animals  inhal»it  the  Brazils. 

The  common  I'kccaky,  or  Taja«7IT,  although  it  is  of  no  very  gre.'jt  dimensions, 
resembling  a  small  pig  in  size,  is  yet  as  terrible  an  animal  as  th<;  Wild  lioar  of  India 
or  the  Piiacochcere  of  Africa.  Ever  fierce  and  iiTitable  of  temper,  the  Peccaiy  is  aa 
formidable  an  antagonist  as  can  be  seen  in  any  land,  for  it  knows  no  fear,  and  will 

ack  any  foe  without  hesitation.  Fear  is  a  feeling  of  whirh  the  Peccary  is  ignorant, 
abably  because  its  intellect  is  not  of  a  veiy  hi'jh  order,  and  it  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend   danger.     Although  the  Peccary  is  a  vr-ry   harmless  atumal  to  outward  view. 
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being  only  three  feet  long  and  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  its  amiatuTT'  cnr;-:  ;• 
of  some  short  tusks  that  are  barely  seen  beyond  ihe  lips,  yet  tliese  little  tusks  ar^  *- 
fearful  \vea[)uns  as  the  eight-inch  teetli  of  the  vlacke  vaik,  for  they  are  shaped  hi*  * 
lancet,  ln'ing  acutely  pointed  and  double  edged,  so  that  they  cut  like  kiiives  and  inHut 
very  terrible  wounds. 

No  animal  seems  to  be  capable  of  witliatandmg  the  united  attacks  of  the  P^cchit, 
even  the  jaguar  being  forced  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  to  shrink  from  encount«miig 
the  cii'cuhu  mass  of  Peccaries  as  they  stand  with  angry  eyes  and  gnashing  Icrth 
ready  to  do  their  woi"st  on  the  foe.  In  Webber's  Romance  of  Natiiml  History  tbew 
is  a  very  amusing  account,  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  tliis  place,  of  tlie  sudden  cod- 
sternatiun  that  was  caused  during  a  bear  hunt  by  the  chaige  of  a  herd  of  Peccams, 
which  came  rushing  over  the  very  spot  where  the  deadly  stniggle  wms  being  wag*i, 
scattering  men,  dogs,  and  bear  in  a  common  confusion.  The  singular  courage  of  this 
animal  seems,  however,  to  be  based  in  ignorance,  for  after  a  herd  of  Peccaries  have  bwo 
frequently  assailed  by  the  huuter,  they  Rppear  to  learn  the  power  of  their  adversarie* 
and  instead  of  charging  at  their  opponents,  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  some  place  oS 
concealment. 

The  usual  resting-place  of  the  Peccary  is  in  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  tree,  or  in  wioe 
burrow  that  has  been  dug  by  an  armadillo  and  forsaken  by  the  original  inhabitant  lit 
hollow  tree,  however,  is  the  favourite  resort,  and  into  one  of  these  curious  habitadons  a 
party  of  Peccaries  will  retreat,  each  backing  into  the  aperture  as  far  as  he  can  penetnJi 
the  trunk,  until  tlie  entire  hollow  is  filled  with  the  odd  httle  creatures.  The  one  whe 
last  enters  becomes  the  sentinel,  and  keep.H  a  sharp  watch  on  the  neighl)ourhood  The 
native  hunters  take  ad  vantage  of  this  curious  hulat  to  immolate  great  numbers  of  ibem 
animals.  There  are  two  methods  of  I'eccary  killing,  one  by  the  gun  and  the  other  Vy 
the  sword  and  j)itchfork. 

In  the  former  method  the  hunter  takes  up  his  temporaiy  abode  in  some  coneHkii 
spot  that  commauiis  the  entrance  of  the  ti-ee  or  hole  in  which  the  Peccaries  ire 
known  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  the  sentinel  has  assumed  its  post,  the  linnter  taktt  « 
careful  aim  at  the  forehead,  and  kills  it  with  a  single  ball.  Tlie  wounded  aoiitMl 
cautiously  leaps  from  the  cover,  and  its  place  is  immediately  taken  by  its  succesaoL    IV 
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innW  Instantly  reloads  liis  rifle,  and  kills  the  secrjiid  IVcctary  in  like  manner.  In  this 
way  he  will  kill  the  fiiitire  family  withrmt  giving  the  alaiTu.  It'  the  slain  animal  should 
not  leap  from  the  hollow,  hut  fall  dead  at  its  post,  the  carcase  is  pushed  out  of  the  hole 
by  the  next  in  succession,  who  then  assumes  the  part  of  sentinel  without  disjdayiiif;  any 
alariiL  The  other  method  requires  the  co-operation  of  two  hunters,  and  is  mana^^ed  l>y 
one  getting  above  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  pinning  the  foremost  Peccary  to  the  gi'oun'd 
with  a  pitchfork,  while  the  other  despatches  it  with  a  sword. 

The  food  of  the  common  Peccaiy  is  of  a  veiy  varied  character,  and  consists  of  fruits, 
Is,  gmin,  roots,  reptiles,  small  birds  and  their  eggs,  and.  indeed,  of  almost  anything 
vegetable  or  animal  which  can  be  swallowed.  The  flesh  of  the  Peccaiy  is  not  of  much 
value,  as  during  many  part^  of  the  year  it  is  wholly  uneatable,  on  account  of  an  odoriferous 
gland  in  the  back,  which  taints  the  meat  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  eaten.  The 
ilesh  of  the  male  is  at  all  times  very  unpleasant,  but  that  of  the  female  is  in  some  montlis 
tolerably  good,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  hare.  At  the  l^est,  however,  it  is  dry 
and  insipid,  as  thei-e  is  no  fat  or  lard  to  be  found  in  the  Peccar}\  In  all  cases,  the  gland 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  for  if  it  be  pennitted  to  remain  but  for 
a  single  hour,  its  efibcts  will  be  perceptible  throughout  the  entire  body. 

The  common  Peccaiy  is  not  so  harmful  to  the  agriculturist  as  its  large  relation,  and  as 
it  destroys  such  large  numbers  of  reptiles,  is  probably  rather  beneficial  than  ulhenvise. 
Tlie  colour  of  the  Peccary  is  a  grizzled  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  stripe  that  is 
drawn  over  the  neck,  and  has  earned  for  the  animal  the  name  of  the  Collared  Peccary. 

The   TAOJacATE,  or   White-lifped   Peccaey.  is   larger  tlian  the  preceding  animal, 
Tubles  in  larger  herds,  is  fiercer  in  its  disposition,  and  works  more  woe  to  the  fai-mer, 

The  White-hpped  Peccaiy  derives  its  name  from  a  baud  of  white  hairs  that  crosses  the 

tipper  jaw,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower.  The  colour  of  the  adult  animal  Ls 
black-bi"own,  flecked  with  a  gi-ey  grizzle,  but  when  young  it  is  striped  after  the  manner 
of  the  bosch-vark.  A  sUght  mane  iims  along  its  neck,  and  it«  ears  are  fringed  with 
long  and  stitf  hairs.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  animal,  as  it  makes  long  marches  over  the 
country,  ravaging  the  cropa  in  its  progress,  and  always  choosing,  with  a  perversely  excellent 
the  best  maize  and  grass.  The  cry  of  the  JPeccary  is  a  sharp  shrill  grunt.  When 
the  Peccary  clashes  its  teeth  smartly  together,  producing  a  sound  which  is 
"recognisable  at  some  distance,  and  is  very  useful  to  the  hunters,  as  it  serves  to  give  timely 
notice  of  the  animal's  approach. 

Tlie  generic  name,  Dicotyles,  signifies  "  double-cupped,"  and  is  given  to  the  animal 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  open  gland  upon  the  back.  This  species  is  a  good  swimmer, 
and  otlen  crosses  rivers  of  its  own  accord.  As,  however,  it  loses  all  its  offensive  powere 
while  in  the  water,  the  Indians  watch  the  opportunity,  and  by  dashing  among  the  floating 
animals,  kill  as  many  as  they  choose  without  any  danger. 

Several  species  of  the  Ehtnoceeos  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and  several 
othera  have  long  been  extinct,  and  can  only  be  recognised  by  means  of  their  fossilized 
remains.  Of  the  existing  species,  two  or  three  arc  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  its 
islands,  and  the  remainder  inhabit  several  portions  of  Africa.  Bt-fore  examining  the 
8ei)ai*ate  species,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  characteristics  which  are  common  to  all 
the  members  of  this  very  conspicuous  group. 

The  so-called  horn  which  projects  from  the  nose  of  the  Rliinoceros  is  a  very  remarkable 
structure,  and  worthy  of  a  brief  notice.  It  is  in  no  way  comiected  with  the  skull,  but  is 
simply  a  growth  from  the  sldn,  and  may  take  rank  with  hairs,  spines,  or  quills,  bemg 
indeed  formed  after  a  siniihir  manner.  If  a  Khiuoceros  horn  be  examined— the  species  of 
lis  owner  is  quite  immaterial — it  will  be  seen  to  be  polished  and  smooth  at  the  tip,  but 
rough  and  split  into  numerons  fdaments  at  the  base.  These  filaments,  which  have  a  veiy 
dose  resemblance  to  those  which  terminate  the  plates  of  whale-bone,  can  be  stripped 
Upwartls  for  some  length,  and  if  the  substance  of  the  horn  be  cut  across,  it  will  be  seen 
*»  be  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  hairy  filaments  lying  side  by  side,  which,  when 
submitted  to  the  microscope,  and  illununated  by  polarized  light,  glow  with  all  the  colours 
1.  3r 
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of  the  laiuhow,  and  hcnr  a  strong  rcseinblariTO  to  transverse  sections  ot  ;i'-ui.ii  d.ur  At 
the  birtli  of  the  yoimg  animiil,  the  horn  is  liardly  visible,  ami  its  full  growth  is  the  va 
of  years. 

As  the  horn  is  employed  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  is  subjected  to  violent  concussio.i', 
it  is  set  upon  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  brain  from  tlie  injurious  ^II-^^^ 
which  might  result  from  itj^  use  in  attack  or  combat     In  the  first  place,  th»^  h<>:"  '^  -  --' 
direct  connexion  with  the  skull  as  it  is  simply  set  upon  the  skin,  and  can  by- 
passing a  sharp  knife  round  its  base,  and  separating  it  from  the  hide  on  wh 
In  the  secon<i  place,  the  bones  of  the  face  are  curiously  developed,  so  as  to  ! 
^vith  onu  end  free,  the  horn  being  placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  bony  a-   i^.     . 
diminish  the  force  of  the  concussion  in  the  best  imaginable  manner.     Th-  -n't  -ii: 
the  horn  is  very  dense,  and  even  when  it  is  quite  dry,  it  possesses  v.  rv  j;.  v.  w^  i;.':: 
proportion  to  its  size.     In  former  day^,  it  was  supposed  to  bear  an  auii^viin .  •  ■  > 
and  to  cause  effervescence  whenever  lif|uid  poison  was  poured  upon  it     ' 
therefore  cat  from  this  material,  and  when  gorgeously  mounted  in  gold  and  pr*- 
were  employed  by  ?)astem  monarchs  as  a  ready  means  for  detecting  any 
administer  a  deadly  drug. 

The  skin  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  of  very  great  thickness  and  strength,  hiddin?  d'-^' 
to  ordinary  bullets,  and  forcing  the  hunter  to  provide  himself  with  balls  v 
hardened  with  tin  or  solder.     Tlie  extreme  strength  of  the  skin  is  well  kn 
Asiatic  and  African  natives,  who  raanafacture  it  into  shields  and  set  a  high  v&lae  on  lh9< 
weapons  of  defence. 

All  the  species  of  Rhinoceros  are  very  tetchy  in  their  temper,  and  liable  to  flasb  oi* 
into  anger  Avithout  any  provocation  whatever.  During  these  fits  of  rage,  thpy  ai> 
dangerous  neighbours,  and  arc  apt  to  attat;k  any  moving  object  that  may  be  within  th'i: 
reach.  In  one  well-known  instance,  where  a  Rhinoceros  made  a  sudden  chish  upm  ; 
number  of  picketed  horses,  and  killed  many  of  them  by  the  strokes  of  his  honi.  th- 
animal  had  probably  been  irritated  by  some  unknown  cause,  and  wreiikod  his  ven;,vaor^ 
on  the  nearest  victims.  During  the  season  of  love,  the  male  Rhinoceros  is  always  vi<!L-a= 
and,  like  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  and  otlier  animals  in  the  like  condition,  will  con'f.^! 
himself  in  some  thicket,  and  from  thence  dash  out  upon  any  moving  object  that  nur 
approach  his  retreat. 

Sometimes  the  Rhinoceros  will  commence  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  antics,  ud 
seeming  to  havo  a  spite  towards  some  particular  bush,  will  rip  it  >vith  bis  horn,  tr&mpb 
it  with  his  feet,  roaring  and  grunting  all  the  while,  and  will  never  cease  until  he  has  cot 
it  into  shreds  and  levelled  it  with  tlie  ground.  He  will  also  push  the  point  of  his  hom 
into  the  earth,  and  career  along,  ploughing  up  the  ground  as  if  a  furrow  had  been  ct« 
by  some  agricultural  implement.  In  such  ca.je  it  seems  that  the  animal  is  not  laboorinic 
inder  a  fit  of  rage,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  is  merely  exulting  in  his  strength,  uA 
giving  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  health  by  violent  physical  exertion. 

Tlic  Rhinoceros  is  a  good  aquatic,  and  will  voluntarily  swim  for  considerable  distanod 
It  is  very  fond  of  haunting  the  river-banks  and  wallowing  in  the  mud,  so  as  to  case  itfdf 
with  a  thick  coat  of  that  substance,  in  order  to  shield  itself  from  the  mosquitoes  and  akhsf 
mordant  insects  which  cluster  about  the  tender  places,  and  drive  the  animal,  thick-sldiuied 
though  it  may  be,  half  mad  with  their  constant  and  painful  bites.     In  Sumatra,  a  curiow 
result  sometimes  follows  from  this  habit  of  mud  wallowing,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.**    "This  anirn  *      '    ^  ■' 
of  solitary  habits,  is  found  frequently  in  marshy  places  with  its  whole  body  i 
the  mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visible.     The  Malays  call  the  animal  '  Ba*!  i.  i 
the  recluse  Rlunoceros,    Towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  they  are  sai<l  to  Ih-  , 
selves  in  this  manner  in  different  places ;  and  upon  the  diy  weather  setting  in,  n- 
the  powerful  effects  of  a  vertical  sun,  the  mud  boc^omes  hard   and  crusteii  .„..    - 
Rhinoceros  cannot  effect  ita  escape  mthout  considerable  difficulty  and   exertion.    Tta 
Semangs  prepare  themselves  with  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials  with  whick 
they  quietly  approach  the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  an  imrnonaw  fiie 
over  him,  which,  being  kept  well  supplied  by  the  Semangs  with  fresh  fuel,  aoon  coboIKh 
his  destruction,  and  renders  him  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  meaJ  of." 


INDIAN  BIUNOCEKOS.— /tAI»w<wro#  iinworna. 


In  evci7  species  of  Rliinoceros  the  siglit  appeara  tq  be  mthor  imperfect,  the  apiiiml 
being  unable  to  see  objects  wliicli  are  exactly  in  its  front.  Tlie  scent  and  hearing, 
however,  are  very  acute,  and  Rceni  to  warn  the  aniina!  of  the  approach  of  ilanger. 

The  Asiatic  species  of  Rhinoceros  are  remarkable  for  the  heavy  folds  into  which  tlieskin 
is  gathered,  and  which  hanj;  massively  over  the  shoulders,  throat,  flanks,  and  hinil<|uartf.'rs. 
Upon  the  abdomen  the  skin  is  comparatively  soft,  and  can  t»e  pierced  by  a  spear  which 
would  be  harmlessly  rt*pelled  from  the  thick  folds  of  hi<le  npon  the  upper  portitjns  of  tlie 
body.  In  the  Indian  Khinocekos  this  weight  of  hide  is  especially  conspicuous,  the  skin 
forming  great  flaps  that  can  be  easily  lifted  up  by  the  hand.  In  a  tamed  state  the 
Khinoeeros  is  pleased  to  bo  caressed  on  the  softer  skin  under  the  thick  hide,  and  in  the 
wild  state  it  suffers  sadly  from  the  pamsitic  insects  that  creep  beneath  the  flaps,  and  lead 
the  poor  animal  a  miserable  lifV\  until  they  are  stilled  in  the  muddy  compost  with  which 
the  Rhinoceros  loves  to  envelop  its  lx*dy.  The  horn  of  the  Indian  species  is  large  in 
width,  hut  inconsiderable  in  height,  being  often  sc^ircely  higher  than  its  diameter.  Yet 
with  this  sliort,  heavy  weapon,  the  animal  can  do  terrible  execution,  and  is  said,  upon  the 
authority  of  Captain  Williamson,  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  adult  male  Elephant. 

The  height  of  this  animal  when  full-grown  is  rather  more  than  five  feet,  but  the 
avemge  beiglit  seems  scarcely  to  exceed  four  feet.  In  colour  it  is  a  deep  brown-black, 
tinged  with  a  purple  hue,  which  is  most  perceptible  when  the  animal  has  recently  left 
its  bath.  The  colour  of  the  young  animal  is  much  paler  than  that  of  the  mother,  and 
partakes  of  a  pinky  hue. 

Tl]e  Javanese  Ehinoceros  is  not  so  large  as  its  Indian  relation,  the  skin-folds  are 
much  less  conspicuous,  and  arc  arranged  in  a  different  manner.  The  hide,  too,  is  covered 
with  certain  angidar  markings,  interspersed  with  short  hairs,  and  its  limbs  are  proportion- 
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Ibe  Boff^  te  ft  venr  iene  and  daBgemv  anri^iMd  ii  vbv  fened  hr  tbe 
tbftD  efCB  tbe  Hob.    Ahhem^  so  dnwf  i»  Aa^  tmd  mspetk^  it  is  remDy'^  qt 
ftctive  cRstim^  dartn^  about  witb  Irgbtmag  ^eei^  and  twitiii^  tbe  powuit  of 
booe  to  eacape  6001  ita  ebaxge.    like  naarf  atba  vild  annaali^  it  tmnaaei 
asfii|ge  wben  voode^  but  it  win  sooietiHBai  attack  ft  paaeen^er  wfthowt 
piovttcaiiQiL    On  one  oocaaioai  an  a^ijf  Bunaeens  came  cbafging  dcam  upon  a 
and  atnick  bie  bom  into  tbe  bottom  piaak  vitb  andi  ivea  aa  to  and  the  ira^oii 
for  aef«nl  pacea,  ahboogb  it  was  iBtirlring  in  deep  and.    He  then  lelt  the 
diiected  bia  attack  upon  tbe  fiie;,  knoddi^  tbe  bnmsQg  wood  in  emery 
■panKii^  tbe  pot  wbidi  had  been  placed  on  the  fm.    He  Iben  oontiDueii  his  wild 
in  apite  of  the  attempca  of  n  native  who  Hong  bis  apear  at  him.  but  wiifaoiit 
elfeet»  aa  tbe  tnm  point  bent  a^nnst  tbe  atnmg  lode. 

The  ddn  of  tfaia  aninial  does  not  fidl  in  bearr  foldi^  like  thai  of  tbe  Aatatie 
but  ii  nererlheleaa  extnmdy  thick  and  liaid,  and  will  resist  an  oidoiftiT  leaden 
nnleas  it  be  fiiedfima  a  small  diBtfctwy,    Tbeskin  is  emplogred  Iftigi^l;  in  tbe 
of  wbipa»  or  jamboksy  and  is  prepared  in  a  rather  oocmmis  mftnner.     Wban  tbe 
maaved  from  the  animal  it  is  cat  into  stiipe  of  snitahle  breadth  and  laid  on  tbe  ^ 
These  stripe  are  then  hammered  for  some  time  in  order  to  oondenae  tbe  subetftDoa 
skin,  and  when  they  are  diy  are  carefully  ronnded  with  ft  knife  and  pdiahed  with 
One  of  these  whips  will  continne  sernoeaUe  for  sereial  yean    Tbe  bom  of  tbe 
from  its  comparatively  small  dimensions;  is  not  so  valnable  as  that  of  the  other 
but  IB  still  employed  in  the  manttfactnre  of  drinkin^^nps  and  swoid-handloe.     lta~ 
is  about  half  that  of  ivoiy. 

The  food  of  the  Black  Bhinoceios,  whether  tbe  Borele  or  the  keitloa*  is  conipoaei 
roots,  which  the  animal  ploughs  out  of  the  ground  with  its  horn,  and  of  the      " 
branches  and  shoots  of  tb«i  wait-a-bit  thorn.     It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
species  is  poisoned  by  one  of  the  Euphorbiaceae,  which  is  eaten  with  impunity  by 
white  animals. 

When  wounded,  the  Black  RhinoctToe  is  a  truly  fearful  opponent,  and  it  is 
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considered  very  unsafe  to  firo  at  the  animal  uiileas  the  hnnter  is  moimted  on  a  good  lior»u 
or  provided  with  an  accessible  place  of  i-efiige.  An  old  experienced  hunter  said  that  he 
•would  rather  face  fifty  lions  than  one  wounded  Boi-ele ;  but  Mr.  Oswell.  the  well-known 
African  sportsman,  always  preferred  to  shoot  the  Rhinoceros  on  fcwt.  The  best  place  to 
aim  is  just  behind  the  shoulder,  as  if  the  lun^  are  wounded  the  animal  very  soon  dies. 
There  is  but  little  blood  externally,  as  the  tliick  loo.se  skin  eovei's  the  bullet<-hole,  and 
prevents  any  outward  effusion.  \\Tien  mortally  wounded  the  Khinoceros  generally  drops 
on  its  knees. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  rather  savage  beast,  and  is  apt  to  quan-el  with  its  own  kind. 
Mr.  Andersson  mentions  a  curious  battle  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  where  four  of 
these  animals  engaged  furiously  with  each  other.  Two  of  them  he  contrived  to  shoot, 
and  found  that  one  was  absolutely  unfit  for  food,  being  covered  with  festering  wounds 
which  had  been  received  in  former  encounlers.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  tolerably 
good,  but  that  of  the  black  species  is  rather  tough,  and  possesses  a  bitter  and  unpleasant 
tlavour,  in  consequence  of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  lives.  The  white  species  feeds 
almost  exclusively  on  gi'ass,  and  its  Hesh  is  remarkably  good  and  tender.  Tlie  Borele  is 
a  nocturnal  animal,  rousing  himself  from  sleep  at  dark,  and  proceeding  straightway  to 
the  nearest  pool.  Having  refreshed  himself,  he  takes  long  journeys  in  search  of  food, 
and  returns  to  his  tempomry  home  soon  after  sunrise.  When  sleeping,  he  lies  so  still, 
that  he  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  fragment  of  dark  rock- 
As  the  eyes  are  set  deeply  in  the  head  of  the  Rhinoceros,  it  is  unable  to  see  objects 
directly  in  it.s  front  if  they  are  at  any  distance ;  its  sight  being  hindered  by  the  horns. 
But  the  hearing  and  scent  of  the  creature  are  marvellously  acute,  and  so  wary  is  the 
animal,  that  even  when  feeding  it  will  constantly  halt,  raise  its  ears,  snuff  the  wind,  and 
will  not  return  to  its  occupation  until  its  feai-s  have  been  allayed. 
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The  Keitloa  can  readily  btj  recoguiaed  by  the  horns,  which  are  of  consuiemble  I 
and  nearly  equal  to  each  otlier  in  measurement.    This  is  always  a  morose  and  ill- 
animal,  and  is  even  moi-e  to  be  dreaded  than  tlie  borele,  on  account  of  its  _ 
strength,  and  len<(th  of  liorn.     The  upper  lip  of  the  Keitloa  overlaps  t!»e' lower  < 
than  that  of  the  buivle ;  the  neck  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  head  is  not  so  I 
coveretl  with  wrinkles.     At  its  birth  the  horns  of  this  animal  aiv  only  indie 
prominence  on  the  nose,  and  at  tlie  age  of  two  years  the  hf)m  is  hardly*  more  tbaal 
in  length.     At  six  years  of  age  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  does  noi  reach  itoi 
measurenicuL  until  the  lapse  of  considerable  time, 

Tlie  Keitkia  is  a  terribly  dangerous  opponent,  and  its  charge  is  so  wonderfully  i 
that  it   can   hardly  be  avoidetl     One   of  these  animals   that    ha<l    \»^n  wmtoded 
Mr.  Andcrsson,  charged  suddenly  upon  him,  knocked  him  dowTi,  fnrtnnat**1v  mis 
sti-oke  M-ilh  her  horns,  and  went  fairly  over  him,  leaving  him  '.  i.m 

her  hind  legs.    ScaiTcly  had  she  passed  than  she  tunied,  and  i-  itga^l 

his  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  hip  with  her  horn,  and  knocking  Inm  over  with  a  " 
the  shoulder  from  her  fore-feet.     She  might  easily  liave  completed  her  ivvenge  by  ! 
him  on  the  spot,  but  she  then  left  hinj.  and  plunging  into  a  neighbouring  tliickfltk  1 
to  i)luTige  about  and  snort,  pennittirig  her  victim  to  make  his  escape:     In  the  co« 
the  ilay  the  same  beast  attacked  a  half-caste  boy  who  was  inattendanoo  on  Mr.  And 
and  wonld  probably  liave  killed  him  had  she  not  Ijeen  intei-copted    ' 
came  to  the  rescue  with  his  gun.     After  receiving  several  bullets,  tli  aij_ 

the  ground,  aiad  Mr,  Andersson  walketl  up  to  her.  put  the  mnzzle  of  the  ntic'to  hfT  I 
and  was  just  alnjut  to  pull  (he  trigger,  when  she  again  leaped  to  her  feet.     IT.-  1mat| 
Mud  rushed  away,  pursued  by  the  iufuriated  animal,  which,  however,  foil 
thitnv  himself  into  a  bush  for  safety.     The  race  was  such  a  close  on<\  thit   .»?•   ui?' 
the  bush  he  could  touch  the  dead  Khiuoccros  with  his  rifle,  so  that  unotlxir  momcDr 
pr<tbably  have  been  fatal  to  liiiu. 


THE   WHIIE  KIIINOCEBOS. 

The  comnion  White  Rhinoceros  {I^hittoceros  Stmus)  is  cousidembly  lai-ger  than  the 
ro  preceding  animals,  and  togetlier  with  the  kobaoba,  nr  long-horned  white  lihinoeeros, 
is  remarkable  for  its  square  muzzle  aud  elongated  head.  The  foremost  horn  of  this  animal 
is  of  very  cousidemble  length,  attaining  a  measurement  of  more  than  three  ht-t  when  fully 
grown.  The  second  horn  is  short  and  conical,  like  that  of  the  horele.  Poilnnately  for  the 
humiin  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  the  White  Khiuoceroa  dwells,  its  temper  is 
remaikably  quiet,  and  devoid  of  that  restless  irritabihty  and  sudden  access  of  rage  which 
18  so  distinguisliing  a  qualitj-  of  the  two  black  species.  Even  when  wounded  it  seldom  turns 
upon  its  antagonist,  but  contents  itself  with  endeavouring  to  make  its  escape.  Sometimes, 
however,  probably  when  it  has  its  young  to  protect,  it  will  assume  the  olTensive,  and  is 
then  even  more  to  be  di'eaded  than  its  black  relatives.  The  ibliowing  anecdote,  which 
was  related  by  Mr.  Oswell,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  to  Mr.  Andei-sson,  afibrds  an  instance  of 
this  rare  display  of  combativeness : — 

"Once  as  T  was  returning  from  an  elephant  chase,  I  observed  a  huge  Wjite  Rhinoceros 
a  short  distance  ahead.  1  was  riding  a  most  excellent  hunter — the  best  and  tleetL'st  steed 
that  I  ever  possessed  during  my  shooting  excursions  in  Africa — iit  the  time  ;  hut  it  was  a 
rule  with  me  never  to  pursue  a  Khinoceros  on  hoi-seback,  and  simply  because  this  animal 
is  90  much  more  easily  approached  and  killed  on  foot.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it 
seemed  as  if  fute  ha«l  interfered. 

Turning  to  my  after-rider,  I  called  out:  'By  heaven!  that  fellow  has  got  a  fine 
honi !  I  will  havL*  a  shot  at  him.'  With  that,  I  clapped  spurs  to  my  horse,  who  soon 
brought  me  alongside  the  huge  bea.'^t,  and  the  next  instant  I  lodged  a  ball  in  liis  body, 
but,  as  it  ttirned  out,  not  with  deadly  effect.  On  receiving  my  shot,  the  Rhinoceros, 
to  my  great  surprise,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  as  is  the  habit  of  this  generally 
inoffensive  animal,  suddenly  stopped  short,  then  turned  shai-ply  round,  and,  having  eyed 
me  most  curiously  for  a  second  or  two,  walked  slowly  towards  me.  I  never  dreamt  of 
danger.  Neveitheless,  I  instinctively  turned  my  horse's  head  away  :  but,  strange  to  say, 
this  creature,  usually  so  docile  and  gentle — which  the  slightest  touch  uf  the  reins  would 
be  sullii  ieiit  to  guide— now  absolutely  refused  to  give  me  his  hearL  When  at  last  he  did 
fio,  it  was  too  late  ;  for,  notwitlistanding  the  Rhinoceros  had  only  been  walking,  the  distanee 
between  us  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  by  this  time  I  clearly  saw  contact  was  unavoidable. 
Indeed,  in  another  moment  I  observed  the  brute  bend  low  his  liead,  and,  i^ith  a  thrust 
upwards,  stiike  his  horn  into  the  libs  of  the  horse  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  to  the 
very  saddle  on  the  opposite  side,  where  I  felt  its  sharp  point  against  my  leg. 

Tlie  violence  of  the  blow  wiis  so  tremendous  as  to  cause  the  horse  to  make  a  complete 
somersault  in  the  air,  coming  heavily  down  on  its  back.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  violently  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Whilst  thus  prostrated,  I 
actually  saw  the  horn  of  the  infuriated  beast  alongside  of  me ;  but,  seemiugly  satistied 
with  his  revenge,  without  attempting  to  do  farther  mishief,  he  started  otf  at  a  canter  from 
the  scene  of  action.  My  after-rider  having  by  this  time  come  up.  I  rushed  upon  him,  and 
almost  pulling  him  off  his  horse,  leajtt  into  the  saddle  ;  and,  without  a  hat,  and  my  face 
streaming  witli  blood,  was  quiekly  in  pm^uit  of  the  reti-eating  beast,  which  I  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  stretched  lifeless  at  my  feet." 

The  flesh  of  the  MucHUCO,  or  Monoohoo,  as  the  Winte  Rldnoccros  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  apt  to  be  rather  tough,  but  is  of  good  Havour.  The  best  portions  are  those  whieh 
ai-e  cut  from  the  u]>per  part  of  the  shoulder  and  iVtim  the  ribs,  where  the  fat  and  the  lean 
parts  are  regidai'ly  striped  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  If  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  meat  is 
to  be  cooked  at  c-ne  time,  the  flesh  is  generally  baked  in  ihe  cavity  of  a  forsaken  ant-lnll, 
which  is  converted  into  an  extempoie  oven  for  the  occasion  ;  but  k  a  single  hunter  should 
need  only  to  assuage  his  own  bungei-,  he  cuts  a  series  of  slicis  trom  the  ribs,  and  di-essea 
them  at  his  tire.  The  hide  of  the  Monoohoo  is  enormously  tbiek,  and  gives  a  novice  no 
little  trouble  to  get  it  from  the  body,  as  it  is  as  haitl  as  a  Iward,  and  nearly  as  stiff.  An 
adept,  however,  will  skin  the  animal  as  quiekly  and  easily  ns  if  it  weie  a  shu-p, 
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The  KoBAOBA,  or  Long-homed  White  Ehinoceros  {Rhinoceros  Osioellii)  is  much  ru?i 
than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and  is  found  far  in  the  interior,  mostly  to  the  east  of 
the  Limpopo  River.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  species  carries  its  horns,  makes 
it  a  very  conspicuous  animal.  In  all  the  other  species,  the  horns  are  curved,  and  incline 
rather  backward ;  but  in  the  Kobaoba,  the  foremost  horn  is  nearly  straight,  and  projecis 
forward,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  running,  the  tip  of  the  horn  nearly  touches  the  groimi 
Indeed,  the  extremity  of  an  adult  Kobaoba's  horn  is  generally  rubbed  down  on  one  side, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  head  of 
this  and  the  preceding  species  is  always  carried  very  low,  forming  a  singolar  contrast  to 
the  saucy  and  independent  manner  in  which  the  borele  carries  his  head. 

The  long  horn  of  the  Kobaoba  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  length,  and  as  it  is 
almost  straight,  is  most  valuable  for  many  purposes.  The  best,  toughest^  and  straightest 
ramrods  are  manufactured  from  this  horn,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  these  ramrods  that  was 
almost  four  feet  long,  even  after  being  shaped  and  trinmied,  so  that  the  horn  firom  which 
it  was  cut  must  have  been  still  longer.  The  mother  Kobaoba  employs  this  horn  for  a  ven* 
curious  purpose,  as  was  seen  by  Gumming.  Whenever  the  mother  and  her  young  are 
abroad,  the  calf  always  takes  the  lead,  and  in  this  instance  she  guided  her  littie  one  by 
pressing  it  against  the  calfs  side.  The  horn  is  also  used  by  the  Kaffirs  to  make  "knob- 
herries,"  or  knob-headed  sticks,  which  they  can  employ  as  clubs  in  hand-to-hand  combat,  or 
can  throw  with  wonderful  effect.  A  party  of  KafErs  will  often  go  out  in  chase  of  birds, 
armed  with  nothing  but  these  knob-herries,  which  they  will  hurl  with  such  force  and 
precision  that  they  generally  return  home  loaded  with  gama 

The  four  African  species  of  Rhinoceros  are  not  at  all  prolific  animals,  producing  only  one 
young  one  at  a  time,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  considerable  interval  occurs  between  each 
birtL  It  is  not  a  gregarious,  neither  does  it  appear  to  be  a  monogamous,  animaL  It  seems, 
however,  to  find  some  gratification  in  the  presence  of  others  of  its  own  species,  and  maybe 
seen  in  little  assemblies  of  eight  or  ten  in  number.  These  assemblies,  however,  cannot  be 
termed  flocks  or  herds,  as  their  members  are  not  under  the  command  of  a  single  leader,  nor 
bound  together  by  any  common  tie,  and,  when  alarmed,  each  individual  makes  his  escape 
as  he  best  caa  Tlie  skin  is  comparatively  smooth,  and  devoid  of  hair,  so  that  the  animal 
bears  some  resemblance  to  an  overgrown  pig. 

One  of  the  most  curious  little  animals  in  existence  is  the  HyRAX,  interesting  not  so 
much  from  its  imposing  external  appearance,  as  for  its  importance  in  filling  up  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  creation. 

About  as  large  as  a  tolerably  sized  rabbit,  covered  with  thick,  soft  fur,  inhabiting  holes 
in  the  banks,  possessing  incisor-like  teeth,  and,  in  fine,  being  a  very  rabbit  in  habit?, 
manners,  and  appearance,  it  was  long  classed  among  the  rodents,  and  placed  among  the 
rabbits  and  hares.  It  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  later  years,  that  this  little  rabbit- 
like  animal  is  no  rodent  at  all,  but  is  of  one  the  pachydermata,  and  that  it  forms  a  natural 
transition  from  the  rhinoceros  to  the  hippopotamus.  On  a  close  examination  of  the  teeth, 
they  are  seen  to  be  wonderfully  like  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  their  edges  being  bevelleii 
off  in  a  similar  manner,  and  therefore  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  chisel-edged  incisor? 
of  the  rodents.  Tliere  are  several  species  of  Hyrax,  one  of  which  inhabits  Northern  Africa 
and  Syria,  while  the  other  two  are  found  in  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa. 

ITie  South  African  Hyrax  is  termed  by  the  colonists  Klip  Das,  or  Rock  Rabbit,  and 
is  found  in  considerable  plenty  among  the  mountainous  districts  of  its  native  land,  being 
especially  common  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  mountaiiL  It  is  largely  eaten  by  the  natives', 
who  succeed  in  killing  it  in  spite  of  its  extreme  wariness  and  activity.  Among  tlw 
crevices  and  fissures  in  the  rock  the  Hyrax  takes  up  its  abode,  and  may  often  l>e  set-n 
sitting  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  or  feeding  with  apparent  carelessness  on  the  aromatii* 
herbage  of  the  mountain  side.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  secure,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
negligence,  for  a  sentinel  is  always  on  guard,  ready  to  warn  his  companions  by  a  peculiar 
shrill  cry  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Sometimes  the  Hyrax  is  seen  at  a  considerable 
height,  but  is  often  observed  near  the  sea-shore,  seated  on  rocks  which  are  barelv  above 
high-water  mark. 
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Besides  mankind,  the  Ilyrax  lifts  many  foes,  siicli  ns  the  birds  of  prey  find  candvoroua 
^•qTiadnipeds,  and  is  dtistroyeil  in  t'onsiderable  immbers.  Tlie.  fore-feet  of  this  animal  are 
apparently  furnished  with  claws  like  those  of  the  rabbit,  bnt  on  a  closer  inspection, 
the  supposed  claws  are  seen  to  be  v'eritable  hoofs,  black  in  colour,  and  very  siniilnr  to 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  in  form.  The  Hyi-ax  is  an  Hgile  little  creature,  and  can  climb  a 
njfjged  tree-tnink  with  great  ease.  It  is  rather  hot  in  its  temper,  and  if  iixitated,  becomes 
higldy  excited,  and  moves  its  teclli  and  feet  witli  remarkable  activity  and  forca 

The  Sykian  Hyeax  is  tlie  animal  which  is  mentioned  under  tlie  name  of  "  coney"  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  is  found  inhabiting  the  clefts  and  caverns  af  rocks.  In  its  habits 
and  general  apiicairnice  it  is  very  similar  to  the  Cnpe  llyrax,  aud  needs  no  fartlier 
description.  Ahiiougli  it  will  lute  tiercely  when  first  captured,  it  is  snflicieiitly  docile  in 
disposition,  and  soon  learns  to  obey  its  keeper,  towards  whom  it  displays  an  affectionate 
disposition  if  it  be  rightly  treated.  Tlie  colour  of  both  species  is  ihirk  brown,  but  tb«^ 
Syrian  animal  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Cape  Hyrax  by  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  veiy  long  black  hairs,  which  are  thickly  .scattered  over  its  body,  and  penetrate 
through  the  shorter  fur.     Its  native  name  is  Ashkoko. 

The  la.s^t  on  the  list  of  the  pachydermatous  animals  is  t!ie  well-known  HirropoT.orufS, 

or  HlVEK  llOKSE. 

Tills  enonnous  quadniped  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  nlways  found 
either  in  water  or  in  its  near  vicinity.  In  absolute  height  it  is  not  very  remarkable,  as  its 
legs  are  extremely  short,  but  the  actual  bulk  of  its  body  is  very  great  indeed  The  average 
height  of  a  full-grown  irippupotamus  is  about  five  fi^et.  Its  naked  skin  is  dark  brown, 
curiou.sly  marked  with  innumerable  lines  like  those  on  "  crackle  "  china  or  old  oil-paintings, 
and  is  also  dappled  with  a  number  of  sooty  black  spots,  which  cannot  be  seen  except  on 
a  close  inspection,  A  vast  number  of  pores  penetrate  the  skin,  and  exude  a  thick,  oily 
liquid,  which  eflectually  seems  to  protect  fhe  animal  from  the  injurious  elTecbs  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  so  constantly  immersed.  I  once  spoiled  a  pair  of  gloves  entirely  by  patting 
the  male  animal  at  present  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  uumth  is  enonnous,  and  its 
size  is  greatly  increased  by  the  odd  manner  in  which  the  jaw  is  set  in  the  head 

Within  the  mouth  is  an  aiTay  of  white,  gleaming  tusks,  which  have  a  terrific  appearance, 
but  arc  solely  intended  for  cutting  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  are  seldom 
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eiiiployuLl  aswL-aijniisor  offt'iu'c.  except  wlu-n  the  aniiuul  is  woujidftl  or  of: 

The  iiieisur  ti'c-tli  of  the  lowfiv  jaw  lie  almost  horizontally,  Mitii  their  po  '.-oiillir* 

wards,  and  are  said  tu  be  emplttyed  as  crow-bars  in  tearinfj  up  the  various  aqtuitioj^ril« 

on  which  the  animal  feeds.   The  canines  are  very  large  and  cur\'ed,  and  an*  wo"-  oltTj%i 

in  a  manner  very  similar  to  tht;  rodent  type  of  teeth.    Tlieir  shape  is  a  bold  c> 

iiearly  the  half  of  a  circle,  and  llii-ir  surface  is  deeply  chaunelcd  and  ri<7 

line  uf  the  curve,  and  smouther  on  tlie  face.     The  entire  to<:>th,  when  it  I 

Ironi  the  animal  and  thorou^ddy  dried,  is  covered  with  a  series  of  f\\' 

whicli  intellect  each  other  diagonally  with  much  ivgularity,  being  a 

natuie's  " cross-hatching." 

The  tooth  is  very  solid  in  its  substance  and  close  in  its  grain,  and  as  it  retains  it 
under  very  ti7ing  circumstances,  is  ailnurably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  .! 
teeth.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  quite  solid,   but  bear 
hollow  about  three  or  four  inclies  deep  at  the  extremity  which  entei^  the  >• 
extreme  wlnteness  of  the  ivory  obtained  from  the  Hi]iiKi|>otamus'  teeth  ren^' 
valuable  for  the  delicate  scales  of  various  pbdosophical  instruments,  and 
adapts  it  admirably  fur  the  venders  of  ship  sextants.      The  weight  of  a  1;j 

live  to  eight  pounds,  and  the  value  of  the  ivoiy  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-ii    .  .:.__ 

pound. 

With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  Hippopotamus  can  cut  the  grrt^^"  -^  --•'- 
as  if  it  were  m:.>\vn  with  a  scytlie.  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with  sheare,  a  t*> 
and  thick  stem. 

Possessed  of  an  enormous  appetite,  having  a  stomach  that  is  capabli*  of  rontainftie 
five  or  six  bushels  of  nutriment,  and  furnished  with  such  jiowerful   ) 
Hip[M)]>otanms  is  a  teniblc  nuisance  to  the  owners  of  cultivated  lands  1) 
near  the  river  in   which  the  animal  has  taken  up  his  abodes      During   !! 
comfoi-tably  asleep  in  its  chosen  hiding-place,  but  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  n.^,,.  .^^|^... 
the  Hippopotamus  issues  from  its  den,  and  treading  its  way  into  the  cuJtivatad  Jm* 
makes  sad  devastation  among  the  growing  crops.      Were  the  miacliief  to  bt-         "    <! 
the  anionnt  whicli  is  eaten  by  the  voracious  brute,  it  would  still  be  bad  em- 
worst  of  the  mutter  is,  that  the  Hippopotanms  damages  more  than  it  eats  b'. 
manner  of  its  progress.      The  body  is  so  large  and  hea\y,  and  tlie  legs  are  >•  _ 

tlie  animal  is  forced  to  make  a  double  tTack  as  lie  walks,  and  in  the  grass-grown  pijundi 
1  le  readily  traced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  track.  It  may  therefoi^  be  eajsily  iflOHBDed 
that  when  a  number  of  these  hungiy,  awkward,  waddling,  splay-footed  bnisia  am» 
blundering  among  the  standing  crops,  trampling  and  devom'ing  indiscriniinatelj,  tbtsy  vill 
do  no  slight  damage  befoie  tliey  think  fit  to  retii'C. 

The  aggrieved  cultivatoi's  endeavour  to  protect  their  grounds  and  at  tbe  same  time  to 
make  tlie  depredators  pay  for  the  damage  which  they  have  done,  Viy  digging  a  immber  o( 
pitialls  across  the  Hippopotamus  paths,  and  furnishing  each  pit  with  a  sliarp  stake  in  \ht 
centre. 

When  an  animal  falls  into  such  a  trap,  the  rejoicings  are  great,  for  not  only  is  tl»ei 
of  great  commercial  value,  but  tbe  flesh  is  veiy  good  eating,  and  the  hide  is  useful  for 
manufacture  of  whips  and  other  instruments.  The  fat  of  the  Hippopotamus,  called 
tire  colonists  "  Zee-Koe  speck,"  or  Sea-cow  bacon,  is  held  in  very  high  estimation,  us  is 
tongue  and  the  jelly  wbicli  is  extracted  from  tlie  feet.  Tlie  hide  is  so  tluck  that  it  mi 
be  dragged  fi'om  the  creature's  body  in  slips,  like  so  many  planks,  and  is  an  inch  and  ft 
in  thickness  on  the  back,  and  three  quaiiers  of  an  inch  on  the  other  portions  of  the  body. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  its  enormous  thickness  and  its  tuugb  quality,  it  is  quite  pliable  wheii8C«ft 
on  tbe  hving  beast,  and  accommodates  itself  easily  to  all  his  movements. 

The  Hippopotamus  is,  as  the  import  of  its  name,  Tiiver  Horse,  implies,  most  aqiuitic 
in  its  habit.s.  It  generally  iirefei-s  fresh  water,  but  it  is  not  at  all  averse  to  the  sea,  and  will 
sometimes  prefer  salt  ^vater  to  fresh.  It  is  an  admirable  swimmer  and  diver,  and  is  ahie 
to  lomBin  below  the  suiface  for  a  veiy  considerable  length  of  time.     In  c<  •  he 

-ilepbant,  it  posses^^es  the  jiowerof  .sinking  at  will,  which  is  the  more  ex!  t  o 
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life,  it  takes  its  stand  on  its  mother'a  neck,  and  is  borne  by  her  above  or  through  Uieii 
as  L'Xperience  may  dictate  or  necessity  require. 

There  are  various  modes  of  hunting  tliis  miscliievous  but  valuable  amma]«  each  of  wli 
is  in  vogue  in  its  own  particular  region.      The  pitfalls  alwve  mentioned  are 
throughout  the  whole  Hippopotamus  country,  and  lure  many  an  animal  to  its  de 
without   needing  any  care  or  superintendence  on  the  part  of   the  men  who 
snare.     There  is  also  the  "  dowTi-fall,"  a  trap  which  consists  uf  a  log  of  wood, 

heavily  at  one  end,  to  wliicli  extremity  is  loosely  fixed  a  spear-hejid  well  tr        

poison.     This  terrible  log  is  suspended  over  some  Hippopotamus  path,  and  is  kepi  lU  i 
place  by  a  slight  cord  which  crosses  the  path  and  is  connected  with  a  catch  or  t 
As  soon  as  the  animal  presses  the  cord,  the  catch  is  liberated,  and  down  comes  tho  ( 
log,  striking  the  poisoned  spear  deep  into  the  poor  beast's  back,  and  speedily 
by  the  poison,  if  not  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  wound. 

The  white  hunter  of  coui-se  employs  his  rifle  and  finds  that  the  luige  aaimal  l 

no  easy  mark,  as  unless  it  is  hit  in  a  mortal  spot  it  cUves  lielow  tlie  surface  audi 

good  its  escape.     Mortal  spots,  moreover,  are  not  easy  to  find,  or  when  found,  to  hit' ' 
the  animal  soon  gets  cunning  after  it  has  been  alarmed,  and  remains  tleeply  itnmc     ' 
the  water  as  lon<jj  as  it  is  able,  and  when  it  at  last  comes  to  the  surface  to  breatho* 
just  pushes  its  uostrils  above  the  surface,  takes  in  the  required  amount  of  air  j 
back  again  to  the  river  bed.    Moreover,  it  will  oft<->n  be  so  extremely  waiy,  d| 
not  protrude  eveu  its  mouth  in  the  open  water,  and  looks  out  for  some  T«eds  ^T 
substances  which  may  cover  its  movements  while  breathing.     As  a  general  I 
found  that  the  most  deadly  wound  that  can  be  given  to  a  Hippopotamus  Is  OH 
for  the  animal  is  then  unable  to  remain  below  the  surface,  and  conseqnently  pit 
easy  mark  to  the  hunter.     A  heavy  ball  just  below  the  shoulder  always  ^ves  a  ' 
wound,  and  in  defaidt  of  such  a  mark  being  presented,  tho  pve  or  tb,.  ,.5^.  [g  ^  -Qod 
to  aim  at  ^ 
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tie  most  pxcitjng  nuuincr  of  huntin,!^  llie  Ilippopotnmiis  is  by  fairly  cLasing  and 
haTpoouin;^  it,  as  if  it  wviv  u  wliuk^  av  a  wahus.  This  mode  of  sport  is  described  very 
vividly  by  Mr.  Audersson. 

The  hai-poon  is  a  very  iiiyonioiis  instmment,  being  coraposed  of  two  portions,  a  shaft 
measuring  three  or  four  inc-.hes  in  thickness  and  tcjn  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  a 
barbed  iron  point,  which  tits  loosely  into  a  socket  in  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  means  of  a  rope  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  striuids.  This  peculiar 
rope  is  employed  to  prevent  the  animal  from  severing,  it,  wliicli  he  would  soon  manage 
were  it  to  be  composed  of  a  single  strand.  To  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  a  strong  line  is 
i'iLstened,  and  to  the  other  end  of  the  line  a  float  or  buoy  is  attached.  As  this  composite 
harpoon  is  ver}'  weigh tj^  it  is  not^thi-own  at  the  animal,  but  is  urged  by  the  force  of  the 
harpooner's  arm.  The  manner  of  employing  it  shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Andersson's  own 
words: — 

**  As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  Hippopotami  is  ascertained,  one  or  more  of  the 
most  skilful  and  intrepid  of  the  hunters?  sliind  prepared  with  the  harpoons ;  wliilst  the 
rest  make  ready  to  launch  the  canoes,  sliould  the  attack  prove  successful.  The  bustle 
and  noise  caused  by  these  preparations  gradually  subside.  Conversation  is  can-ied  on 
in  a  whisper,  and  every  one  is  on  the  fjiu'-vive.  The  snorting  and  plunging  become 
every  moment  more  distinct ;  but  a  l>end  in  the  stream  still  hiiles  the  animals  fx'ora  view. 
Tlie  angle  being  passed,  seveiul  dark  objects  ai-e  seen  floating  listlessly  on  the  water, 
looking  moi\^  like  the  cre^t^  of  sunken  rocks  than  living  creaturt^s.  Ever  and  an(m,  one 
or  other  of  the  shapeless  masses  is  submerged,  but  soon  again  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  surface.  On.  on.  glides  the  raft  with  its  sable  crew,  who  ai-e  now  worked  up  to  the 
highest  state  of  excitement.  At  last,  the  raft  is  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  who  appear 
quite  luiconscious  of  danger.  Presently  one  of  the  animals  is  in  immediate  eoutact  with 
the  raft  Now  is  the  critical  moment  The  foremost  harpooner  iiiises  himself  to  his  full 
beight,  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the  blow,  and  the  next  instant  the  fatal  iron  descends 
with  unening  accuracy  in  the  body  of  the  Hippojjotamus. 

The  wounded  animal  phniges  violently,  and  dives  to  the  bottom ;  but  all  his  efforta  to 
escax)e  are  unavailing.  The  line  or  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon  may  break  ;  but  the  cruel 
barb  once  iml tedded  in  the  flesh,  the  weapon  (owing  to  the  toughness  and  thickness  of 
the  beast's  hide)  eaimot  be  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  the  Hippopotamus  is  sti-uck,  one  or  more  of  the  men  launch  a  canoe  from 
off  the  raft,  and  hasten  to  the  shore  with  the  hai-fiuon-iine,  and  take  a  round  turn  with  it 
about  a  tree,  or  bunch  of  reeds,  so  that  the  animal  may  either  be  *  brought  up*  at  once, 
or,  sliould  there  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line,  'played'  (to  liken  small  things  to  great) 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  salmon  by  the  fishermen.  But  if  time  should  not  admit  of 
tlie  line  being  passed  round  a  tree,  or  the  like,  both  line  and  'buoy'  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  ih'*  animal  goes  wherever  he  chooses. 

The  rest  of  the  canoes  are  now  all  launched  from  off  the  i-aft,  and  chase  is  given 
to  the  poor  brute,  who,  so  soon  as  he  "comes  to  tlie.  surface  to  breathe,  is  saluted  with  a 
shower  of  liglit  javelins.  Again  he  descends,  liis  track  deeply  crimsoned  with  gore. 
Presently — and  perhaps  at  some  little  distance — he  once  more  appears  on  the  surface, 
when,  as  before,  missiles  of  all  kinds  are  hurled  at  his  devoted  head. 

\Vlien  thus  beset,  the  infuriated  beast  not  unfrequently  turns  upon  his  assailants,  and 
either  with  his  formidable  tusk.s,  or  with  a  blow  from  his  enonnous  head,  staves  in  or 
capsizes  the  canoevS.  At  times,  indeed,  not  satisfied  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the 
craft,  he  Mill  attack  one  or  other  of  the  crew,  and  with  a  single  grasp  of  his  horrid  jaws 
either  terribly  mutilates  the  poor  fellow,  or,  it  may  be,  cuts  his  botly  fairly  in  two. 

Tlie  chase  often  lasts  a  considerable  time.  So  long  as  the  line  and  the  haipoon  hold, 
the  animal  cannot  escape,  because  the  *buoy'  always  marks  his  whei-eabout  At  lengtli, 
from  loss  of  blood  or  exhaustion,  Behemoth  succumbs  to  his  pursuers." 

The  Hippopotamus  is  a  gregarious  animal,  collecting  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  resonant  snorts.     The  snort  of  this 
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creature  is  a  most  extraordinary  sound,  and  one  that  is  well  calculated  to  disturb  the 
nerves  of  sensitive  persons,  especially  if  heard  unexpectedly.  The  aniTnn^la  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  make  the  very  roof  ring  with  the  strange  unearthly  sounds  which 
they  emit.  In  their  native  state  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  even  approximately  the 
number  of  a  herd,  as  the  animals  are  continuaUy  diving  and  rising,  and  never  appear 
simultaneously  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  creature  is  generally  a  harmless  one,  and  need  not  be  much  dreaded.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  becomes  angry  if  molested  in  its  watery  home,  and  will  then  make  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  object  that  has  excited  its  auger.  One  of  these  animals,  whose  calf  had 
been  speared  on  the  previous  day,  made  at  the  boat  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  was  sitting, 
and  drove  her  head  against  it  with  such  force  that  she  lifted  the  forepart  of  the  boat 
completely  out  of  the  water,  capsized  one  of  the  black  oarsmen  fairly  into  the  river,  and 
forced  the  whole  crew  to  jump  ashore. 

Although  ill  its  native  river  the  female  Hippopotamus  is  a  most  kind  and  affectionate 
mother,  the  tame  animal  does  not  display  such  excellent  qualities.  The  female  Hippo- 
potamus in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  has  twice  been  a  mother,  and  twice  has  killed 
her  offspring.  On  the  last  occasion  she  seemed  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
anger,  for  the  marks  of  her  teeth  were  only  too  plain  on  the  poor  little  beast  when  its 
dead  body  was  discovered,  and  her  tusks  had  penetrated  into  its  lungs.  On  the  fiia 
occasion  she  killed  it  from  sheer  awkwardness  ;  and  after  carrying  it  about  on  her  neck 
in  the  proper  manner,  she  bruised  it  so  severely  in  her  clumsy  efforts  to  teach  her  oflsprii^ 
the  proper  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  bath,  that  it  never  recovered  from  the  hurts  which 
it  received. 

The  Hippopotamus  has  for  yeai-s  been  extinct  in  Europe,  but  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
animal  are  found  abundantly  in  the  London  clay,  showing  that  in  some  remote  age  the 
Hippopotamus  must  have  traversed  the  plains  of  England,  and  wallowed  in  its  rivers. 
There  is  another  species  of  Hippopotamus,  which  is  smaller  than  that  which  has  just  been 
described,  and  is  tenned  Hippopotamus  Liberiensis.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  AMca,  and 
is  remarkable  for  only  having  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw. 


DASYPID^E. 


This  small  but  important  family  includes  the  Manis,  the  Armadillo,  tJie  Ant-eater, 
and  the  Platypus,  or  Duck-bill. 

The  Phatagin  is  one  of  the  numerous  species  that  compose  the  strange  genus  of  Manis. 
All  these  animals  are  covered  with  a  series  of  horny  plates,  sharp  pointed  and  keen  edged, 
that  lie  with  their  points  directed  towards  the  tail,  and  overlap  each  other  like  the  tiles 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house ;  being  the  natural  prototype  of  the  metal  scale-armour  that 
was  prevalent  in  the  days  of  cliivalry,  and  of  the  horn-scale  bucklers  that  have  be^-n 
employed  both  in'  ancient  and  modern  times.  This  defence  of  scales  is  not,  however, 
entirely  of  a  negative  character,  like  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  but  ciiii  he  converted  at  \^-ill 
into  a  powerful  weapon  of  offence  towards  all  who  come  too  hastily  in  contact  with  it. 
When  the  Manis  is  pui-sued,  and  is  unable  to  escape,  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  after  the 
manner  of  the  hedgehog,  so  that  the  sharp-edged  and  acutely-pointed  scales  stand  boldly 
outward,  and  can  inllict  veiy  unpleasant  wounds  on  the  hand  of  man  or  the  mouth  of 
predaceous  beast.  The  head  is  the  most  vulnerable  pait  of  the  Manis,  but  as  it  alwaj-s 
takes  care  to  liide  its  head  witliiu  the  curve  of  the  body,  it  has  little  fears  ou  that 
score. 

Tlie  fore-claws  of  the  Phatagin  are  very  large,  and  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  down  the  nests  of  the  termite,  or  white-ant,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  feed  upon  the  inmates,  as  they  run  about  in  confusion  at  the  destruction  of 
their  premises.  Ants,  termites,  and  various  insects  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  Phatagin, 
whicJi  sweeps  them  up  by  means  of  its  long  and  extensile  tongue,  caring  nothing  for  their 
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fomiirlable  jaws,  which  are  powerful  enough  to  drive  a  human  heing  almost  distracted 
with  pain.  Tlie  daws  are  not  only  employed  in  destroying  the  nest  of  the  termite,  but  in 
digging  })urro\vs  for  its  own  residence,  a  task  for  which  they  are  weU  adapted  by  reason  oi 
their  great  size  and  strength,  and  the  vigour  of  the  Umbs  to  which  they  are  attached.  As 
the  limbs  are  short,  and  the  claws  very  long,  the  pace  of  the  PJiatagin  is  very  slow,  and 
its  tardiness  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  claw's  of  the  fore- feet  are  folded  npon  a  thick, 
fleshy  pad,  and  are  therefore  not  at  all  ailapted  for  locomotion. 

The  Phatagin  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
reaching  five  feet  in  average  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  three  feet.  From  the  great 
length  of  the  tail,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Long-tailed  Maihs. 

Tlie  Bajjerkeit,  or  Short-tajled  Mams,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  and  is 
also  found  in  Ceylon.  Of  this  species  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  give^  the  following  shoit 
account.  "Of  the  Edentates,  the  only  example  in  Ceylon  is  the  scaly  ant-eater,  called  by 
the  Singalese,  Caballaya,  but  usually  kno\vn  by  its  Malay  name  of  Pengolin,  a  word 
indicative  of  its  faculty  of  'rolling  itself  up'  into  a  compact  ball,  by  bending  its  head 
towards  its  stomach,  arcliin^j  its  back  into  a  circle,  and  securing  ail  by  a  powerful  hold  of 
its  mail-covered  tail.  Wlien  at  libeiiy,  they  burrow  in  the  diy^  ground  to  a  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  where  they  reside  in  pairs,  and  p^nluce  annually  two  or  three  young. 

Of  two  specimens  which  1  kept  aUve  at  different  times,  one  from  the  vioinity  of  Kaudy, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  was  a  gentle  and  affectionate  cre-ature,  which  after  wandering 
over  the  house  in  search  of  ants,  would  attract  attention  to  its  wants  by  climbing  np  my 
knee,  laying  hold  of  ray  leg  by  its  prehensOe  tail  The  other,  more  than  double  that 
length,  was  caught  in  the  jungle  near  Chilaw,  and  brought  to  me  in  Colombo.  I  had 
always  understood  that  the  Pengolin  wa.s  unable  to  climb  trees,  but  the  one  last  mentioned 
frequently  ascended  a  tree  in  my  garden  in  search  of  ants,  and  this  it  effected  by  means 
of  its  hooked  feet,  aided  by  an  oblique  grasp  of  the  tail  The  ants  it  seized  by  extending 
its  round  and  glutinous  tongue  along  their  tracks.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  quiet 
during  the  day,  and  grew  restless  as  evening  and  night  approached.'* 

The  manis  affords  a  curious  example  of  scale-annoiir  formed  by  nature,  and  a  still 
more  singular  instance  of  natural  plate-armour  is  found  in  the  following  little  group  of 
animals. 

The  Armadri/is  are  inhal>itants  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  and  are  tolerably 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land  in  which  they  live.  The  general  structure  of 
the  armour  is  similar  in  all  the  species,  and  consists  of  three  large  plates  of  homy 
covering;  one  being  placed  on  the  head,  another  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  third  on  the 
hind  quarters.  These  plates  are  connected  by  a  series  of  bony  rings,  variable  in  numl>er, 
overlapping  each  other,  and  permitting  the  animal  to  move  freely.    Each  plat«  and  band  is 
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eompoaed  of  iLnimiber  of  Bmall  plates,  joioed  together,  aud  forming  patterns  which  dilRiri 
in  the  various  species.  The  whole  of  the  auimnT,  even  to  the  long  aud  tapering  ttil  is 
covercd  with  these  homy  scales,  with  the  exception  of  the  iipper  part  oi'  the  It^  vrhich 
are  concealed  under  the  armour  of  the  body,  and  ueed  uo  other  protection.  At  and  soon 
after  birth,  the  infant  Armadillo  is  quite  soft,  like  parchment,  but  the  skin  is  mai'kwi  ini 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  adult  animal,  excepting  that  the  hairs  that  protrude  brtunMn 
the  shelly  plates  are  more  numerous. 


appears  to  be  with  its  load  of  plate-armour,  it  runs  with  such  sf^ed  that  it  can  haitUr  be 
overtaken  by  a  quick-footed  man,  and  if  it  should  contrive  to  i*each  its  burrow,  it  can  Qvv\a 
Iw  got  out  except  by  dint  of  hard  work.  Its  hearing  is  exquisitely  acute,  and  aa  during 
the  daytime  the  creature  never  ventures  very  far  fixmi  ita  home,  it  readily  e>-ade6  Uio 
attacks  of  every  foe  excepting  man. 

The  natives,  to  whom  time  is  of  little  value,  employ  a  long  but  a  sure  process  of 
obtaining  the  AiTiiadillo  after  it  has  taken  refuge  in  its  Imme.  In  order  to  asceitaui 
whether  the  animal  is  at  home,  they  push  a  stick  into  the  hole,  aud  if  a  qunutity  of 
mosquitoes  come  buzzing  out,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  tenant  is  within.  It  Fwm?  ' 
strange  that  the  mosquitoes  should  attach  themselves  to  an  animal  so  well  <  1 
ioeir  attacks,  but  such  is  nevertheless  the  citse.  Having  ascertained  the  p.^.^^. .  ,. 
Armadillo,  they  push  a  stick  into  the  Iiole,  and  sink  a  pit  so  as  to  catch  the  end  of 
stick.  The  stick  is  then  pushed  still  farther,  and  another  pit  sunk»  and  so  on,  until 
Armadillo  is  fairly  captured. 

The  food  of  the  ArniadLlIo  is  nearly  as  varied  as  that  of  the  swine,  for  there  are  few 
eatable  substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  winch  the  Armadillo  will  not  dev<nir, 
provided  they  are  not  too  hard  for  its  little  teeth.  Various  roots,  potatoes,  aud  tutdus  an* 
among  its  articles  of  vegetable  diet,  and  it  also  will  eat  eggs,  worms,  insects,  and  anull 
reptiles  of  every  description.  "WTierever  wild  cattle  are  slain,  the  Armadillo  is  snre  to  make 
its  appeamnce  in  a  short  lime,  for  the  puipiose  of  devouring  the  offal  which  the  hantw 
leaves  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  at  all  paiticular  in  taste,  and  devours  tlie  half-putrid 
remains  with  great  eagerness,  becoming  quite  fat  upon  the  revolting  diet. 
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As  the  Armadillo  is  a  nocturnal  animal  its  eyes  are  more  fitted  for  the  dark  than  for 
the  bright  glare  of  sunlight,  which  dazzles  the  creature,  and  sadly  bewildei'S  it  If  it  should 
be  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  retreat  intercepted  before  it  can  regain 
its  hole,  the  Armadillo  rolls  itself  up  as  it  best  can,  and  tucking  its  head  under  the  chest, 
draws  in  its  hga  and  awaits  the  result.  Even  when  taken  in  hand  it  is  not  without  a 
last  resource,  for  it  kicks  so  violently  with  its  powerftil  legs  that  it  can  inflict  severe 
lacerations  with  the  digging  claws.  The  legs  are  wonderfully  powerfid  in  comparison  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  animal.  I  have  seen  an  -tYrmatlillo  run  about  the  ground  with 
perfect  ease,  although  it  was  carrying  on  its  bock  three  monkeys  who  had  chosen  to  take 
their  seats  upon  its  mail-clad  person.  The  Armadillo  swims  well,  but  does  not  enter 
the  water  from  choice. 

In  spite  of  the  unpleasant  diet  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  its  flesh  is-  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  is  held  by  them  in  some  estimation.  It  is,  however,  very  rank  and  strong  in 
flavour,  and  to  European  palates  is  rather  disagreeable.  Tlie  young  of  this  animal  are 
from  six  to  eight  in  number. 

Another  curious  species  of  ArmadiUo  is  the  Apaka,  or  Mataco  {Taiuma  tn'cinctaY 
which  is  often  found  on  the  Pampas.  It  is  reonarkable  for  the  sohd  manner  in  wliich  it 
is  covered  by  its  armour,  there  being  only  three  hands  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  the 
remainder  of  the  creatui-e  being  sheltered  under  the  homy  plates.  When  attacked,  it  can 
draw  itself  into  a  perfect  ball,  wliich  is  impemous  to  the  teeth  of  predaceous  animals,  for 
it  is  too  large  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth  and  cracked,  and  is  so  hard  and  smooth  that  the 
teeth  glide  harmlessly  from  its  polished  surface.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and,  with  the  head, 
can  be  completely  enveloped  in  tlie  shell.  On  account  of  its  shape  when  rolled  together 
the  Spaniards  call  it  the  "  Bolita,"  or  little  ball. 

The  claws  of  this  animal  are  feeble,  and  its  legs  weak,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  burrow  in 
the  ground,  and  depends  for  defence  totally  on  its  coat  of  mail,  which  is  the  more  required, 
as  it  is  a  diurnal  animal 

The  Peba,  or  Tatouhou  (Tatusia  scptemcinctus),  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  Brazil,  and 

Paraguay,  and  is  lai^er  than  cither  of  the  preceding  species,  being  about  thirty  inches  in 

total  length,  the  slender  and  tapering  tail  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long.     Its  colour 

is  a  very  dark  brown-black,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Black 
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Tatu.    It  13  found  in  the  open  oountiy;  and  is  a  good  bvixoiret    Hie  nmtives  i 
accoont  of  the  flesb,  which  is  tender  and  irdl  flaroiired.     In  lfe8sv&  Andnl 
Buchanan's  well-known  work,  is  the  following  acoonnt  of  tiie  Peba :  **  The 
not  a  fighting  character,  bat»  on  the  contrary,  is  more  peaceable  than  eren  the  < 
which  will  at  times  bite  in  a  slj  and  treacfaerons  manner  quite  severely. 

A  friend  of  oms,  who  formerly  resided  in  South  AmCTtca,  bad  a  pet 
bed-chamber,  where  it  generally  remained  qoiet  during  the  day,  but  in  the  dark  1 
active  and  plajrfuL    One  night  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  the  AnnadiUo  began  < 
aboQt  the  chairs  and  some  boxes  that  were  placed  ronnd  the  room,  and  continiied  i 
engaged  at  tliis  occupation  that  our  friend  eould  not  sleep.    He  at  length  aznoe  i 
a  light,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  fotmd  that  boxes  which  he  had  sttpposed 
for  such  an  animal  to  stir,  had  been  moved  and  placed  togetber,  so  as  to  ibnn  a  ] 
den  or  hiding-place  in  a  comer,  into  which  the  animal  letreaited  with  _ 
satisfaction,  and  from  whence  it  could  only  be  drawn  oiit  after  a  hard  strag^  iod  1 
receipt  of  some  severe  strokes  froin  its  clawa 

But,  in  general,  the  Armadillo  does  not  evince  ai^  disposHioii  to  resent  an  i 
in  fact,  one  of  them,  when  teased  by  a  pet  parrot,  struck  out  with  its  daws  only  tfllj 
by  the  bird,  when  it  drsw  in  its  head  and  feet,  and,  secure  in  its  toQ[^  sheU,  , 
without  seeming  to  care  much  about  it>  to  its  noisy  and  mischievoos  tormentor,  until  1 
parrot  left  it  to  seek  some  less  apathetic  and  more  vulnerable  object 

The  little  Pichey  Akmadillo  (Tatdala  mmiiia}  is  only  fourteen  inches  in  Ic 
tail  being  four  inches  long-     Like  many  of  the  African  antelopes,  it  appears  to  be! 
independent  of  water,  and  can  live  for  months  together  without  needing  to  i 
food  consists  of  various  insects,  small  reptiles,  and  several  kinds  of  roots,  from 
of  which  articles  it  hardly  obtains  the  needful  supply  of  moisture.     It  is  a  Twyl 
and  rapid  burrower,  sinking  below  the  ground  with  such  celerity,  that  if  a  man  oal 
back  sees  a  Pichey  scrambling  over  the  ground,  and  wishes  to  secure  it,  he  can  ' 
leap  from  his  ste^  and  stoop  to  take  it  up,  before  it  has  burrowed  out  of  bis 
It  also  endeavours  to  escape  observation  by  crouching  closely  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  ^ 
stony  pebble  or  lump  of  earth.     Another  example  of  the  Armadillos  is  the 
{Xenurus  unictncttts).    This  animal  is  mostly  remarkable  for  the  undefended  sta 
tail,  which  is  devoid  of  the  bony  rings  that  encircle  the  same  member  in 
Armadillos,  and  is  only  supplied  with  a  coating  of  brown  hair.     For  about  three  : 
the  extremity  the  under  side  of  the  tail  is  not  even  furnished  with  hair,  but  is  quite  : 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rounded  scales. 

The  last  and  largest  of  these  animals  is  the  Tatou,  or  GiAKT  Aruadillo  (i 
gtc/as). 

This  creature  measures  more  than  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  the  head 
being  rather  more  than  three  feet  long.     It  is  as  good  a  burrower  as  its  relati^ 
is  so  keen  in  its  scent  after  the  food  which  it  loves,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
coimtry  are  forced  to  line  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends  with  boards,  in  < 
prevent  the  Tatou  from  exhuming  and  devouring  them.     The  teeth  are  very 
there  being  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  small  molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaws.     The] 
about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  tapers  gradually  to  a  point  from  the  base^  at  wl 
it  is  neariy  ten  inches  in  circumference.    This  member  is  covered  with  Tegolarly  ^ 
homy  rings,  and  when  dried  and  hollowed,  is  used  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Botocudog^ 
Tatou  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Surinam. 

Neablt  related  to  the  armadillos  is  the  remarkable  little  animal  called  the 
{CJdamydophorus  truncatus)^  a  native  of  Chili,  which  looks  like  a  mixture  of  the  ; 
the  armadillo. 

Tlie  top  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  hind  quarters  of  the  Pichiciago  uq  ( 

a  shelly  plate,  which  runs  unbroken  to  the  haunches,  over  which  it  dips  suddenly;  \ 
as  if  the  creature  had  been  chopped  short  by  the  blow  of  a  hatchet^  and  s  piece  < 
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stuck  on  the  cut  extremity.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  covered  with  long  silken  hair, 
Yery  like  that  of  the  mole  in  its  soft  texture.  It  is  a  very  little  creature,  scarcely 
surpassing  the  common  English  mole  in  dimensions,  and  living,  like  that  animal,  almost 
entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  feet  are  formed  for  hiiiTOwing,  and  are  most 
powerftil  instruments  for  that  pm-pose,  though  they  are  not  well  litted  for  rapid  progress 
over  the  ground. 

Its  food  consists,  as  far  as  is  known,  of  worms,  and  other  suhterrancan  creatures,  in 
addition  to  those  which  it  may  catch  in  its  nocturnal  expeditions  into  the  open  air.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  mole,  and  other  subterranean  animals,  the  eyes  are  of  minute 
dimensions,  and  are  hidden  under  the  soft  and  profuse  fur  of  the  face. 

The  Ant-eaters,  as  their  name  imports,  feed  very  largely  on  ants,  as  well  as  on 
termites  and  various  other  insects,  their  long  flexible  tongue  acting  as  a  hand  for  the 
piupose  of  conveying  food  into  the  mouth.  The  tongue  of  the  Ant-eater,  when  protmded 
to  its  fullest  extent^  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  great  red  earth-worm,  and  as  it  is 
employed  in  its  food-coUecting  task,  it  coils  and  twists  about  as  if  it  possessed  a  separate 
vitality  of  its  own. 

The  Aard  Yark,  or  Earth-hog,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africaj  and  is  a  very  curious 
animal  llie  skin  of  the  Aard  Vark  is  not  protected  by  scales  or  plates  like  those  of 
the  manis  and  the  annadillo,  but  rather  thinly  covered  with  coarse  bristly  hair.  Its  length 
is  about  five  feet,  the  tail  being  twenty  inches  long,  and  it  is  a  very  powerful  creature, 
especially  in  the  fore-limbs,  which  are  adapted  for  digging,  and  are  furnished  with  strong 
hoof-like  claws  at  their  extremities.  These  claws  can  be  used  with  marvellous  rapidity 
and  force,  and  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  dwellings  of  the  ants  on 
which  the  Aard  Vark  feeds,  as  well  as  for  digging  a  burrow  for  its  own  habitation. 

The  burrows  are  not  very  deep,  but  are  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  and  are  often 
used,  when  deserted,  as  extempore  tombs,  to  save  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  the 
trouble  of  digging  a  grave  for  their  departed  comrade.  The  creature  makes  its  burrows 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  can  generally  dig  faster  with  its  claws  than  a  man  with 
a  spade. 

The  Aard  Vark  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  can  very  seldom  be  seen  during  the  day- 
time.    At  night  it  issues  from  its  burrow,  and,  making  its  way  towards  the  ant-hUla, 
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bwiM  its  vofk  of  destroetioiL    L^ine  ill  fcre-leet  iipoa  tlw  skne-Iike  ««&  of  i 

mttea^  ike  And  Taik  speedOy  tean  oob  down,  tnd  m  tibe  Imliiid  mMtti  nn  i 

intke  bewildexmeai  cnwd  lij  tlK  mdden  dolnietioa  of  Onr  tawnoBft^ 

into  iti  mrath  with  npid  novemeote  tf  ite  loBg  nd  cacteBdlB  laq( 

coTtaedwilhsteBMioiwglaiiacwaattJiBtiUB^towindil^ 

them  from  nddng  tUr  CKipe  dnm^  tlie  thflKt  period  ctf  ti^ 

aomaii  wliett  tlMgr  an  fiiBl  lOQciied  uid  that  ID  wluch  th^  iBto  tbei 

Tax  lenatntDg  Ant-estcn  |inifiw  no  teeth  wbaterei;  and  the  aperture  of 
ia  extremely  amall 

In  its  genetal  babit  and  aluicliiie,  the  Tjlmasois.  or  Gixat  Ast-sates.  or 
BiAi»  is  raj  abnikr  to  the  preeediiig  aimaL    It  i%  hoverer*  e&txxdjr  ^»t>tit^  of  i 
poeacMea  a  ironderfiil^  elm^gated  mod  nanov  liead,  and  la  thiddy  eovgred  wifh 
eoane  hsn;  wbieb  am  we  tail  linma  m  liearj  pfama    The  coloor  of  this  atxinial  Sa  T 
tpaafaed  with  gnj  on  the  head  and  Uee,  and  fiKUaapeiaeJ  with  pore  white  hatia  oa 
head,  bod j,  and  taO.    Hie  throat  is  blade,  and  a  loigtriangnTar  black  mark  ariaes  f 
the  thioAt  and  paasea  obUqnely  over  the  ahooldeia.    Ihere  are  four  toea  on  the  i 
and  five  on  the  binder.    In  total  length  it  meaumea  between  ax  and  aeven  ]bet»  i 
beiqg  about  two  ibet  aix  inchea  looig. 

The  dawa  of  the  foreiiBel  are  extremelj  long  and  curved,  and  are  totally 

locomotioiL    When  the  animal  ia  not  em^oying  theae  inatnimenta  in  deatrejiai;  i 
the  long  claws  npon  a  thick,  roo^  pad  whidi  ia  placed  in  the  pafan,  and  aeema  loj 
the  exertion  of  walking  lesa  di£b»dl    As.  however,  the  Ant-bear  ia  forced  to 
the  outer  edge  of  ita  fore-feet,  ita  progresa  ia  a  pecndiarljr  awkward  oaei  and  cannot  1 
up  for  any  long  time.    Ita  mode  of  feeding  ia  atmilar  to  that  of  the  aard  vark,  wl 
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just  been  detailed,  and  the  creature  seeras  to  possess  considerable  grasping  power  in  the 
toes  of  the  fore-limbSj  being  able  to  pick  up  a  small  oLjcct  in  its  paws.  Though  not  a 
fighter,  it  can  defend  itself  right  well  by  means  of  tlicse  powerful  instruments,  and  can 
not  only  strike  with  considerable  violence,  bmt  when  attacked  by  a  dog  or  sirailar  enemy, 
it  clasps  him  in  such  a  terrific  gripe^  that  the  balf-suflbcated  animal  is  only  too  glad  to  be 
able  to  escape. 

The  Ant-bear  is  said  to  make  no  burrow,  but  to  content  itself  with  the  shade  of  its 
own  plumy  tail  whenever  it  retires  to  rest  ^Miile  sleeping,  the  creatui-e  looks  vciy  like 
a  rough  bundle  of  hay,  thrown  loosely  on  the  ground,  for  the  hair  of  the  mane  and 
tail  is  so  long  and  so  harsh  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance  fur  the 
veritable  coat  of  a  living  animal  The  eye  of  this  creature  has  a  peculiar  and  indescribably 
cunning  expression.     The  Tamanoir  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  Bi-azil,  and  Paraguay. 

The  Tamandua  posaessea  an  elongated  head,  like  that  of  the  tamanoir,  but  the  skull  is 
not  so  extraordinarily  long  as  in  that  animal,  and  the  hair  is  short  over  the  entire  body. 
Indeed,  the  Tamandua  looks  like  a  email  specimen  of  the  tamanoir,  which  has  been  cbpped 
from  its  neck  to  the  tip  of  its  tail  Tlie  colour  of  this  species  is  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  tamanoir,  and  a  black  stripe  passes  over  each  shoulder.  In  size  it  is  comparatively 
small,  measuring,  when  full-grown,  barely  three  feet  and  a  half  in  total  length. 

It  is  a  more  active  animal  than  the  preceding  species,  and  is  a  good  climber  of  trees, 
"which  it  ascends  in  search  of  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  tail  is  long  and  tapering, 
and  possesses  something  of  the  prehensile  quality,  though  not  so  strongly  as  that  of  the 
little  ant-eater,  which  will  shortly  be  described.  It  is  naked  at  the  tip,  but  at  the  base 
is  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  the  same  shorty  coarse  kind  that  is  spread  over  the  body. 
When  young,  its  fur  is  a  pale  cinnamon. 

The  Little  Ant-eater  is  a  truly  curious  animal,  possessing  many  of  the  habits 
of  the  two  preceding  animals,  together  with  several  customs  of  its  own.  The  head  of 
this  creature  is  compiu'atively  short ;  its  body  is  covered  with  fine  silken  fur,  and  its 
entire  length  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches.  The  tiiil  is  well  furred, 
excepting  three  inches  of  the  under  surface  at  the  extremity,  which  is  employed  as  the 
prehensile  portion  of  that  member,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body 
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as  it  swings  from  a  branck  On  looking  at  the  skeleton,  a  most  curious  stmcturt 
presents  itsel£  On  a  side  view,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  completely  hidden  by  the  nbs, 
which  are  greatly  flattened,  and  overiap  each  other  so  that  on  a  hasty  glance  tlr  nU 
appear  to  be  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  bone.  There  are  only  two  claws  on  the  fi^rv-t*- 1 
and  four  on  the  hinder  limbs. 

The  Little  Anl^eater  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and  is  always  to  be  found  on  tftt-i, 
wliere  it  generally  takes  up  its  residence,  and  where  it  find>s  its  sustenance.     It  poSMssis 

many  squirrel-like  customa^  DsiDg 
its  fore-claws  with  great  destentr, 
/  and  hooking  the  snoaller  insecL^  <M 
of  the  bark  crevices  in  whicli  they 
have  taken  unavailing  r«:hgf; 
While  thus  employed  it  ?i-  -^  " 
its  hind  limbs,  supportii 
with  its  prehensile  taiL  XL 
are  compressed,  curved,  a!i>^  , 

sharp,  and  the  little  anin 

'S  /lLfi!Z]^K^^<  ^lS^'^       use  these  instruments  with 

force  as  offensive  weaponas  ajid 
can  strike  smart  blows  with  theic 
It  is  a  bold  little  creature,  attacking 
the  nests  of  wasps,  putting  itj 
little  paw  into  the  combs,  aad 
dragging  the  grubs  from  thdr 
cells. 

Like  its  larger  relations,  it  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  sJee^ 
during  the  day  with  its  tail  safelf 
twisted  ronnd  tbe  branch  on  which 
it  sits.  The  generic  name,  Cydo- 
thurus,  signities  "  twisted4ail,^  and 
is  very  appi-upriate  to  the  animal 
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There  are  few  animals  which 
have  attracted  such  univerail 
attention,  both  from  scientific  men 
and  the  reading  world  in  general, 
as  the  MuLLrKGONO,  L>UCK-Bim 
or  Platypus,  of  Australia.  Thi* 
little  creature,  the  largest  being 
but  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
lias  excited  more  interest  than 
auimals  of  a  thousand  times  its 
dimensions,  on  account  of  its  ei- 
traonlinary  shape  and  singular 
habits.  It  is  most  appropriatdy 
called  the  Duck-bill»  on  acct:>uii 
of  the  curious  development  of  the  iutermaxiUary  bones,  which  are  very  much  flatteaed 
and  elongated,  and  tlieir  ends  turned  inwards  in  a  kind  of  angular  hook.  The  loww 
jaw  is  also  lengthened  and  flattened,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  upper,  ami 
the  bones  are  covered  with  a  naked  skin. 

In  the  stuffed  and  diied  specimens  the  "  beak"  appears  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  black 
leather  taken  fcom  an  old  shoe,  but  in  the  living  animal  it  presents  a  very  different  asv^X 
being  soft,  rounded,  and  of  a  pinky  hue  at  its  tip,  mottled  with  a  nimiber  of  little  spots.  Pr. 
Beuuett,  to  whom  the  zoological  world  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  researches  into  tli<? 
habits  of  this  curious  animal,  kindly  showed  me  some  excellent  drawings,  wliich  gave  a 
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very  different  idea  of  the  animal  from  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  examination  of  stiiffiid 
skins.  The  heak  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  a  sensitive  organ  of  t^uch» 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  feel  as  well  as  to  smell  the  insects  and  other 
creatures  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  Mullingong  is  an  essentially  aquatic  and  burrowing  animal,  and  is  formed 
expressly  for  its  residence  in  the  water,  or  imder  the  earth.  The  fur  is  thick,  soft,  and  is 
readily  dried  while  the  animal  enjoys  good  health,  although  it  becomes  wet  and  draggled 
when  the  creature  is  weakly.  Tlie  opening  of  the  ears  is  small  and  can  be  closed  at  will, 
and  the  feet  are  furnished  \vith  large  and  complete  webs,  extending  beyond  the  claws  in 
the  fore  limbs,  and  to  their  base  in  the  hind  legs.  The  fore-feet  are  employed  for  digging 
as  well  as  for  swimming,  and  are  therefore  armed  with  powerful  claws  rather  more  tlian 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  rounded  at  their  extremities.  Wifeh  such  force  can  these 
natural  tools  be  tised,  that  the  Duck-bill  has  been  seen  to  make  a  burrow  two  feet  in  length 
througli  hard  gravelly  soil  io  a  space  of  ten  minutes.  "While  digging,  the  animal  employs 
its  beak  as  well  as  its  feet,  and  tlie  webbed  membrane  contracts  betAveen  the  joints  so  as 
not  to  be  seen.  The  hind-feet  of  tlie  male  are  furnished  with  a  spur,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  curved,  perforated,  and  connected  with  a  jiland  situated  near  tlie  ankle.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  this  spur  conveyed  a  poisonous  liquid  into  the  wound  wliich  it  made,  but 
this  opinion  has  been  disproved  by  Dr  Bennett,  who  frequently  permitted,  and  even  forced 
the  animal  to  wound  him  with  its  spurs,  and  experienced  no  ill  consequences  beyond  the 
actual  w^'umd.  The  animal  has  the  power  of  folding  back  the  spur  so  as  to  conceal  it 
entirely,  and  is  then  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  female. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  animal  is  a  soft  dark  brown,  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
glistening  points  which  are  produced  by  the  long  and  shining  hairs  which  protrude 
through  the  inner  fur.  Upon  the  abtlomen  the  fur  is  a  light  fawn,  and  even  softer  than 
on  the  back,  The  under  surface  of  the  tail  is  devoid  of  hair — denuded,  as  some  think,  in 
forming  its  habitation — and  the  upper  surface  is  co\'ered  with  stiS",  bristly  hairs,  brown 
towards  the  base  and  quite  Idack  at  the  extremity.  The  first  coat  of  the  young  Duck-bill 
is  always  a  bright,  reddish-brown. 

It  can  nin  on  land  and  swim  in  water  with  equal  ease,  and  is  sufficiently  active  to  be 
able  to  dimb  well  Some  of  the  ardmals  that  were  kept  by  Dr.  Bennett  were  in  the  habit 
of  ascending  a  peq>endiciilar  bookcase,  performing  this  curious  feat  by  placing  their  backs 
against  the  wall  and  the  feet  upon  the  shelves,  and  so  pushing  themselves  upwards  as  a 
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sweep  ascends  the  cliimney.  Its  pace  19  not  very  sw'ift.  but  it  gets  over  the  ground  wi 
ease.  Tlie  burrow  in  which  the  Mulliiitrong  lives  is  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  fi 
in  length,  and  always  bends  upwards,  towards  a  sort  of  chamber  in  which  the  nest 
made.  This  nest  is  of  the  rudest  description,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  clined 
thi'own  carelessly  together.  The  burrow  has  a  very  evil  odour,  wliich  ia  unpleasant 
adherent  to  the  hand  that  has  been  placed  within  it 

Owing  to  the  extremely  loose  skin  of  the  Mulliiigong,  it  can  push  its  way  througk 
very  small  aperture,  and  is  not  e;\sily  retained  in  the  grasp,  wriggling  withont  ma 
difficulty  from  the  gripe  of  the  fingers.  The  loose  skin  and  thick  fur  are  also  preventi^ 
against  injury,  as  the  discharge  of  a  gun  which  would  Vdow  any  other  animsd  neady 
pieces,  seems  to  take  but  little  external  effect  upon  the  Duck-bilh  The  aniroal  is^ 
over,  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  one  of  these  creatures  which  had  received  the  tvo 
of  a  double-barreled  gun,  was  able,  after  it  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  to 
for  twenty  minutes  after  it  had  been  wounded. 

The  food  of  the  MuUingong  consists  of  worms,  water  insects,  and  little  molluscs,  wl 
it  gathers  in  its  cheek-pouches  as  long  as  it  is  engaged  in  its  search  for  food,  and  then 
quietly  when  it  rests  from  its  labours.     The  teeth,  if  teeth  they  may  be  called, 
animad  are  veiy  peculiar,  consisting  of  four  homy,  channeled  plates,  two  in  ei 
which  serve  to  crush  the  fragile  sheila  and  coverings  of  the  animals  on  wliich  it 
seems  seldom  to  feed  during  the  day,  or  in  the  depth  of  night,  prefeiTing  for  that 
the  firat  dusk  of  evening  or  the  dawn  of  morning.     During  the  rest  of  the  day 
generally  asleep-     While  sleeping,  it  curls  itself  into  a  round  ball,  the  tail  shutting  di 
over  the  head  and  serving  to  protect  it. 

The  young  Mullingongs  are  curious  little  creatures,  with  soft,  short  flexible 
naked  skins,  and  almost  imrecognisable  as  the  cldldren  of  their  long-no.sed  parents, 
they  attain  to  the  honour  of  their  first  coat,  they  are  most  playful  little  things,  " 
each  other  about  like  kittens,  and  rolling  on  the  ground  in  the  exuberance  of  theirj 
Their  little  twinkling  eyes  are  not  well  adapted  for  daylight,  nor  from  their  posi  ' 
they  see  spots  directly  in  their  front,  so  that  a  pair  of  these  little  creatures  thi 
kept  by  Dr.  Bennett  used  to  bump  themselves  against  the  chairs,  tables,  or  an} 
object  that  might  be  in  their  way.     They  bear  a  farther  simiHtude  to  the  cat  in  tl 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  the  continual  washing  and  pecking  of  their  fur. 

At  the   present  time — May,  1860 — ^Dr.  Bennett  is  endeavouring  to  accustom 
Duck-hills  to  a  life  of  confinement,  with  a  view  to  their  transportation  to 
veiy  ingenious  home  has  been  constiiicted  for  them,  precisely  after  the  t 
own  burrow.    The  chiefdifficulty  lies  in  feeding  them,  for  the  Mullingong  r-.  ^  i 

to  be  given  at  very  frequent  inteiTals,  and  soon  perishes  if  not  watched  with  the 
care.    The  precise  range  of  the  animal  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it 
yet  been  seen  in  Southern  Australia. 

The  EcHmNA  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Australia,  where  it  is  popularly 
the  hedgehog,  on  account  of  the  liedgehog-like  spines  witli  which  the  body  is  so  t 
covered,   and  its   custom    of  rolling  itself  up   when   alarmed.     A    niuubcr  of 
hairs  are  intermingled  with  the  spines,  and  the  head  is  devoid  of  these  weapon 
head  is  strangely  lengthened,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  tlie  ant 
there  are  no  teeth  of  any  kind  in  the  jaws. 

The  food  of  tlie  Echidna  consists  of  ants  and  other  insects,  which  it  gathen  i 
mouth  by  means  of  the  long  extensile  tongue.     It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  is  tt 
furnished  with  limbs  and  claws  of  proportionate  strength.    Indeed,   '  '      t     >  ^t 
who  kept  one  of  these  animals  for  some  time,  considers  it  as  the  stnjn 
existence  in  proportion  to  its  size.     On  moderately  soft  ground  it  can  hardly  be  ' 
for  it  gathers  all  its  legs  under  its  body,  and  employs  its  digging   claws  wil 
extraordinary  vigour  that  it  sinks  into  the  ground  as  if  by  magic.     The  hind-^ 
employed  by  the  animal  for  two  purposes,  i.e.  locomotion  and  the  of!ic<>8  of 
There  is  a  spur  on  the  hind  part  of  the  male  similar  to  that  of  the  duck-bilh 
of  the  Echidna  is  very  good,  and  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  sucking-pig. 
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talons  over  it,  and  hangs  in  perfiict  security.     In  order  to  enable  tiie  aiiimal  to 
itself  without   danger  of  falling,   the  limbs  are  enonnously  strong,   the   fore-] 
remarkable  for  their  length,  and  the  toes  of  all  four  feet  are  furnished  with  strong,' 
claws.     Upon  the  gi-ound  the  Sloth  is  entirely  out  of  its  clement,  as  its  limbs  are 
unadapted  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  its  long  claws  cannot  be  emplo; 
as  adjimcta  to  the  feet.     The  only  manner  in  wliich  a  Sloth  can  advance,  when  he 
unfortunately  placed  in  such  a  position,  is  by  hitching  his  claws  into  any  depression 
may  afford  him  a  hold,  and  so  dragging  himself  slowly  and  painfully  forward.     On 
trees,  however,  he  is  quite  a  different  creature,  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  traversi 
the  bi-anches  at  a  speed  which  is  anjlhing  but  slothful.     The  Sloth  travels  best  in  vri 
weather,  because  the  branches  of  trees  are  blown  agaiust  each  other,  and  permit 

animal  to  pass  from  one  tre-e  to  another    "" 
descending  to  the  ground. 

The  food  of  the  Sloth  consists  of 
buds,  and  young  shoots.     It  appean 
ill  no  need  of  water,   being  satisfied 
1*^ ,      ^^^^^^^^^ft^vj^^iA  moisture  which  clings  to  the  herbage  on 

it  feeds.     In  gathering  the  leaves  and 
the  branches  within   reach,  the    Sloth 
gi'eat  use  of  its  fore-paws,  which,  howi 
less  upon  the  ground,  can  be   managed 
great  dexterity.     It  is  veiy  tenacious  of 
.and  is  protect^  from  any  injury  which  it  mij 
receive  from  faUs  by  the  peculiar  structure 
!t«  skull.     In  length  it  is  about  two  feet 
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The  A  I,  or  Thbeb-toed  Sloth,  is  an  ink 
bitant  of  South  America,  and  is  more  ooi 
Hum  the  preceding  animal,  from  which  it 
easily  be  distinguished  by  the  third  toe  on : 
feet  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  rath 
variable^  but  is  generally  of  a  browTiisJjrgn 
slightly  variegated  by  diflerently  tinte'  ' 
and  the  head  and  face  being  darker  t 
body  and  limbs.  The  hair  has  a  curio' 
like  aspect,  l»eing  coarse,  flat,  and  harsh 
the  extremity,  futhough  it  is  very  fine 
the  root.  Owing  to  the  colour  and 
the  hair,  the  Ai  can  hardly  be 
from  tlie  bough  under  which  it  hangs, 
itiuch  of  its  safety  to  this  happy 
tor  its  flesh  is  very  grM»d.  and,  in  o 
the  poor  creature  is  dreadfully  p«v 
the  natives,  as  \veU  as  by  the  white  h' 
Tlie  cry  of  this  creature  is  low  and  plam' 
and  is  thought  to  resemble  the  sound  Ai 
bead  is  short  and  rountl,  the  eyes  deeply 
ill  the  head,  and  nose  large  and  very  moul. 
The  young  of  the  Ai,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Sloths,  cling  to  their  mother  i"" 
as  they  are  bom,  and  are  carried  about  by  her  untU  they  are  able  to  transfer  their 
from  their  parent  to  the  branches.  Several  other  species  of  Sloths  are  known 
but  all  are  similar  in  appearance  and  habits. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS  AND  TEEMS. 


TEETH. 


Incisors. — ^These  are  the  teoth  which  are  placed  in  the 
Iront  of  the  jaw.  They  are  inserted  in  the  premaxillary 
bones,  and  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lower  jaw. 
They  are  termed  "incisors,"  or  cutting  teeth,  from  the  Latin 
word  incidere,  which  signifies  "  to  cut,"  even  though  their 
edges  should  not  be  formed  for  cutting. 

CAXlKSa. — ^These  teeth  are  situated  next  to  the  incisors, 
and  are  inserted  at  or  close  to  the  suture  of  the  premaxiUary 
bones  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  canines  are 
set  opposite  to  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  when  the  mouth 
is  clotied  -pass  in  front  of  the  crowns  of  the  upper  canines. 
They  are  called  "canines,"  from  the  Latin  word  eanit,  a  dog, 
because  they  are  largely  dereloped  in  the  dogs. 

PRiBMOLABS. — These  teeth  are  situated  behind  the  ca- 
nines, and  next  to  the  true  molars.  The  word  "molar"  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  mola,  a  mill,  because  these  teeth 
serve  to  grind  the  food.  Popularly  they  are  called  "grinders." 
In  human  subjects  the  prsemolars  are  sometimes  termed  the 
"  bicuspids,"  on  account  of  the  double  cusp  on  their  sur- 
faces. 


MOLABS.— These  teeth  are  permanent,  and  are  situated 
behind  all  the  others.  They  are  often  not  developed  until 
compais.tively  late  in  life. 

The  Dbntal  Formula  is  a  concise  mode  of  describing  the 
number  and  positions  of  the  various  teeth,  and  is  easily  com- 
prehended.    The  accompanying  formula  is  that  of  Man  :- 


2-2  «  1-1   p  2-2  „  3-3 


.32. 


In  these  formulas  the  upper  figures  refer  to  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  lower  line  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw, 
while  the  short  hyphen  —  serves  to  separate  the  right  from 
the  left  side.  In  man,  therefore,  there  are  two  incisor  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  in  the  xmder 
jaw ;  one  canine  on  eadi  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same 
in  the  lower  jaw  ;  two  prsemolars  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  same  in  the  lower ;  three  molars  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  in  the  lower :  in  all,  thirty- 
two  in  number.  The  dentition  is  always  presumed  to  be 
that  of  the  adult  animal. 


CLASS  L— MAMMALIA. 


Akikals  possessed  of  vertebrsD ;  breathing  atmospheric 
air  by  lungs ;  heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ; 
blood  warm  and  red  ;  producing  living  young ;  nurturing 
them  by  milk,  which  is  secreted  in  the  "mammary  glands ;" 
skin  covered  with  hair,  spines  or  scales. 

Order.— BIM  ANA. 

Hands  and  feet  five-fingered,  the  nails  all  flat  and  broad. 
All  the  teeth  even  and  close  to  each  other,  the  molars 
equally  enamelled.  In  this  order  there  is  but  one  species, 
namely  Man, — Homo  sapiens. 


rr    ♦u      T  2—2  r,  1—1  p  2—2   M    8-3 
Teeth.-I.  ^^  C.  j-j,  P.  232'  **•  5=5  ' 


82. 


Orrfw.— QUADRUMANA. 

Hinder  feet  five-toed,  the  thumb  opposable  to  the  others ; 
fore-feet  sometimes  four-fingored,  the  thumb  being  absent. 
Molar- teeth  equally  enamelled;  with  one  exception,  the 
Cheiromys,  thoy  possess  incisor,  canine,  proemolar,  and 
molar  teeth.    Skin  covered  with  hair,-  with  the  exception 


of  the  palms  of  the  hand,  the  face,  and  the  callositiee  of 
the  hinder  quarters.    Mamnue  placed  on  the  breast. 

Familtf.—SmixDM. 

Teeth. — Molars,  ■=,  the  false  molars  being  tubeixmUtek 

Nails  rather  flat  or  slightly  rounded,  and  not  pointed  like 
claws.  Fore-feet  almost  always  five-toed.  Thumb  opposable. 
Tail  never  prehensile. 


Oetius.—Trog]  odftea. 
leeth.-I.  —^  C.  _j,  P.  2=2^  ^-  3^:3  ■ 


32. 


Canines  slightly  elongated,  and  placed  close  to  the  In- 
oiBors. 

Head.— Muzde  rather  short— Cheek-pouches  none— B»w 
large  and  projecting. 

TaU.— None. 

Habitat.— Western  Africa. 
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(7entu.— Sfmia. 

Teeth. — Canines  much  ezoeeding  the  others  in  length,  and 
orexiapping  each  other  when  the  mouth  is  cloaed. — ^Two 
central  incisors  extremely  broad. 

Head. — Muzzle  p  ejecting  very  considerably — Ears  small, 
and  placed  dose  to  the  head. — Cheek-pouches  none. 

limbs. — Arms  extremely  long*  the  fingers  resting  on  the 
ground  when  the  animal  stands  erect. 

Habitat— Borneo  and  Sumatra.  ^ 

Oenus,  — Siamanga. 

Head  small,  and  muzzle  short — Cheek-pouches  none. 

Throat  fiirmshed  with  a  large  air-pooph. 

limbs. — Arms  extremely  long — ^Firat  and  second  fingers  ' 
•f  the  hands  united  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  joint 
— Slight  callooities  on  hinder  quartets. 

Habitat. — Sumatra. 

Oenut.—BylSbfiltm, 

Head,  throat,  and  limbs,  resembling  Siamanga,  except  that 
the  fingets  of  the  hand  are  all  free.  Many  systemat^  natu- 
ralists consider  the  two  genera  to  be  really  one,  and  that  the 
Siamanga  is  only  a  species  of  Hylobates. 

Habitat.— Malacca. 

Oenui.—'Pnehftw, 

Teeth. — ^Last  molar  of  lower  jaw  with  fire  tubereles. 
Head. — Muzzle    very   slightJy   produced— rudiments   of 
cheek-pouches. 
Feet.— Elongated — ^Thnmb  of  fore-feet  very  short. 
Tsil. — ^ESxtremely  long,  often  surpassing  .the  body. 
Habitat.— India,  China,  ko.    Only  known  in  Asia. 

Oeniu.— C61obuB. 

Teeth) 

Head  >  As  in  Fresbytes. 
Tail     ) 

Feet.— Thumb  of  forefeet  altogether  wanting,  or  only 
represented  by  a  small  tubercle. 
Habitat. — Western  Africa. 

Omus.  — Cercopith^ous. 

Teeth. — The  last  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  furnished 
with  four  tubercles. 

Head. —  Cheek-pouches  large  —  Face  rather  long  and 
rounded. 

Tail. — Long,  sometimes  longer  than  the  body. 

Habitat. — Spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 

Oentu. — CorcooAus. 

Teeth.— The  last  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  funushod 
with  five  tubercles,  the  others  with  four  tubercles. 

Head. — Muzzle  more  elongated  than  in  Cercopithtfcus — 
Cheek-pouches  lai^. 

Tail.— Long,  and  not  tufted. 

Habitat.— Africa. 

Oemu.  — MftdKcus. 

Similar  to  Cercocebus,  excepting  that  the  tail  is  rery 
varied  in  length, several  species  being  almost  destitute  of  the 
oiember,  and  others  possessing  it  very  slightly  developed. 

Habitat. — India,  Sumatra,  Japan,  and  the  North  of  Africa. 


Omm.— SiI6iaa. 

Similar  to  the  genus  Maoacus,  excepting  the  tail,  wtiA  i 
furnished  with  a  coni^cuous  toft  of  hair. 
Habitat.— India. 

Ge$uu. — Cynoo^phalos. 

Teeth. — Last  molar  of  lower  jaw  furnished  with  one  or  ti 
accessory  tuberdes,  the  others  with  four  tubercles. 

Head. — ^Faoe  lengthened  into  a  oonspicooos  snoiit,  si 
abruptly  terminated,  the  nostrils  being  placed  at  the  axb 
mity— Cheek-pouches  large. 

TaQ.— Moderately  long,  and  inserted  high.  In  the  C 
li^  it.  is  furnished  with  a  tuft,  a  pecaliarity  which  has  i 
duced  some  writers  to  place  the  animal  in  a  diffionDt  gem 

Habitat.— Africa. 

Oenut. — ^PlCpiOb 

ffimilar  to  Cynocephalus,  excepting  thai  the  tail  is  < 
tremely  small,  and  set  neariy  perpoidicularly  to  the  liaa 
the  back. 

Habitft.— Africa. 

Family. — Cisa>M. 

Nostrils  TMy  wide,  separated  by  a  broad  aeptiiiB,  o|Mii£ 
laterally.  TmI  long,  and  in  moat  instanoea  prehenaild.  Tha 
of  fore-hands  totally  dis^ct  from  the  fingera.  Chm 
pouohes  absent.    Molar  teeth  oomparmliTdy  imalL 

Genus.— AtAeB. 

Head. — ^Rounded  and  small. 

limbs. — Long  and  slender — Thumb  of  fore-hands  wntii 

TuL— Pkvhensile,  naked  below  towmrds  the  tip. 

Fur. — Long,  stiff,  and  rather  harah. 

HaUtaL— Bnudls. 

(?tfaiu.— Brachftclea. 

Head  as  in  Ateles. 

limbs. — ^Thumb  of  fore-hands  extj«mely  snaalL 

Tail. — Prehensile,  and  naked  below  towards  the  tip. 

Fur.— Woolly. 

Habitat. — Tropical  America. 

Oenus. — Myctftos. 

Head. — Rather  pyramidal  >-A  large  beard  on  the  diei 
and  chin — Throat  funushed  with  lai^,  resonant  pooc 
formed  by  expansion  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

limbs. — Fore-feet  five-fingered. 

Tail— Naked  below  towards  the  tip. 

Habitat.— Tropical  America. 

'  Oenus. — Cebus. 

Head. — Rounded. 

Tail. — Long,  and  entirely  covered  with  hair. 

Habitat.— Tropical  America. 

O'eiiiu.— Callithriz. 

Teeth. — Incisors  straight,  the  two  middle  being  bnai 
Canines  short,  hardly  exceeding  inciaora. 
Tail. — Slender  and  rounded. 
Habitat.— Branla. 
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Tooth.— Incison  mthor  oblique,  the  lower  boing  long— 
Cknines  large  and  stout — Mokra  enmll, 
TkL — Very  hairy,  shorter  thiin  body. 
Habitat.  — G  uiana. 

Gen  iu. — Pithiicia. 

Teeth.— Like  preoeflitig  gCQus. 
TniL — Equalling  body  in  length. 
HobitAt— Brazils. 

OenuM. — Xyotiplth6cus. 

Teetb.~-IiOwer  indaon  rather  obliquely  pointing  forwards, 
two  middle  upper  inrasors  broad — Canines  moderate. 

Head. — Ears  small,  and  partially  buriod  in  hup^-Byes 
large,  orbits  very  lai-go. 

Limbs. — Hindi -feet  longer  than  fore-feet. 

Toil. — Longer  than  Ixxly. 

Habitat.— Brasili. 

Oenvt. — Jacch  us. 

Teeth, — Lower  incisora  long  and  roandod,  rather  oonvox 
©iteraally — Praemolars  with  one  tubercle  is  the  outer  mar* 
gin— Molars  with  two  tubercles. 

Head. — Face  short  and  bhint — ^Dostrils  wide. 

Tail.— Long,  and  thickly  furred. 

Habitat.— Brwdls, 

Fam*7y.— Lemuridji. 

I^th. — Upper  inoisora,  2 — 2,  generally  set  in  pairs,  und 
separated  from  the  canines  by  a  small  space  ;  lower  incisors, 
eithor  3—2  or  1— Ij  often  slightly  projecting. 

Limbs. — All  the  foot  with  five  fingers,  the  fourth  being 
the  largest — Hind-f&ot  larger  than  foro-feet — All  the  nails 
Rat,  excepting  that  of  the  second  finger,  which  is  narrow 
and  curved, 

Otnui.—hoimur. 

Teeth.-L  J=?,  C.  ]=1,  P.  3=|  m.  ?!:?  =  36. 
3=3        1—1'       3^^       3—3 

Head. — Eyes  lai^,  and  set  closely  together — Ears  short 

and  rounderl. 

Limbs.— First  finger  of  fore-feot  eiitremely  short. 

Tail.— Hather  short, 

HabitaL—  Madagascar. 

<?«!«*.— Prop!  th  fcuB, 

Teoth.— Upper  incisors  expanded  towards  the  canioes. 
Uabitat. — -Madagascar. 

<?^)»«f.— Loris. 

Read. — Moxzle  long  and  sharp,  slightly  directed  upwards. 

Eye*  extremely  large. 

Body  and  limbs.— Slender  and  delicate. 

Tail.— None. 

Habitat— Ceylon. 

Oenut, — Nyctic^us, 

Resembling  Ijemnr,  but  having  the  tail  extremely  short. 
Habitat.— ^umatm,  Borneo,  and  Bengal. 

Otntu. — G£ngo. 

Teeth  as  Lemur. 

Head. — Ekurs  largo  and  naked — Eyes  largo. 


limbR. — Tarsus  olongntod. 

Tail. — Long,  and  thickly  furred. 

Habitat. — Madagascar,  and  varioujt  parta  of  Airica. 


Oenttt. — Indri*. 

T-„*t.      T  2—2  p  1—1  p  2—2  w  8—3 
Teeti.  -L  _ .  C.  ^^,  P.  ^_^  M.  _  , 

Head. — Ears  small  and  rounded. 
Limbe. — Tanms  not  elongated. 
Habiut.— MadagBnoar. 

Oentu. — ^Tiirsi  us. 


.80. 


Teeth.-!.  ?:^?,C.lli 


P.  ?:i  M.  ^-^ 


;  86.       Lower 


incisors  oblique — False  molaiii  conic — Molan  furnished  with 
several  sharp  tubercles. 

Head. — Eyes  Urge — Ears  rather  ]ai;ge,  very  thinly  supplied 
with  hair. 

limbs— -Hinder  feet  extremely  long,  with  elongated  tarsus. 

Tail. — Very  long,  with  tuft  at  the  tip. 

Habitat. — Borneo  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Fattiity. — CrALEOriTH^IDA. 
There  is  only  one  genus  in  this  family. 


OtnitM.—  Galoopiibfou.^ 

Teeth.-L^a^=4.P.^_4M.y  = 
8=5*       1—1*       3—2"       8=^ 


,  34.        Some 


authors  give  the  formula  in  a  slightly  difTorent  manner,  as 
the  teeth  aeom  to  bo  rather  ohacure: — L  5—^  C.    — 


P.?=2,M. 
3-2' 


^^ 


r  84.    Tlio  lower  incisors  are  sot  pointing 


forwards,  and  are  deeply  notched  on  their  crowns  like  the 
teeth  of  a  oornb. 
Habitat. — Java,  Borneo,  Sumatni. 

Otniu, — Ch^iromys, 

Teeth.-L  J^  C.  ^,  M.  ^  -  18.   lodsora  polnted7 

compressed,  and  very  sharp  and  powerful. 

Head. — Rounded,  and  muxele  short  and  pointed. 

limbs. — Feet  with  five  fingers — Fore- feet  with  toes  long, 
the  middle  too  long  and  slender — Thumb  of  hind-feet  with 
flat  and  broad  nail. 

Tail. — Long,  and  heavily  furred. 

The  family  in  which  this  animal  (the  Aye  Aye)  ought  to 
be  placed  is  very  doubtful,  as  is  even  the  order  to  which  it 
really  beloDga. 

/*am»{y.— CHKIRdPTERA. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-limlw,  and  especially  those  of  the 
fmgors,  much  elongated,  and  sustaining  a  membrane  of 
large  dimensions,  by  moons  of  which  the  animals  iy  in  tho 
air.  The  thumb-joint  is  not  attached  to  the  web,  but  U  left 
free.  It  is  furnished  with  a  nail.  The  hindor-feot  are  small, 
and  the  toes  fumishod  with  sharp  clawa 


Qtnuk—  Vam  pirns. 


2-2 


Te.tK-1.—  CJ^J.M."^. 


1 34.      Incisors   small. 


especially  those  of  the  lower  jnw,  and  nearly  oontJguouJi  i>t 
their  baiioB    Canines  laj-ge. 


COlSIPENDiriM  OF  GENEEIC  DISTINCTIONS. 


Head. — ^Nose  witli  a  double  leaf-liko  mombrane,  one  lying 
■Imofit  horizoDtally.  and  the  other  being  erect-^The  ears 
■ra  modemte,  and  the  tmgua  is  Bmail  and  elongated. 

Habitat.— SoQih  America. 

Oenia, — Rhinfilophua. 
IWtK-I.  ^^.  0. 1=J.  P.  g.  M.  g  =  32. 

Op  tia.  :-I.  t"  C.  1=?.  M.  ♦=!,  or  |=*.  iDcuora  mull, 

and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Head.— A  complicated  leaMike  membrane  apon  the  nose, 
represented  in  Uie  engraving  on  page  119— Eare  large, 
without  tragus. 

Habitat. — Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Oenui. — ^Barbaatellus. 


Te..K-I.^|,C.}=^ 


p  2—2   „  3—3      o. 


Head.— Ears  united  at  their  baaos,  moderate  in  sire — On 
the  upper  part  of  the  muzile  ia  a  depressed  naked  spot,  in 
whiob  the  nostiils  are  set. 

i^bitat. — ^Europe. 

ffwHa.— PleoStua, 

Head. — Ears  very  large,  and  united  at  their  baflos. 
Hablt&tk — Enropo. 

Otnut. — ^Koctninia. 

Teeth.-!  |=-2  C.  J=},  P.  ^,  M.  |=|  =  34. 
S— 3       1—1       5^        3=3 

Hftbitat. — EvuT»pe  and  Asia. 

In  Bell'a  RrilUh  Quadrupeds,  and  in  Van  der  Hoeren* 
Hamdbook  of  Zoology,  Noctilinia  is  merged  into  the  genus 
YMpvrtilio,  together  with  Plecotus. 


Qenui, — Pt^ropus. 


Teeth-I.  2ll.2  C.  lnj.  P.  ^-2 
2—2        1—1' 


M  3-3 

3=3'*^- 5=3^ 


:  84.    Molars 


with  flattened  crowns^  and  a  longitudinal  groove. 
Head. — Ears  small,  tragus  none. 

limbs,— First  finger  of  fore>pawa  with  only  three  jt^ts. 
Twl.— None. 
Habitat. — Indian  Archipelago. 

Onfrr. —FERfi. 

q J 

Teeth.— Indaors  always  -—- — Conines  large,  strong,  and 

pointed— Molars  tmiformly  aniunolled,  with  crowns  more  or 
leas  sharp,  uneven,  or  tuberoulated. 

Fam«fy.— FiUDJK. 

'^"'-'•^•^■ra''"-S"l-Ei-'»- 

Limbs. — Feet  digitigrado,  soles  of  feet  furnished  with  hairs* 

Ceaw.— Fells. 

Feet.— Foro'foet  with  five  toes,  hinder  feet  with  four  toes 
— <]lawB  retractOe. 

Habitat— Most  parts  of  the  world. 

By  some  soologists  this  genus  is  separated  into  four, 
namely : — Loo,  Tigris,  Leoparduo,  and  Felis,  but  apporaDtly 
on  insuflicieDt  grounds. 


Oetkui. — Lyneas* 

Separated  fhmi  Felis  on  aoooont  of  the  aluirt  I 
pencils  of  h&irs  which  tuft  the  earn 
Habitat. — Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHoa. 
In  this  genus  are  indoded  Chausi,  Caraoal,  and  tyneaa. ' 

Otnvu. — Ouopordiv. 

.Separated  from  Felis  on  aooount  of  the  wmi-r 
daws,  lazier  limbs^  and  the  short  maxM  tliai  noia  along  1 
neck  and  shoulders ;  and  from  Lyneoa  by  the  afaaanMi 

ear  tufla  and  the  long  tall. 
Habitat.->Aaia  and  Africa/ 

Teeth. — ^Throo  pnomoUrs  on  eaeh  side  in  the  np 
and  either  three  or  four  in  the  lower. 

Limbs. — Feet  generaUy  digitigrade— Clmws 
retractile. 

Glands. — Placed  near  jonetion  of  hinder  limba,  i 
substance  of  offensive  odour. 

In  this  family  the  Hjnoas  are  placed  \>y  Um  beet  I 
rities. 

Omu4. — Bya«a. 
Ta.th.-I.  g,  C.  1=?,  P  1^  It}^  .  «.  0.1 

side  in  the  upper  jaw  is  one  tuberculnte  tOOHu 
Limbs. — Feet  all  with  four  toes. 
Body.^^loping  from  shoulder  to  tatL 
Taii— Short. 

Habitat. — Asia  and  Africa. 
In  this  genus  Crocuta  is  included, 

Oenv*. — Prfitelea. 

Teeth.— Molars  either  luf  or  Jnf ,  small  and « 
4 — 4       o — 6 

Limbs. — Fore-fc«t  with  6vo  toes,  the  thumb  bma^l 

miftcd  ;  hind-feet  with  four  toes, 

B(Kly. — Sloping  like  that  of  Hj-aena. 

Tail. — Rather  short,  and  very  bushy. 

Habitat.— Southern  Africa. 

Otn  uj. — Vivemw 

T««,.-I.^.C.j=J.P.^.M.^_*l 

Limba.— All  the  feet  with  five  toes,  the  elawa  i 
curved,  the  thumb-joint  imall  and  rather  raised. 
Habitnt.- AMca,  Asia,  &c 

Qtn^, — Linsaogv 

Separated  from  preoeding  by  iti  Tevy  rtniidf  • 
ated  body,  its  long  legs,  and  very  ioog  wtiisSBi^lal 
Habitat.— Java  and  NepiL 

fffntu.— Geoett^ 

Separated  from  Yiverra  by  its  smalUr  da»  and  1 

Habitat— Africa. 

9«w<u.— Btearia. 

Separated  from  Viverm  by  its  sumlU,  poiatad  hflulyl 

ears,  and  the  difibrent  texture  of  its  Asr. 

Habitat— Mexico. 

In  the  opinion  of  very  many  sacoaDcai  i 
genus,  together  with  its  two  predcooaaacm,  ira^b^  J 
merged  into  the  geous  YIvtMra. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  GENERIC  DISTINCTIONS. 


7SS 


Oenua. — Herpestos. 

Teeth  as  in  Viverra. 

Head. — Ears  small  and  rounded. 

Feet. — ^AU  with  five  toes,  furnished  with  large,  curved, 
compressed  clawa. 

Hair. — Long  and  wiry,  frequently  annulated  with  different 
tints. 

Habitat. — Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

This  genus  includes  Mimgos  and  Urva. 

OenuJi. — Cynictia. 

Separated  from  the  preceding  genus  because  the  hinder 
feet  have  only  four  toes.  The  limbs  are  rather  longer,  and 
the  ears  latter  than  in  Herpestes. 

Habitat. — Southern  Africa. 

Oen  us. — Crossarchus. 

Teeth.-P.  H.  M-  H- 
2—2         8—8 

Head. — Muzzle  elongated,  the  nose  resembling  a  proboscis 

—Ears  small. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes,  gait  plantigrade. 

Tail. — Rather  shorter  than  body. 

Habitat. — ^Western  Africa. 

Oenus. — SuricKta. 

Te,th.-I.^.C.]=>,P.|^.M.^«_86. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  four  toes,  furnished  with  long,  curved, 
compressed  claws. 

Tail. — Rather  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  body. 
Habitat. — Southern  Africa. 

Oenua, — Cyn6gale. 

Teeth.— P.  ^—f,  M.  |I^,  laniary  teeth  with  tubercles. 

Head. — Ears  small — Muzzle  elongated,  blunt,  and  de- 
pressed— Whisker  hairs  remarkably  long. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  short  toes,  gait  plantigrade. 
Tail.— Short. 
Habitat — Borneo. 

0«n,u$. — Pturadoziirus. 

Teeth.— Molars  as  in  Viverra— Laniary  teeth  thick  and 
furnished  with  conical  tubercles. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes  conjoined  by  skin,  the  thumb 
not  raised,  gait  plantigrade. 

Tail. — Long  and  cylindrical,  mostly  capable  of  being 
spirally  rolled,  but  not  prehensile. 

Habitat.— Africa  and  Aaia. 

This  genus  includes  Nandfnia  and  P%umfk 


Oenus. — Artictifl. 


Teeth.-Lg.C.J-=.J.P._, 


M.2=2. 
2-2- 


r  40.    Canines 


conical  and  compressed — Laniary  teeth  curiously  tuberou- 
lated. 

Head. — Ears  furnished  with  pencil  of  long  hairs ;  whisker 
hairs  long. 

Tail- Nearly  as  long  as  body,  prehensile,  and  heavily 
covered  with  hair  at  the  base. 

Habitat  —Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Javiu 

This  genus  is  placed  by  V.  der  Hoeven  among  the  Unine 
animals. 


Oemts.  — Cryptoprocta. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes  and  plantigrade,  furaished 
with  retractile  cluwa. 

Habitat. — Madagascar. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  zoologists  that  the 
genera  of  the  Viverrine  animals  might  be  still  AirUier 
reduced. 

Family. — CAxiDiB. 

Teeth.— Molars  either  ^,   'tzl.  .. 

7 — 7     7 — 7         8 — 8 

the  former.     Two  or  three  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  tuber- 

culatod. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  mostly  with  five  toes,  thumb  raised; 

gait  digitigrade,  hinder  feet  with  four  toes. 


8—8 
or  ~ — ;;,,  but  usually 


Genus. — Canis. 
Teoth.-,.gc.|^,P.g.M.g.4a 


Laniary 

tooth  of  upper  jaw  bi-lobed,  with  a  small  tubercle  inside 
and  rather  forwards  ;  the  lower  laniary  divided  into  three 
portions. 

Head. — Pupil  of  eye  round. 

Tail. — Moderate,  covered  with  short  hair. 

Habitat.— All  parts  of  the  world. 

Includes  Cuon. 

(7<n«*.— Vulpes. 

Separated  from  Canis  by  the  oblong  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
the  heavily  brushed  tail. 
Habitat. — Most  parts  of  the  world. 

Oenus.  — Ot6cyon. 

g o 

Teeth. — Molars  - — -.    Laniary  teeth  less  than  the  tuber* 
8 — o 

culate  ;  lower  tuberculate  with  four  sharp  tubercles. 

Head. — Ears  very  lai^e,  nearly  as  long  as  head,  standing 
erect. 

Tail. — Moderate,  and  covered  with  thick  hair.  ^T" 

Habitat. — Southern  Africa. 

Oenut. — Lydfen. 

Separated  from  Canis  because  the  fore-feet  are  furnished 
with  only  four  toes. 
Habitat.— Southern  Africa. 

family.— MusrfLIDA 

Teeth. — Molars  generally  4 — 4  or  5 — 5  in  upper  jaw,  6 — 0 
or  6—6  in  lower.  On  each  side  of  both  jaws  there  is  a  single 
tuberculate  tooth. 

Head.— Rather  long,  muzile  moderate  and  rounded,  skull 
much  elongated  behind  the  eyes. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes. 

Cenu*.— Put6rius. 

Head. — "Eon  small  and  rounded. 
Limbs. — ^Toes  separated  from  each  other. 
Tail. — Moderate,  of  various  lengths. 
Habitat. — Europe  and  Asia. 
Includes  the  Stoats,  Weasels,  and  Polecats. 


(7«ntt«.— MustOa. 


Teeth.-P. 


4—4 


Habitat.— Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Amorioa. 
Includes  Martes. 


Biiil.  —Wan  mmOt  «ftd  aat  kiffaer  yua  the  efM. 
l^bn—pMt  riiort  snd  wnbUd,  mi<ld]o  tat  ths 
Tb£U- M<ii«rKt«,   roaofJcd,   but    OatteiMd 
Igwwds  thm  tip. 

IIcorL— ]!ftn  vst  al  lU  lid*  of  Ui«  bMd,  and  b»t«m  Oiv 


^spMTJKv  a  blw  molar  villi  cot  tabafole;  two  1 
teeth  oa  mA  i^  hAm, 
BmA. — &n  maaSi  asd  mmded, 

IhiL — Modemte,  mkI  mj  ^iij. 

Teotlt. — ^lociaQra  wiaUo  ia.  onmbw ;  ranhyit 
iOj^,  tl>«ir  plADt»  beiD^  lafc«a  bj  Usb  iwJart ; 
«hajp  cxAiCft]  ttib«rci««i 

rMt^¥«4l7  wiUi  Sts  to«i^  gait  ^l^nti^t^ 
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■?'  Oenui.-  Talpa, 

,  T«th._I.  ^,  C.  Ir?,  p.  ^,  M.^  .  «.   Accord- 

ing  to  some,  C.  ^r— r,  their  placo  being  occupied  by  the  first 

molars. 
=  Head. — Muzzle  elongated,  and  blunt  at  extremity — Eyes 

hidden  under  fur,  and  very  small. 
'  Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes ;  fore-feet  with  sole  turned 

backwards ;  claws  very  strong. 
s  Tail.— Very  short. 

Habitat. — Europe. 


Qenut. — Scalops. 


,  44.       Two 


middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  large,  and  the  others  small. 

Head. — Muzzle  elongated,  with  a  proboscis-like  nose — 
Eyes  minute. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — Short,  and  thinly  covered  with  hair. 

Habitat — Northern  America. 

Oenru. — Chrysochl^ris. 
g g 

Teeth. — L  ^ — -  on  either  side ;  seven  molars  on  each  side 

in  each  jaw,  having  a  space  between  them. 

Head. — Muzzle  elongated  and  naked — Eyes  covered  with 
skin. 

Limba. — Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  the  fourth  being  small ; 
the  claw  of  the  third  toe  powerful,  curved,  and  broad ;  hinder 
feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail.— None. 

Habitat.— Southern  Africa. 


0«mu.  — Astromyctes. 
Teeth. — I.  - — -,  the   lower   projecting  forward  ;    seven 

molars  on  each  side  of  upper  jaw,  and  eight  in  the  lower. 

Head. — Mxizzle    elongated,    vrith   a  curiously  radiated 
extremity — Ears  very  small. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes. 

TaiL — Moderate,  sparsely  covered  with  hair. 

Habitat — Northern  America. 


Oenus. — Tupaia. 


2-2 


Teeth. — I.  g — y,  those  of  lower  juw  projecting  forwards, 
and  the  four  central  larger  than  the  others ;  lower  molars 
divided  by  a  transverse  groove  ;  true  molars,  g — y 

Head-— Muzzle  slender  and  elongated — Ears  rather  large. 

Limbs.— Feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — Long,  and  thickly  covered  with  hair,  nearly  ''dis- 
tichous." 

Habitat. — India,  Borneo,  Sumatra. 

Ptilocercus  may  be  referred  to  this  genus,  from  which  it 
has  been  separated  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  tail 

OenuB. — Macrosc^des. 

Teeth.— I.  _-j^  all  small ;  seven  molars  on  each  side  of 

upper  jaw,  and  either  eight  or  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower. 

4 4        4 4 

There  are  no  true  canines ;  true  molars,  «— s>  or  2~~2* 

Head.— Muzzle  elongated  into  a  slender  proboscis,  the 


nostrils  being  at  the  extremity — Eyes  moderately  large- 
Ears  large,  thickly  covered  with  hair. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  five  toes ;  hind-feet  much  lai^er 
than  fore,  and  furnished  with  short,  sharp,  slight,  and  com- 
proffied  claws. 

Tail.— Long. 

Habitat.— Africa. 

Oenus. — Sorex. 

q Q 

Teeth. — L  g-^-w,  the   upper    being    long,    curved,    and 

notched  at  their  bases,  the  lower  projecting  almost  horizon- 
tally. No  true  canines.  Five  small  teeth  in  upper  jaw 
botvf  een  the  incisors  and  true  molars ;  the  lower  incisors 

4 1 

serrate.    True  molars,  s — «• 

o — o 

Head. — Muzzle  lengthened  and  sharp — Eyes  small,  and 

ears  broad. 

Limbs.- Feet  all  with  five  toes, 

TaU.— Moderate. 

Habitat. — Europe. 

if 

Oenui.  — Crfissopus, 

Teeth. — Only  four  small  intermediate  teeth  in  upper  jaw, 
and  the  lower  incisors  not  serrate. 
Limbs. — Feet  and  toes  edged  with  stiff  hairs. 
Habitat  — £urope. 

Oenus. — SoWnodon . 

Q Q  Jf ij 

Teeth.— I.  ^— y  M.  — — .    No  true  canines ;  true  molars, 

. — T.  The  middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  large  and  triangular, 

separated  from  the  others  by  a  narrow  space.  Two  middle 
incisors  of  lower  jaw  small  and  narrow,  next  two  long, 
conical,  and  grooved  on  the  inside. 

Head. — Upper  jaw  lai^r  than  the  lower — Muzzle  elong- 
ated, with  a  probosci*— Eyes  very  small— Ears  round,  and 
nearly  naked. 

Limbs.— Feet  with  five  toes. 

TaiL — ^Long  and  cylindrical,  covered  with  scales  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length. 

Habitat. — St.  Domingo. 


Genus. — G^emys. 


1—1 


Teeth.— I.  ^— -,  those  of  upper  jaw  large,  broad,  and 

triangular ;  no  true  canines ;  true  molars,  ^ — x. 

Head. — Mxizzle  elongated,  with  a  slender,  depressed  pro- 
boscis. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes,  and  palmate. 

Tail. — Long,  compressed  at  tip,  and  scantily  covered  with 
hair. 

Habitat — South-eastern  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Oeatu. — Gymnilra. 


r  44.      Some 


consider  the  canines  to  be  only  false  molars ;  two  middle 
incisors  of  upper  jaw  large,  two  next  small. 

Head. — Muzzle  elongated,  and  blunt  at  extremity — Ear 
round  and  naked. 

Limbs. — ^Feet  with  five  toes,  three  central  toes  largest 

Body.— Long  bristles  scattered  among  the  fur. 

Tail. — Rather  long,  scantily  haired,  and  scaly 

Habitat— Malacca  and  Sumatra. 

3e 
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Oeniu. — ErintfoeuB. 

Head. — Muzzle  rather  elongated. 

Limbs. — Feet  with  five  toes. 

Body.— Thickly  covered  with  sharp  quills  or  spines  above, 
■nd  with  quills  and  hair  below ;  capable  of  contraction  into 
a  ball. 

Tail.— Short. 

Habitat.— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 


Oenus. — Centtftes. 

a-8 


.  38.     Some- 


times I.  — -^.    Canines  large,  round,  and  conical,  separated 

firom  other  teeth  by  vacant  space. 

Head. — Muzzle  elongated— Ears  short  and  rounded. 

Body. — Covered  on  upper  surface  with  mixed  spines  and 
btisUes. 

Tail.— None.  a 

Habitat.— Madagascar. 

^OBit7y.— Maob6pid^. 

Sub-family. — FheUangulina. 

Skin  of  flanks  developed  into  a  parachute-like  expansion, 
and  afi&xed  to  the  fore  and  hinder  limbs.  Hind  feet  with 
five  toes,  the  thumb  opposable  to  the  others,  and  without  a 
(daw,  the  two  next  joined  together  as  far  as  the  claws. 

&«niM.— Acrdbates. 

true  molars  famished  each  with  four  acute  cusps,  premolars 
largo  and  sharp  pointed. 

Hairs  of  tail  stifi',  and  set  in  double  row  like  the  barbs  of 
a  feather. 

Oenut. — Potaurus. 

Teeth I   ^ — '   O   ^~^    P   ^ — ^    M   tif  _  40 

Teeth.     I.j3i,^.i3j.i'-3z:3>M.^-^-40. 

Tail  hairy,  but  not  prohensile,  and  extremely  long. 

Oenus. — Petauriflta, 
Teeth. — Space  between  the  molars  and  incisors  occupied 
oy  two  rudimentary  minute  teeth.    M.  =— _•    The  four  last 

are  true  molars,  and  are  furnished  each  with  four  pyramid- 
ical  cusps,  except  the  last  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  which 
only  bears  three  cusps. 

Qenut. — Cuscus. 

Teeth,  as  in  Phalangista. 

Tail. — Prehensile,  destitute  of  hair  except  at  the  base,  and 
covered  with  small  tubercles. 

Oenus. — Phalangista. 

g g 

Teeth. — Variable,  incisors  always  -rj»  and  true  molars 

always  ^p-j.    Molars,  either  ^-^ ,  =—i,  or  ^/ .    Inferior 

canines  very  small,  and  close  to  the  incisors. 

Tail. — Prehensile,  and  coloured  with  hair  except  at  tip,  and 
a  uaKod  stripe  along  the  under  side  of  the  extremity. 

Ears.— Elongated  and  ti-iangular. 


GenMt. — PhaaoolarcUn. 


Teeth.-L^J,C.^P.^,  M.?=:?  -  30.     Tk 


crown  of  each  true  molar  furnished  with  four  angular 
pyramidical  tubercles. 

Toes  of  fore-feet  in  two  sets,  the  one  comprising  the  t«o 
inner,  and  the  other  the  three  outer  toes. 

Tail.— None. 

S\ih-family. — Macnyjp^fui. 

Hinder  feet  much  longer  than  those  of  fore-limbs,  for 
nished  with  four  toes,  the  two  inner  toes  being  small,  and 
connected  together  as  far  as  the  small  claws. 

Teeth. — Six  incisors  above,  two  below,  lying  nesrij 
horizontally  in  the  jaw,  and  projecting.  Csuunes  eittter 
wanting,  or  only  in  upper  jaw,  very  close  to  the  indsors.  A 
considerable  space  between  the  caiiin<»  and  molars,  whkk 

5 5 

are  = — =..    The  front  molar  has  its  crown  narrow  and  oan- 
6 — 0 

pressed,  but  the  othera  are  furnished  with  two  trusfCfM 
tubercles. 

Tail — Long,  covered  with  hair,  but  cannot  be  cozkd  or 
twisted. 

OtHMS. — DendrdloguB. 


2&     The 


two  middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  hardly  buger  than  the 
lateral 

Feet. — Hinder  feet  scarcely  longer  than  fore-feet— Cfam 
of  fore-feet  very  strong,  curved,  and  oomprassed— Fora- 
feet  themselves  latger  than  ordinary. 

Tail. — Longer  than  body,  powerful,  and  oorvred  vitk 
hair. 

Oaau. — ^MiKcrqEnia. 

Teeth.— Same  as  in  preceding  g«nas,  bat  the  two  midifle 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  equal  in  length  to  the  other. 
The  outermost  on  each  side  being  broad. 

Feet. — ^Hind-feet  much  longer  than  fore-feet — Claws,  ody 
of  fore-feet,  strong,  curved,  and  compressed. 

Tail — Powerful,  covered  with  hair,  not  ao  long  as  bodj. 

Oenus. — Halmatdrus. 

Teeth. — ^Two  middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  longer  than  the 
lateral. 

Head. — Rather  elongated.     Muzzle,  naked. 

Feet. — Hinder  far  surpassing  the  fore-feet — Claws  of  fore- 
feet, flattish  and  strong. 

Tail. — Shorter  than  the  body,  and  covered  with  ecalee 
towards  the  tip. 

Genus. — Petrugale. 

Teeth. — Csuiines  wanting ;  upper  incisors  equal,  bat  tbe 
front  rather  the  longest,  and  slightly  curved  inwards ;  hinder 
one  hatchet-shaped,  dilated  towards  the  edge,  and  notched 
in  the  centre. 

Head. — Muzzle  bald. 

Tail.— Cylindrical,  furnished  with  a  well-marked  xs!i 
at  tip. 

Genua. — ^l>ett6ngia. 

Teeth.— Canines  placed  near  the  incisors,  the  tapofx  Wn; 
about  equal  to  one  of  the  incisor  teeth.  Foremost  o^m- 
pressed  molar  furnished  with  many  vertical  grooves;  iru^ 
molars  nearly  square. 

Head.—  Short  and  broad. 
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Oenu». — Hypsiprymnufl. 

Teeth. — ^Two  middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  rather  long,  the 
two  lateral  incisors  being  small  in  proportion. 

Feet. — Claws  of  fore-feet  curved  and  compressed,  the 
three  middle  claws  very  much  longer  than  the  two  outer. 

TaiL — Shcrter  than  body,  and  slight. 

Genus. — Lagorchestes. 

Teeth. — Foremost  tipper  incisor  largest,  and  hinder  the 
•mallest.  Behind  the  incisors,  a  very  small  canine.  The 
last  incisor  has  one  vei  tical  groove. 


Oenus. — Phasc61omy3. 


Teeth. -I   1-1   c  ^'-^  P  ^-^ 
Teeth.     L  j_j,  0.  ^_^.  P.  j_j. 


M. 


4—4 


24.    Molars 
the 


4—4 
with  flat  crowns.     A  considerable  interval    between 
indsors  and  the  molars. 

Feet. — Furnished  with  five  toes,  thumb-joint  of  hinder 
feet  very  short,  and  without  a  claw.  The  remaining  claws 
powerful,  and  used  for  digging. 

Tail. — Extremely  short,  only  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Hvh-famUy. — Peramelina. 

Very  rat-like  in  general  aspect. 

Teeth. — Middle  incisors  of  upper  jaw  not  longer  than  the 
others. 

Head. — Elongated,  the  snout  being  sharp,  long,  and 
pointed. 

Feet. — Second  and  third  toes  of  hinder  feet  joined  as  far 
as  the  claws — Thumb-joint  of  hinder  feet  very  small. 

Oenus. — PertSmeles. 


TeetK-I.  ^  C.  J-^},  P.  g  M.  ^  _  48.    Upper 

and  outer  incisors  on  each  side  separated  from  the  others. 
Molars  s<}uared,  with  tubercles  on  the  crown. 

Feet. — Outer  toe  of  fore-feet  very  short,  and  apart  from 
the  others— Thumb  of  hind-foot  without  a  daw,  sometimes 
entirely  wanting. 

Tail.— Rather  short. 

Oentu. — Chceropus. 

Teeth. — As  in  Perameles. 

Feet. — Fore-feet  with  two  toes,  resembling  those  of  swine ; 
bind-feet  without  thumb-joint. 
Tail.— Small  and  slight. 


Suh-familif. — Dasyurina, 


8 


Teeth. — I.  ^ .    C^mines  longer  than  incisors. 

Feet. — Fore-feet  with  five  toes ;  hinder  feet  either  five  or 
throe-toed;  thumb  small,  and  without  claw;  second  toe 
separated  from  third. 

Tail.— Covered  with  hair,  not  prehensile. 

O'eitw.— Piarioyon  (or  Thylacinus). 

Te.tb.-I.  ^^  C.  l^J,  P.  ^,  M.  ^  _  «.    Exter. 

nal  incisor  on  each  side  is  the  strongostr-Canines  very  long, 
powerful,  and  sharply  pointed— Last  molars  of  upper  jaw 


smaller  than  others ;  molars  furnished  with  one  laige  pointed 
cusp  in  centre,  and  two  smaller  lateral,  one  blunt  cusp  on 
inner  side  of  crown. 

Feet.— Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  the  middle  being  slightly 
the  longest— Hinder  feet  with  four  toes— Claws  strwght, 
strong,  and  blunt. 

Tail.~Moderate,  thick  at  root,  covered  with  short 
hair. 

Oenus. — Di^olus. 

Teeth.-!  ^  C.  ^^J,  P-  ^^  M.  g  _  42.  L«ta,» 

arranged  r^ularly  without  any  interval,  and  of  same  length. 
Canines  long  and  powerful  Grinding  surface  of  upper 
molars  triangular,  the  first  having  four  sharp  cusps,  the 
second  and  third  five,  and  the  fourth  three.  All  the  molars 
of  lower  jaw  covered  with  sharp  cusps. 

Head. — Short,  and  large  in  proportion. 

Feet — Thumb  of  hinder  feet  almost  wanting. 

Tail.— Short. 


Oenus. — Dasylrus. 

Teeth. — As  in  Diabolus,  but  not  so  strongly  carnivorous. 
TaU. — Long,  and  heavily  covered  with  hair. 


Oenui. — ^Phasc^gale. 
Teeth.— I.  *=!  C.  ^=^,  P.  ?=?.  M.  i=f  =  46 


Two 

middle  upper  incisors  longer  than  others,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  narrow  space ;  they  are  slightly  curved,  and 
projecting ;  the  outermost  incisors  are  the  smallest.  Canines 
not  so  large  as  in  the  preceding  genera.  The  third  pnemolar 
of  lower  jaw  is  smaller  than  the  others. 

TaiL— Covered  with  short  hair,  and  often  tufted  at  ex- 
tremity. 

(?eniu,i— Antechlnus. 

Teeth. — As  in  Pbascogale,  except  thai  the  two  middle 
upper  incisors  are  not  larger  than  the  others. 

Tail.— Sparsely  sprinkled  with  very  short  hairs,  and  very 
long. 

Oenus. — Myrmoodbius. 

Teeth-I.  ^  C.  J^,  P.  ^.  M.  ^  .  M.  Ind««. 

very  small,  pointed,  and  slightly  compressed,  separated 
from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals— Canines  hardly 
longer  than  pnemolars — Molars  very  small,  and  separated 
fh>m  each  other  by  a  slight  interval ;  covered  with  sharp, 
conical  tubercles. 

Head.— Pointed,  skull  very  smaU. 

Feet.— Hinder  feet  with  four  toes,  the  thumb  being 
wanting,  the  daws  curved,  compressed,  and  sharp. 

Tail.— Long,  and  very  bushy. 

Sub-famili/.—Didelphina. 

5 6 

Teeth.— Tnoisors  always  j—^. 

Feet— Furnished  with  five  toes,  the  thumb  of  the  hinder 
foot  being  broad,  opposable  to  the  other  toes,  and  withou* 
a  claw. 
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(7e/nw.— Dldelphya, 

T«th.-I.  ^.  C.  IjE].  P-  ^y  M.  *^  -  M.     Two 

middle  inciftors  of  upper  jaw  rather  longer  tlian  others,  and 
BOpomted  from  them  by  a  slight  uitorval— Upper  canines 
stronger  than  the  lowoi^— Pwomolars  conical — Molars  fur- 
nLshod  with  sharp  cuspa. 

Hood.— Long,  gap©  of  jaw  very  far  back. 

Poach- — ^Tolerably  developed. 

TaiL — Long,  covered  with  fiir  at  the  boae,  and  with  acales 
towards  the  extremity ;  prehensile. 

Qenut. — Cheironectea. 

Feet.— Toes  of  the  hinder  feet  connected  by  a  web. 
There  ia  al«o  a  development  of  the  pisiform  bone,  which 
inpports  a  fold  of  the  skin,  and  looks  like  a  sixth  toe. 

Pouch.-^Well  developed!. 

Tail. — Longer  than  body, 

Fam  i7y.— Phocid^. 

Tooth. — Incisors  variously  deciduous;  molars  with  Bat- 
tened orowi^,  or  sometimes  famished  with  cusps. 

Feet.— Furnished  with  five  toes,  short  and  palmate ;  the 
hinder  feet  beiivg  turned  backwards  so  as  to  approach  each 
other. 

Body. — Gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail, 
which  is  very  Bhoi-t  and  conicaL  Clothed  with  smooth  hair, 
pressed  firmly  against  the  body. 

SubfamUy^—PhD^na, 

Teeth. — Incisors  permanent ;  molars  r^»  or  = — •>. 
Ears. — Very  small,  or  wanting. 

Ottitu, — Leptonyx. 

Teeth.-L|^,C.1^P.^M.^,82.    Incisors 

much  pointed  ;  molars  divided  into  throe  long,  oooical,  nud 
slightly  ctirvod  points. 

Head. — Muzzle  narrow  and  elongated. 

Nodc^-Long  and  tapering. 

Limbs,— Kails  very  small,  especially  those  of  the  hinder 
foot. 

(7c«tt«.->-Stemmitopus. 

Te,U>.-I.^J,C.^J,P.^M.^.30.    l.^ 

conical ;  canines  stout  and  large. 

Hcofl, — Adult  male  furnished  with  a  Uu-go  membranous 
and  muscular  soo,  which  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  a 
development  of  the  septum  of  the  noie. 

CeMtM.— Phoca. 

T«U,.-L  g  0.  l^  P.  g.  M.  ^a  .  34.    AU  the 

molars  except  the  Brst  furnished  with  double  roots. 

Cenw.— Trfohocuj. 

Toeth.— Upper  canines  enormously  developed,  and  without 
roots. 

Head.— M male  tumid  and  protuberant,  covered  with  thick 
bristles— External  ears  wonting. 

C/^iu,— Morunga. 
TeeUi  M  in  Stenimatopus. 
Head.    IVolxncis-Uke  expansion  of  nose. 


OfHut. — Arctoo^haloa. 


Teetii.-Lg,  C^-^J, 


9—S 


2-2\, 


'  34.  Four  upper  and  middle  inciaon  broad  ( 


with  groove,  two  others  eonioaL 

Limbs. — Fiist  too  of  foro-feot  longeoty  tlie 
toes  no&rly  equal ;  membmno  of  hiodear  feet  pn^ 
leathern  straps  beyond  the  toes. 

Ortfar.— CETE. 

Teeth.— When  pi^esent,  oonical  and  dmilar,  ill*  ; 
fi«qaent!y  furnished  with  baloen. 

Body  shaped  like  a  fish. 

Limbs. — Short  and  fin-shi^jed,  the  b^ml^tr  adr  : 
horizontal  tail. 

Skin. — Smooth  and  hairless,  oostnla  dsTdoped  inlol 
ing-tub^. 

/*aait7y.— BALinnD.fl. 

Nostrils  two,  palate  with  baleen^  jaws  withoat  feeetfb 
Head. — Very  largo,  equal  to  one-thitd  the  siM  of  t 

No  dorsal  fin,  abdomen  smooth,  baleera  Terj  kN^.| 
Teeth. — None  in  awiult,  only  rudimentary  in  j 

t7MM^.— Mogt(ptera. 

Dorsal  fin,  abdomen  furnished  witli  loogitadinal 
pectoral  fins  long,  equalling  the  baftd  in  leogtliy  t 

broad,  and  triangtdar. 

(7miu.— Balaodpten. 

Dorsal  fin  shajp  and  falcate,  abdomen  and  thiaat  1 
with  longitudinal  folds,  pectoral  fins  moderate^  1 

Onus. — ^Ph^aalua. 

Dorsal  fins   falcate,  pectorals    moderate, 

throat  with  longitudinal  folds,     Blow-Loles  t 

vided  from  each  other  by  a  grooTo,  and  coreied  with  a  > 
or  flap.    Baleen  short. 

Family,— CAJ0ti6sTiDM. 

Head  rnj  huge,  upper  jaw  apparenily  fnotlilnM,  i 
jaw  furnished  with  nuuqr  oooloal  teeth,  which  are  i 
into  cavities  in  the  upper  jaw.    Bknr-holee  ntiilrnt  wilhl 
semi-lunar  opening. 

(7eit««.-Citod««. 

Dorsal  hump  rounded,  bIow>bolcs  in  firmt  of  the  1 
Head, — Blunt  at  muzzle,  skull  muoh  tisM 

(7<n«t«.— Fhyifter. 

Upper  jaw  longest,  blow-holee  on  the  lofi  nt  the  hsad  i 
the  middle,  separate,  but  covered  with  a  coa 
valve.    Dorsal  fin  high  and  falcate. 

FanUjf.—DxLraistniM. 

Head  moderate — Both  jaws  furnished  with 

are  frequently  shed  at  an  early  age.  Bt«w>lwjcal_ 
forming  a  tronsverso  semi-lunar  ofienin^  «n  Uw  te»  < 
head.  ^ 
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Ccnui.— Zfpliius. 

Jam  tapering,  upper  jaw  toothless,  lower  with  two  large, 
eompresBed  teeth.  Throat  furnished  with  two  diveiging 
fiuTOwa.    Lower  jaw  broad.    Dorsal  fin. 

Oen,u$. — M6nodon. 

Few  and  early  dedduous  teeth  in  both  jaws.  Forehead 
oonrax.  Upper  jaw  o{  male  with  one  or  two  long,  projecting 
teeth,  spiraUy  twisted.    Dorsal  fin. 

(TfltiM.— Belilga. 

Both  jaws  with  conical,  dedduous  teeth.  Head  rounded. 
Ko  dorHkl  fin. 

Oenut.  — Phoceeina. 

Both  jawB  with  compreosed  and  permanent  teeth.  Dorsal 
in  triangular,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

O'eatu.— DelphfnuB. 

Head  beaked,  and  rather  convex  in  front.  Dorsal  fin  ftil- 
e»te  in  centre  of  bade    Teeth  many,  unaU  and  conioaL 

Sub-wder.SIRBNJA. 

Body  hairy.  Munle  with  briatlea.  Two  noatrila  at  eactm* 
iiiify(tfinoat   Fore-Umbe  like  arms,  hindor  like  fin  or  taiL 

(7««M(t.— MlEnataa. 

Tdl  or  oaudal  fin  rounded  and  oblong. 
In  adults  the  indaori  an  wanting,  and  in  tlM  yooDg  aaimal 
they  are  Tery  small. 

G>eii«ii.— HalloortL 

Tail  or  oaudal  fin  Mmi-Iunar.  Indaon  are  large  in  adulta. 

(TemM.— Bhytfna. 

Teeth  none,  the  jaws  being  fbmished  in  their  ilaad  wtth  • 
homy  plate.    Tail  lemi-lunar. 

Ordfr.— BOD^NTLL 

Teeth.— Two,  long,  onrred,  ahaip-edged,  rootleas  iDdson 
ineadijaw.  OBnineaaheent.  IColan  Tery  ftw,  and  separated 
by  a  wide  intenrala  firom  the  InoiBonL 

Feet  Amdshed  with  oIawb. 

Foaiay.— M^BIDA 

Teeth.— Lower  inoison  OMnpwed  and  pointed.   Iblan 
genenJly  six  in  each  Jaw. 
limbs.— Fore-fset  with  four  toe^  hind-ftet  with  five. 

Gnitf.— MuL 

Teeth.— L^P.^,  M.^-lflL    Ijadson  mortly 

amooui. 

Limbs.— Fora>feet  with  four  toei,  and  a  naOed  wart  instead 
of  a  thumb.   Hind^bet  with  fiTt  toes. 

FaUtat.— ABlnds. 


<?miM.— Cric^tuB. 

TeetL — Incisors  smooth,  lower  compressed.    Molan  with 
tubercles. 
Head. — ^Ears  roimded.    Cheek-poudies. 
limbs. — Feet  as  in  Mus. 
liaiL — ^Veiy  shorty  and  covered  with  hair. 
Habitat.— Northern  Europe. 

Qeniu.  — ^Arrfoola. 

T^th.— L  1^  P.  J=l,  M.  ^  - 16.  Mohua  oorioualy 

folded  so  as  to  form  a  double  series  of  triangles  on  their 
crowns. 

Head.— Ears  rotmded  and  very  short 

limbs. — Feet  as  in  Mus,  solos  without  hair. 

TmL— Rather  shoft 

Habitat. — ^Eiuope. 

ffmiu.— My6des. 

Teeth,  as  in  Arvicola. 
Head.— Ears  not  visible  beyond  the  fur. 
limbe.— Feet  with  soles  hairy,  fore-feet  with  digging 
daws. 
TsiL- Very  shorty  oovered  with  hair. 
HaUtat— N(Nrway  and  Sweden. 

5tii-/aM»/jf.— CoiCorfiMb 

Teeth.^-Indsors  oovered  with  coloured  enamel,  and  smooth 
in  front.    Molan  with  fbur  folds  of  anameL 
Limba.— Feet  with  five  toes,  hinder  feet  webbed. 
Head.— Ears  small  and  round. 

^■miM.— Oastor. 

limbar-Hhid-feet  entirely  webbed. 

TaiL— Wid«^  fla^  and  covered  with  scales.  , 

HaUtat.— North  Amerioa  and  part  of  Eun^. 

ffoMM- Myopdtamus. 

Teeth,  as  fai  Castor.  *^-  -  , 

limbs.— Only  four  toes  clt  hiiid<fsat  webbed.  ' 

Tail.— Bound  and  haiiy. 
Habitat.— Chm. 

Omm.— Fiber. 


1-1    T,  1-1 


2-2 


-'•S-''-B'«-S-»» 


Teetn. 

limbs.— Olaws  curved  and  flattened.  Tossef  hindarfiwi 
long,  and  edged  with  thiok^  sUffhairk 

lUL— Modssate  and  oomprassed,  a  few  Bh<»i  hainiqipear* 
lag  throagh  the  soalaa  with  wfaidi  it  Is  covered. 

Habitat.— North  Amarioa. 

O'tow.— Hfdromys. 

Taeth.-L  ^  P.  g.  M.  J^- H 

limbs.— Hinder  foat  parUsDy  webbed. 
TdL— Bound,  haiiy,  and  large  at  the  base. 
Habitat- New  Hdhmd  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Twth.— Indson  itnlghi^  «Bd  abrapt  at  their  s«faimIUi* 
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ToeLh  Inoisoi^  broad  and  abort,  brown  in  front,  three 
forrows  In  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  Molars  vith  i-to-  totOB  ol 
ormmd. 

Limbs. — Fore-feot  with  thumb  and  outer  too  short.  Hind- 
feet  with  four  toes. 

Tail. — leather  short,  slightly  covered  with  hair 

Fur. — ComfHMod  of  flattened  and  grooved  hair,  or  groored 
npines. 

Habitat  ^^u them  Africa, 

Familsf.—n.Y6TBictii>M. 

Teeth. — Incisors  smooth  and  lai^^e;  molars  with  wnring 

stripsi  of  enamel,  always  7—5- 

Limbfi. — Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  ^wart  instead  of  the 
thumh-jbint. 
Fur. — None,  being  replaced  by  strong  and  sharp  spines. 

Suh-famU^. — ffifgtrieliuL 

Teeth. — Molcirs  with  undivided  roots,  set  deeply  in  the 
bono  ;  third  molar  placed  under  the  anterior  ninrjfin  of  the 
orbit. 

Limbi.~Feet  with  aoles  smooth,  but  grooved. 

Genu). — Hystriz. 

Limbs, — Hind -feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — Not  prehensile. 

Habitat — Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asi^ 

Athemra  is  included  in  this  genus. 

Sub-familif.  — Ctrcolal  Ino. 

Teeth. — Molars  with  short,  divided  roota,  set  shallow  in 
the  bone.     First  molar  placed  under  margin  of  orbit 
Limb^. — Feet  with  warty  soles, 

Oen%u.  — Erethfzon. 

Tail. — Short  and  spincd. 

Limba. — Hind>fect  with  five  toes. 

Fur. — Long  hair,  interspersed  with  short,  ah&rp  aodnos. 

Habitat  — Canada. 

Oe  H  «M.  ^^Cero<nabes. 

TiiiL— Long  ond  probonsilo. 
Limbs. — Hind-fcot  with  four  toes. 
Habitat— Brazils. 

Stti-familjf. — Subuni;vUta. 

Teeth.— Molars  complex. 

Limbs.— Foro-foet  with  four  or  five  toes,  hind-feet  with 
tbroo  gr  four.     Claws  huge  and  keeled  above. 

Oernu.  — ^Dasyprocto. 

Ilcnd. — Lips  cloven. 

Limbs.— Forefeet  with  four  toes  and  a  wart  for  the 
thumb  ;  liiud  with  throe  toes. 
Tail.— Ropresontod  by  a  small,  roUced  tubercle. 
Fur.— Hair  long  on  hind-quarters. 
Habitat— Brarils. 


Oenv*.  — Cceldgenys. 


Hood.— Lip  cloven.    Groat  dovelopmant  of  lygoaui,  lined 
with  a  fold  of  skin.     Cheok*pouohos. 


Limb*  — Forc-fect  with   four   toe«  oztd 
thumb.     Hind-feet  with  throe  toes. 
Tail— Very  short 
Habitat — ^Tropical  America. 

Omtu.—HydrochtBna. 


Teeth.— Slight   longitudinal 
Molar*  without  roots. 

Head.— Thick,  lips  not  cleft 

limbs. — Feet  partially  webbed, 
hinder  with  three. 

Tail.— None. 

Habitat- Tropical  America. 


groove  on    upper 


Fore-feet  with  ( 


OenuM. — CaTia. 

Teeth.— Incisors  smooth.     Molars  trithcmi  »t>ot», 
rioualy  laminated. 

Head. — Kara  short  and  rounded. 

Limbs. — Feet  cloven ;  foro-foet  with  four  uses,  hi 
throe  ;  foot  short 

Tail. — None. 

Habitat — Brasik. 

Family.  — LXF6atDJ 

Teeth. — Four  incisors  in  upper  jaw,  a  pair  4 
being  plaoed  belilnd  tho  two  usual  incisonL 
roots,  formed  of  two  Umina>. 

Limbs.- Fore-feet  with  fire  toes,  hinder  with  ! 
hairy. 

TmL— Short,  or  absent 

Genus. — Lepus. 

Head. — Ears  long. 

Limbs.— Hind-legs  loagor  than  fore-limbs. 
Tail. — Short,  and  onrved  upward. 
Habitat — Europe,  Asia,  Afiica,  and  . 

Fanily. — Jbbboidj 

Limbs. — Foro-feet  short.    Hlnd-fbet  lon^  1 

leaping. 
Tail.— Long,  and  thickly  haiiwL 

SHb-famay.—CA»mcMi»mm. 

Teeth.— Incisors  smooth.     Molan  rpoCleM^  4 

of  narrow  lamina;. 

Otniu. — Chinchilla. 
Teeth- — M.  j—     throe  laminsB  in  eaoii 

Head. — Ears  largo,  rounded,  and  eeniUfly  tiall^a*  t 

hairs  very  long.  * 

Limbs.— Foro-feet  with  five  torn,  hhtd  wtik  Aim 
HaWtat-Peni.  ww«  jour 

Head.— Ears  long,  Uko  those  of  Uie  kaf«. 
Uml>8.— Fore-foct  with  four  toes. 
Habitat— Peru. 

Tooth.— Molars  with  roots,  and  ooa>id«L 
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Genus.— B^mja. 

Teoth.— I.  Izl,  P.  lizl,  M.  ^  . 
1—1        1—1'       3=5 


■  20.     iDcisors  smootli 

and  broad.  Molars  with  crown,  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  fold  of  enamel. 

Head. — Ears  long. 

Limbs.— Fore-foot  with  five  toes,  sharp,  long  claws ;  hinder 
with  four  toes,  much  elongated. 

Habitat— South  Africa. 


Oenu3. — Dipus. 

Teeth.— I.  JH-^  P.  1=-J,  M.  ?=?  =  16.     Upper  incisore 
1 — 1         1 — 1  z — 2 

grooved,  all  slender  and  sharp.     Molars  with  roots. 

Head. — Ears  short. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  hind-feet  with  three. 

Tail. — Long,  covered  with  hair  sot  in  double  row. 

Habitat. — Part  of  Europe  and  Egypt 


Svh-family. — Mt/oxiruL 


.4-4. 


Teeth. — Incisors  smooth  and  compressed.  Molars  -, — -. ' 
with  roots,  and  with  transverse  bands  on  the  crown. 

Oenut. — Myoros. 

Head. — Ears  moderate,  rounded,  and  covered  with  short, 
fine  hair.     Whisker  hairs,  long. 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  and  a  wart  for  thumb, 
without  claw.    Hind-feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — Long,  and  thickly  haired. 

Habitat  — Europe. 

Sub-family. — SeiuHtia. 

Teoth. — Lidsora  smooth,  brown  or  orange-coloured  in 

5 g 

front     Molars  complex.     M.  ^ — y 

Limbs. — Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  and  clawed  wart  for 
thumb. 

Oentu. — Sdurdpterus. 

Teeth.— I.  J^,  P.  ^,  M.  ^=  22.  Molars  with  tu- 
bercles. 

Tail— Rather  short  and  flat 

Development  of  akin  along  sides  so  as  to  form  a  flying 
membrane. 

Habitat — ^India,  North  America,  and  Siberia. 

Oenut. — Sofainu. 

Skin. — Not  expanded  along  the  sides. 

Head. — Cheek-pouches  none. 

Habitat — ^Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

GeHm.—TtaaaB. 

Head.  —Cheek-pouches. 

Feet— Shorter  than  those  of  the  true  squirreLs. 

Toil.— Shorter  than  the  body. 

Habitat — North  America. 


Genus. — Arctomys. 


Teeth—I.  ^J,  P.  J_J,  M.  g  =  22.     Incisors  smooth 

and  roimded.  Molars  with  tubercles  set  transversely  on  the 
crown. 

Head.— Cheek-pouches  none. 

Limbs.— Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  and  nailed  wart  for 
thumb  ;  hind-feet  with  five  toes. 

Tail. — Short,  covered  with  long  hair. 

Habitat — Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Genus.  — Sperm6philus. 

Head.  — Cheek-pouches. 

Tail. — Moderate.     General  form  more  slender  than  Aio» 
tomys. 
Habitat — Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Family.  — ABTAlJiciDJR. 

Teeth. — Incisors  very  long,  and  visible  outside  the  mouth. 

\Toi««,  4—4       3—3 
Molax^^or^-g. 

Head. — Ears  none,  or  very  smalL 
Limbs.— Front,  five  toes,  cloven. 
General  form,  thick,  heavy,  and  clumsy. 

&en««.— Spalax. 
Teeth. — Molars  g— ,,  complex,  and  snmlL 

Head. — Very  flat,  and  abrupt  at  muxzle.     Eyes  hidden 
imder  the  skin.     Ears,  none  externally. 
Limbs. — Feet  short,  with  small  claws. 
TaiL— None. 
Habitat — Europe. 

Genus.  — ^Bathyei^gus. 

Teeth.-!.  ^,  P.  ^,  M.  ^  »  20.     Upper  incisors 

with  deep  groove,  a  stripe  of  enamel  across  the  crown. 

Head.— Eyes  very  small.    Ears  none  externally. 

Limbs.— Lai^ge  digging  claws  on  fore-feety  tlie  daw  of 
second  toe  the  largest 

Habitat— Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 

Genua. — SaoctfphoruB 
Teeth. — Indsors  with  deep  longitudinal  groove — Mdlan 
J— ^,  rootlon. 

Head. — ^Ears  very  small,  and  rounded.  Eyes  very  smaU. 
Very  large  cheek-pouches,  nearly  retractile  when  empty. 

Limbs.— Three  middle  daws  of  fore-feet  long,  the  third 
the  longest 

Tail— None. 

Habitat— Canada. 

N.B.  Diplostoma  may  be  separated  from  Saooophorus  by 
the  smoofth  incisor  teeth. 

Oenut.— BHsomyt. 
Teeth. — Indsors    broad,    smooth,    and    red    in    front; 
molars 


5=5* 


Head. — Broad,  short,  and  abruptly  terminated  in  front 
Ears  very  small.     Eyes  also  smaU. 
Limbs. — Fore-feet  four- toed,  with  dawed  wart  for  thumb. 
Habitat.— Malacca  and  China 
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Genus.  — Ct^nomys. 

Teeth.—I.  ^,  P.  J^,  M.^_  20.  Molars  decreasing 
in  sise  from  first  to  last ;  rootless  and  simple. 

Order.— \J1HGVLLTJl 

Teeth.— Incisors  and  canines  often  absent  in  one  or  both 
Jaws.    Molars  all  similar,  when  present. 
Limbs. — ^Toes  large,  covered  with  hoofs. 

Forcfpeda. 
Two  middle  toes  large  and  equal. 

F<mUy.—B6viDM. 

TeetL-I.?=?org,M.«. 


Head. — Mostly  homs  on  frontal  bones. 
.  limbs. — Two  middle  toes  separate. 
OuUet  and  stomach,  complex. 

Trite  I.—BOYVXA. 

Home  developed  into  permanent  sheath,  set  upon  the 
bony  "  oore  "  or  process  from  the  frontal  bone. 

Sul-triht.—BSvece. 

Teeth.— Indson  nearly  equal,  and  projecting  slightly 
outwards. 

Homs. — Smooth,  bent  outward,  and  carved  upwards  at 
tip. 

Head. — Nose  broad,  nostrils  at  side. 

Timbs. — ^Enee  below  the  middle  of  fore-leg. 

Honu  not  ridged  or  knobUd. 

flfwitw.— Bos. 

Horns.— Cylindrical   and   conical,    curved  upwards  and 
outwards. 
Head. — Frontal  and  facial  portions  of  skull  equal 
Dorsal  ridge  distinct. 
Habitat. — Nearly  all  the  world. 

O'entw.— Bilbalus. 

Horns. — ^Depressed  or  angular  at  base. 
Head.— Forehead  convex. 
Habitat— Africa  and  Asia. 

G'entu.— Bibos. 

Horns  depressed  at  base. 

Shoulders  very  high,  on  aocoimt  of  the  processes  of  the 
dorsal  vertebne. 
Habitat.— Asia. 

Oenus.—'Riaon. 

Homs  round,  and  rather  depressed  at  base ;  lateral,  and 
curved  upwards  and  outwards. 

Head.— Muzzle  short  and  rather  wide. 

Body  covered  with  short  crisp  hair,  longer  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders.    Dewlap  none. 

Habitat. — Europe  and  North  America. 


Omtu. — ^Po^phagns. 

Homs  nearly  cylindrical,  curved  outward. 

Nose  hairy ;  muzzle  narrow  and  bald  between  nostrils. 

Tail  moderate,  with  thick,  long  hair. 

Habitat— Thibet. 

C«»*a.— <5viboe. 

Homs  (of  male)  very  broad  at  base,  bent  downwards  am 
sides  of  face,  and  hooked  upwards  at  tip.  Those  of  tkt 
female  smaller,  and  their  bases  farther  apart. 

Nose  all  hairy. 

Tail  short,  and  hidden  by  long  hair  of  hind  quarten. 

Habitat— ^North  America. 

SMjly-tribe. — A  niilopece. 

I.  Antelopes  of  the  Field.     Nostails  without  hair  inside. 
Homs  lyrate,  sometimes  conical ;  set  over  eyebrows. 
limbs  ^ht,  and  hoofs  small. 
Tail  short,  with  long  hairs  at  base. 

G^tfRtu.— Oazella. 

Homs.— Moderate,  lyrate ;  nose,  tapering.  Females  hen* 
l^s.  Crumen  (or  tear-bag,  situated  below  the  ejes)  db- 
tinct. 

Habitat— Part  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

(7miu.— Antadoroaa. 

Known  by  expansile  white  atreak  mcrom  \nu^.  Cmam 
small. 

HabiUt— Southern  Africa. 

Oen^.—JEpfcema. 

Honu  rather  long,  wide,  and  spreading^.    Toft  of  bbA 
hair  on  posterior. 
Habitat.— South  Africa. 

Cwna.— AntflopSL 

Homs  erect,  slightly  spiral.    Crumem  laive. 
Habitat— India. 

(?tfn«M.— Tetr&serus. 

Male  with  four  homs,  straight,  and  oonical ;  fonale  bora 
less.    Muzzle  laiige.    Crumen  longitudinal. 
Habitat— India. 

Genus.  — CaldtraguB. 

Homs   erect,    slight,    and   tapering;    female   honlm. 
Crumen  arched.    Knees  tuftless. 
Habitat— Southem  Africa. 

Genus.— SoopSphona. 

Homs  slight  and  tapering ;  female  IiomkoB.     CrumcB 
transverse.    Kne^  tufted. 
Habitat —Southem  Africa. 

<?«»«*.— Ore6tragua. 

Homs  slight  and  tapering ;  fenoale  hornleas.     Cramte 
transverse.    Hoofs  square,  high,  and  contracted. 
Habitat.— Southern  Africa. 
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&miu:— Ne6tragas. 

Uoriis  Bhoit  and  conical ;  female  hornless.    Crumen  large, 
•'nffle  none.    Crown  crested. 
Habitat.— Abyssinia. 

Onus.  — Cephflopns. 

Horns  short  and  conical,  set  far  back.  MufSe  large. 
Cnunen  represented  by  double  series  of  pores.  Crown 
crested. 

Habitat.— Africa. 

Oenut.—ELe6inga». 

Horns  conical  and  diverging ;  bent  forward  at  tips.    Nose 
conicaL    Cramen  none.    Crown  not  crested. 
Habitat— Africa. 

Oeiau. — ^Kobos. 

Horns  nearly  lyrate,  tips  slightly  reeorved ;  female  horn- 
less.   Mane  on  sides  of  neok.    Crumen  none. 
Habitat.— South  Africa. 


<7mii«.— ^g6oeras. 

Horns  reeunred.    Femalea  homed.     Compwased  maaa 
Tunning  down  nape  w  neck  j  tuft  of  hair  tmor  erumen. 
HabitaL-Sonth  AfHoa. 

CMM^-Oiyz. 

Horns  very  long  and  slender,  straight  or  dightly  ouned. 
Crumen  none.    Mane  on  nape  of  nedc 
Habitat— South  Africa. 

G'mnfc— Addas. 

Horns  long  and  Bginl.   Tuft  of  hair  over  oreman.    Long 
hair  on  forehead  and  on  throat    No  mane  on  nape  of  neck. 
Habitat— North  Africa. 

(?MM.— Rapicapnu 

Horas  erects  hooked  abruptly  baokwwd  at  tips.    Nom 
haiiy. 
Habitat— Parts  of  "Barape, 

G^MM.— ComUkhetea. 

Horns  broad  at  base,  bent  dofwnmrd  and  ontwazda  on 
iddes  of  head,  than  raoor?ed  at  tip.  Tbil  long  and  haliy 
from  base. 

Habttat.-amth  Afiiaa. 

G^MM.— Ak^iihalna. 

fiomslyimta^  tUokathaa^1]iaiinidd«Blybenthadcwaid% 
neariyatri^^t  ang^;  lat  on  nppor  edge  of  flrontal  bonaa. 
Taftof  haironennnan.  Mnada  tarmd.  Muffle  nnan  and 
moist 

Babttat— SonCh  Aftion. 

G'mnii;— DimaHs. 

Homs  lymla  and  diTSis^.     Muida  mUiar   linad. 
Muffle  imaD  and  moist    OrmBaa  irttlKMife  halMaft. 
Hahitait— Aftioa* 
1, 


Eorntridffed. 

Sub-tribcStrepsieireeB, 

Homs  spiral,  inclining  backward.  Crumen  tJi^-jrv^  and 
nostrils  near  each  other  in  fixmt   No  beard  on  chinch  mala. 

G'miu.— Strepsfoeros. 

Homs  qnral,  with  bold  keel  or  ridge.    Short  mtiw  on 
neck. 
UmbsequaL 
Habitat— South  Africa. 

G'eaw.— dreas. 

Homs  spirally  keeled,  but  nearly  stoUght    Short  maaa 
on  neck, 
limbs  equaL 
Habitat— South  Africa. 

G'mw.— Portaz. 

Homs  short,  almost  triangular.    Muffle  huge  and  moist 
Hind-limbe  shorter  than  fore-legs. 
Habitat— Asia. 

Sub-tribe.— Caprta, 

Forehead  oonrez,  chin  of  males  mostly  with  beard. 
Horns  wimpreaswd,  ourved  backward  and  outwards,  with 
keel  in  front    Make  with  itrcog  odour- 

<?«ii««.— Hemftngus. 

Homfl  neariy  triangular,  ownproased,  hearily  knobbed  Id 
front.    Male  without  beard.    Mufflenaked. 
HaUtat— NepaL 

Homa  (of  mafe)  Tmy  large,  hearify  wrinkled  and  knobbad, 
and  neariy  square.    Smaller  in  iinnala.    Muffle  hairy. 
HaUtat— Fkrts  of  Europe,  Aaia,  and  Afiioa. 

Omuu^—'diiaaM. 

Homa  triangular  and  eompressad,  alightly  keeled  and 
knobbed  in  fixmt    Muffle  hairy. 
Habitat— Europe^  Aala,  and  Afrioa. 

Ai5-irti«.— OsM. 

Fonhaad  fiat  or  eoooava.  Horaa  apirsl;  femalea  oAsn 
honileaa.  Hooib  triangular,  and  ahalknr  behind.  Malsa 
not  odorous. 

(TiMit.— Oris. 

ChmMnlaiBe;  tafiikinffi    fiUmrtththiflkfrooIlyooat^cff 
flattened  hair. 
BaUtat— Boropa,  Asia,  and  Afliioa. 

Oruman  large.    Tail  Tory  abort    Wool  Udden  nndw 
tUokhair. 
HaUtat.-8aMria,  many  parti  of  Aaiaand  CUifofnIa. 

Omm.— -Ammftragua. 

Chnnen  nono,    TaQ  kog^  and  fin«haad  oonoara.    Nock 
haairily  maaad  beneath.    CSUn  not  baaidad. 
Habitat— North  Aflka. 
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Tribe.  — GiR  AFFis  A. 

Horns  covoitxl  with  hairy  skin,  tufiod  with  hair  at  the 
tips. 

Oentu, — Giraffa. 

Neck  ezocodingly  elongated,  back  sloping.  Lips  not 
grooyed,  and  totally  hairy.  Tongue  very  extensile.  Tail 
long,  with  tuft  of  hair  at  extremity. 

Habitat— Africa. 

Tribe, — CKBvfaiA. 

Horns,  when  present,  shed  and  renewed  annually. 
Teeth. — Incisors    wanting   la  upper  jaw.      FeJse  hoofs 
laige. 

Svl-tribe.—Alcece, 

Muzzle  broad  and  hairy.  Small  bald  muffle  between 
nostrils.  Horns  lai^  and  palmed,  without  any  basal  snag 
near  crown. 

Owtu. — ^Aloes. 

Neck  short  and  thick ;  hair  thick  and  brittle.  Mane  on 
throat.  Hind-legs  with  tuft  of  hair  above  middle  of  meta- 
tarsus. 

Habitat — Northern  Europe  and  America. 


Sub-tribe.— Rangerine  Deer. 

Horns  with  large  basal  snag  near  crown.  No  naked 
mufiSe. 

Oenut. — ^Taiandus. 

Muzzle  hairy ;  orumen  with  pencil  of  haira. 
Habitat — Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Svh-trxbe.—Elaphine  Deer. 

Muzzle  tapering,  with  bnld,  moist  muffle,  separated  from 
muzzle  by  a  hairy  band.  Horns  with  basal  snag.  Tuft  of 
h^r  on  hind  leg,  above  middle  of  metatarsus. 

Oentu. — Cervus. 

Horns  round  and  erect,  medial  snag  in  front  dividing  into 
branches  at  tip  (one  or  two  branches  on  middle  of  front  of 
beam).      Crumen    large.      Hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and 


Habitat — ^Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa. 

(7eiittf.— Bama. 

Horns  round  below  and  expanded  above ;  branched  on 
hinder  edge.  Crumen  large.  Hoofs  liku  Cervus.  Fur 
spotted  in  summer. 

Habitat — Europe  and  Ada. 

Svb-tribe. — Rutine  Deer. 

Horns  with  anterior  basal  snag.  Muffle  not  separate  from 
muzzle,  and  set  high.  Hair  tuft  in  hind  legs,  as  in  Ela- 
phines. 

Oenus. — Axis. 

Horns  set  on  rather  long  footstalks.     Fur  reddish,  and 
Slotted  white  at  all  seasons.     Tail  and  ears  rather  long. 
Habitat— India. 


Sub'trile. — Capreolitu  Deer. 
Horns  without  basal  snag.     Cramot  smalL 

Oenut.  — Caprfolus. 

Horns  small,  erect,  and  round  ;  slightly  brandied,  wtCk 
short  footstalk.  Tail  none.  Tuft  on  hind  legs  ili^tlj 
above  middle  of  metatarsus.  Outer  incisors  of  lover  jav 
very  narrow,  two  central  wide  above. 

Habitat — ^Europe  and  Northern  Asik 

Oenut. — Carlacua. 

Horns  round  and  arched,  central  internal  snag,  tips  lent 
forward,  lower  branches  on  hinder  edge  Tail  modcnte, 
lower  part  dark,  upper  pale. 

Habitat — ^North  America. 

Tribe.— iloscBis  A. 

Horns  none.  Upper  incisors  none.  Hinder  edge  of  loeto- 
tarsus  without  hair.  False  hoofs  large.  Male  with  odoo- 
ferous  gland. 

Oenut. — ^Moschus. 

Muffle  naked.    CJrumen  none.     Canine  teeth  of  males  ex* 
tremely  long. 
Habitat— Thibet  and  NepaL 

(7«iiM.— Trtfgnlna. 

Throat  and  chin  partially  hairless.    Hinder  edge  of  m^a- 
tarsus  rather  callous. 
HaUtat— Parts  of  Asiau 

Tribe.— CamssIsa, 

Indsorteeth  ^^     Upper  Up  haiiy,  bat  naked  in  frost, 

and  elongated.  Canines  in  each  jaw.  Neck  long.  L^  limg. 
Toes  two,  callous  beneath,  the  hoo&  only  oorering  tbdr 
upper  surfaces. 

Oenut.  — CamSlus. 

a      a 

Back  humped.    Molar  tooth  s—^  the  foremost  beau;  oo> 
6 — V  ^ 

nical,  like  canines,  and  separated  from  the  others.  Toai 
broad,  soles  not  divided. 

Habitat — Africa. 

Oenut. — lamiL 

Back  without  hump — no  conical  molar  teeth         .      Toes 

5 — 6 
long,  soles  separate. 
Habitat— South  America. 

Family.— tqviDM. 
Two  middle  toes  united,  and  covered  with  a  common  hoo£ 
No  false  hoofa.    Indaor  teeth ^^  a  ^^  M.^  Neck 
maned. 

Oentu. — Equus. 

Tail  entirely  covered  with  long  hair.  All  the  I^  with 
wart  on  inner  side. 

Habitat — Europe,  Asia,  and  AfrioL  Also  naturalized  ob 
plains  of  America. 
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Oeniu. — AmTHm.     - 

Tail  ivith  long  hair  only  at  extremity.    Hind-leg  without 
inner  wart    Neck  maned. 
Habitat— All  the  Old  World. 

Family.— ELSPnAvrmm. 

Feet  either  ungrulato,  or  furnished  with  flat  and  angular 
nails.  Molars  in  both  jaws,  with  very  broad  crowns ;  incison 
and  canines  sometimoa  absent  Skin  mostly  very  thick,  and 
generally  with  scanty  hair. 

Sub-family. — Elephantina. 

Teeth.—!,  j^ ,  very  long  and  projecting— Canines  none 

— Molars  extremely  long,  with  elongated  crowns.     Noee 
produced  into  proboscis.    Feet  with  five  toea;. 


Oenut. — ^Ellephaa. 


a-2 


Teeth.— M.  g— ^  formed  of  a  series  of  lamin»,  suooeeding 

each  as  they  are  worn. 
Habitat — ^Asia  and  A&io^ 

Snb-family.-^TajririMa. 

Incisor,  canine,  and  molar  teeth  in  both  jaw&  Three  or 
four  toes  on  fore-feet»  three  on  hind-fiset  None  doreloped 
into  a  amall  proboscis. 

ffmiM.— Tapfros. 


Fan-feet  with  four  toes.     TsQ  very  short 
Habitat— Asia  and  America. 


avh-/am»ly.—3uUM. 

Feet  mostly  with  four  toes,  hinder  feet  somntinMii  with 
three  toes.  Nose  alNiiptly  truncated,  not  fbnningprobosds. 
Tail  short,  or  ahnost  absent 

Oeniu.— Sxia. 

Teeth.— I.  ^^  or  ^^,  lower  indson  direoted  forward. 

ermines  of  lower  jaw  direoted  upward.    Molan  with  tu- 
bercles. 

Feet  with  four  toes.    Tail  short 

Habitat— Nearly  the  whole  woild. 


0«iuu. — FhaooohoBnu. 
Teeth.— Mdlars  with 


s^y^fi^? 


aooording  to  i^o. 


CaniiMS  very  large.    A  large  wart  tmdar  each  9ja. 
Habitat— Africa. 

(7CMM.— Dio6ty1e8. 

Teeth.— L  ^,  M.  ^,  with  tuberoles.    Upper  canines 

direoted  downward,  and  not  projecting.    Tuberde  for  tafl. 
Hind-feet  with  three  toes.    Odoriforous  gland  in  back. 
Habitat— Brasils. 


Sub-/amily.~Jtkinoc«rina. 

7—7 
Teeth. — Canines  none,  moliuiB  mostly  s^*    ^^  <*  low* 

"horns"  on  nose  and  forehead.    Feet  with  three 
Skin  very  thick,  and  hanging  in  folda 


Oen  us. — ^Rhindceros. 

Upper  lip  rather  extensile,  and  very  mobile, 
composed  of  aggregated  longitudinal  fibres. 
Habitat— Asia  and  Africa. 


'Horn" 


Oeniu. — Hyrax. 


1—1 


Teeth. — I.  ^—g,  canines  none,  molars  six  or  seren  on  sash 

side  of  each  jaw.    Fore-feet  with  four  toes,  hind  with  thna. 
Hoofs  small  and  flat,  somewhat  resembling  daws.    Tabarda 
fortaa. 
Habitat— Asia  and  Africa. 

SMb-famUjf. — EippopotamUM. 

g      ft 

.    Teeth-— L  ^-^  the  two  lower  projecting  forwanL   Ca- 
nines large.  Mdars  in  adult  »— y 
Fset  with  four  toes.    Shorthoofik    Tdlshort 

Ci'miM.— Hippopotamus  {m  the  Sub-family). 
Hshitat— Southern  Africa. 

Onfar.— EDENTATA. 

Teeth,  noM  in  forepart  of  jaws,  sometimes  wholly 
wanting.  When  present  they  are  not  enamelled,  and  are 
rootless.    Feet  fbmished  with  strong  oorred  daws. 

.    ,        jPosMfsf.— DAaTFn>& 

Teeth,  when  present,  small  and  similar,  l^ad  prodoosd 
and  snout  long  and  nazrow. 

Sub-famly^MoMUa, 

Teeth  none.  Body  and  tail  covered  with  homy,  A/aep- 
edged  scales,  ovnl^ppfng  each  other.  Tongue  nnmd,  and 
▼eiy  long.    Tdl  long. 

&M««.— Uanis  {at  the  aub^fimUy). 
HaUtat— Ada  and  Africa. 

a¥h-famay.—J)a^fliUui. 

Teeth  small  and  cyUndrioal,  zootlsss  in  both  jaws.  Bod^ 
ooTared  with  rows  crf'soaki^anangiBd  in  bands;  hairbefcwMo 
the  soalaB  and  bands, 

Oemiu. — Diqrpo*> 

Feet  with  fire  toes.    Tdl  diart    Body  Toy  convex. 
HaUtat— South  America. 

Sub-family. — Myrwuet^^agimeu 

Teeth  nooo.  Body  oorersd  with  thiok,  ooana  hair.  TuD 
long. 
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-  -    wbati  «g«d. 
& — o 

prlbldrifla]  and  their  erowiu  flat. 

^fiset  with  taar  tons,  hind  with  fit«,     CbwB 

>dapted  for  di^ng. 

>  and  eoT«rQd  wllJlk  h^. 

Il  four  toes,  hind  wiih  fire. 
nth  Amerioft. 

CwMti,— Tkujandoa, 

I  from  llyrmeodplmgii.  by  the  >liarter  bead 
•fl. 

Cmul— QfclothifroB. 

two  toes,  bifid  with  foil]'.  Kofts  qjoI  B9  kfi^ 
5«rai.  Bibs  TSTj  broad  and  Sat,  oTQrIappu3ig> 

—€krath  America. 

irnona     HiDd-feet  in  roalca  with  hoUdW 
I  flva  toei!,  and  ahoti,    Baoui  loiigv  ^^ 
«M>  naced  akku 

•2 

^  flat  andbomj,  witbjout  Guigs,  Snout  flattened 


Hka  dock'a  bill    Low«r  jaw  di««t«-  andi  imMfwmm,    BoSj 
corerod  with  idl  haJr.   Tall  bmnd  aad  IhHiaiail 
Habitat.— Aoatralia.  .     .  ^     ^ 

GmiU. — Eahidaa. 

Tcwtib  none.  Sooot  ^aag,  aktuicr,  and  nAber  pointod ;  ai 

Thstj  llttJA  mouth.    Toague  long  and  extepciteL     f&ti  viA 
kagfi,  earrod  claws.    Tail  abort;    Bo^  aeiwvd  «lth 

Mind  with  bain. 
BxbataA.—AMMtraM. 


JbaixZj),  ^BBABirniB. 

Hood  flat  attd  abort.  Legs  loog,  aod  ftfTDliAiad  wSU.  iBf^ 

enrrad,  comfiraiaed  dawa. 


f^jst  moW  tooth  long,  aad  like  a  i^aine.     FoE^&ot  -8*^ 
twotoea    TailDooew 
Habitat.— Woat  I&diaa; 


0<am— Brid}rpoa.  9^ 

Tcwtbof  adult— M.  ^,  aerparate  and  cTlhidritsi.'  "im 
Fore'faet  witb  two  or  tJueo  to^i,  bind  wlt^ 


Tory  short, 

tbree,  joiaed  aa  far  aa  tho  olawa^ 

abort. 
Habitat.— Son  th  AjseHcMk 


TaH   pane,  or  fwjr 
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Aard-vork,  771. 

ARrd  Wolf,  228. 

Acrobotea,  457. 

Addax,  6&». 

^pyceroa,  641. 

iBquitooo,  t)4&. 

^goceruB,  651. 

AgouATs,  416. 

Agouto,  489. 

Agouti,  676. 

Ahu,  638. 

Ai,778. 

Ailunw,  420. 

AlaoUga,  501. 

Aloephaliu,  660. 

Alceu,  638. 

Alooftttea,  00. 

Alpaca,  709. 

Amer  QeBett,  235. 

AmmotrngUB,  683. 

Andra,  638. 

Angola  Cat,  202. 

Anoo,  62C. 

Ant-Bear,  772, 

Ant-Ettter,  773. 

An  t-Eater-  Po  rtrupine, 
777. 

Anteohinas,  491. 

Antidorcjw,  639. 

Antelope,  635. 

Antelope,  Goat,  638. 

Antelope,  Indiaii,642. 

Antelope,  prong- 
homed,  660, 

Antelope,  Sable,  650. 

Aoudad,  684. 

Apara,  769. 

Ape,  Barbary,  54. 

Arab  Horbe,  713. 

Aragu&to,  91. 

Arotomya,  604. 

Arotonyx,  379. 

Argali,  6S2. 

Argnli,  Bearded,  QSL 

Ariel  Petaurua,  460. 

Armadillo,  768. 

Artictift,  244. 

Arvicola,  662. 

ABbkoko,T61. 

AsinUB,  725. 

Am,  724. 

Assapan,  694. 

Aflse,  337. 

AstromycteB,  429* 

Aawail,  407. 

.Milk,  n2. 


Aieles,  81. 
Atherura^  573. 
AulooodiiB,  571. 
Aurocba,  620. 
Avabi,  108. 
Aida,  698. 
Aye- Aye,  110. 

B. 

Baboon,  71. 

Babyrousso,  748. 

Badger,  3S0. 

Bajjarkeit,  7t}7. 

Balsena,  521. 

Balccnopteru,  526. 

Baliaaur,  379. 

Banca  Tarsior,  109. 

Bandicoot,  Banded, 
482. 

Bandicoot,  Loug- 
Noded,  483. 

Bandicoot,      Striped- 
Backed,  482. 

B&ntcaig,  628. 

BarboBtelle,  119. 

BarboatelluB,  119. 

Barbet,  276. 

BasBariB,  236. 

Bat,  Great,  123. 

Bat,     Great     Horse- 
shoe, 119. 

Bat,    Lesser     Home- 
flho€i  119, 

Bat,  Long-eared,  120. 

Bat,  Vampire,  116. 

Bathvergua,  607- 

Beagle,  283. 

Bear,  AuBtralian,  467. 

Bear,  Black,  397. 

Bear,  Boroean    Sun, 
40*>. 

Bear,  Brown,  391. 

Beiir,  Grizzly,  400. 

Bear,    Malayan    Sun, 
402. 

Bear,  Polar,  409. 

Bear,  Sea,  519. 

Bear,  Sloth.  407- 

Bear,  Syrian,  395. 

Bear,  Thibctiftu  Sun, 
402. 

Bear,  Wliite.  409. 

Beaver,  565. 

Beaver  Rat,  571. 

lieeob  Martin,  347. 

Uokkerel-Waah,  661. 


Beluga,  540. 
Bettong,  478. 
B«tt4>iig,  BrujBb- 

Taaed,  478. 
Bhunder,  52. 
Bibofl,  627. 
Btg-liom,  683. 
Binturong,  244. 
Bison,  629. 
Biflon,  Amerioan,630. 
Black  FLsh,  534. 
Blenheim  Spaniel, 

273. 
Blesa-Bok,  603. 
Blood,  4. 
Bloodhotind,  278, 
Boar,  Wild,  746. 
Boar-Hound,  302. 
Bobac,  604. 
Bonassua,  629. 
Bonnet  Macaque,  51. 
BoQte-Bok,  662. 
Borele,  766. 
Bo8,  620. 
BoHcb  Vark,  749, 
Bouauotiu,  6C9, 
Bracbytelea,  87. 
Brachyurufl,  94. 
Bradypuu,  778. 
Bniang,  402. 
Buanjiuab,  254. 
Bubalua,  623. 
Buck,  Blue,  647. 
Buck,  Red,  647. 
Buck,  Water,  649. 
BuiTalo,  628. 
Buffalo,  Cape,  624. 
BuIhu,  442. 
Bull,  Brabmiu,  621. 
Bulldog,  804. 
Bull  Terrier,  309. 
BoBli  Cat,  177. 

C. 

Caama,  337. 
Cabrit,  658. 
Cac^ao,  9G. 
Cachalot,  530. 
Cacomixle,  236. 
Cajote,  331. 
CallithrLx,  98. 
Calotrapua,  64. 
Camel,  705. 
Camel,  Bactrian,  708. 
CaraeluB,  705. 
C?impi*gnol,  663. 


Campagnol,    Bank, 

564. 
Cania,  255. 
CtiDtia,  664. 
Ciipm,  669 
Capreolus,  699, 
Caproris,  682. 
Capncin,  Horned^  92. 
Capybara.  579. 
Caracal,  210. 
CariacuA,  701. 
Caribou,  691. 
Carjncou,  701. 
Castor.  5  65. 
Cat,  Ansjola,  202. 
Cat,  Caffre,  209. 
Cat,  Domestic,  196. 
Cat,  Egyptian,  191. 
Cat,  Mani,  202. 
Cat,  Marbled,  182. 
Cat,  Pampas,  190. 
Cat,  Wild,  192. 
Catodon,  530. 
Cavia,  580. 
Cavy,  Patagonian, 

678. 
Cawquaw,  574. 
Cebua,  92. 
Centetea,  452. 
Cephalopus,  647. 
CercocebuB,  50. 
Ceroolabes,  675. 
Cerooleptes,  419. 
Cercopitbeou8,  44. 
Cenrua,  608. 
Cetacea,  521. 
Cbaoma,  66. 
Chameok,  81. 
Cbamoie,  667. 
Chati,  IS 8. 
Cbaua,  208. 
Cbeiromya,  110. 
Cheironeotea,  499. 
Cheiroptera,  114. 
Chetab,  215. 
Cbikara,  638. 
Chimpaneee,  20. 
ChiDchiUa.  586. 
Chittra,  698. 
Chlamy  dophoruB,770. 
ChceropuB,  484. 
ChoiropotamuB,  760. 
CholflDpua,  777. 
Chouta,  638. 
Cbousiugba,  642. 
Chryeochlore,  428. 
Civet,  229. 


CleTeland  Bay,  720. 
Clvdeadale  Uorse, 

723. 
Coaita,  82. 
Coftiti,  416. 
Cob,  718. 

Cocker  Spaniel,  270. 
Ccclogenys,  578. 
Coendoo,  575. 
ColoboH,  42.  ' 

Colocolo,  187. 
Colugo,  111. 
Connoehetea,  659. 
Coraira,  433. 
Couguar,  178. 
Coyote,  331. 
Coypu  Rat,  563. 
Cmb-Eatcr,  416. 
Cricctua,  560. 
Crossarchus,  2i2, 
Croasopus,  436. 
Cryptoprocta,  250. 
Cuon,  263. 
Cur-Dog,  298. 
CuBCUB,  463. 
CuBcuB,  Spotted,  463. 
Cuxio,  94, 
CyolothuruB,  774. 
C^nictiB,  241. 
C^ocepbaluB,  67. 
Cynogale,  243. 

D. 

Daooi,  660. 
Daeaman,  440. 
Doma,  697. 
Damalis,  661. 
DasypidtB,  766. 
Dasyprocta,  676, 
Dftsyure,  489. 
DiuyuruB,  489. 
Dauw,  730. 
Deer,  687. 
Deer,  Fkllow,  697. 
Doer,  Mtiak,  703. 
Deer,  Red,  695. 
Deer,  Virginian,  70L 
Dephinids,  641. 
DelpbinuB,  643. 
Delundung,  233. 
Dendrologiifl,  469. 
Desman,  440. 
Dcatruction  and 

Mercy,  148. 
Dhole,  253. 
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DUbolul^  487. 

Diana,  48. 

Dicotyles,  752. 

Didelphys,  493. 

Dingo,  319. 

Dipus,  590. 

Dolphin,  545. 

Dolphin,  Bottle- 
Nosed.  546. 

Dog,  Bull,  304. 

Dog,  Cur,  298. 

Dog,  Dalmatian,  288. 

Dog,  Drover's,  298. 

Dog,  EBquimuux,266. 

Dog,    Great    Danish, 
266. 

Dog,  Hunting,  340. 

Dog,  Lion,  274. 

Dog,  Maltese,  274. 

Dog,  Newfoundland, 
263. 

Dog,    Pomeranian, 
2U8. 

Dog,  Prairie,  601. 

Dog,  Pug,  317. 

Dog,  Shepherd's,  295. 

Dog,   Scotch    Sheep, 
297. 

Dog,    St.    Bernard's, 

Dog,  Thibet,  255. 
Dog,  Turnspit,  816. 
Doliohotia,  578. 
Dormouse^  692. 
Dormouse,  Fat,  591. 
DormouBe,     Ghuden, 

691. 
DourouoouU,  98. 
Drill,  7& 
Dsheren,  688. 
Dnbb^  895. 
Duck-bUl,  774. 
Dogong,  649. 
Duyker-Bok,  646. 
Dziggetai,  728. 


E. 

Echidna,  776. 
Eland,  664. 
Electricity    of    Cat, 

206. 
Eleotragus,  648. 
Elephant,  732. 
Elephant^       African, 

739. 
Elephant,  Sea,  516. 
Elephant  Seal,  516. 
Elephant  Shrew,  482. 
Elephas,  732. 
Elk,  688. 
Emgallo,  750. 
Entellus,  39. 
Erd  Shrew,  433. 
Erethizon,  574. 
Erinaceus,  444. 
Ermine,  365. 


F, 


Folitloo,  129. 
F.lis,  191. 
feunoc,  330. 


Ferret,  354. 
Ferret,  Polecat,  357. 
Fiber,  569. 
Fox,  332. 

Fox,  American,  834. 
Fox,  Arctic,  336. 
Fox,  Flying,  125. 
Foxhound,  280. 


O. 

Oalago,  108. 
Qalago,  Little,  108. 
Qalago,  Moboli,  108. 
Oalemys,  440. 
Oaleopithecus,  111. 
Galera,  370. 
Garangan,  238. 
Gaur,  627. 
Gazella,  636. 
Gazelle,  636. 
Gazelle,  Ariel,  637. 
Gazelle,  Dorcas,  637. 
Gelada,  63. 
Gems-Bok,  652. 
Genett,  Amer,  235. 
Genett,Blotohed,235. 
Genett,  Pale,  235. 
Genett,  Senegal,  235. 
Oenetta,  234. 
Gerbilles,  591. 
Oerboa,  589. 
Gerboa,  Cape,  688. 
Gibbons,  32. 
Gibbon,  Agile,  86. 
Gibbon,  Lar,  83. 
Gibbon,  SUvery,  87. 
OirafFe,  684. 
Glutton,  874.  % 

Gnoo,  658. 
Gnoo,  Brindlad,  669. 
Goat,  670. 
Goat,  Cashmir,  671. 
Goat,  Jemlah,  668. 
Goat,     Snake-eating, 

672. 
Goat,  Spanish,  672. 
Goat,  Syrian,  672. 
Golunda,  560. 
Gorilla,  15. 
Grampus,  548. 
Greyhound,  267. 
Greyhound,        Irish, 

258. 
Greyhound,    Italian, 

262. 
Greyhound,   Persian, 

260. 
Greyhound,  Russian, 

260. 
Greyhound,    Scotch, 

259. 
Grison,  871. 
Grisonia,  371. 
Griret,  44. 
Grysbok,  648. 
Guanaco,  710. 
Guenons,  49. 
Gueparda,  215. 
Guereza,  43. 
Guinea  Pif?,  580. 
Gymnura,  442. 


H. 

Hackee,  599. 

Halicore,  549. 

Halluf,  751. 

Halmaturus,  476. 

Hamster,  560. 

Hare,  581. 

Hare,  Cape  Leaping, 
688. 

Hare,  Irish,  584. 

Hare,  Kangaroo,  48. 

Harrier,  283. 

Hartebeest,  660. 

Hartebeest,  Bastard, 
661. 

Hart^a,  761. 

Hedgehog,  444. 

Hedgehog,  Long- 
eared,  444. 

Hedgehog,  Hadar 
gascar,  452. 

Helaratos,  402. 

Hemigale,  249. 

Hepoona  Roo,  468. 

Herpestes,  238. 

Hippopotamus,  761. 

Hircus,  670. 

Hog-Deer,  Spotted, 
698. 

Honey  Bear,  419. 

Hoonuman,  39. 

Horse,  711. 

Horse,  Arab,  718. 

Horse,  Carriage,  720. 

Horse,  Cart,  728. 

Horse,  Fleniish,  722. 

Horse,  Race,  714. 

Hound,  Blood,  278. 

Hound,  Boar,  802. 

Hound,  Otter,  801. 

Hound,  Stag,  279. 

Howler,  Ursine,  91. 

Hunter,  716. 

Hiuron,  871. 

Hyoena,  Brown,  221. 

Hyeena,  Crested,  221. 

Hysena,  Spotted,  221. 

Hysena,  Striped,  221. 

Hydrochoorus,  679. 

Hydromys,  671. 

Hydrophobia,  811. 

Hylobates,  32. 

Hypsiprymnus,  479. 

Hyrax,  760. 

Hystrix,  572. 


Ibex,  668. 
Ichneumon,  239. 
Ichneumon,        Crab> 

eating,  238. 
Ichneumon,     Indian, 

239. 
Impoofo,  664. 
Impoon,  646. 
Indri,  108. 
Indris,  108. 
Insectivora,  422. 
Introduction,  1. 


J. 

JacchuB,  99. 
Jackal,  821. 
Jackal,  Black-backed, 

323. 
Jaguar,  172. 
Jairou,  688. 
Jelerang,  694. 
Jerboa  Kangaroo,  478. 
Jerboida,  588. 
Jharal.668. 


K. 

Kahau,  41. 
Kainsi,  645. 
Kalan,  386. 
Kalong,  125. 
Kalong,  Edible.  126. 
Kanchil,  704. 
Kangaroo,  470. 
KangarooHare^  480. 
Kangaroo  Jerboa,478. 
Kangaroo  Rat,  479. 
Kangaroo,  Red,  474. 
Kangaroo.  Rock,  476. 
Kangaroo,  Tree,  469. 
Elangaroo,      Woolly, 

Keitloa,  758 
Kholsun.  253. 
Khar,  728. 
Kiang,  729. 
Kindness,  Power  of, 

46. 
KUp  Das,  760. 
Klippspringer,  646. 
ELiiH^jou,  419. 
Koala,  467. 
Kobaobs,  760. 
Kobus,  660. 
Koodoo,  668. 
Kookaam,  652. 
Korin,  638. 
Koulan,  728. 
Kuda-Ayer,  744. 
Kuichua,  188. 
Kukang,  107. 
Kusimanse,  242. 


Lagotis,  687. 

Lamantine,  647. 

Lapdog,  Mexican,277. 

Lar  Gibbon,  33. 

Lecama,  660. 

Lemming,  564. 

Lemur,  Diadem,  104. 

Lemur,  Flying,  111. 

Lemur,  Red,  104. 

Lemur,  Rbig-taQed, 
103. 

Lemur,  Ruffed,  103. 

Lemur,  White-front- 
ed, 104. 

Leo,  138. 

Leopard,  163. 

Leopard,  Black,  169. 

Leopard,  Indian,  168. 

Leopard,  Seal,  504. 

Leopard  us,  163. 


LeporidsB.  581. 
Leptonjx,  504. 
LepoB,  581. 
Lerot,  591. 
Lion,  Oambian,  143. 
Lion,  Guzerat,  117. 
Lion,  Manekas,  147. 
Lion,  Sea,  518. 
Lion,  South  Africma, 

134. 
Lion,  Dog,  274. 
Llama,  709. 
Loire,  591. 
Loris,  105. 
Loris,  Slender,  106.* 
Loris,    Slow  -  paol^ 

107. 
Loxodonta,  740. 
Lurcher.  299. 
Lutra,  382. 
Luwack,  246. 
Lyncus,  211. 
Lynx,  Booted,  214. 
Lynx.  C^mada,  211 
Lynx,  European.  SIL 
Lynx:,  Pardine,  SU. 
Lynx,  Soathexn^SIl 


Maoaqne,  Blade,  57. 
Macaque,  Boonct,  5L 
Macaque,    Pjjg-tuled, 

68. 
Bfacropidse,  455. 
Macropna,  470. 
Macroecelidea,  432. 
Madoqua,  646L 
Magot,64. 
MalteM  Dog,  274. 

Hampalon,  248. 
Manatee^  647. 
Manatua,  647. 
Manaviri,  419. 
Mandrill,  74. 
Mangabey,  Sooty,  50. 
Mangue.  242. 
Manis,  766. 
Manx  Cat^  202. 
Mapach,  413. 
Mar»,  578. 
Maxgay,  185. 
Marikina,  101. 
Marimoiula,  85. 
Marmoset,  99. 
Marmot,  605. 
Marmot,  Hood's,  601 
Marmot,Leopard,601 
Marmot,  Poland,  604. 
Maraupialia,  455. 
Marten,  Beech,  347. 
Marten,  Pine,  345. 
Martea,  345. 
Mastiff,  806. 
Mastiff,  Cuban,  806 
Mataoo.  769. 
Mborebi,74S. 
Meerkat,  241. 
Me^ptera,  526. 
Meles,  380. 
Mellivora,  372. 
Melursus,  407. 
Mephitis,  376L 


^H 

^M 

^        mDKX. 

^M 

^^kiliio,  675. 

Nylghau,  666. 

'  Fhalangiata,  465. 

Rat,  Caaadft 

Shrew  Molr,  427.                ^M 

^^KSomy^,  559. 

Nyiila,  240. 

Phalaugiat,Sooty,465. 

pouchetl,  609. 

Shrew  MouBe,  433.              ^H 

^^Kiik,  859. 

Phalangint,  Vulpine, 

Rat,  Coiiat,  607. 

Shrew,  Uan^d,  438.               ^H 

MiHki,  87. 

4«t!. 

Rat,  Coypu,  5t)S. 

Shrew,  Wntvr,  430.             ^^ 

'         Moholi  Oalogo,  108. 

0. 

Phatagin,  766. 

Rat,  Fur  Couutry 

Siamang,  30.                  ^^^^M 

MoUr,  038. 

Phascogale,  489. 

Pouched,  008. 

.Siloiius,  60.                   ^^^^H 

1         Mole,  42i. 

Oared  Shrew,  438. 

Pha»colarctt>8,  467- 

Rat,  Kang:u-oo,  479. 

^^^^1 

lIole,ChiiugeaUe,  428. 

Ocelot,  182. 

Phascolomya.  481. 

Rat,  Muak.  569. 

Simpiu,  38.                   ^^^^H| 

Mole,  Kadiated,  429. 

Ocelot,  Grey,  183. 

Philander,  498. 

R.it,  Water,  662. 

Sireuifl,  547.                 ^^^^H 

Mole,  Sand,  ti07. 

Ocelot,  Pninted,  184. 

Phooa,  509. 

Rjitel,  372. 

Skunk,  376.                  ^^^H 

Mole,  Shrew,  427. 

Ondatra,  569. 

PiiOfiena,  541. 

Reindeer,  690. 

Slepeji,  606.                   ^^^H 

Mole,  St."ir-no«ed,  429. 

Oposium,      Crab-eat- 

Phyauliia, 527. 

Reapinition,  6. 

Sloth,  777.                   ^^H 

Mona,  47. 

ing,  496, 

PLyeeter,  534. 

Retriever,  292. 

Sloth,Auslrulian,467.          ^H 

Moudjorifoa,  433. 

OposHum,     Mcrum  s, 

Pichey,  770. 

Rbe«a<«,  52. 

Sloth  Bear,  407.                     ^1 

Mono,  87. 

498. 

Pichiciago,  770. 

Rbinaster,  756, 

Solenodon,  439.                      ^M 

Monodou,  537- 

Opossum,  Mouse,  457. 

Pig,  Ground,  571. 

Rhinoceros,  753. 

Soudeli,  433.                          ^M 

Mooagus,  239. 

Oposfiom,    Virginian, 

Pig,  Guinea,  580. 

Rhinoceros,   African, 

Sousoo,  547-                    ^^^^M 

Moose,  688. 

493. 

PiDche,  100. 

756. 

Sorex,                              ^^^H 

Morse,  513. 

Opossum,       Tapock, 

Pithecia,  96. 

Rhinoceros,  Black, 

Spukx,  606.                    ^^^H 

Morungii,  516. 

499. 

PlatypuB,  774. 

756. 

Spauiel,  Alpine,  274,            ^^M 

MoBcbua,  703. 

Orang-Outaa,  25. 

Plecotus,  120. 

Rhinoceros,  Javanese, 

S|>aQiol,  Bleuheiru,                 ^H 

Moufion,  US2. 

Oreos,  665, 

PbdJB,  109. 

755. 

^m 

Moiue,  Barbary,  560. 

Oreotragus,  645. 

Poephagus,  633. 

Rhinoceros,  Keitloo, 

spaniel.  Cocker,  270.             ^H 

1         Mouse,  Cumin  on,  55Q. 

OrycteropuB,  771. 

Pointer,  285. 

759. 

Spaniel,  Field,  268.                ^H 

Mouse,  Flying,  457- 

Oryx,  tJ53. 

Potatpucbe,  594. 

Rhinoceros,  Kubaoba, 

Spaniol,  KingChurles,             ^| 

Mouse,  Harvest,  559. 

Otariii,  518. 

Polecat,  353. 

760. 

M 

Mouse,  Oposaum,  457. 

Otocyon,  338, 

PcM>dle,  276. 

Rhinoceros,  Suma- 

Sponicl.Springer,  269.            ^H 

Mouse,  Poached,  49L 

Otter,  382. 

Purcupiue,  572. 

tnin,  756.                 j 

Spaniel,  Walur,  271.               ^H 

Mouae,      Short-tailed 

Otter,  Chiuese,  334. 

Porcufiiue,  Biazilian, 

RhiuooeroB,  White, 

Spermophilue,  602.                 ^^M 

Field,  5(53. 

Otter,  Sea,  386. 

675. 

769. 

Spring  Bok,  638.                    ^H 

Muu«e,  Shi-ow,  433. 

Ouiatiti,  &9. 

Porcupine,  Canadian, 

Rhinolopbus,  119. 

Spring  Hans,  588.                    ^H 

-      MiiUiugong,  774, 

Ounce,  171. 

574. 

Rhizomy*!,  611. 

.Squirrel,  5[it).                            ^M 

Manga,  51. 

Ourebi,  643. 

Porcupine,  Tufted- 

Rhoode-Bok,  647, 

Squirrel.  Black,  698.              ^M 

Mungous,       Randed, 

OTibos,  634. 

tailed,  573- 

Riet-Bok,  648. 

Squirrel  Chipping,                 ^H 

237. 

Ox,  Domeatio,  614. 

Porpoiae,  541, 

Rioaau  Dahan,  186. 

^M 

Mungos,  237. 

Ox,  OruntinsT,  632. 

Poi-tai,  667, 

Rodents,  551. 

Squirrel,  Flying,  598.   ^^^H 

Mua,  553. 

Ox,  Javau,  626. 

Potto,  419. 

Roebuck,  699. 

SquiiT0l,Grouud,6Ol.    ^^^^| 

Musanp,  247. 

Ox,  Musk,  633. 

Pouched  Mouse,  Yel- 

Rooye-Bok, 641, 

Squirrel,  Jnvan,  694.     ^^^^H 

Muscardinua,  592. 

low-footed,  491. 

Rorqual,  527. 

Sijuirrel,  Long-eared,           ^^| 

Musk  Deer,  703, 

Presbytea,  38. 

RouBaetie,  125. 

5i»7.                                     ^1 

MiiL»k    Deer,    Pigmy, 

P. 

Press,  431. 

Rupicapra,  657. 

Sciuirrcl  Monkeys,  Od            ^H 

704 

Priodonta,  770. 

Ru^n,  698. 

S<|uirrel,  Pelaurua,               ^^H 

MuBk,  Jara,  705. 

PiUM,  Dusky,  579, 

Proeyon,  413. 

Rytioa,  650, 

^^^H 

Musk  Ox,  633. 

Pacft,  Sooty,  578. 

Propithecua,  104. 

Squirrel,  SugMr,  459.     ^^^^| 

Muak  R  Lt,  5(59. 

Puchydemiata,  732.     i 

Proteles,  228. 

S. 

StAg,  695.                        ^B^H 

Musk    lUt,     ludiao. 

Paoo,  710. 

Pteromys,  593. 

St4g,  Carolina,  693.              ^H 

433. 

PHgiima,  245. 

PteroptiB,  125. 

Sable,  349. 

Staghound,  279.             __^^ 

Mu84|U[ish,  669.             1 

Pallah.  641. 

Ptilouercua,  448, 

Sable,  Japanese,  351. 

Steinbok.  668.              ^^^H 

Musquaw,  397, 

Pampas  Cat.  190, 

Puma,  178. 

SaocophoruB,  608. 

Stoat,  365.                     ^^^H 

Mustang,  712. 

Panda,  420. 

Punch,  Suffolk,  721. 

Sai,  92. 

Struiid  Wolf,  221.         ^^^1 

1       Mustek,  354. 

Panther,  163. 

Putoriufl,  353. 

Soki,  Bearded,  94. 

Strepsiceroa,  663.            ^^^^| 

Mustalidn,  343. 

Piipio,  75. 

Saki,  Black  Headed, 

Suricata.  242.                 ^^^H 

'        My  cotes,  91. 

Papiou,  73. 

96. 

Swine,                             ^^^^H 

Mydaus.  373. 

Pamcyon,  484. 

Q. 

Saki,  White  HeJuWl, 

^^^^H 

Myodes,  564. 

Paradoxui-us,  246. 

96.                            j 

^^^^H 

f        Myo]X)tfunu8,  56S. 

PatoB,  48. 

Quadrumana,  11. 

Saroboo,  698. 

^^M 

'         Myoxns,  591. 

Peba,  769. 

Quaggtt,  729. 

Sambur,  698. 

^^^^^^ 

Mynnecobiua,  491, 

Poooary,  7.'»I. 

QuBschi,  418. 

Sapajou,  Homed,  92. 

Taguicato,  763.              ^^^H 

Mynnecophaga,  773. 

Peooary,Wliite  lipped, 

Quosje,  413. 

Samn,  642. 

Tn^uan,                         ^^^H 

753. 

Quata,  82. 

Soaaaby.  661. 

Taiafu,                            ^^^^H 
Tnlpa.  423.                      ^^^1 

Peechi,  730. 

Scalopa,  427. 

N. 

Pekan,  351. 

Sciaroptcrus.  594. 

Tamondua,  773.             ^^^H 

Peutftil,  443, 

R. 

Scopophorus,  644, 

Tamauotr,  772.               ^^^^| 

Nandino,  244. 

Perameles,  482. 

Seal,  609. 

Tanuas,  601.                  ^^^H 

Naudinia,  244. 

Petaumt.  461. 

Rabbit,  584. 

Seal,  Crested,  605. 

TangAlung,  231.             ^^^H 

Napii,  705. 

Petattrist.Pygmy,  457. 

Rabbit,  Rock,  760. 

Seal-Elephant,  616. 

Taurec,  452.                    ^^^H 

Narica,  418. 

Petaurista,  461. 

Racoon,  413. 

Seal,  Harp,  612. 

Tapir,  American,  743.            ^^H 

Narwhal,  537. 

Petaurus,  458. 

Raooondo,  568, 

Seal-Leopard,  604. 

Tapir,  Malayan,  744.       ^^^^H 

Nftsun,  416. 

Petaurus,  Ariel,  460. 

Ram  Sagu],  672, 

Seal,  Ursine,  61& 

Tapirus,  743.                  ^^^H 

Nenuook,  409- 

Petaurua,  Squirrel, 

Rasoo,  694. 

Serval,  177. 

Tapoa  Tafa,  489.            ^^^H 

NcotiTuifu.'*,  646. 

459. 

Raspe,  230. 

Setter,  290. 

Tarandua,  690.               ^^^^H 

Noctule,  123. 

Petrogale,  476. 

Rut,  BuyBcunboo,  610, 

Sheep,  672. 

^^^^1 

Noctulinia,  123. 

Phncochajrufl,  761. 

Rat,  Beaver,  571. 

Shetland  P6ny,  724. 

Tareicr,                          ^^^H 

Nuiini,  602. 

Phalaoger,  Great  Fly- 

Rat, Black,  566. 

Shrew,  Erd,  433. 

Tarsier,  Btnco,  109.       ^^^H 

Ny';tjpithecu8,  98. 

f 

ing,  458. 

Rat,  BrowQ,  563, 

Shrew,  Fetid,  433, 

Tarsiua,                          ^^^1 

TetmoOTOi,  642. 
ThylAoinui,  Dog* 

lMftded,484. 
Tlgw,  150. 
Tiger,  Clouded,  180. 
TigBPf  Tortoi8e«hell, 

188. 


U. 

Unon,  674. 
Umu,  891. 
Urra,  238. 


W. 

Wah,  420. 
Wallachian  Sheep, 

681. 
Walrus,  618. 


Whale^  White.  640. 
WhiOkbee,  475. 
Wiflh-Um-wiih,  602. 
Wolf,  826. 
Woli;  A»rd,  228. 
WoU;  Blade,  829. 
Wolf,  Prairie,  880. 


Zebn^  78a 
Zebn^Barc 
Zebu,  620. 
Zeiiidc,24i 
Zibeth,  28: 
Zi]^Tifl^M 


END    OF    T^AAflfAMA. 


